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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN  various  parts  of  the  following  'Work,  referen* 
ces  are  made  to  fubfequent  fpeculations,  which  are 
not  contained  in  it.  Thefe  fpeculations  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  refume  at  feme  future  period  :  but  when 
1  ccmlidier  the  extent  of  my  fubje£l,  and  the  many 
acddents  which  may  divert  me  from  the  profecution 
of  it,  I  cannot  venture  fo  far  as  to  announce,  in  the 
title-page  of  this  volume,  any  promife  of  a  future 
publication. 

Some  addidonal  chapters  are  IHII  wanting,  to  com- 
plete the  Analyfis  of  the  Intelle^al  Powers.  After 
finifliing  this,  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries  would  lead 
me  to  treat,  in  the  lecond  place,  of  Man  considered 
as  an  Adive  and  Moral  bdng ;  and,  thirdly,  of  Man 
fonlidered  as  the  member  of  a  Political  Sodety. 

CoLLXGM   OF  EDIlTBUSGHy 

March  18,  1792. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

PARTI.  ^ 

Of  the  Nature  and  Objea  of  the  Philofophj  of  the  Human 

Mtnd. 

THE  prejudice  which  is  commonly  entertained  a-^ 
gainft  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  feems  to  ariie  chief- 
,  ly  from  two  caufes :  Firfi,  from  an  apprehenfion  that 
the  fubjects  about  which  they  are  employed,  are  pla« 
ced  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties ;  and, 
fecondly,  from  a  belief  that  thefe  fubjects  have  no 
relation  to  the  buiinefs  of  life. 

The  frivolous  and  abfurd  difcufiions  which  abound 
in  the  writings  of  moft  Metaphyfical  authors,  aflford 
but  too  many  arguments  iir^ultification  of  thefe  o-> 
pinions ;  and  if  fuch  difcumons  were  to  be  admit- 
ted as  a  fair  fpecimen  of  what  the  human  mind  is 
able  to  accomplilh  in  this  department  of  fcience,  the 
contempt,  into  which  it  hasiallen  of  late^  loight  witK 
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juftice  be  regarded,  as  no  inconfiderable  evidence  of 
*  the  progrefs  which  true  philofophy  has  made  in  the 
prefent  age.  Amor^  the  various  fubjects  of  inqui* 
ry,  however^  which,  in  confequence  of  the  vague  ufe 
of  language,  are  comprehended  under  the  general  ti- 
tle of  Metaphyfics,  there  are  fome,  which  are  efTen* 
tially  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  both  by  the  degree 
of  evidence  which  accompanies  their  prmciples,  and 
by  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  ufeful  fciences 
and  arts :  and  it  has  unfortunately  happened,  that 
/  thefe  have  fhared  in  that  general  difcredit,  into  which 
the  other  branches  of  metaphyiics  have  juftly  fallen. 
To  this  circumftance  is  probably  to  be  afcribed,  the 
little  progrefs  which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the 
Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  a  fcience,  ib  intereft-^ 
ing  in  its  nature,  and  fo  important  in  its  applications^ 
that  it  could  fcarcely  have  failed,  in  thefe  inquiiitive 
and  enlightened  times,  to  have  excited  a  very  gener- 
al attention,  if  it  had  not  accidentally  been  clafled,  in 
the  public  opinion,  with  the  vain  and  unprofitable 
difquifitions  of  the  fcbooUmeo. 
^  In  order  to  obviate  thefe  miiappreheniions  witl;^ 
refpeft  to  the  fubject  of  the  following  work,  I  have 
thought  it  proper,  in  this  preliminary  chapter,  firft, 
to  explain  the  Nature  of  the  truths  which  I  propofe 
to  inveftigate  j  and,  fccondly,  to  point  out  fome  of 
the  more  important  Applications  of  which  they  are 
fufceptible.  In  fiating  thefe  prelimiHary  obferva- 
tiohs,  I  may  perhaps  appear  to  fbme  to  be  minute 
.and  tedious  ;  but  this  fault,  I  am  confident,  will  be 
readily  pardoned  by  thofe^  who  have  ftudied  with 
care  the  principles  of  that  fcience  of  which  I  am  to 
treat }  and  who  are  anxious  to  remove  the  prejudi- 
ce&  which  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  excluded  it  from 
,the  modern  iyftems  of  education.  In  the  progrefs 
of  my  work,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  Ihall  not  often 
have  occafion  to  folicit  the  indulgence  of  my  r^ ad- 
itrs,  for  aa  unneceflary  difiufeQe&. 
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'  The  notions  we  ann^x  to  the  words,  matter,  and 
mind,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,*  are  merely 
relative.  If  I  am  alked  what  I  mean  by  matter  ?  t 
can  only  explain  myfelf  by  faying,  it  is  that  which  is 
extended,  figured,  coloured,  moveable,  hard  or  foft^ 
rough  or  fmoofh,  hot  or  cold  ;— that  is,  I  can  de- 
fine it  in  no  other  way,  than  by  enumerating  its  fenfi- 
ble  qualities^  It  is  not  matter,  or  body,  which  I  per- 
ceive by  my  fenfes  ;  but  only  extenfion,  figure,*  coU 
our,  and  certain  other  qualities,  which  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  my  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  fomething, 
which  is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured.  The  cafe 
is  precifely  fimilar  with  refpefl:  to  Mind.  We  are 
not  immediately  confcious  of  its  exiftence,  but  we 
are  confcious  of  fenfation,  thought,  and  volition  ; 
operations,  which  imply  the  exiltence  of  fomething 
which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  Every  i^zn  too  is 
imprefled  with  an  irrefiftible  conviAion,  that  all 
thefe  fenfations,  thoughts,  and  volitions,  belong  to 
one  and  the  fame  being ;  to  that  being,  which  he 
calls  himfelf;  a  being,  which  he  is  led,  by  the  confti- 
tution  of  his  nature,  to  confider  as  fomething  dif- 
tinik  from  his  body,  and  as  not  liable  to  be  impair- 
ed by  the  lofs  or  mutilation  of  any  of  his  organs. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  it  appears,  that  we  have 
the  fame*  evidence  for  the  exiftence  of  mind,  that  we 
have  for  the  exiftence  of  body  ;  nay,  if  there  be  any 
difference  between  the  two  csrfes,  that  we  have  ftron- 
ger  evidence  for  it ;  inafnmch  as  the  one  is  fuggeft* 
ed  to  us  by  the  fubjeds  of  our  own  confcioufnefs, 
and  the  other  merely  by  the  objefts  of  our  own  per- 
ceptions :  and  in  this  light,  undoubtedly,  the  fad: 
would  appear  to  every  perfon,  were  it  not,  that, 
from  our  earlieft  years,  the  attention  is  engroffed 
with  the  qualities  and  laws  of  matter,  an  acquain- 
tance with  which  is  abfolutely  necefiary  for  the 
preiervation  of  our  animal  exiftence.    Hence  it  is, 

•  Esai^rs  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Mwi,  p.  t,  9. 
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that  thefe  phenomena  occupy  our  thoughts  more 
than  thofe  of  mind ;  that  we  are  perpetually  tempt* 
ed  to  es^plain  the  latter  by  the  analogy  of  the  for- 
mer, and  even  to  endeavor  to  refer  them  to  the  fame 
general  laws  ;  and  that  we  acquire  habits  of  inatten- 
tion to  the  fubjecls  of  our  confcioufnei^,  too  ftrong 
to  be  afterwards  fyrmo^nted*  without  the  mod  per* 
fevering  induflry. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they 
eftablifb  the  diiHndlion  *  etween  mind  and  matter, 
without  any  long  procefs  of  metaphyfical  reafoning*; 
for  if  our  notions  of  both  are  merely  relative;  if 
we  know  the  one,  only  by  fuch  fenfible  qualities  as 
extenfion,  figure,  and  folidity  ;  and  the  other,  by 
fuch  operations  as  fenfation,  thought,  and  volition  j 
we  are  certainly  entitled  (o  fay,  that  miatter  and 
mind,  confidered  as  objeds  of  human  fiudy,  are  ef« 
fentially  different ;  the  fcience  of  the  former  refling 
ultimately  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  to  our  fen- 
fes  ;  that  of  the  latter,  on  the  phenomena  of  which 
we  are  confciou$.  Inflead,  therefore,  of  objeding 
to  the  fcheme  of  materialifm,  that  its  concluiionfi  are 
falfe,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  fay,  that  its  aim 
is  unphilofophical.  It  proceeds  on  a  mifapprehen* 
iion  of  the  proper  object  of  fcience  ;  the  difficulty 
which  it  profeffes  to  remove  being  manifeflly  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  Surely,  when 
we  attempt  tp  explain  the  nature  of  that  principle 
which  feel^  and  thinks  and  wills,  by  faying,  that  it 
is  a  material  fubftance,  or  that  it  is  the  refult  of  ma- 
terial organization,  we  impofe  on  ourfelves  by  words 
—forgetting,  that  matter  as  well  as  mind  is  knowa 
to  us  by  its  qualities  and  attributes  alone,  and  that 
we  aire  tptally  ignorant  of  the  eflfence  of  either.f 

*  See  Npte  [^A>3  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  Some  Metaphysicians,  vho  appear  to  admit  the  troth  of  t1|^ 
foregoing  reasoning,  haye  farther  urged,  that  for  v^y  thing  we  caa 
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As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  de- 
rived from  the  information  of  our  fenfes,  natural 
phitofophers  have,  in  modern  times,  wifely  abandon- 
ed to  metaphyficians,  all  fpeculations  concerning  the 
nature  of  that  fubftance  of  which  it  is  composed  ; 
concerning  the  poflibility  or  impoffibility  of  its  being 
created ;  concerning  the  efficient  caufes  of  the  chan- 
ges which  take  place  in  it ;  and  even  concerning  the 
reality  of  its  exiftence,  independent  of  that  of  per- 
cipient beings :  and  have  confined  themfelves  to  the 
humbler  province  of  obferving  the  phenomena  it  ex- 
hibits, and  of  afcertaining  their  general  laws.  By 
purfuing  this  plan  fteadily,  they  have,  in  the  courie 
of  the  two  laft  centuries,  formed  a  body  of  fcience, 
which  not  only  does  honor  to  the  human  underfiand- 
ing,  but  has  had  a  moft  important  influence  on  the 
'practical  arts  of  life.  This  experimental  philofophy, 
no  one  now  is  in  danger  of  confounding  with  the 
roetaphyfical  fpeculations  already  mentioned.  Of 
the  importance  of  thefe,  a?  a  feparate  branch  of  ftudy, 
it  is  poffible  that  ft)me  may  think  more  favorably 
than  others  ;  but  they  are  obvioufly  different  in 
their  nature,  from  the  inveftigations  of  phyfics  ;  and 
it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  evidence  of 
this  laft  fcience,  that  its  principles  fliould  not  be  blen- 
ded with  thofe  of  the  former. 

A  fimilar  diftindion  takes  place  among  the  ques- 
tions which  may  be  flated  relative  to  the  human 
mind.-— Whether  it  be  extended  or  unextended ; 
whether  or  not  it  has  any  relation  to  place  ;  and  (if 
it  ha$)  whether  it  refides  in  the  brain,  or  be  fpread 

prove  to  the  contraiy,  it  is  possible,  that  the  unknown  substance 
which  has  the  qualities  of  extension,  figure,  and  colour,  may  be  the 
same  with  th^  unknown  substance  which  has  the  attributes  of  feel- 
ing, thtnking  and  willing.  But  besides  that  this  is  only  an  hypo- 
thesis, which  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  inere  possibility, 
even  if  it  were  true,  it  won  Id  no  more  be  proper  to  say  of  mind, 
that  it  is  jnatoriaJ,  than  to  say  of  body,  that  it  is  spiritual. 
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over  the  body,  by  diffufion ;  are  queltions  perfeftly 
analogous  to  thofe  which  metaphyfidans  have  ftarted 
on  the  fubject  of  matter.  It  is  unneceffiry  to  inquire 
at  prefent  whether  or  not  they  admit  of  anfwer.  It 
is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  they  are 
as  widely  and  obvioufly  different  from  *  the  view 
which  I  propofe  to  take,  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
following  work,  as  the  reveries  of  Berkeley  concern- 
ing the  non-exiftence  of  the  material  world,  are  from 
the  conclufions  of  Newton  and  his  followers.— It  i$ 
farther  evident, that  the  metaphyfical  opinions, which 
we  may  happen  to  have  formed  concerning  the  na« 
ture  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  efficient 
caufefi  by  which  their  phenomena  are  produced,  have 
no  necefiary  connexion  with  our  enquiries  concern- 
sng  the  laws,  according  to  which  thefe  phenomena 
take  place.— Whether  (for  example)  the  caufe  of 
gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial,  is  a  point  about 
which  two  Newtonians  may  differ,  white  they  agree 
perfectly  in  their  phyfical  opinions.  It  is  fufficient 
if  both  admit  the  general  fa£t,  that  bodies  tend  to 
approach  each  other,  with  a  force  varying  with  their 
knututl  diftance,  according  to  a  certain  law.  In  lik^ 
manner  in  the  ftudy  of  the  human  mind,  the  con- 
cluiion  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  neceffary  con- 
nexion with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature  ar^ 
effence.— That  when  two  fubjeds  of  thought,  for  in- 
ilance,  have  been  repeatedly  prefented  to  the  mind 
in  conjunction,  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  fuggeft  the 
other,  is  a  faft  of  which  I  can  no  more  doubt,  than 
of  any  thing  for  which  I  have  the  evidence  of  my 
fenfes  ;  and  it  is  plainly  a  faft  totally  unconnefted 
with  any  hypothefis  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
foul,  and  which  will  be  as  readily  admitted  by  the 
materialtft  as  by  the  Berkeleian.  ^ 

Notwithftanding,  however ,  the  /  reality  and  im- 
portance of  this  diftinAion,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
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fufficiently  attended  to,  by  the  philofophers  who 
have  treated  of  the  human  mind*  Dr.  R  eid  is  per* 
haps  the  only  one  who  has  perceived  it  clearly,  or  ai 
leaft  who  has  kept  it  fieadily  in  view,  in  all  his  inqui« 
ries.  In  the  writings,  indeed,  of  feveral  other  mod* 
ern  metaphyficians^  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  im« 
portant  and  well  afcertained  fads  ;  but  in  general, 
thefe  fads  are  blended  with  fpeculations  upon  fub« 
jeds  which  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
faculties.— *It  is  this  mixture  of  fad,  and  of  hypothec 
fis,  which  has^ brought  the  phUofopby  of  mind  into 
fome  degree  of  difcredit ;  nor  will  ever  its  real  value 
be  generally  acknowledged,  till  the  diftinction  I  have 
endeavoured  to  illuftrate»  be  underfiood,  and  attends 
ed  to,  by  thofe  who  (peculate  on  the  fubjed.  By 
confining  their  attention  to  the  ieniible  qualities  of 
•body,  and  to  the  £^fible  phenomena  it  exhibits,  wc 
know  what  discoveries  natural  philofophers  have 
made :  and  if  the  labours  of  Metaphyiicians  ihall  ever 
be  rewarded  with  fin^ilar  fucceis,  it  can  oaily  be,  by 
$Lttentive  and  patient  refledion  on  the  fubjeds  of 
their  own  confcioufhefs. 

I  cannot  help,  taking  this  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing on  the  other  hand,  that  if  phy  fical  inquirers  fliould 
thmk  of  again  employing  themfeives  in  4>eculations 
about  the  nature  of  matter,  infiead  of  attempting  to 
afcertatn  its  fenfible  properties  and  laws,  (and  of  late 
there  feems  to  be  fucb  a  tendency  among  {owe  of  the 
followers  of  Bofcovich,)  they  will  foon  involve  them^ 
Celves  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  and  the  firfi  priib- 
jQi^^s  of  phyiics  wiU  be  rendered  as  myfterious  and 
chimerical,  as  the  pneumatology  of  the  fchool*m»u 

The  little  progrefs  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  will  not  appear  furpriiing 
to  thofe  who  have  attend^  to  the  hiftory  of  na^pil 
knowledge.  It  is  only  iince  t)ie  time  of  Lord  Bacdn, 
|hat  the  ftudy  of  it  has  been  profecuted  ^th  any 
degree  of  fuccefs,  or  that  the  proper  method  of  con^ 
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duAing  it  has  been  generally  underftood.  Ther^  k 
even  fonie  reafon  for  doubting,  from  the  crude  fpec* 
ulations  on  medical  and  chemical  fubjefts  which  are 
daily  oflFered  to  the  public,  whether  it  be  yet  under- 
ftood fo  completely  as  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and 
V/hether  a  fuller  illuftration  ot  the  rules  of  philofo- 
phifing.than  Bacon  or  his  followers  havegiven^  might 
not  be  ufeful,  even  to  phyfical  inquirers. 

When  we  refled,  in  this  manner,  on  the  ihortnefs 
of  the  period  during  which  natural  philofophy  has 
been  fuccefsfuUy  cultivated  )  and  at  the  fame  time, 
coniider  how  open  to  our  examination  the  laws  of 
matter  are,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  regulate 
the  phenomena  of  thought,  we  ihall  neither  be  dis- 
pofed  to  wonder,  that  the  philofophy  of  mind  fhould 
Hill  remain  in  its  infancy,  nor  be  difcouraged  in  our 
hopes  concerning  its  future  progrefs.  The  excellent 
models  of  this  fpecies  of  invefiigation,  which  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Reid  exhibit,  give  us  ground' to  ex- 
pect that  the  time  is  not  far  diftant  when  it  ihall  as- 
fume  that  rank  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold  among 
the  fciences. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate 
the  progreis  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  if  a  diftiiidt 
explanation  were  given  of  its  nature  and  object ;  and 
if  fome  general  rules  were  laid  down,  with  refpfed  to 
the  proper  method  of  conducing  *the  ftudy  of  it. 
To  this  fubject,  however,  which  is  of  fufficient  extent 
to  furnilh  matter  for  a  feparate  work,  I  cannot  at- 
tempt to  do  juftice  at  prefent ;  and  ihall  therefore 
confine  myfelf  to  the  illuilration  of  a  few  fundamen- 
tal principles,  which  it  will  be  of  effential  importance 
for  us  to  keep  in  view  in  the  following  inquirers. 

'  Upon  a  ilight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  they  appear  to  be  fo  complicated,  and 
fo  infinitely  diverfified,  that  it  feems  to  be  impoffible 
to  reduce  them  to  any  general  laws.  In  confequence, 
iiowever,  of  a  more  accurstfe  examination,  the  prof- 
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peA  clears  up ;  «nd  the  phenomena,  which  appeared, 
at  fir{^,  to  be  too  various  tor  our  coinpreheniion,are 
found  to  be  the  refuit  of  a  comparatively  fmali  oum- 
ber  of  fimple  and  uncompounded  faculties,  or  of 
iimple  and  uncompi^^nded  principles  of  aAion. 
Thefe  faculties  and  principles  are  the  general  laws  of 
our  conftitution,  aud  hold  the  fame  place  in  the 
philofophy  of  mind,  that  the  general  laws  we  invef- 
tigate  in  phyfics,  hold  in  that  branch  of  fcience.  la 
both  cafes,  the  laws  which  nature  has  eflablifhed, 
are  to  be  inveftigated  only  by  an  examination  of 
fad:s  ;  and  in  both  cafes,  a  knowledge  of  thefe  laws 
leads  to  an  explanation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
phenomena. 

In  the  inveftigation  of  phyfical  laws,  it  is  well 
known,  that  our  inquiries  muft  always  terminate  in 
fome  general  fad,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given, 
but  that  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  nature.  After 
we  have  eftablifhed,  for  example,  from  the  afiro- 
nomical  phenomena,  the  univerfality  of  the  iaw  of 
gravitation,  it  may  fiill  be  aiked,  whether  this  law 
implies  the  conflant  agency  of  mind  ;*  and  (upon  the 
fuppofition  that  it  does)  whether  it  be  probable  that 
the  Deity  always  operates  immediately,  or  by  means 
of  fubordinate  inftruments?  But  thefe  queftions, 
however  curious,  do  not  fall  under  the  province  of 
the  natural  philolbpher.  It  is  fuffident  .fbr  his  pur- 
pofe,  if  the  umveifality  of  the  fad  be  admitted. 

The  cafe  is  exactly  the  fame  in  the  philofophy 
of  mind.  When  we  have  once  afcertained  a  gen- 
eral fact ;  fuch  as,  the  various  laws  which  regulate 
the  aflbciation  of  ideas,  or  the  dependence  of  mem- 
ory on  that  effort  of  the  mind  which  we  call  Atten- 
tion; it  is  all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  this  branch  of 
fcience.  If  we  proceed  no  .farther  than  facls  for 
which  we  have  the  evidence  of  our  own  confciou£> 
nefs,  our  conclufions  will  be  no  lefs  certain,  than 
thofe  in  phyfics :    but  if  our  curioiity  leads  us  to  at« 
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tempt  an  explanation  of  the  aflbciatwn  of  ideas,  by ' 
certain  fuppofed  vibrations,  or  other  changes^in  the 
fiate  of  the  brain ;  or  to  explain  memory,  by  means 
of  fuppofed  imprefHons  and  traces  in  the  fenforium  ^ 
we  evidently  blend  a  colledion  of  important  and 
vrell  afcertained  truths,  virith  principles  which  red 
wholly  on  conjedure.* 

*  There  is  indeed  one  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  and 
Matter,  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  jost  rules  of  philosophy. 
The  object  o(  this  is,  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
union,  without  atten^pting  to  explain  in  what  manner  they  are 
united. 

Lord  Bacon  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  gave  a  distinct  idea  of 
this  sort  of  speculation;  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  progress  has 
yet  been  made  in  it.  In  his  books  de  Augmentis  Scientiamm,  a 
variety  of  subjects  are  enumerated,  in  order  to  illustrate  its  nature  ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  most  of  these  are  in  a  high  degree^wious  and 
important.  '  The  following  list  comprehends  the  chief  of  those  her 
has  mentioned ;  with  the  addition  of  several  others,  recommended 
to  the  consideration  of  Philosophers  and  of  Medical  Inquirers,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Gr^ory.  S^  his  Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  ^uahlici^ 
tions  of  a  Physician. 

\p  The  doctfineof  the  preservation  and  impravemeDt  of  thedif' 
Cerent  senses. 

2.  The  history  of  the  power  and  influence  of  innagination. 

d.  The  history  of  the  several  species  of  enthusiasm. 

4.  The  history  of  the  various  circumstances  in  parents,  that  have 
an  influence  on  conception,  and  the  eoastitutioB  and  characters  of 
their  children,     n 

5.  The  history  of  dreams. 

6.  The  history  of  the  laws  of  custom  and  habit. 

7.  The  history  o£  the  effects  (^  music,  and  of  such  other  things 
as  operate  on  the  mind  and  body,  in  omseqftence  of  impressions 
made  on  the  senses. 

8.  The  history  of  natural  signs  and  language,  con^rehending  ' 
the  doctrine  of  physiognomy  and  of  outward  gesture. 

^  9.  The  history  of  the  power  and  laws  of  the  principle  of  imita- 
tion* 

To  this  list  varfous  other  subjects  might  be  added ;  particularly, 
the  history  of  the  laws  of  memory^  in  so  &r  as  they  appear  to  be 
connected  with  th^  state  of  the  body ;  ^xxi  the  history  oi  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  madness. 

This  view  of  the  connection  between  Mind  and  Matter  does  not 
&U  properly  under  the  plan  ik  the  following  work  ;  in  which  mf 
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The  obfervations  which  have  been  now  flated, 
with  refped  to  the  proper  limits  of  philofophical  cu- 
riofity,  have  too  frequently  efcaped  the  attention  of 
fpeculative  men,  in  all  the  different  departments  of 
icience.  In  none  of  thefe,  however,  has  this  inat- 
tention produced  fuch  a  variety  of  errors  and  abf\u*« 
dities,  as  in  the  fcience  of  mind ;  a  fubjeft  to  which, 
till  of  late,  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fufpeded, 
that  the  general  rules  of  philofophifing  are  applicable. 
The  ilrange  mixture  of  hA  and  hypothefis,  which 
the  greater  part  of  metaphyfical  inquiries  exhibit, 
had  led  almoll  imiverfally  to  a  beUef,  that  it  is  only  a 
very  hint  and  doubtful  light,  which  human  reafon 
can  ever  expeA  to  throw  on  this  dark,  but  intereft- 
ing,  field  of  fpeculation. 

Befide  this  inattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  phi- 
lofophical  inquiry,  other  fources  of  error,  from 
which  the  fcience  of  phyfics  is  entirely  exempted, 
liave  contributed  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  pht« 
lofophj'  of  mind.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  important 
proceed  from  that  difpofition  which  is  fo  natural  to 
every  perfon  at  the  commencement  of  his  philo- 
fophical purfuitB,  to  explain  intelledual  and  moral 
phenomena  by  the  analogy  of  the  material  world. 

I  before  took  notice  of  thofe  habits  of  inattention 
to  the  fubjects  of  our  confcioufnefst  which  take 
their  rife  in  that  period  of  our  lives  when  we  are  ne- 
ceffarily  employed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  and  laws  of  matter.  In  confequence  of 
this  eariy  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world,  they  appear  to  us  lefs  myfterious 
*than  thofe  of  mind ;  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that 

leading  object  is  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  oor  nature,  in  so  Tap 
as  they  can  be  discovered  by  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our  own 
consciousness  j  and  to  apply  these  principles  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena arising  from  them.  Various  incidental  remarks,  however, 
will  ocear  in  the  coarse  of  otir  inquiries,  tending  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  Sttl^eetf  compMbended  ixt  tba  foregoitig  enumeration*     / 
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we  have  advanced  one  ftep  in  expiatntng  the  latter, 
when  we  can  point  out  fome  analogy  betweeTi  them 
and  the  former.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  circum* 
ftance,  that  we  have  fcarcely  any  appropriated  lan^* 
guage  with  refped  to  mind,  and  that  the  words 
which  exprefe  its  different  operations,  are  almoft  all 
borrowed  from  the  objeds  ofourfenfes.  It  mufl, 
however,  appear  manifeft,  upon  a  very  little  reflec- 
tion, that  as  the  two  fubjedb  are  eflentially  diftind, 
and  as  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  laws,  the  analo- 
gies we  are  pleafed  to  fancy  between  them,  can  be 
of  no  ufe  in  illuftrating  either ;  and  that  it  is  no  leis 
unphilofophical  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  percep- 
tion, or  ot  the  afibciation  ot  ideas^  upon  mechanical 
principles ;  than  it  would  be  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena of  gravitation,  by  fupi>o(ing,  as  fonie  of  the  an- 
cients did,  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated 
with  principles  of  motion ;  or  to  explain  the  chem- 
ical phenomena  of  eledive  attradlions,  by  fuppofing 
the  fubftances  among  which  they  are  obferved^  to  be 
endowed  with  thought  and  voIition,-^The  analogy 
of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  the  inqui- 
ries which  form  the  ot^ect  of  the  following  work ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  guarded  againft,  as 
one  of  the  principal  fources  of  the  errors  to  which 
we  are  liable^ 

Among  the  different  pbilofophers  who  have  ipec- 
ulated  concerning  the  human  mind,  very  few  indeed 
can  be  mentioned,  who  have  at  all  times  been  able 
to  guard  againft  analogical  theories.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  fince  the  publi- 
cation of  Des  Cartes*  writings,  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual, and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  this  branch  of  fqience.  One  ftriking  proof 
of  this  is,  the  con t raft  between  the  metaphy  fical  Ipec- 
ulations  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminint  pbilofophers  in 
England  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  and  thofe 
'which  we  find  in  the  fy Aems^  however  imperfedt^  o£ 
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the  prefent  age.  Would  any  writer  now  oflfer  to 
the  world,  fuch  condufions  withrefpeft  to  the  mind, 
as  are  contained  in  the  two  following  paffages  from 
Locke  and  Newton  ?  *' Habits,*'  (fays  Locke,)  ''feem 
"  to  be  but  trans  of  motion,  in  the  animal  fpirits, 
*•  which,  once  fet  a-going,  continue  in  the  fame  fteps 
"they  had  been  ufed  to,  which,  by  often  treading, 
•'  are  worn  into  a  fmooth  oath,"  And  Newton  Mm- 
felf  has  propofed  the  folio  n^  ing  query,  concerning  the* 
manner  in  which  the  mind  perceives  external  objtcls, 
"  Is  not,'*  (fays  he,)  "  the  fenforium  of  animals  the 
*f  place  where  the  fentient  fubllance  is  prefent,  and 
*'  to  which  the  fenfible  fpecies  of  things  are  brought, 
**  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  they  may  be 
^'  perceived  by  the  mind  prefent  in  that  place  ?*'-— 
In  the  courfe  of  the  following  EfTays,  I  (hall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  quote  various  other  piflages  from  later 
writers,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  ei^plain  the 
other  phenomena  of  mind  upon  (imilar  principles. 

It  is  however  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even 
fince  the  period  when  philofophers  began  to  adopt  a 
more  rational  plan  of  inquiry  with  refpeft  to  fuch 
fubjedis,  they  have  been  obliged  to  fpend  fo  much  erf 
their  time  in  clearing  away  the  rubbifh  colleded  by 
their  predecefl()rs.  1  his  indeed  was  a  preliminary 
ftep,  which  the  ftate  of  the  icience,  and  the  conciu* 
fions  to  which  it  had  led,  rendered  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  ;  for,  however  important  the  pofitive  advanta- 
ges may  be,  which  are  to  be  expefted  from  itb  future 
progrefs,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  eflential  to  human 
improvement  and  happinefs,  as  a  fatisfa6):ory  refuta- 
tion of  that  fceptical  philofophy,  which  had  flruck 
at  the  root  of  all  knowledge,  and  all  belief.  Such  a 
refutntion  feems  to  have  been  the  principal  objeft 
which  Dr.  Reid  propofed  to  himfelf  in  his  metaphys- 
ical inquiries  ;  and  to  this  objeft  his  labours  have 
been  directed  with  fo  much  a'  ility,  candor,  and  per- 
feverance,  that  unlefs  future  fceptics  ihould  occupy 
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a  ground  very  different  from  that  of  their  predecef* 
fors,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  controverfy  will  ever  be 
renewed.  The  rubbilh  being  now  removed,  and 
the  foundations  laid,  it  is  time  to  begin  the  fuper* 
ftruAure.  The  progrefe  which  I  have  made  in  it  is, 
I  am  feniible,  very  inconiiderable ;  yet  I  flatter  my- 
felf,  that  the  little  I  have  done,  will  be  fufficient  to  U- 
luftrate  the  importance  of  the  fludy,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  fubjecls  of  which  I  am  to  treat,  to  the  zU 
tention  of  others. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made,  the 
reader  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  I  have  ftudi* 
oufly  avoided  the  confideration  of  thofe  queftions 
which  have  been  agitated  in  the  prefent  age,  between 
the  patrons  of  the  fceptical  philofophy,  and  their  op- 
ponents. Thefe  controverfies  have,  in  truth,  no  pe- 
culiar connexion  with  the  inquiries  on  whicH  I  am 
to  enter.  It  is  indeed  only  by  an  examination  of 
the  principles  of  our  nature,  that  they  can  be  brought 
to  a  fatisfadory  conclufion  ;  but  fuppofing  them  to 
remain  undecided,  our  fceptical  doubts  concerning 
the  certainty  of  human  knowledge.  Would  no' more 
affed  the  philofophy  of  mind,  than  they  would  affed 
any  of  the  branches  of  phyfics;  nor  would  our  doubts 
concerning  even  the  exiftence  of  mind,  affeA  this 
branch  of  fcience,  any  more  than  the  doubts  of  th^ 
Berkeleian,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  matter,  affe<fl: 
his  opinions  in  natural  philofophy. 

To  what  purpofes  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind  according  to  the  view  which  I  propofe  to  take 
of  it,  is  fubfervient,  I  fliall  endeavor  to  explain,  at 
fome  length,  in  the  following  fection. 
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SECTION  I. 

0/tbe  Utility  of  the  Philofopby  of  the  Human  Mind. 

I 

IT  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  mu-> 
tual  connexion  between  the  different  arts  and  fden- 
ces,  and  that  the  improvements  which  are  made  in 
one  branch  of  human  knowledge,  frequently  throw 
light  on  others,  to  which  it  has  apparently  a  v^ry  re* 
mote  relation.  The  modern  difcoveries  in  aftrono^ 
my,  and  in  pure  mathematics,  have  contributed  to 
bring  the  art  of  navigation  to  a  degree  of  perfeftion 
formerly  unknown*  The  rapid  progrefs  which  has 
been  lately  made  in  aftronomy,  anatomy,  and  bota« 
ny,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  aid  which  tbefe 
fciences  have  received  from  the  art  of  the  optician. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments  o£ 
fcience  and  of  art  mutually  reflet  light  on  each  oth- 
^r,it  is  not  always  neceffary  either  for  the  philofc^er 
or  the  artift  to  aim  at  the  acquifition  of  general 
knowledge.  Both  of  them  may  fafely  take  many 
principles  for  granted,  without  being  able  to  demon« 
firate  their  truth.  A  feaman,  though  ignorant  of 
mathematics,  may  apply,  with  corre^neis  and  dex- 
terity, the  rules  for  findii\g  the  Itogitude  :  An  afiro- 
Bomer,  or  a  botanift,  though  ignorant  of  optics,  may 
avail  himfelf  of  the  ufe  of  the  telefcope^  or  the  mi- 
crofcope.  - 

Thefe  obfervations  are  daily  exemplified  in  the 
cafe  of  the  artift  ;  who  has  feldom  either  inclination 
or  leifure  to  fpeculate  concerning  the  principles  of 
bis  art.  It  is  rarely,  however,  we  meet  with  a  man 
of  &ience,  who  has  confined  his  ftudies  wholly  to 
one  branch  ef  knowledge  That  curiofity,  which 
he  has  been  accuftomjed  to  indulge  in  the  courfe  of 
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his  favorite  purfutt,  will  naturally  extend  itfelf  to 
every  remarkable  objed  which  falls  under  his  obfer- 
vation  ;  and  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  a  fource  of  perpet- 
ual diflatisfadlion  to  his  mind,  till  it  has  been  fo  far 
gratified  as  lo  enable  him  .to  explain  all  the  various 
phenomena,  which  his  profeilional  habits  are  every 
day  prefenling  to  his  view. 

As  every  particular  Icience  is  in  this  manner  con- 
jiefted  with  others,  to  which  it  naturally  direfts  the 
attention,  fo  all  the  purfuits  of  life^  whether  they 
terminate  infpecuktion  or  a^on,  arecohnefted  with 
that  general  fcience,  which  has  the  human  mind  for 
its  object.  The  powers  of  the  underftanding  are 
initruments  which  all  men  employ ;  and  his  curiufi- 
ty  muft  be  fmall  indeed,  who  pafles  through  life  in 
a  total  ignorance  of  faculties,  which  his  wants  Ind 
neceillties  force  him  habitually  to  exercife,  and  which 
fo  remarkably  diftingui{h  man  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals. The  adive  principles  of  our  nature,  which, 
by  their  various  modifications  and  combinations, 
give  rife  to  all  the  moral  differences  among  men,  are 
fitted,  in  a  fiill  higher  degree,  if  poflible,  to  intereft 
thofe,  who  are  either  difpofed  to  refle<9'  on  their  own 
charafters,  or  to  obferve,  with  attention,  the  charac- 
ters of  others.  The  phenomena  refulting  from  thefe 
faculties  and  principles  of  the  mind,  are  every  mo- 
ment foliciting  our  notice ;  and  open  to  our  examin- 
ation, a  field  of  diHovery,  as  inexhaufiible  as  the 
phenomena  of  the  materia^  world  ;  and  exhibiting 
not  lefs  firiking  marks  of  divine  wifdom. 

While  all  the  fciences,  and  all  the  purfuits  of  life, 
have  this  common  tendency  to  lead  our  inquiries  to 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  nature,  this  laft  branch 
of  knowledge  borrows  its  principles  from  no  other 
fcienee  whatever.  Hence  there  is  fomething  in  the 
ftudy  of  it,  which  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  a  refleft- 
ing  and  inquifitive  mind  ;  and  fomething  in  the  con-, 
dufions  to  whidi  it  leads,  on  which  the  mind  refls 
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With  peculiar  fatisfadion.  Till  once  our  opinions  are 
in  fome  degree  fixed  with  refpe<^  to  it,  we  abandon 
ourfelves^  with  reludance,  to  particular  fcientific  in* 
veftigations  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  general 
knowledge  of  fuch  of  its  principles  as  are  oioft  fitted 
to  excite  the  curiofity,  not  only  prepares  us  for  en* 
gaging  in  other  purfuits  with  more  liberal  and  com* 
prehenfive  views,  but  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  profe* 
cute  them  with  a  more  undivided  and  concentrated 
attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  mert  ly  as  a  fubjed:  of  fpecula* 
tive  curiofity,  that  the  principles  of  the  human  mind 
deferve  a  careful  examination.  The  advantages  to 
be  expelled  from  a  fuccefsful  analyfis  of  it  ^re  vari* 
ous ;  and  fome  of  them  of  fuch  importance^  as  to 
render  it  aftonifhing,  that,  amidft  all  the  fuccefs  with 
which  the  fubordinate  fciences  have  been  cultivated^ 
this,  which  comprehends  the  principles  of  all  of  them^ 
Ihould  be  ftill  fufPered  to  remain  in  its  infancy. 
*  I  fliall  endeavor  to  illuflrate  a  few  of  thefe  advan- 
tages, beginning  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
moft  important  of  any  ;  the  light,  which  a  philofophi* 
cal  analyfis  of  the  principles  of  the  mind  would  ne- 
ceffarily  throw,  on  the  fubjeiSls  of  intellectual  an4 
moral  education. 

The  moft  efiential  objects  of  education  are  the  two 
following  :  Firll,  to  cultivate  all  the  various  princi« 
pies  of  our  nature,  both  fpeculative  and  adive^  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greateft  per- 
fediqn  of  which  they  are  lufceptible ;  and.  Secondly, 
by  watching  over  the  impreffions  and  aff<.)ciations 
which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  fecure  it 
againft  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors  ;  and,  as 
far  as  pofiible,  to  engage  its  prepoifeffions  on  the  fide 
of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a  philofophical  analyfis  of 
the  mind,  that  a  fyftematical  plan  can  be  founded^ 
for  the  accompii£hment  of  either  of  thefe  purpofes. 

There' are  few  individuals,  whofe  education  has 
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been  conducted  in  every  refpe£l  with  attention  and 
judgment.     Alitioft  every  man  of  refle6tion  is  con^ 
fBous,  when  he  arrives  at  maturity,  of  many  defeds 
in  his  mental  powers  ;  and  of  many  inconvenient 
habits,  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  reme« 
died  in  his  infancy  or  youth.     Such  a  confciouTneis 
is  the  firft  ftep  towards  improvemeiit ;  and  the  per- 
fon  who  feels  it,  if  he  is  poffefled  of  refoiution  and. 
fi:eadinei6,  will  not  fcruple  to  begin,  even  in  advan« 
ced  years,  a  new  courife  of  education  for  himfelf. 
The  degree  of  reflection  and  obfervation,  indeed, 
which  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  cannot  be  exped- 
ecl  from  any  one  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  as . 
thefe  are  the  loft  powers  of  the  mind  which  unfold . 
themfelves ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  think  of  the 
improvement  of  our  faculties  ;  and  much  progrels 
may  be  made,  in  the  art  c^  applying  them  fucceisfui- ' 
ly  to  their  proper  objefts,  or  in  obviating  the  in-  • 
conveniencies  refulting  from  their  imperferaon,  not  *^ 
only  in  manhood,  but  in  old  age. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  millakes  of  our  early  in* 
firudors,  ^at  all  our  intellefhial  defeJfls  are  to  be 
afcribed.  There  is  no  profeiOion  or  purfuit  which 
has  n6t  habits  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  which  does  not 
leave  fome  powers  of  the  mind  dormant,  while  it 
exercifes  and  improves  the  reft.  If  we  wiih,  there- 
fore, to  cultivate  the  niind  to  the  extent  of  its  capaci- 
ty, we  muft  not  reft  fatisfied  with  that  em^yment 
which  its  faculties  receive  from  our  particular  fitua- 
tion  in  life.  It  is  not  in  the  awkward  and  profeifion- 
al  form  of  a  mechanic,  who  has  ftrengthened  partic- 
ular muCcles  of  his  body  by  the  habits  of  his  trade, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  perfection  of  our  animal 
nature :  neither  is  it  among  men  of  confined  pur- 
fuits,  whether  fpeculative  or  adive,  that  we  are  to 
exped  to  find  the  human  mind  in  its  higheft  ftate  of 
cultivation.  A  variety  oiF  exercifes  is  neceiEuy  to 
preferve  the  animal  frame  in  vigour  aud  beauty ;  and 
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a  variety  of  thofe  occupations  which  literature  and 
iclence  afford,  added  to  a  promifcuous  intercourie 
\)rith  the  world,  in  the  habits  of  converfation  and  bu« 
finefs,  is  no  lefs  neceffary  for  the  improvement  of  the 
underftanding.  T  acknowledge,  that  there  are  fome 
profeflions,  in  which  a  man  of  very  confined  acqui- 
fitions  may  arrive  at  the  firft  eminence;  and  in 
which  he  will  perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  excel, 
the  more  he  has  concentrated  the  whole  force  of  his 
mind  to  one  particular  objed.  But  fuch  a  perfon, 
however  diftinguiflied  in  his  own  fphere,  is  educated 
merely  to  be  a  literary  artifan  ;  and  neither, attains 
thepisrfedion,  nor  the  happinefs  of  his  nature.  ^'That 
education  only  can  be  confidered  as  complete  and 
generous,  which"  (in  the  language  of  Milton) "  fits 
••  a  man  to  perform  juftly,  &ilfully,  and  magnanim- 
**  oufly ,  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  pubUc,  of  , 
•*  peace,  and  of  .war*/' 

I  hope  it  wiU  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  aa 
indiscriminate  attention  to  all  the  objects  of  fpecula* 
tioti  and  df  a^on.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  the  neceffity  of  limiting  the  field  oiFour  exertion, 
if  we  wifli  to  benefit  fociety  by  our  labours.  But  it 
is  perfetfUy  ccnfiftent  with  the  moft  intenfe  applica- 
tion to  our  favourite  purfuit,  to  cultivate  that  gen« 
er^  acquaintance  with  letters  and  with  the  world, 
which  may  be  fufficient  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to 
prefenre  it  from  any  danger  of  contradling  the  pe- 
dantry of  a  particular  profeflion.  In  many  cafes, 
(as  was  already  remarked,)  the  fdences  reflect  lizht 
on  each  other ;  and  the  general  acquifitions  which  - 
we  have  made  in  other  purfuits,  may  fu^nifh  us  with 
ufeful  helps  foi^  the  farther  profecution  of  our  own. 
But  even  in  thofe  infiances  in  which  the  cafe  is  oth* 
erwife,  ^d  in  which  thefe  Hberal  accomplifhments 
muil  be  purchafed  by  the  fiicrifice  of  a  part  of  our 
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profeffional  eminence,  the  acquifitaon  of  them  will 
amply  repay  any  lofs  we  may  iufiain.  It  ought  not 
to  be  the  leading  objeft  of  any  one,  to  become  an  emi- 
nent metaphyficiati,  mathematician^  or  poet ;  but  to 
render  himfelf  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agree- 
able, a  refpedable,  and  an  ufeful  member  of  foaety. 
A  man  who  iofes  his  fight,  improves  the  fen  Ability 
of  his  touch ;  but  who  would  confent,  for  fuch  a  re- 
compence,  to  pan  with  the  pleafures  which  he  receives 
from  the  eye  ? 

It  is  aimoft  unneceflary  for  me  to  remark,  how 
m  uch  individuals  would  be  aflifted  in  the  proper  and 
liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  previoufly 
led  to  take  a  comprehenfive  furvey  of  human  nature 
in  all  its  parts ;  of  its  various  faculties,  and  powers  and 
ftiurces  of  enjoyment ;  and  of  the  eflFeds  which  are  pro- 
duced on  thefe  principles  by  particular  fituations.  It  is 
iuch  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the  mind^ 
that  can  enable  a  perfon  to  judge  of  his  own  acqui- 
fitions ;  and  to  employ  the  mou  effectual  means  for 
fupplying  his  defeds,  and  removing  his  inconvenient 
habits.  Without  Ibme  degree  of  it,  every  man  is  in 
danger  of  ccntrading  bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware ; 
and  of  fuffering  fome  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay, 
for  want  of  proper  exercife. 

If  the  bufinefs  of  early  education  were  more  tho- 
roughly, and  more  generally,  underftood,  it  would 
be  lefs  neceffary  for  individuals,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for  them- 
felves.     But  education  never  can  be  fyftematically 
direfted  to  its  proper  objects,  till  we  have  obtained, 
not  only  an  accurate  analyfis  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  and  an  account  of  the  mod  im- 
.portant  laws  which  regulate  their  operation  ;  but  an 
explanation  of  the  various  modifications  and  combi- 
nations of  thefe  principles,  which  produce  that  di- 
verfity  of  talents,  genius,  and  character,  we  obferve 
among  men%    To  inflru^l;  youth  in  the  languages^ 
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and  in.the  fciences,  is  comparatively  of  little  impor- 
tance, if  we  are  inattentive  to  the  habits  they  ac- 
quire ;  and  are  not  careful  in  giving,  to  all  their 
different  faculties,  and  all  their  different  principles  of 
action,  a  proper  degree  of  employment.     Abflract- 
ing  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral  powers^ 
ho\v  extenfive  and  difficult  is  the  bufineis  of  con« 
du(^ing  their  intelledual  improvement !   To  watch, 
pver  the  affociations  which  they  form  in  their  ten* 
der  years ;  to  give  them  early  habits  of  mental  adiv- 
ity  ;  to  roufe  their  curiofity,  and  to  dired  it  to  prop* 
er  objeds ;  to  exercife  their  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion ;  to  cultivate  in  their  minds  a  turn  for  fpecula* 
tion,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve  their  attention 
alive  to  the  objeds  around  them ;  to  awaken  their 
feniibilities  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  infpire 
them  with  a  relifh  for  intelledual  enjoyment ;  thefe 
jTorm  but  a  part  of  the  bulineis  of  education ;   and 
yet  the  execution  even  of  thiii  part  requires  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  general  principles  of  our  nature^ 
ivhich  &ldom  falls  to  the  mare  of  thofe  to  whom ' 
the  inftrudtion  of  youth  is  commonly  intruded*— 
Nor  will  fuch  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  as  I  have  nuw  defcribed,  be  always  fufficient 
in  pradice.     An  uncommon  degree  of  fagacity  is 
frequently  requifite,  in  order  to  accommodate  gene- 
ral rules  to  particular  tempers,  and  charaders.— *Iq 
whatever  way  we  chufe  to  account  for  it,  whether 
by  original  organization,  or  by  the  operation  of  mor* 
al  caufes,  in  very  early  infancy ;  no  h&,  can  be  more 
undeniable,  than  that  there  are  important  differences 
difcerniUe  in  the  minds  of  children,  previrms  to  that 
period  at  which,  in  general,  their  intelledual  educa- 
tion commences.     There  is,  too,  a  certain  heredita- 
ry character  (whether  refulting  from  phyfical  con- 
fiitution,  or  caught  from  imitation  and  the  influence 
of  fituation,)  which  appears  remarkably  in  particular 
families.    One  race,  for  a  fucceifiua  ot  genei^atioos^ 
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is  difiinguiflied  by  a  genhis  for  the  abftraA  fdences, 
while  it  U  deficient  in  vivacity,  in  imagination,  and 
intafie:  another  is  no  lefs  diftinguimed  for  wit, 
and  gaiety,  and  fancy ;  while  it  appears  incapable  of 
patient  attention,  or  of  profound  refearch.  The 
iyftem  of  education  which  is  proper  to  be  adopted 
in  particular  cafes,  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  have  fome 
reference  to  thefe  circumftances ;  and  to  be  calcula- 
ted, as  much  as  poffible,  to  develope  and  to  cherifli 
thofe  intdledual  and  a£Hve  principles,  in  which  a  ^ 
natural  deficiency  is  moft  to  be  apprehended.  Mon- 
tefquieu,  and  other  fpeculative  politicians,  have  in-  ^ 
fifted  much  on  the  reference  which  education  and 
laws  Ihould  have  to  climate.  I  (hall  not  take  upon 
me  to  fay,  how  £itr  their  conclufions  on  this  fubjeft 
are  juft ;  but  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is  a 
foundation  in  philofophy,  and  good  fenfe,  for  ac- 
commodating, at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  the  ed-  , 
ucation  of  individuals  to  thofe  particular  turns  of 
mind,  to  which,  from  hereditary  propenfities,  or 
from  moral  fittiation,  they  may  be  prefumed  to  have 
a  natural  tendency. 

There  are  few  fubjeds  more  hackneyed  than  that  ; 
of  education ;  and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the  ; 
opinions  of  the  world  are  ftill  more  divided.  Nor 
is  this-furprifing ;  for  moft  of  thofe  who  have  (pec- 
ulated concerning  it,  have  confined  their  attention 
chiefly  to  incidental  queftions  about  the  compara- 
tive sMdvantages  of  public  or  private  inftru&ion,  or 
the  utility  of  particular  languages  or  fciences;  with- 
out attempting  a  previous  examination  of  thofe  fac- 
ulties and  principles  of  the  mind,  which  it  is  the 
great  object  of  education  to  improve.  Many  excel- 
lent detached  obfervations,  indeed,  both  on  the  in- 
telledhial  and  moral  powers,  are  to  be  colleded  from 
the  writings  of  ancient  and  modern  authors ;  but  I 
do  not  know,  that  in  any  language  an  attempt  ha^ 
been  made  to  analyfe  and  iUullrate  the  principles  of 
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hiiman  nature,  in  order  to  lay  a  phjilofophical  foun- 
dation for  their  proper  culture. 

I  have  even  heard  fome  very  ingenious  and  in- 
telligent men  difpute  the  propriety  of  fo  fyfiematicat 
a  plan  of  inftrudion.  The  moft  fuccefstul  and 
fplendid  e:^ertions,  both  in  the  fcie^ices  and  arts,  (it 
has  been  frequently  remarked,)  have  been  made  by 
individuals,  in  whofe  minds  the  feeds  cf  genius  were 
allowed  to  fhoot  up,  wild  and  free  ;  while,  from 
the  mod  careful  and  Ikilful  tuition,  feldom  any 
thing  refults  above  mediocrity.  I  ihail  not,  at  pre£* 
ent,  enter  into  any  difcuflions  with  refped  to  the 
certainty  of  the  faft  on  which  this  opinion  is  found- 
ed. Suppofing  the  fad  to  be  completely  eflabliihed, 
it  muft  ftill  be  remembered,  that  originality  of  gen- 
ius does  not  always  imply  vigor  and  comprehennve« 
ne(s,  and  liberality  of  mind ; .  and  that  it  is  defirable 
only,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  theie  more 
valuable  qualities.  I  already  hinted,  that  there  are 
fome  purfuits,  in  which,  as  they  require  the  exertion 
only  of  a  fmall  number  of  our  faculties,  an  individu- 
al, who  has  a  natural  turn  for  them^  will  be  more 
likely  to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  by  being  fuflfered  to  fol- 
low his  original  bias,  than  if  his  attention  were  dif- 
traded  by  a  more  liberal  courfe  of  ftudy.  But 
wherever  fuch  men  are  to  be  found,  they  rouft  be 
confidered,  on  the  moft  favorable  fuppoiition,  as 
having  facrificed,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  perfed- 
ion  and  the  happinels  of  their  nature^  to  the  anrufe- 
meiit  or  infirudion  of  others.  It  is  too,,  in  times  of 
general  darknefs  and  barbarifm,  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  originality  of  genius  moft  frequently 
appears  :  and  furely  the  great  aim  of  an  enlighten- 
ed and'benevolent  philofophy,  is  not  to  rear  a  fmall 
number  of  individuals,  who  may  be  regarded  at 
proHigies  in  an  ignorant  and  admiring  age,  but  to 
difFufe,  as  widely  as  poflible,  that  degree  of  cultiva^ 
tion  which  may  enable  the  bulk  of  a  people  to  po£^ 
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fefs  all  the  intelleAual  and  moral  improvement  of 
which  their  nature  is  fufceptible.  '^  Original  gen- 
ius" (fays  Voltaire)  "  occurs  but  feldom  in  a  nation 
**  where  the  literary  tafte  is  formed.  The  number 
*^  of  cultivated  minds  which  there  abound,  like  the 
•'  trees  in  a  thick  and  flourilhing  foreft,  prevent  any 
^*  iingte  individual  from  rearing  his  head  far  above  the 
**  reft.  Where  trade  is  in  few  hands,  we  meet  with 
"  a  fmall  number  of  over-grown  fortunes  in  the 
«*  midft  of  a  general  poverty  :  in  proportion  as  it 
**  extends,  opulence  becomes  general,  and  great  for*- 
^'  tunes  rare»  It  is,  precifely,  becaufe  there  is  at 
**  prefent  much  light,  and  much  cultivation,  irt 
*'  France,  that  we  are  led  to  complain  of  the  want 
*•  of  fuperior  genius/' 

To  what  purpofe,  indeed,  it  may  be  faid,  all  this 
labor  ?  Is  not  the  importance  of  every  thing  to  man^ 
to  be  ultimately  eftimated  by  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote his  happinefs  ?  And  is  not  our  daily  experi* 
ence  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  this  i^^  in  geiier- 
al,  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  culture  which 
his  nature  has  received  ? — Nay,  is  there  not  fome 
ground  for  fufpefting,  that  the  lower  orders  of  men 
enjoy,  on  the  whole,  a  more  enviable  condition, 
than  their  more  enlightened  and  refined  fuperiors  ? 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  happinefs,  in  fo 
far  as  it  arifes  from  the  mind  itfelf,  will  be  always 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  perfeftion  which  its 
powers  have  attained ;  but  that,  in  cultivating  thefe 
powers,  with  a  view  to  this  mofl  important  of  all 
objefts,  it  is  effentially  neceffary  that  fuch  a  degree 
of  attention  be  beftowed  on  all  of  them,  as  may  pre- 
ferve  them  in  that  ftate  of  relative  ftrength,  which 
appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature. 
In  confequence  of  an  exclufive  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  imagination,  the  tafte,  the  reafoning  fac- 
ulty, or  any  of  the  active  principles,  it  is  poflible  thajt 
"the  pleafure3  of  human  life  may  be  diiiiinilhed,  or 
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Its  pains  increafed ;  but  the  inconvenienees  which 
are  experienced  in  fuch  cafes,  are  not  to  be  afcribed 
to  education,  but  to  a  partial  and  injudicious  educa- 
tion. In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  poffible,  that  the  poet,  the 
tnetaphyfician,  or  the  man  of  tafte  and  refinement, 
may  appear  to  difadvantage,  when  compared  with 
the  vulgar  j  for  fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment 
of  Providence  with  refpeft  to  the  lower  orders,  that 
although  not  one  principle  of  their  nature  be  coni- 
pletely  unfolded,  the  whole  of  thefe  principles  pre- 
ferve  among  themfelves,  that  balance  which  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds  and  to  a 
prudent  and  fteady  conduct  in  the  limited  fphere 
which  is  affigned  to  them,  far  more  completely,  than 
in  ihofe  of  their  fuperiors,  whofe  education  has  been 
conducted  on  an  erroneous  or  imperfeft  fyftem  :  but 
ail  this,  far  from  weakening  the  torce  of  the  forego- 
ing obfervations,  only  lerves  to  deir^onftrate  how 
impoflible  it  always  will  be,  to  form  a  rational  plaa 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  without  an  accu- 
rate and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  human  conftitution. 

1  he  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufficient  to  illufirate  the  dangerous  confequences 
which  are  likely  to  refult  from  a  partial  and  injudi. 
cious  cultivation  of  the  mind ;  and,  at  the  fame  time^ 
to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  intelleftual  philofophy, 
in  enabling  us  to  preferve  a  proper  balance  among 
all  its  various  faculties,  ^principles  of  a<Etion,  and  ca- 
pacities of  enjoyment.  Many  additional  obferva- 
tions might  be  offered,  on  the  tendency  which  an 
accurate  analyfis  of  its  powers  night  probably  have, 
to  fuggeft  rules  for  their  farther  improvement,  and 
for  a  more  fuccefsful  application  of  them  to  their 
proper  purpofes  :  but  this  fubjeft  I  Ihall  not  profe- 
cute  at  prefent,  as  the  illuftration  of  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  objefts  of  the  following  work. — 1  hat  the 
memory,  the  imagination,  or  the  realonig  faculty. 
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are  to  be  inftantly  ftrengthen^d  in  confequence  of 
our  fpeculations  concerniog  their  nature,  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  ;  but  it  is  furely  far  from  be* 
ing  unreafonable  to  think,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  which  regulate  thefe  powers,  may  fuggeft 
^  some  ufeful  rules  for  their  gradual  cultivation  ;  for 
remedying  their  defers,  in  the  cafe  of  individuals^ 
and  even  for  extending  thofe  limits,  which  nature 
feems,  at  firft  view,  to  have  aligned  them. 

To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intelled- 
ual  and  moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being 
raifed  by  cultivation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive*  The 
eSe&s  of  early,  continued,  and  fyftematical  educa* 
tion,  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  children  who  are  trained^ 
for  the  fake  of  gain,  to  feats  of  firength  and  agility^ 
jufiify,  perhaps,  the  mofi  fanguine  views  which  it  is 
poillble  for  a  philofopher  to  form,  with  refped  to 
the  improvemeht  of  the  fpecies. 

I  now  proceed  to  confider,  how  hr  the  philofo* 
phy  of  mind  may  be  ufeful  in  accompUfliing  the  fee* 
ond  objed):  of  education  ;  by  aflifting  us  in  the  maa* 
agement  of  early  impreffions  and  aflociations. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which 
we  aft  in  life,  are  not  the  refult  of  our  own  invefii* 
gations ;  bujt  are  adopted  implicitly,  in  infancy 
and  youth,  upon  the  authority  of  others*  Even 
the  great  principles  of  ntorality,  although  implant- 
ed in  every  hearty  are  commonly  aided  and  cher- 
iflied,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  care  of 
our  inftrtiftors* — All  this  is  undoubtedly  agreea- 
ble to  the  intentions  of  nature  ;  and,  indeed,  were 
the  cafe  otherwife,  fociety  could  not  fubfifl  ;  for 
nothingcan  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  condemned  as  they  are  to  laborious  oc- 
cupations, which  are  inconipatible  with  intelleftu- 
al  improvement,*  are  perfeAly  incapable  of  forming 
their  own  opinions  on  fome  of  the  moft  important 
fohjeas  that  can  employ  the  human  mind.    It  is  ev- 
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N    ident,  at  the  hme  tiaie,  that  as  no  fyilem  of  educjt- 
[  .  tion  is  perfeft,  a  variety  of  prejudices  muft  in  thb 

^ay,  take  an  early  hold  of  our  belief ;  fo  as  to  acquire 
over  it  an  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  mofl: 
incontrovertible  truths.  When  a  child  hears,  either 
a  fpeculative  abfurdity,  or  an  erroneous  principle  of 
adion5  recommended  and  enforced  daily,  by  the  faai# 
ircnce  which  firft  conveyed  to  it  thofe  iimple  and  fub« 
lime  leflbns  of  mora^ty  and  religion  which  are  con- 
genial to  its  nature,  is  it4o  be  wondered  at,  that,  iii 
i^ture  life,  it  &ould  find  it  fo  difficult  to  eradicate 
prejudices  which  have  twined  their  roots  with  all 
th#  efientkl  principies  of  the  human  frame  ?«^If  fuch^ 
however,  be  the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  with 
refpeA  to  th<^  ordera  of  men  who  are  employed  in 
bodSy  labor,  it  is  equatty  clear,  that  fhe  meant  to  im« 
pofe  it  as  a  double  obligation  on  thofe  who  receive  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  to  exaoiine,  with 
the  moft  fcrupulow  care,  the  foundation  of  all  thoft^ 
received  opinions,  which  have  any  amnexion  w^h 
morality,  or  with  human  hap^inelk.  If  the  xmAti' 
tude  muft  be  led,  it  is  of  coafequ^nce,  furely,  that  it 
flioutd  be  led  by  enlightafied  condu£lors  ;  by  mert 
who  are  able  to  diftinguiih  troth  from  error  y  and 
to  draw  the  line  between  thofe  prejudices  which  ard 
innocent  or  falutary,  (if  indeed  there  are  any  preju- 
dices^ which  are  really  falutary^)  and  thoie  which  are 
hofUle  to  the  interefts  of  virtue  and  of  mankind.  . 

In  fuch  a  fiate  of  fociety  as  that  in  which  we  liye^ 
the  prejudices  of  a  moral,  a  political,  and  a  religious 
mature,  which  we  imbibe  in  early  life,  are  £0  various, 
aiid  at  the  fame  time  fo  intimately  blended  with  the 
belief  we  entertain  of  the  moR  facred  and  importani 
I  truths,  that  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  a  phiiofophei? 

i  muft.neceffarily  be  devoted,  not  fo  much  to  the  ac« 

quifition  of  new  knowledge,  as  to  unlearn  the  er^ 
rors  to  which  he  had  been  taught  to  give  an  impli^ 
tiit.a£lent,^before  the  dawn  of  reaibaand r^edioo^ 
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And  unle&  he  fubmit  in  tlits  manner  to  bring  all  his 
opinions  to  the  teft  of  a  fevere  examination,  his  in- 
genuity, and  his  learning,  inftead  of  enlightening  the 
wovid,  will  only  enable  him  to  give  an  additional 
currenqr,  and  an  additional  authority,  to  eftablifhed 
errors.  To  attempt,  fuch  a  ftruggle  againft  early 
prejudices,  is,  indeed,  the  profefled  aim  of  all  pbilof- 
opners ;  but  how  few  are  to  be  found  who  have 
force  of  mind  fufficient  for  accompliihing  their  ob- 
ject ;  and  who,  in  freeing  themfdves  from  •ne  let 
of  errors,  do  not  allow  themfelves  to  be  carried  away 
with  another  ?  To  fucceed  in  it  completely.  Lord 
Bacon  feems  to  have  thought^  (in  one  of  the  moft 
remarkable  paflages  of  his  writings,)  to  be  mure 
than  can  well  be  expeded  from  human  frailty.— 
^*  Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis  conftantia  inventus  eft^ 
ut^  decreverit,  et  fibi  impofuerit,  theorias  et  no- 
tiones  communes  peuitus  abolere,  et  intelledunft 
^  abrafum  et  aequum  ad  particularia,  de  integrp,  ap- 
*^  plicare.  Itaque  ilia  ratio  humana,  quam  habemu^iy 
**  ex  multa  fide,  et '  multo  etiam  caiu,  nee  non  &s. 
puerilibus,  quas  primo  haufimus,  notionibus,  far- 
rago quasdam  eft,  et  congeries.  Quod  fiquis,  aetate 
^  matura,  et  fenfibus  integris,  et  mente  repurgata, 
^  fe  ad  experientiam,  et  ad  particularia  de  it^:^  ap- 
**  plicet,  de  eo  melius  fperaudum  eft." 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from 
the  influence  of  error,  that  it  is  ufeful  to  examine 
the  foundation  of  eftabliflied  opinions*  It  is  fuch  an 
examination  alone,  that,  in  an  inquifitive  age  like 
the  prefent,  ^an  fecure  a  philoibpher  from  the  dan-* 
ger  of  ultimated  fcepticifm.  To  this  extreme,  in- 
deed, the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to 
give  him  a  tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In 
the  former  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  the 
intimate  afibciation  which  had  been  formed,  in  the 
prevailing  fyftems  of  education,  between  truth  and 
error^  had  given  to  the  latter  an  afcendant  over  the 
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Blinds  of  men,  which  it  could  never  have  acquired, 
if  divefied  of  fuch  an  alliance.     The  cafe  has,  of  late 
years,  been  moft  remarkably  reverfed  :  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind,  in  confequence  of  the  growth  of  a 
more  liberal  fpirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  againft  ma- 
ny  of  thofe  abfurdities,  which  bad  fo  long  held  human 
reafon  in  captivity  ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  ' 
could  reafonably  have  been  expected,  that,  in  the  firft 
moments  of  their  emancipation,  philofophers  fliouid 
have  topped  fhort,  at  the  precife  boundary,  which 
cooler  reflexion,  and  more  moderate  views,  would 
have  prefcribed.     The  hA  i$,  that  they  have  pafled 
far  beyond  it ;  and  that,  an  their  zeal  to  deftroy  preju- 
dices, they  have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots, 
many  of  rhebeftand  happieftand  moft  eflential  princi- 
ples of  our  nature.    Having  remarked  the  powerful 
influence  of  education  over  the  mind,  they  have  con- 
eluded,  that  man  is  wholly  a  factitious  being ;  not  re- 
colleding,  that  this  very  fufceptibility  of  education 
prefuppofes  certain  original  princifdes,  which  are  com* 
mon  to  the  whole  fpecies ;  and  that,  as  error  can  only 
take  2  permanent  hold  of  a  candid  mind  by  being 
grafted  on  truths,  which  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
eradicate ;  even  the  influence,  which  falie  and  abliird 
opinions  occafionally  acquire  over  the  belief,  inftead 
of  being  an  argument  for  uiiiverfal  fcepticiim,  is  the 
moft  decifive  argument  againft  it  ;    inafmuch  as  it 
ihews,  that  there  are  fome  truths  fo  incorporated 
and  identified  with  our  nature,  that  they  can  recon- 
cile us  even  to  the  abfurdities  arid  contradictions  with  ' 
which  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  infeparably  connected. 
The  fceptical  philofophers,  for  example,  of  the  pres-^ 
cnt  ag0,  have  frequently  attempted  to  hold  up  to  pd- 
icule,  thofe  contemptible  and  puerile  fuperftirions, 
which  have  difgraced  the  creeds  of  fome  of  the  moft 
enlightened  nations ;  and  which  have  not  only  com- 
manded the  aflent,  but  the  reverence,  of  men  of  the 
moft  accomplifiied  underftandings.    But  thefe  his* 
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tones  of  human  imbecility  are,  in  truth,  the  ftirohg^ 
eft  teftimonies  Mrhich  can  be  produced,  to  prove,  how 
wonderhil  is  the  influence  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  morality  over  the  belief;  when  they  are 
able  to  fandify,  in  the  apprehenfions  of  mankind, 
every  extravagant  opinion,  and  every  unmeaning 
ceremony,'  which  early  education  has  taught  us  to 
afTociate  with  them. 

1  hat  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind, 
will  not  be  difputed  ;  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
as  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  unlimited  fcepticiun  :  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
fometimes  apt  to  afcribe  this  difpoiition  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  vigor  of  intelleft.  Such  a  prejudice 
w^as  by  no  means  unnatural  at  that  period  in  the 
hiftory  of  modern  Europe,  when  realbn  ferft  began 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority  ;  and  when  it 
unqueftionably  required  a  fuperiority  of  underftand- 
Ing,  as  well  as  of  intrepidity,  for  an  individual  to  re» 
fift  the  contagion  of  prevailing  fuperftitiom  But  in 
the  prefent  age,  in  which  the  tendency  of  fafliiona- 
ble  opinions  is  cfireftly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  vul- 
gar ;  the  philofophical  creed,  or  the  pbilofophical 
fcepticifm  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  thofe  who 
value  themfelves  on  an  emancipation  from  popular 
errors,  arifes  from  the  very  fame  weaknefs  with  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude  :  nor  is  it  going  too  f^ 
to  fay,  with  Rouffeau,  that  "  He,  who/in  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  brought  himfelf  to 
abandon  all  his  early  principles  without  difcrimina- 
*' tion,  would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in  the 
*^  days  of  the  League.*^  In  the  midft  of  thefe  con- 
trary impulfes,  of  fafliionable  and  of  vulg2i.r  prejudi- 
ces, he  alone  evinces  the  fuperiority  and  the  ftrength 
of  his  mind,  who  is  able  to  difentangle  truth  from 
error  j  and  to  oppofe  the  dear  conclufions  of  his 
own  unbiaffed  faculties,  to  the  united  clamours  of 
iuperflition,  and  of  £alfe  philofophy«-r^uch  are  the 
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men,  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the 
world  ;  to  fix  the  wavering  opinions  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  to  imprefs  their  own  characters  on  that  oif 
their^e. 

For  fecuring  the  mind  completely  from  the  weak* 
nefles  I  have  now  been  defcribing  and  enabling  it  to 
maintain  a  fieady  courfe  of  inquiry,  between  implicit 
credulity,  and  unlimited  fcepticifm,  the  moft  impor- 
tant of  all  qualities  is  a  iincere  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  truth  ;  which  feldom  fails  to  be  accompani- 
ed with  a  manly  confidence  in  the  clear  conclufions 
of  human  reafon.  It  isfuch  a  confidence,  united, 
(as  it  generally  is)  with  perfonal  intrepidity,  which 
forms  what  the  French  writers  call  force  of  chara£ber; 
one  of  the  rareft  endowments,  it  muft  be  conieiTed, 
of  our  fpecies  ;  but  which,  of  all  endowments,  is  the 
moft  efiential  for  rendering  a  philofopher  happy  in 
himfelf,  and  a  bleiling  to  mankind. 

There  is,  I  think,  good  reafon  for  hoping,  that 
the  fceptical  tendency  of  the  prefent  age,  will  be  only 
a  temporary  evil.  While  it  continues,  however,  it 
is  an  evil  of  the  moil  alarming  nature ;  and,  as  it  ex- 
tends,  in  general,  not  only  to  religion  and  morality, 
but  in  fome  meafure,  alfo,  to  politics,  and  the  condud 
of  life,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  comfort  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  the  improvement  of  fociety.  Even 
in  its  moft  inofienfive  form,  when  it  happens  to  be 
united  with  a  peaceable  difpofition  and  a  benevolent 
heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  efied  of  damping 
every  adive  and  patriotic  exertion.  Convinced  that 
truth  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties  ; 
and  doubtful  how  fsir  the  prejudices  we  defpife  may 
not  be  efiential  to  the  well-being  of  fociety,  we  re- 
iblve  to  abandon  completely  all  fpeculative  inquiries ; 
and  fuffering  ourfelves  to  be  carried  quietly  along 
with  the  fi:ream  of  popular  opinions,  and  of  taihiou- 
able  manners,  determine  to  amufe  ourfelves,  the  befi: 
way  we  caa>  with  bufiuels  or  plealure,  during  our 
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fhort  paiTage  through  this  fcene  c^  illufions.  But  he 
who  thinks  more  favourably  of  the  human  powers^ 
and  who  believes  that  reafon  was  given  to  man  to 
dired  him  to  his  duty  and  his  happinefs,  will  delJHfe 
the  fuggeftions  of  this  timid  philoibphy  ;  and  while 
he  is  confcious  that  he  is  guiaed  in  his  inquiries  only 
by  the  love  of  truths  wiK  reft  afiured  that  their  re- 
fult  will  be  equally  favourable  to  his  own  comfort, 
and  to  the  beft  intereft  of  mankind.  What,  indeed, 
will  be  the  particular  efFefts  in  the  firft  infiance,  of 
that  general  difFufion  of  knowledge,  which  the  art 
of  printing  muft  fooner  or  later  produce  ;  and  of 
that  fpirit  of  reformation  with  which  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  accompanied,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
fagacity  to  conjecture  ;  but  unlefs  we  chufe  to  aban- 
don ourfelves  entirely  to  a  defponding  fcepticifm, 
we  muft  hope  and  believe,  that  the  progrels  of  hu- 
man reafon  can  never  be  a  fource  of  permanent  dis- 
order to  the  world  ;  and  that  they  alone  have  caufe 
to  apprehend  the  confequences,  who  are  led,  by  the 
imperfe&ion  of  our  prelent  inftitutions,  to  feel  them- 
felves  interefled  in  perpetuating  the  prejudices,  and 
follies,  of  their  fpecies. 

From  the  obiervations  which  have  been  made,  it 
fufficiently  appears,  that  in  order  to  fecure  the  mind 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  influence  of  prejudice  ; 
and  on  the  other,  from  a  tendency  to  unlimited 
fcepticifm  ;  it  is  neceflary  that  it  fliould  be  able  to 
diftinguifti  the  original  and  univerfal  principles  and 
laws  of  human  nature,  from  the  adventitious  effeds 
of  local  fituation.  But  if,  in  the  cafe  of  an  individ- 
ual, who  has  received  an  imperfe&  or  erroneous  ed- 
ucation, fuch  a  knowledge  puts  it  in  his  power  to 
correft,  to  a  certain  degree,  his  own  bad  habits,  and 
to  furroount  his  own  (peculative  errors  ;  it  enables 
him  to  be  ufeful,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  to  thofe 
whofe  education  he  has  an  opportunity  of  fuperin- 
tending  from  early  infancy.    Such,  and  fo  perma*^ 
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*-  Aenti  is  the  eflfeft  of  firffimpreffions,  on  tbe  charader, 
.  that  although  a  philofopher  may  fucceed,  by  perfe- 
^  veranc6,  in  freeing  his  reafon  from  the  prejudices 
with  which  he  was  entangled,  they  will  ftill  retain 
fome  hold  of  his  imagination,  and  his  affe<^ions :  r^nd,, 
'therefore,  however  enlightened  his  underftanding 
^  may  be  in  his  hours  of  fpeculation,  his  philofophical 
.  opinions  will  frequently  lofe  their  influence  over  his 
miiid,  in  thofe  very  fimations  in  which  their  pruAi- 
cal  ailiftance  is  moft  required,: — when  his  temper  is  * 
foured  by  misfortune  ;  or  when  he  engages  in  the 
puriiiits  of  Kfe,  and  expofes  himfelf  to  the  contagion 
of  popular  errors.     His  opinions  are  fiipported  niere- 
ly  by  fpeculative  arguments  ;  and,  infiead  of  beii  g 
conne^ed  with  any  of  the  aftive  principles  of  his  na- 
ture, are  counterafted  and  thwarted  by  fome  of  the 
moft  powerful  of  them. .   How  difierent  would  the 
cafe  be^  if  education  were  conduced,  from  the  begin- 
ning, with  attention  and  judgment  ?  Were  the  fan;e 
"pains  taken,  to  imprefs  truth  on  the  mind  in  early 
infancy,  that  is  often  taken  to  inculcate  error,  the 
'  g^eat  principles  of  our  conduA  would  not  only  be 
jufter  than  they  are  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  the  aid 
which  they  would  receive  from  the  imagination  and 
the  heart,  trained  to  confpire  with  them  in  the  fame 
direction,  they  would  render  us  happier  in  ourfelves, 
and  would  influence  our  praftice  more  powerfully 
and  more  habitually.     There  is  furely  nothing  in 
,  error,  which  is  more  congenial  to  the  mind  tliaii 
truth.     On  the  contrary,  when  exhibited  feparately 
and  alone  to  the  underftanding,  it  fliocks  our  reafon, 
^nd  provokes/)ur  ridicule  y  and  it  is  only,  (as  I  had 
occauon  already  to  remark,)  by  an  alliance  with 
truths,  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  renounce,  that 
it  can  obtain  our  afient,  or  command  our  reverence. 
What  advantages,  then,  might  be  derived  from  a 
proJ>ef^attention  to  early  impreffions  and  aflbciations, 
in  giving  fupport  to  thofe  principles  which  are  con^ 
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lie6bd  with  human  happinefs  ?  The  long  reign  of 
error  in  the  world,  and  the  influence  it  maintains^ 
even  in  an  age  of  liberal  inquiry  ;  far  from  being 
fevourable  to  the  fuppofition,  that  human  reafon  i$ 
deftined  to  be  for  ever  the  fport  of  prejudice  apd 
abfurdity,  demonftrates  the  tendency  which  there  is 
to  permanence  in  eftabliflied  opinions,  and  in  eftab- 
liflied  inftitutions ;  and  promifes  an  eternal  (lability 
to  true  phiiofophy,  when  it  fliall  once  have  acquired 
the  afcendant ;  and  when  proper  means  fliall  be  em* 
ployed  to  fupport  it,  by  a  more  perfeft  fyfiem  of 
education. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  this  happy  xn 
were  arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepoffeiHons  of  child- 
hood and  youth  were  direfted  to  fupport  the  pure 
and  fublime  truths  of  an  enlightened  morality.— 
With  what  ardour,  and  with  what  tranfport,  would 
the  underfianding,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  pro- 
ceed in  the  fearch  of  truth  ;  when,  inftead  of  being 
obfiged  to  ftruggle,  at  every  ftep,  with  early  preju- 
dices, its  office  was  merely  to  add  the  force  of  phtio- 
fophical  conviftion,  to  impreffions,  which  arc  equally 
delightful  to  the  imagination,  and  dear  to  the  heart  t 
The  prepofleffions  of  childhood  would,  through  the 
whole  of  life,  be  gradually  acquiring  ftrength  from 
the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  ;  and,  in  their 
turn,  would  fortify  the  conclufions  of  our  reafon, 
againft  the  feeptical  fuggeflions  of  difappointment  or 
melancholy. 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  us,  how  ftis- 
ceptible  the  tender  mind  is  of  deep  impreffions  ;  and 
what  important  and  permanent  effeAs  are  produced 
on  the  chara^ers,  and  the  happinefe  of  individuals, 
hy  the  cafual  ailbciations  formed  in  childhood  among 
the  various  ideas,  feelings',  and  affeftions,  with  which 
they  w^re  habitually  occupied.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of 
education  iiot  to.counteraft  this  conflitution  of  na- 
ture, but  to  give  it  a  proper  direction  :  and  the  mifer- 
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aUe  confequences  to  which  it  leads,  when  under  aa 
improper  regulation,  only  (hew,  what  an  important 
inftrument  of  human  ijnpcovement  it  might  be  ren- 
dered, in  more  ikilful  hands.  If  it  be  pomble  to  in- 
tereft  the  imagination  and  the  heart  in  favor  of  error, 
it  is,  at  leafi,  no  lefs  poffitde  to  intereft  them  in  favor 
of  truth*  If  it  be  poifible  to  extinguilh  all  the  molb 
generous  and  heroic  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  teach- 
ing us  to  conned  the  idea  of  them  with  thofe  of 
guilt  and  impiety  ;  it  is  furely  equally  poffible  to 
cherifh  and  Itrengthen  them,  by  eftablifhing  the  na* 
tural  alliance  between  our  duty  and  our  happinefs. 
If  it  be  poilible  for  the  influence  of  fafliion  to  veil  the 
.native  deformity  of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and 
criminal  indulgences  the  appearance  of  fpirit,  of  ele- 
gance, and  of  gaiety ;  can  we  doubt  of  the  poflibility 
of  conneding,  in  the  tender  mind,  thefe  pleafing  as- 
fociations,  with  purfuits  that  are  truly  wortliy  and 
honorable  ? — There  are  few  men  to  be  found,  among 
thofe  who  have  received  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  who  do  not  retain,  through  life,  that  ad- 
miration of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
with  which  the  claffical  authors  once  infpired  them* 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  fortunate  prepofleflion,  on  the  whole, 
and  one,  of  which  I  fiiould  be  forry  to  counteract  the 
influence.  But  are  ther^  not  others  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  morality  and  to  happinels,  with  which  the 
mind  might,  at  the  fame  period  of  life,  be  infpired  ? 
If  the  firlt  conceptions^  for  example,  which  an  infant 
formed  of  the  I>eity,  and  its  firft  moral  perceptions, 
were  aflbcjiated  with  the  early  impreflions  produced 
on  the  heart  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  charms 
of  poetical  deicription,  thofe  ferious  thoughts  which 
are  reforted  to,  by  mofl:  men,  merely  as  a  fource  of 
confdation  in  adverfity  ;  and  which,  on  that  very 
account,  are  frequently  tinctured  with  fome  degree 
of  gloom,  would  recur  fpontaneou|ly  to  the  mind, 
in  its  be&  and  happieU  hours  j  and  would  infenflbly 
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blend  themfelves  with  all  its  pureft  and  mofi  refined 
enjoyments,  ^ 

In  thofe  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  prevailijpg  opin- 
ions involve  the  greateft  variety  of  errors  and  cor. 
ruptions,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  como^on  idea  with  nriany 
refpedable  and  enlightened  men,  that,  in  every  coun- 
try, it  is  moft  prudent  to  condud'the  religious  in- 
ilrudlion  of  youth  upon  the  plan  which  is  prefcribed 
by  tde  national  efiablifhment  i  in  order  that  the  pu- 
pil,  according  to  the  vigour  or  feeblenefs  of   his 
mind,  may  either  (hake  off,  in  future  life,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  nurfery,  or  die  in  the  popular  periua'fion* 
This  idea,  I  own,  appears  to  nie  to  be  equally  ill- foun- 
ded and  dangerous.     If  religious  opinions  have,  as 
will  not  b6  diiputed,  a  powerful  influence  on  the  hap- 
pinefs,  and  on  the  conduft  of  mankind,  does  not  hu- 
manity require  of  us,  to  refcue  as  many  vidims  as 
p  iC  le  from  the  hands  of  bigotry  ;  and  to  fave  them 
from  the  cruel  alternative,  of  remaining  under  the 
gloqm  of  a  deprefling  fuperftition,  or  of  being  diftraft- 
ed  by  a  perpetual  conflid  between  the  heart  and  the 
underftanding  ? — It  is  an  enlightened  education  alone, 
that,  m  moll  countries  of  Europe,  can  fave  the  young 
philofopher  from  that  anxiety  and   defpondence, 
which  every  man  of  feniibility,  who,  in  his  childhood, 
has  imbibed  the  popular  opinions,  muft  neceflarily 
experience,  when  he  firft  begins  to. examine  their 
foundation  ;  and,  what  is  of  ftiU  greater  iff^portance, 
which  can  fave  him,  during  life,  from  that  occafion- 
al  fcepticifm,  to  which  all  men  are  liable,  whofe  tys- 
tems  fluchiateAvith  the  inequalities  of  their  fpirits, 
and  the  variations  of  the  atmolphere. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fubjecl,  with  remarking,  that, 
although  in  all  moral  and  religious  iyflems,  there  is 
a  great  mixture  of  important  truth  ;  and  although 
it  is,  in  confequence  of  this  alliance,  that  errors  and 
afifurdities  are  enabled  to  preiierve  their  hold  of  the 
belief,  yet  it  is  cgmmonly  found,  that,  in  proportion 
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as  an  efiabliflied  creed  is  complicated  in  its  dogmas 
arid  in  its  ceremonies,  and  in  proportion  to  the  num* 
ber  of  acceflbry  ideas  which  it  has  grafted  upon  the 
truth,  the  more  difficult  is  it,  for  thofe  who  have 
adopted  it  in  childhood,  to  emancipate  themfelves 
completely  from  its  influence ;  and,  in  thofe  cafes  ia 
which  they  at  laft  fucceed,  the  greater  is  their  dan- 
ger of  abandoning,  along  with  their  errors,  all  the 
truths  which  they  had  been  taught  to  conneft  with 
them.  The  Roman  Catholic  fyftem  is  ihaken  off 
with  much  greater  difficulty,  than  thofe  which  are 
taught  in  the  reformed  churches ;  but  when  it  lofes 
its  hold  of  the  mind,  it  much  more  frequently  pre- 
pares the  way  for  unlimited  fcepticifm.  The  cau- 
fes  of  thisi  may  perr  aps  have  an  opportunity  of  point- 
ing  out,  in  treating  of  the  aflbciation  of  ideas. 

I  have  now  finimed  all  that  I  think  necefTary  to 
offer,  at  prefent,  on  the  application  of  the  philofo-  ' 
phy  of  mind  to  the  fubjeft  of  education.  To  fome 
readers,  I  am  afraid,  that  what  I  have  advanced  on  the 
Tub)ecl,  will  appear  to  border  upon  enthufiafm  ;  and 
I  will  not  attempt  to  juftify  myfelf  againft  the  charge. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  tendency,  which  fpeculative 
men  fometimes  have,  to  magnify  the  effefts  of  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  to  entertain  too  fanguine  views  of 
the  improvement  of  the  world  ;  and  1  am  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that  there  are  inftances  of  individuals, 
whole  vigor  of  mind  is  fufficient  to  overcome  every 
thing  that  is  pernicious  in  their  early  habits :  but  I 
am  fully  perfuaded,  that  thefe  inftances  are  rare  j 
and  that,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  con- 
tinue, through  life,  to  purfue  the  fam6  track  into 
which  they  havfe  been  thrown,  by  the  accidental  cir- 
cutnilances  of  fituation,  intlrudion>  and  example* 
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PART  SECOND. 

SECTION  II. 
Continuation  of  the  fame  Subjed. 

THE  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  on 
the  utility  of  the  pbilofophy  of  the  human  mindt 
are  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  apply  equally  to  aU 
defcriptions  of  men.  Befides,  however,  thefe  more 
obvious  advantages  of  the  fiudy,  there  are  others^ 
which,  though  lefs  firiking,  and  lefs  extenlive  in 
their  application,  are  neverthelefs,  to  fome  particular 
clafles  of  individuals,  of  the  higheft  importance. 
liVithout  pretending  t;o  exhauft  the  fubje£t,  1  ihall 
offer  a  few  detached  obfervations  upon  it,  in  this 
fe^on. 

I  already  took  notice,  in  general  terms,  of  the 
common  relation  which  all  the  different  branches  of 
our  knowledge  bear  to  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind.  In  confequence  of  this  relation,  it  not  only 
forms  an  interefting  objed  of  curiofity  to  literary 
men  of  every  denominatjion  ;  but,  if  fuccelsfully  profc 
ecuted,  it  cannot  fail  to  furnifti  ufeful  lights  for  di- 
reding  their  inquiries ;  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
fubje<9ts  may  be,  which  happen  to  engage  their  at- 
tention. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  ob- 
fervation,  it  is  fufficient  to  recoiled,  that  to  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  mind  a>re  to  be  referred,  all  our  in- 
quiries concerning  the  divifions  and  the  claiUfica- 
tions  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge ;  and  alfo, 
all  the  various  rules,  both  for  the  invefiigation,  and 
the  communication,  of  truth.  Thefe  general  views 
(  of  fcience,  and  thefe  general  rules  of  method,  ought 
to  form  the  fulijeds  of  a  rational  and  ufeful  logic  ;  a 
ftudy,  undoubtedly,  in  itfelf  of  t^  greateil  impor- 
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tance  and  dignity,  but  in  which  lefe  progrefs  has 
hitherto  been  made  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

I  {hall  endeavor  to  illuftrate,  vet7  briefly,  a  few 
of  the  advantages  which  might  be  expefted  to  re^ 
fult  from  fuch  a  fyftem  of  logic,  if  properly  execu- 
ted. 

I.  And,  in  the  firfl:  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  of  the  higheft  importance  in  all  the  fciences,  (in 
fome  of  them,  indeed,  much  more  than  in  others,) 
to  exhibit  a  precife  and  fleady  idea  of  the  objeds 
which  they  prefent  to  our  enquiry.— What  was  the 
principal  circumflance  which  contributed  to  miflead 
the  ancients,  in  their  phyfical  refearches  ?  Was  it  not 
their  confufed  and  wavering  notions  about  the  par* 
ticular  clafs  of  truths,  which  it  was  their  bufinefs  to 
inveftigate  ?   It  was  owing  to  this,  that  they  were 
led  to  negle6):  the  obvious  phenomena  and  laws  of 
moving  bodies ;  and  to  indulge  themfelves  it  con* 
je^res  about  the  efficient  caufes  of  motion,  and  the 
nature  of  thofe  minds,  by  which  they  conceived  the 
particles  of  matter  to  be  animated ;   and  that  they 
fo  often  blended  the  hiftory  of  fiaids,  with  their  met- 
aphyfical  fpeculattons.    In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fd- 
ence,  indeed^  we  are  not  liable  to  fuch  miftakes  in 
natural  philofophy  ;   but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  which  is 
entirely  exempted  from  them.    In  metaphyfics,  I 
might  almoft  fay,  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
controverfies.     In  th6  celebrated  difpute,  for  exam- 
ple, which  has  been  lo  long  carried  on,  about  the 
explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  perception,  the  whole  difficulty  arofe 
from  this,  that  philofophers  had  no  precife  notion  of 
he  point  they  wiflied  to  afcertain  ;   and  now  that 
the  cpntroverfy  has  been  brought  to  a  conclufion, 
(as  I  think  all  men  of  candour  muft  confefs  it  to 
nave  been  by  Dr.  R«d)  it  will  be  found,  that  his 
dodriue  on  the  fubjeft  throws  no  light  whatever. 
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on  what  was  generally  underftood  to  be  the  great 
objeA  of  inquiry  ;  I  mean,  on  the  mode  of  commu* 
nication  between  the  mind  and  the  material  world  : 
and,  in  truth,  amounts  only  to  a  predfe  defcription 
of  the  fad,  ftripped  of  all  hypothefis,  and  ftated  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  us  a  diftin6l  view  of  the 
infurmountable' limits  which  natural  has  in  this  in- 
fiance  prefcribed  to  i)ur  curiofity.  ^  The  lame  obfer- 
vation  may  be  made,  on  the  reaonings  oF  this  pro« 
found  and  original  author,  with  refpeft  to  fome 
metaphy&cal  queftions  that  had  been  ftarted  on  the 
fubjeft  of  vifton  ;  in  particular,  concerning  the  caufe 
of  our  feeing  objects  fingle  with  two  eyes,  and  our 
feeing  objefts  ereft,  by  means  of  inverted  images  on 
jthe  tetina. 

If  we  were  to  examine,  in  like  manner,  the  prefent 
fiate  of  morals,  of  jurifprudence,  of  politics,  and  of 
phiiofophical  criticifm;  I  believe,  we  fliould  find^ 
that  the  principal  circumftance  which  retards  their 
progrefs,  is  the  vague  and  indiflinft  idea,  which 
thofe  who  apply  to  the  fludy  of  them  have  formed 
to  themfelves  of  the  objects  of  their  refearches. 
Were  thefe  objefts  once  clearly  defined,  and  the 
proper  plan  of  inquiry  for  attaining  them  illuflrated 
by  a  few  unexceptionable  models,  writers  pf  inferior 
genius  would  be  enabled  to  employ  their  induftry 
to  much  more  advantage  ;  and  would  be  prevented 
from  adding  to  that  rubbilh,  which,  in  confequence 
of  the  ilUdireded  ingenuity  of  our  predeceffors,  ob- 
flruds  our  progrefs  in  the  purfuit  of  truth. 

As  a  phiiofophical  fyftem  of  logic  would  affift  us 
in  our  particular  fcientificinveftigations,  by  keeping 
fieadily  in  our  view  the  attainable  objeds  of  human 
curiofity ;  fo,  by  exhibiting  to  us  the  relation  in 
which  they  all  {land  to  each  other,  and  the  relation 
which  the/  all  bear  to  what  ought  to  be  their  com* 
mott.aim,  the  advancement  of  human  happinefs,it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  confine  induftry  and  gen*. 
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ius  to  inquiries  which  are  of  real  pradical  utility  ; 
and  would  communicate  a  dignity  to  the  moft  fub- 
ordinate  purfuits,  which  are  in  any  refpeft  fubfervi- 
ent  to  fo  important  a  purpofe.  When  our  views 
are  limited  to  one  particulalr  fcience,  to  which  w6 
have  been  led  to  devote  ourfelves  by  tafte  or  by  ac- 
cident, the  courfe  of  our  ftudies  refembles  the  prog- 
refs  of  a  traveller  through  an  unknown  country ; 
whofe  wanderings,  from  place  to  place,  are  deter- 
mined merely  by  the  impulfe  of  occafional  curiofity ; 
and  whofe  opportunities  of  information  muft  necef- 
farijy  be  limited  to  the  objeds  which  accidentally 
prefent  themfelves  to  his  notice.  It  is  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  mind  alone,  which,  by  furnifliing  us  with 
a  general  map  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  can 
enable  us  to  proceed  with  ileaclinefs,  and  in  an  ufe- 
ful  direftion  ;  and  while  it  gratifies  our  curiofity, 
and  animates  our  exertions,  by  exhibiting  to  us  all 
the  various  bearings  of  our  journey,  can  conduft  us 
to  thofe  eminences  from  whence  the  eye  may  wan- 
der over  the  vaft  and  unexplored  regions  of  fcience. 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  firft  perfon  who  took  this  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  the  different  departments  of  ftu- 
dy  ;  and  who  pointed  out,  to  all  the  claffes  of  litera- 
ry men,  the  great  end  to  which  their  labors  fhould 
confpire ;  the  multiplication  of  the  fources  of  human 
enjoyment,  and  the  extenfion  of  man*s  dominion 
over  nature.  Had  this  objeft  been  kept  fteadily  in 
view  by  his  followers,  their  difcoveries,  numerous 
and  important  as  they  have  been,  would  have  ad- 
vanced with  ftill  greater  rapidity,  and  would  havo 
had  a  much  more  extenfive  influence  oq  the  pra£lle- 
al  arts  of  life.* 

*  Omnium  autem  gravissSmas  errorin  dcviatione  ab  ultiAio  doo* 
triiMrum  fine  consistit.  Appetunt  enim  homines  seientiam,  alii 
«x  indtacuriositate  et  irieqaieta ;  alii  animi  oausa  et  deiectationis^ 

alii  existimationis  gratia :  alii  contentionis  ergo,  atque  ut  in  disser^ 
endo  superiores  sint ;  pierique  propter  Incram  et  yicUim ;  paucisfli- 
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From  fuch  a  fy  ftem  of  logic,  too,  io^portant  afliS- 
ance  might  be  expected,  for  reforming  the  eftablifli* 
ed  plan  of  public  or  academical  education.  It  is 
melancholy  to  refledl  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  carried  on,  in  moil,  perhaps^  I  might  fay,  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  that  in  an  age  of  compar- 
ative light  and  liberaUty,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
chara^rs  of  youth  fliould  continue  to  be  formed  on 
a  plan  devifed  by  men,  who  were  not  only  ftrangers 
to  the  bulineis  of  the  world,  but  who  felt  themfelves 
interefted  in  oppofing  the  progress  of  uleful  knowl- 
edge. 

For  accompliihing  a  reformation  in  the  plan  of  ac- 
ademical fiudy,  on  rational  and  fyftematical  princi- 
ples, it  is  neceflary,  in  the  firll  place,  to  confider  the 
relation  in  which  the  different  branches  of  literature, 
and  tHe  different  arts  and  fciences,  ftand  to  each  oth- 
er, and  to  the  practical  purpofes  of  life  :  and  fecond- 
ly  to  confider  them  in  relation  to  the  human  mind,, 
in  order  to  determine  the  arrangement,  beft  fitted 
for  unfolding  and  maturing  its  faculties.  Many  val- 
uable hints  towards  fuch  a  work  may  be  collected 
from  Lord  Bacon's  writings. 

IL  Another  very  important  branch  of  a  rational 
fyftem  of  logic  (as  I  had  occalion  already  to  obierve) 
ought  to  be ;  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  inveftigation 
which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  the  different  fdences. 
In  all  of  thefe,^  the  faculties  of  the  underftanding  are 
the  inftruments  with  which  we  operate ;  and  with- 
out a  previous  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it  is  im- 
poffibk  to  employ  them  to  the  beft  advantage.  In 
every  exercife  of  our  reafoning  and  of  our  inven- 
tive powers,  there  are  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  progrefs  of  the  mind  j  and  when  once  thefe  laws 

x»t,  Qt  donimi  ralionis,  divinitus  (datum,  in  usas  hamani  generis  im- 
pendant.— -^Hoc  enim  illud  est,  quod  reveradoctrinamatqueartes 
condecoraret,  et  attolleret,  si  contemplatio,  et  actio,  arctiore  quam- 
adhuc  vinculo  copularentur.    De  Aug.  Scient.  lib,  i. 
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OTC  afcertained,  they  enable  us  to  fpeculate  and  to 
invent,  for  the  future,  with  more  fyftem,  and  with 
a  greater  certainty  of  fuccefs,^ — In  the  mechanical 
arts,  it  is  well  known,  how  much  time  and  ingenui- 
ty are  milapplied,  by  thofe  who  acquire  their  prac- 
tical fkill,  by  their  own  trials,  undirected  by  the  pre- 
cepts or  example  of  others.  What  we  call.the  rules  of 
an  art,  are  merely  a  colledion  of  general  obferva- 
tions,  fuggefled  by  long  experience,  with  refpeft  to 
the  moft  compendious  and  efFedual  means  of  perfor- 
ming every  different  ftep  of  the  proceffes  which  the 
art  involves.  In  confequence  of  fixch  rules,  the  ar- 
tift  is  enabled  to  command  the  fame  fuccefs  in  all  his 
federations,  for  which  the  unfltilled  workman  muft 
truH  to  a  happy  combination  of  accidental  circum- 
ilances  ^  the  mUapplications,  too,  of  the  labor  of  one 
race  are  faved  to  the  next ;  and  the  acquiiltion  of 
practical  addrefs  is  facilitated,  by  confining  its  exer- 
tion to  one  direftion.— — The  analogy  is  perfeft,  in 
thofe  proceflfes  which  are  purely  intellcftual ;  and  to 
regulate  which,  is  the  great  objed  of  logic.  In  the 
cafe  of  individuals,  who  have  no  other  guide  to  di- 
tedu  them  in  their  inquiries  than  their  own  natural 
fagadty,  much  time  and  ingenuity  muft  inevitably 
be  thrown  away,  in  every  exertion  of  the  inventive 
powers.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  degree  of 
their  experience  and  obfervation,  the  number  of 
thefe  nciifapplications  will  diminilh ;  and  the  power 
of  invention  will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  more 
certainty  and  Iteadinefs  to  its  objeft.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  that  as  the  aids  which  the  underftanding  de- 
rives from  experience,  are  feldom  recorded  in  wri- 
ting, or  even  defcribed  in  words,  every  fucceeding 
inquirer  finds  himfelf,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
philofophical  purfuits,  obliged  to  ftruggte  with  the 
fame  difadvantages  which  had  retarded  the  progrefs 
of  his  predeceflbrs.  If  the  more  important  praclic- 
al  rujes,  which  habits  of  invefl.igation  fuggeft  to  in^ 
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dividuals,  were  diligently  preferved,  each  generation 
would  be  placed  in  circumftances  more  favorable 
to  invention  than  the  preceding ;  and  the  progrefs 
of  knowledge,  inftead  of  cramping  original  genius^ 
would  aflift  and  direft  its  exertions.  In  the  infancy 
of  literature,  indeed,  its  range  may  be  more  un- 
bounded, and  its  accidental  excurfions  may  excite 
more  aftonifhment,  than  in  a  cultivated  and  enlight- 
ened  age  ;  but  it  is  only  in  fuch  an  age,  that  inven- 
tive genius  can  be  trained  by  rules  founded  on  the 
experience  of  our  predeceffors,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  infure  the  gradual  and  regular  improvement  of 
fcience.  So  juft  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  ; 
**  Certo  fciaat  homines,  artes  invenicndi  folidas  et 
^  veras  adolefcere  et  incrementa  fumere  cum  ipfis 
**  inventis." 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the 
operations  of  fcientific  invention,  might  perhaps  be 
carried  further.  In  the  former,  we  know  how 
much  the  natural  powers  of  man  have  been  ailified, 
by  the  ufe  of  tools  ^nd  inftruments.  Is  it  not  pofli- 
ble  to  devife,  in  like  manner,  certain  aids  to  our  in- 
telleAual  faculties  ? 

That  fuch  a  query  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  ap- 
pears from  the  wonderful  effefts  of  algebra  (which  is 
precifely  fuch  aninftrument  of  thought,  as  I  have  been 
now  alluding  to)  in  facilitating  the  inquiries  of  mod- 
ern mathematicians.  Whether  it  might  not  be  pof- 
lible  to  realife  a  projeft  which  Leibnitz  has  fome- 
where  mentioned,  of  introducing  a  fimilar  contri- 
vance into  other  branches  of  knowledge,  I  fliall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  that  this  idea  has  at 
leaft  feme  plaufibility,  muft,  T  think,  be  evident  to 
thofe  who  have  reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  general 
terms  which  abound  more  orlefs  in  every  cultivated 
language;  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  one  fpecies 
of  inftrumental  aid,  which  art  has  difcovered  to  our 
intelleftual  powers.    From  the  obfervations  which  I 
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am  afterwards  to  make,  it  will  appear,  that,  without 
general  terms,  all  our  reafonings  muft  neceflarily 
have  been  limited  to  particulars  ;  and,  confequently, 
it  is  owing  to  the  ufe  of  thefe,  that  the  philofopher 
is  enabled  to  fpeculate  concerning  claffes  of  objeds, 
with  the  fame  facility  with  which  the  lavage  or  the 
peafant  fpeculates  concerning  the  individuals  of 
which  they  are  compofed.  The  technical  terms,  in 
the  different  fciences,  render  the  appropriated  lan- 
guage of  philofophy  a  ftill  more  convenient  inftru- 
ment  of  thought,  than  thofe  languages  which  have 
originated  from  popular  ufe  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
thefe  technical  terms  improve  in  point  of  precifioqi 
and  comprehenfivenefs,  they  will  contribute  to  ren- 
der our  intelleftual  progrefs  more  certain  and  more 
rapid.  "  While  engaged"  (fays  Mr.  Lavoifier)  "  in 
**  the  compofition  of  my  elements  of  Chemiftry,  I 
"  perceived,  better  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  the 
*'  truth  of  an  obfervatioh  of  Condillac,  that  we  think 
only  through  the  medium  of  words  ;  and  that  lan- 
guages are  true  analytical  methods.  Algebra, 
**  which,  of  all  our  modes  of  expreffion,  is  the  moft 
"  iimple,  the  moft  exaft,  and  the  beft  adapted  to  its 
**  purpofe,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  language  and  an 
**  analytical  method.  The  art  of  reafoning  is  noth* 
"  ing  more  than  a  language  well  arranged."  The 
influence  which  thefe  very  enlightened  and  philo- 
fophical  views  have  already  had  on  the  doctrines  of 
chemiftry,  cannot  fail  to  be  'known  to  moft  of  my 
readers. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  in  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  poffibility  of  aflifting  our  reafoning  and  inven- 
tive powers,  by  new  inftrumentalaids,  may  perhaps 
appear  to  be  founded  too  much  upon  theory  ;  but 
this  objeftlon  cannot  be  m'4de  to  the  reafonings  I 
have  offered  on  the  importance  of  the  ftudy  of  meth- 
od.—To  the  juftnefs  of  thefe,  the  whole  hiftory  of 
fcience  bears  teftimony  j    but  more  efpecially,  the 
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hiftories  of  Phyfics  and  of  pure  Geometry ;  whick 
afford  fo  remarkable  an  illuftration  of  the  general 
doftrine,  as  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  fatisfadrory,  even 
to  thofe  who  are  the  moft  difpofed  to  doubt  the  e& 
£cacy  of  art  in  direding  the  exertions  of  genius* 

With  refped  to  the  former,  it  is  fufficient  to  men- 
tion the  wonderful  efiefts  which  the  writings  of 
Lord  Bacon  have  produced,  in  accelerating  its  pro- 
greis.  The  philofophers,  who  flouriihed  before  his 
time,  were,  undoubtedly,  not  inferior  to  their  luc- 
ceffors,  either  in  genius  or  induftry  :  but  their  plan 
<jf  inveftigation  was  erroneous  ;  and  their  labours 
have  produced. only  a  chaos  of  fi£tions  and  abfurdi- 
ties.  The  illullrations  which  his  works  contain,  of 
the  method  of  indudion,  general  as  the  terms  are^ 
in  which  they  are  exprefled,  have  gradually  turned 
the  attention  of  the  modems  to  the  rules  of  philofo- 
phifing ;  and  have  led  the  way  to  thpfe  important 
and  fublime  difcoveries  in  pl^yfics,  which  refled  fo 
much  honour  on  the  prefent  age. 

The  rules  of  philofophifing,  however,  even  in 
phyfics,  have  never  yet  been  laid  down  with  a  fuf- 
ficient degree  of  precifion,  minutenefs,  or  method ; 
nor  have  they  ever  been  flated  and  illufirated  in  fo 
clear  and  popular  a  manner^  as  to  render  them  intel- 
ligible to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  truth,  per- 
haps, is  ;  that  the  greater  part  of  phyfical  inquirers 
have  derived  what  knowledge  of  them  they  pofTefs, 
rather  from  an  attention  to  the  excellent  tnodels  of 
invefligation,  whioh  the  writings  of  Newton  exhibit, 
than  from  any  of  the  fpeculations  of  lord  Bacon,  or 
his  commentators  :  and,  indeed,  fuch  is  the  incapa- 
<:ity  of  moft  people  for  abftraft  reafoning,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  even  if  the  rules  of  inquiry  were 
delivered  in  a  perfectly  complete  and  unexceptiona- 
ble form,  it  might  ftill  be  expedient  to  teach  them  to 
the  majority  of  fiudents,  rather  by  examples,  than 
hx  the  form  of  general  principles.    But  it  does  not 
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therefore  follcfw^  that  an  attempt  to  illuflrate  and  ta 
methodize  thefe  rules,  would  be  ufelefs  v  for  it  muft 
be  remembered,  that,  although  an  original  and  in^ 
Tentive  genius,  like  that  of  Newton,  be  fufficient  to 
eftablifh  a  (tandard  for  the  imitation  of  his  age,  yet^ 
that  the  genius  of  Newton  him£el£  was  encouraged 
and  led  by  the  light  of  Bacon'^s  philofophy. 

The  ufe  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made 
of  their  cmalyfu^  affords  an  additional  illuilration  of 
the  utility  of  method  in  guiding  fcientific  invention* 
To  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  this  fpecies  of  inveftigation^ 
they  wrote  no  lefs  than  thirty-three  preparatory 
book  ;  and  they  couiidered  an  addrefs,  in  the  practice 
of  it,  (or,as  ^arinus  calls  it  a  ^^ol^ms  a»a;^vT/)tt»^as  of  much 
more  value,  than  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  fcience.*  Indeed,  it  is  well  known, 
to  every  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  geome- 
trical inveiHgations,  that  although  it  may  be  poilible 
for  a  perfon,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  method  of 
analyUs,  to  ftumble  accidentally  on  a  folution,  or  on 
a  demonftration  ;  yet  it  is  impoilible  for  him  to  po£- 
iefs  a  juft  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  or  to  carry 
on  a  regular  plan  of  invention  and  difcovery.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  me* 
thod  brings  geometers  much  more  nearly  upon  a 
level  with  each  other,  than  they  would  be  other  wife  i 
not  that  it  is  poilible,  by  any  rules,  to  fupercede,  en- 
tirely,  ingenuity  and  addrefe  ;  but,  becaufe,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  uniformity  of  the  plan  on  which  the 
method  proceeds,  experience  communicates  a  cer- 
tain dexterity  rn  the  ufe  of  it ;  which  muft  in  time 
giire  to  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  fagacity,  a  fuperi- 
ority,  on  the  whole,  to  the  greateft  natural  ingenui- 
ty,  unaffifted  by  rule.f 

4 

f  «  Mathematica  multi  sciant,  mathesin  pauci.     Aliiid  tst  cnim. 
nosse  propositiones  aliquot,  ct  nonaulias  ex  iis  obvias  elicere,  casn 
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To  thefe  obfervations,  I  believe,  I  may  add,  that^ 
after  all  that  was  done  by  the  Greek  philofophers  to 
facilitate  mathematical  invention,  many  rules  ftill  re- 
main to  be  fugi^efted,  which  might  be  of  important 
ufe,  even  in  pure  geometry.  A  variety  of  fuch  oc- 
cur to  every  experienced  mathematician,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  inquiries,  although,  perhaps,  he  may 
not  be  at  the  trouble  to  ftate  them  to  himfelf  in 
words ;  and  it  would  plainly  have  faved  him  much 
expence  of  time  and  thought,  befide  enabling  him 
to  conduct  his  refearches  on  a  more  regular  plan,  if 
he  had  been  taught  them  fyflematically  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ftudies.  The  more  varied,  abftrufe, 
and  general  inveftigations  of  the  moderns,  ftand  in 
need,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  of  the  guidance  of 
philofophical  principles  ;  not  only  fof  enabling  us  to 
condud,  with  Ikill,  our  particular  refearches,  but  for 
direfting  us  to  the  diflPerent  methods  of  reafoning,  to 
which  we  ought  to  have  recourfe  on  different  occa- 
iions.  A  colleftion  of  fuch  rules  would  form,  what 
might  be  called  with  propriety,  the  logic  of  mathe- 
matics ;  and  would  probably  conrtibute  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  all  thofe  branches  of  knowledge,  to 
which  mathematical  learning  is  fubfervient. 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  now  made,  on 
the  importance  of  method  in  conducing  phyfical  and 
mathematical  refearches,  particularly  thofe  which  re* 

potius  quam  certft  aliqua  discurrendli  norma,  alind  sbientise  ipsius 
natnram  ac  indolem  pcrspectam  habc  re,  in  ejus  se  adyta  penetrare, 
et  at)  universal! bus  instruct um  esse  prseceptis,  quibus  theoremata  ac 
problemata  innumera  excogitandi^eademquedemonstrandi  faciiitas 
comparetar.  Ut  enim  plctorum  valgus  prototypon  stepe  scepius 
expnmendo,  quendam  pingendi  usum,  r.ullam  vero  pictoriae  artis 
quam  optica  suggerit,  scientiam  adquirit,  ita  muiti,  lectis  Eueiidis 
et  alionim  geometrarum  iibris,  eorum  imitatione  fingere  proposi- 
tiones  aliquas  ac  demonstraresolefttyipsam  tatnen  secretissiman)  dif- 
ficiiiorum^heorematam  ae  problematum  solvendinaethodnm  prorsus 
ignorant.'* — Joannis  de  la  Faille  Theoremata  de  Centro  Gravitatis, 
in  praefat.— Antwerpia?,  1632. 
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late  to  the  laft  of  thefe  fubje6b,  will  not  apply  lite- 
rally to  our  inquiries  in  metaphyfics,  morals,  or 
politics  ;  betaufe,  in  thefe  fciences,  our  reafoningft 
always  confift  of  a  comparatively  fmalt  number  <^ 
intermediate  fteps  ;  and  the  obftacles  which  retard 
our  progrefs,  do  not^  as  in  mathematics,  arife  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding  media  of  comparifon  among 
our  ideas.  Not,  that  thefe  obftacles  are  lefs  real,  or 
more  eafily  furmounted  :  on  the  contrary,  it  feems 
to  require  a  ftill  rarer  combination  of  talents  to  fpr- 
moupt  them  y  for  how  fmall  is  the  number  of  indi«- 
viduals,  who  are  qualified  to  think  juftly  on  meta<» 
phyfipal)  moral,  or  political  fubje6ts ;  in  comparifon 
of  thofe,  who  may  be  trained  by  praftice  to  follow 
the  longefl:  proceffes  of  mathematical  reafoning* 
From  what  thefe  obftacles  arife^  I  fliall  not  inquire 
particularly  at  prefent.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  them  may  be  referred  to  the  imperfedions 
of  language  j  to  the  difficulty  of  annexing  precife 
and  fteady  ideas  to  our  words  ;  to  the  difficulty,  in 
fpme  cafes,  of  conceiving  the  fubjeds  of  our  reafon- 
ing ;  ^and,  in  others,  of  difcovering^  and  keeping  in 
view,  all  the  various  circumftances  upon  which  our 
judgment  ought  to  proceed  j  and  above  all,  to  the 
prejudices  which  early  impreflions  and  aflbciations 
create,  to  warp  our  opinions. — To  illuftrate  thefe 
fources  of  error,  in  the  different  fciences  which  are 
liable  to  be  afieded  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the 
moft  effefhial  means  for  guarding  againft  them, 
would  form  another  very  intereftmg  article,  in  a 
philofophical  fyft^m  of  logic. 

The  method  of  communicating  to  others,  the 
principles  of  the  different  fciences,  has  been  as  much 
nesled:ed  by  the  writers  on  logic,  as  the  rule  of  in- 
veftigation  and  difcovery  ;  and  yet,  there  is  certain* 
ly  no  undertaking  whatever,  in  which  their  affiftance 
is  more  indifpenfibly  requifite.  The  firft  principles 
of  all  the  fciences  are  intimately  conneded  with  the 
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philofophy  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  it  is  the  pro* 
vince  of  the  logician,  to  ftate  thefe  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  for  the  fuperftruftures 
which  others  are  to  rear. — It  is  in  ftating  fuch  prin- 
ciples, accordingly,  that  elementary  writers  are  chief- 
ly apt  to  faiK  How  unfatisfaclory,  for  example,  are 
thfe  introduftory  chapters  in  moft  fyftems^f  natural 
philofophy ;  not  in  confequence  of  any  defeft  of 
phyfical  tor  of  mathematical  knowledge  in  their 
aiu^^ors,  but  in  confequence  of  a  want  of  attention 
to  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  to  the  general 
rules  of  juft  reafoning !  The  fame  remark  may  be 
extended  to  the  form,  in  which  the  elementary 
principles  of  many  of  the  other  fciences  are  com- 
monly exhibited  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  this 
want  of  order,  among  the  firft  ideas  which  they 
prefent  to  the  mind,  is  a  more  powerful  obftacle 
to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  than  is  generally  im- 
agined. 

I  fhall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refpeft  to  the 
utility  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are 
fome  arts,  in  which  we  not  only  employ  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  as  inftruments,  but  operate  on  the 
mind  as  a  fubjed  ;  fo,  to  thofe  individuals  who 
aim  at  excellence  in  fuch  purfuits,  the  fiudies  I 
have  now  been  recommending  are,  in  a  more  pecul- 
iar manner,  interefting  and  important.  In  poetry, 
in  painting,  in  eloquence,  and  in  all  the  other  fine 
arts,  our  fuccefs  depends  on  the  fldll  with  which  we 
are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of  our  genius  to  the 
human  frame  j  and  it  is  only  on  a  phylofophical 
analyfis  of  the  mind,  that  a  iblid  foundation  can  be 
laid  for  their  farther  improvement.  Man,  too,  is  the 
fubjeft  on  which  the  praftical  moralill  and  the  en- 
lightened ftatesman  have  to  operate.  Of  the  former, 
it  is  the  profeffed  objed  to  engage  the  attention  of 
individuals  to  their  own  beft  interefts  ;  and  to  allure 
them  to  virtue  and  happinefs,  by  every  confidcra- 
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tion  that  can  influence  the  underftanding,  the  imag- 
ination, or  the  heart.  To  the  latter,  is  ailigoed  the 
fublimer  office  of  feconding  the  benevolent  inten* 
tions  of  Providence  in  the  adminiftration  of  human 
affairs ;  to  diffufe  as  widely  and  equally  as  poffible, 
among  his  fellow  citizens,  the  advantages  of  the  fo« 
cial  union  ;  and,  by  a  careful  ftudy  of  the  conftitu^ 
tion  of  man,  and  of  the  circumilances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  to  modify  the  political  order,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  may  allow  free  fcope  and  operation  to  thofe 
principles  of  intelledual  and  moral  improvement, 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  our  fpecies. 

In  all  theie  cales,  I  am  very  feniible,  that  the  utiU 
ity  of  fyftematical  rules  has  been  called  in  quefiioa 
by  philofophers  of  note  ;  and  that  many  plaufible 
arguments  in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  «nay  be  de. 
rived  from  the  fmall  number  of  individuals  who 
have  been  regularly  train^  to  eqiinence  in  the  arts, 
in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  have  been  guided  mere- 
ly by. untutored  genius,  and  the  example  6f  their 
predeceflbrs.  I  know,  too,  that  it  may  be  urged 
with  truth,  that  rules  have,  in  fome  cafes,  done  more 
harm  than  good  ;  and  have  milled,  inllead  of  di- 
reding,  the  natural  exertions  of  the  mind.  But,  in 
all  fuch  infiances,  in  which  phllofophical  principles 
have  failed  in  producing  their  intended  effed,  I  will 
.T^ture  to  affert,  that  they  have  done  fo,  either  i^ 
confeqi^ence  of  errors,  which  were  accidentally  blen* 
ded  with  them  ;  or,  in  confequence  of  their  poffes- 
fing  oaly  that  flight  and  partial  influence  over  the 
^genius,  which  enabled  them  to  derange  its  previous* 
ly  acquired  habits ;  without  regulating  its  operations, 
upon  a  fyflematical  plan,  with  fieadinefd  and  efficacy* 
In  all  the  arts  of  life,  whether  trifling  or  important, 
.there  is  a  certain  degree  of  ikill,  which  may  be  at- 
tained by  our  untutored  powers,  aided  by  imitation ; 
and  this  fldll,  inftead  of  being  perfeded  by  rules, 
may,  by  means  of  them,  be  diminiftied  or  deftroyed. 
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if  thefe  ililes  are  partially  and  imperfedly  appre- 
hended ;  or  even  if  they  are  not  fo  familiarized  to 
the  underftanding,  as  to  influence  its  exertions  uni- 
formly and  habitually.    In  the  cafe  of  a  mufical  per- 
former, who  has  learned  his  art  merely  by  the  ear, 
the  firft  eSe&s  of  fyftematical  infiru£tion  are,  I  be* 
lieve,  always  unfaTourable.    The  efk&  is  the  fame, 
of  the  rules  of  elocution,  when  firft  communicated 
to  one  who  has  attained,  by  his  natural  tafte  and 
good  fenfe,  a  tolerable  propriety  in  the  art  of  reading* 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that,  in  either  oi 
thefe  arts,  rules  are  ufelefs.    It  only  follows,  that,  ia 
order.to  uiiite  eale  and  grace  with  corre^els,  and 
to  preierve  the  felicities  of  original  genius,  amidft 
thofe  reftraints  which  may  give  them  an  ufeful  du 
redion,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  acquifitions  of  educa- 
tion fhould,  by  long  and  early  habits,  be  rendered, 
in  fome  meafure,  a  ifecond  nature^^^The  fame  obier- 
vations  will  be  found  to  apply,  with  very  flight  alter- 
ations, to  arts  of  more  ferious  importance.— »In  the 
art  of  le^flation,  for  example,  there  is  a  certain  de« 
gree  of  ikill,  which  may  be  acquired  merely  from 
the  routine  of  bufinefs  i  and  when  once  a  politician 
has  been  formed,  in  this  manner,  amon^  the  details 
of  office,  a  partial  ftudy  of  general  principles,  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  lead  him  aftray,  than  to  en- 
lighten his  condudi.     But  there  is  nevertheleia  a 
fcience  of  legiflation,  which  the  details  of  office,  and 
the  intrigues  of  popular  aflembliesy  will  never  com^ 
municate ;  a  fcience,  of  which  the  principles  muft  be 
fought  for  ia  the  confiitution  of  human  nature,  and 
•  in  the  gener <il  laws  which  regulate  the  courie  oiF  hu- 
man a^irs  }  and  which,  if  ever,  in  confequence  of 
the  progre£»  of  reafon,  pliilofophy  fhould  be  enabled 
to  aflume  that  afcendant  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  acci- 
dent, combined  with  the  paffions  and  (Caprices  qf  a 
few  leading  individuals,  may,  perhaps,  produce  more 
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perfeft  and  happy  forms  of  fociety,  than  have  yet 
been  realized  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  point  out,  and  inuftrate, 
a  few  of  the  moft  important  purpofes  to  which  the 
philofophy  of  the  human  mind  is  fubfervient.  It 
will  not,  however,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  fuppofed  by 
any  of  my  realjers,  that  I  mean  to  attempt  a  fyftem^- 
atical  work,  on  all,  or  any  of  the  fufcgefts  I  have  now 
mentioned ;  the  moft  limited  of  which,  would  fixr- 
nilh  matter  for  many  volumes*  What  I  have  aim- 
ed  at,  has  been,  to  give,  in  the  firft  place,  as  diftinft 
and  complete  an  analyfis  as  I  could,  of  the  principles^ 
both  intellectual  and  a^ve,  of  our  nature ;  and,  in 
the  fecond  place,  to  illuftrate,  as  I  proceed,  the  appli* 
cation  of  thefe  general  laws  of  the  human  conftitu- 
tion^  to  the  di£^rent  clafles  of  phenomena  which  re- 
fult  from  them.  In  the  feleAion  of  thefe  phenom- 
ena, although  I  have  fometimes  been  guided  chiefly 
by  the  curiofity  of  the  moment  or  the  accidental 
courfe  of  my  own  ftudies ;  yet,  I  have  had  it  ia 
view,  to  vary,  as  far  as  poflible,  the  nature  of  my 
fpeculations,  in  order  to  fliow  how  numerous  and 
different  the  applications  are,  of  which  this  philofo- 
phy is  fufceptible.  It  will  not,  therefore,  I  hope,  be 
objeded  to  me,  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  blaoiea- 
ble  violation  of  unity  in  the  plan  of  my  work,  till  it 
be  confidered  how  far  fuch  a  violation  was  ufeful 
for  accomplifliing  the  purpofes  for  which  I  write. 
One  fpecies  of  unity,  I  am  williing  to  believe,  an  at- 
tentive reader  will  be  able  to  trace  in  it ;  I  mean  that 
uniformity  of  thought  and  defign,  *^  which'*  (as  But- 
ler well  remarks,)  *^  we  may  always  expeA  to  meet 
^  with  in  the  compofitions  of  the  fame  author,  wheui 
**  be  writes  with  fimplicity,  and  in  earneft/* 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

OF  TSE  POWERS  OF  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTIOK. 

^9:0  mm 

SECTIOl^  I. 

Of  the  Theories  which  have  been  formed  by  Philofophers^ 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  Mind  perceives  eX" 
ternal  ObjeSls. 

AMONG  the  various  phenomena  which  the  hu« 
man  mind  prefents  to  our  view,  there  is  none  mere 
calculated  to  excite  our  curiofity  and  our  wonder^ 
than  the  communication  which  is  carried  on  be* 
tween  the  fentient,  thinking,  and  adive  principle 
within  us,  and  the  material  objeds  with  which  we 
are  furrounded.  How  litde  foever  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind may  be  difpofed  to  attend  to  fuch  inquiries, 
there  is  fcarcely  a  perfon  to  be  found,  who  has  not 
occafionally  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  myfterious 
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influence,  which  the  will  pofiefies  over  the  members 
of  the  body ;  and  to  thofe  powers  of  perception, 
which  feem  to  inform  us,  by  a  fort  of  infpiration,  of 
the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the  external 
univerfe.  Of  thofe  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  there  are  perhaps  few,  who  pais 
the  period  of  childhood,  without  feeling  their  curi- 
ofity  excited  by  this  incomprehenfible  communica- 
tion between  mind  and  matter.  For  my  own  part, 
at  leaft,  I  cannot  recollect  the  date  of  my  earlieft 
fpe'culations  on  the  fubjeft. 

•  It  is  to  the  phenomena  of  perception  alone,  that  I 
am  to  confine  myfelf  in  the  following  eflay ;  and 
even  with  refpeft  to  thefe,  all  that  I  propofe,  is  to 
offer  a  few  general  remai*ks  on  fuch  of  the  common 
miftakes  concerning  them,  as  tnay  be  moft  likely  to 
miflead  us  in  our  future  inquiries.  Such  of  my 
readers  as  wilh  to  confider  them  more  in  detail,  will 
find  ample  fatisfaAion  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid. 

In  confidering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  attention  of  philofophers 
would  be  direfted,  in  the  firft  infiance,  to  the  fenfe 
of  feeing.  The  variety  of  information  and  of  enjoy- 
ment we  receive  by  it ;  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
information  and  enjoyment  are  conveyed  to  us ;  and 
gbove  all,  the  intercourfe  it  enables  us  to  maintain 
with  the  more  diftant  part  of  the  univerfe,  cannot 
fail  to  give  it,  even  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the  moft 
carelefs  obferver,  a  pre-eminence  over  all  our  other 
perceptive  faculties.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  various 
theories,  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  op- 
erations of  our  fenfes,  have  a  more  immediate  ref- 
erence to  that  of  feeing  j  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  metaphyfical  language,  concerning  perception 
in  generalj  appears  evidently,  from  its  etymology, 
to  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena  of  vilion. 
Even  when  applied  to  this  fenfe,  indeed,  it  can  at 
moft  amufe  the  fancy,  without  conveying  any  pre- 
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dfe  knowledge ;  b^t,  when  applied  to  the  other  (m- 
fes,  it  is  altogether  abfurd  and  unintelligible. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  ulelefs,  to  confider  partic- 
ularly, the  different  hypothefis  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced upon,  this  fubjeft.^  To  all  of  them,  I  appre- 
hend, the  two  following  remarks  will  be  found  ap- 
plicable :  Rrft,  that,  in  the  formation  of  them,  their 
authors  have  been  influenced  by  fome  general  max- 
ims of  philofophifing,  borrowed  from  phyfics  ;  and^ 
fecondly,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  an  in- 
diftinft,  but  deep-rooted,  convidion,  of  the  immate- 
riality of  the  foul ;  which,  although  not  precife  e- 
nough  to  point,  out  to  them  the  abfurdity  of  at* 
tempting  to  illuftrate  its  operations  by  the  analogy 
of  matter,  was  yet  fufficiently  ftrong,  to  induce  them 
to  keep  the  abfurdity  of  their  theories  as  far  as  pof- 
fible  out  of  view,  by  allufions  to  thofe  phyfical  fadts. 
in  which  the  difl.in<ftive  properties  of  matter  are  the 
leaft  grofely  and  palpably  expofed  to  our  obfervation. 
To  the  former  of  thefe  circumftances,  is  to  be  afcri- 
bed,  the  general  principle,  upon  which  all  the  known 
theories  of  perception  proceed ;  that,  in  order  to 
explain  the  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  dif- 
tant  dbjefts,  it  is  neceffary  tp  fuppofe  the  exiftence 
of  fomething  intermediate,  by  which  its  perceptions 
are  produced  ;  to  the  latter,  the  varibus  metaphor- 
ical expreflions  oiideas^  fpecies^  forms ^  Jhadows^  phaii* 
iafms^  images  ;  which,  while  they  amufed  the  fancy 
with  fome  remote  analogies  to  the  objecb  of  our  fen- 
fes,  did  not  direftly  revolt  our  reafon,  by  prefenting 
to  us  any  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  body. 

"  It  was  the  dodrine  of  Ariftotle,  (fays  Dr.  Reid) 
"  that,  as  our  fenfes  conngt  receive  external  materi- 
^*  al  objefts  themfelvjes,  they  receive  their  fpecies ; 
•^  that  is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the  mat- 
ter ;  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  feal, 
without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  Thefe  images 
or  forms,  impreffed  upon  the  fenfes,  are  caUedy^;^- 
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^^fifle /pedes  ;  and  are  the  objefts  only  of  the  fenfi- 
•*  tive  part  of  the  miud :  but  by  various,  internal 
"  powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and  fpiritu^Ii- 
•^  zed,  fo  as  to  become  objects  of  memory  and  ima- 
^^  gmation  ;  and  at  laft,  of  pure  ioteUe^on.  When 
they  are  objects  of  memory  and  imagination,  they 
get  the  name  oiphantafms.  When,  by  farther  re- 
^^  finement,  and  being  firipped  of  their  particulari- 
**  ties,  they  become  objects  of  fcience,  they  are  cal- 
led intelligible  fpecies  :  fo  that  every  immediate  ob- 
je<9:,  whether  of  fenfe,  of  memory,  of  imagination, 
or  of  reafoninjg,  muft  be  fome  phantafm,  or  fpe- 
*'  des,  in  the  mind  itfelf. 

.  '*  The  followers  of  Ariftotle,  efpecially  the  fchool* 
^^  men,  made  great  additions  to  this  theory  ;  which 
*^  the  author  himdelf  mentions  very  briefly,  and  with 
^  an  appearance  of  referve.  They  entered  into  hrge 
difquifitions  with  regard  to  the.  fenfible  fpecies, 
what  kind  of  thiiigs  they  are ;  how  they  are  fent 
^'  fojTth  by  the  ofajed,  and  enter  by  the  organs  of  the 
fenfe^ ;  how  they  are  preferved,  an4  refined  by  va- 
rious agents,  called  internal  fenfes,  concerning  thf3 
number  and  offices  of  which  they  had  many  con* 
?*  troverfies."* 

The  Platonifts,  too,  although  they  denied  the  great 
jpodtrine  of  the  Peripatetics,  that  all  the  objeds  of 
humap  under^anding  enter  at  firil  by  the  fenfes  ; 
^nd  maintained,  that  there  eKift  eternal  and  immu^ 
table  ideas,  which  were  prior  to^the  objeds  of  £bnfe, 
and  about  which  all  fcience  was  employed ;  yet  ap- 
pear to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their  notions  con- ' 
cerning  the  mode  in  which  external  objefls  are  peti* 
ceived.  This,  Dr.  Reid  infers,  partly  from  the  & 
lence  of  Ariftotle  about  any  difference  between  himi^ 
felf  and  his  mafter  upon  this  point ;  and  partly  front 
a  paflage  in  the  feventh  book  of  Plato'3  Republic ;  in 
which  he  compares  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  per- 

*  Essays  on  the  InteilectuaLPowersof  Man,  p.  25. 
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cej)tion,  to  that  of  a  perfon  in  a  calve,  who  fees  not 
external  objefts  themfelves,  but  only  their  ibadows.*' 
*'  Two  thoufand  years  after  Plato,-  (continues  Dr. 
*'  Reid,)  Mr,  Locke,  who  ftudied  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind  fo  much,  and  with  fo  great  fuc« 
cefs,  reprefents  our  manner  of  perceiving  external 
objeds,  by  a  Similitude  very  much  refembling  that 
**  of  a  cave.^ — ^'^  Methinks,"  fays  he,  •  **  the  imd^- 
^  ftanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  clofet,  wholly  flmt 
**  from  light,  with  only  fome  little  opening  left,  to 
^  let  in  external  vifible  refemblances  or  ideas  of 
^  things  without.  Would  the  pidures  coming  into 
**  fuch  a  dark  room  but  ftay  there,  and  He  fo  orderly 
<^  as  to  be  found  upon  occafion,  it  would  very  much 
^  refemble  the  underftanding  of  a  man,  in  reference 
^  to  all  obje6b  of  iight,  and  the  ideas  of  them.''t 

^^  Hato's  fubterranean  cave,  and  Mr  Locke'^  dark 
^  dofet,  may  be  applied  with  eafe  to  aU  the  fyftems 
^  of  perception,  that  have  been  invented :  for  they 
^^  all  fuppofe,  that  we  perceive  not  extef nil  obje^ 
^^  immediately ;  and  that  the  intmediate  obje^  of 
^  perception,  are  only  certain  ihadows  of  tte  exter- 
♦*  nal  ob^cb*  Thofe  ihadows,  or  images,  which  we 
immediately  perceive,  were  by  the  ancients  called 
fpecies^'fcnrms^  phaniafms.  Since  the  lime  erf  Des 
Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been  czWed  ideas ;  J 
and  by  Mr.  Hume,  mpreffkns.  But  all  the  phik)£ 
^  ophers,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree  in. this, 
^  tftat  we  do  not  perceive  external  objeds  immedi* 
^*  ^tely ;  and  that  the  immediate  objed  of  percep* 
♦*  tion  muft  be  fome  image  prefent  to  the  mind.*' 
On  the  whole.  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  "  that  in  their 
"i  fentiments  concerning  perception,  there  appears 
^  an  uniformity,  which  rarely  occurs  upon  fubjeda 
^  of  fo  abftrufe  anature/'S 

*  Ibid.  p.  9Q; 
t  Locke  on  Human  Understanding,  book  }i. chap.  1 1.  §  IT. 
%  See  Note  [B.]  §  Reid,  p.  1 1 G,  11 T* 
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Tlie  very  Ihort  and  imperfeA  review  we 
^ow  taken,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception^ 
is  almoft  fufficient,  without  any  commentary,  to  ef- 
^abtifli  the  truth  of  the  two  general  obfervations  for- 
merly made ;  for  they  all  evidently  proceed  on  a 
fuppofition^  fu^efied  by  the  phenomena  of  phy£ics» 
that  there  muft  of  neceffity  exift  fome  medium  of 
communication  between  the  obje&s  of  perception 
and  the  percipient  mind ;  and  they  all  indicate  a  ie- 
'cret  conviction  in  their  authors,  of  the  eflential  dif- 
tindion  between  mind  and  matter ;  which,  although 

'  iibt  rendered,  by  refledtion,  fufficiently  precife  and 
fatisfadory,  to  (hew  them  the  abfurdity  of  attempt- 
ing to  explain  the  mode  of  their  'Communication  % 
•kftd  yet  fuch  a  degree  of  influence  ^on  their  fpeculsi- 
tions,  as  to  induce  them  to  exhibit  their  fuppoied 
medium  under  as  myfterious  and  ambiguous  a  form 
as  poiHble,  in  order  that  it  might  remain  doubtful, 
to  which  of  the  two  predicaments,  of  body  or  min^, 
they  meant  that  it  inould  be  referred.  By  refining 
away  the  grofier  qualities  of  matter  ;  and  by  allu- 

'  iions  to  fome  of  the  moft  aerial  and  magical  appeaiv 
ancesft  aflumes,  they  etideavored,  as  it  were,  tofpir- 
itualtze  the  nature  of  their  medium ;  while,  at  the' 
fattie  time,  aU  their  language  concerning  it,  imjdied 

.  fuch  a  reference  to  matter,  as  was  neceflary  for  fur- 
niihing  a  plauiible  foundation,  for  applying  to  it  the 

>    received  maxims  of  natural  philofophy. 

Another  obfervation,  too,  which  was  formerly 
hinted  at,  is  confirmed  by  the  fame  hiftorical  re- 
view ;  that,  ifi  the  order  of  inquiry,  the  phenome- 
na of  vifion  had  firil  eqgaged  the  attention  of  phi- 
lofophers ;  ar>d  had  fuggefted  to  them  the  greater 
pari^CKf  jtiietr.  language,  with  relped  to  perception  in 

^  general ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  circun)ftancf^ 
the  common  mode^  of  expireflion  on  the  fubjeft,  un- 
philofc^hical  and  fwciful  at  beft,  even  when  appli- 
ed to  the  feofe  of  feeing,are,in  the  cafe  of  all  the  othe/ 
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fenles»  obvidufly  unintelligible  and  ftlf-contradffto- 
ry.— *5  Aa  to  the  obje6s  of  fight,*'  fays  Dr.  Reid, "  I 
underftand  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  their 
figure  in  the  brain  :  but  how  fhall  we  conceive 
*'  an  image  of  their  colour,  where  there  is  abfolute 
^^  darkne^  i  And,  as  to  all  other  obje As  of  fenfe^ 
^^  except  figure  and  colour,  I  am  unaUe  to  conceive 
^  whM  is  meant  by  an  image  of  them.  Let  any 
man  fay,  what  he  means  by  an  image  of  heat  and 
cold,  an  image  of  hardnete  or  foftne(s»  an  image 
of  found,  or  fmeU,  or  tafie.  The  word  imag0^  whea 
applied  to  thefe  objects  of  fenfe^  has  abfolutely  no 
meaning.**— This  palpable  imperfedion  in  the  ideal 
theory,  has  plainly  taken  rife  from  the  natural  or* 
der  in  which  the  phenomena  of  perception  prefeat 
themfelves  to  the  curiofity« 

The  miftakes,  which  have  been  fo  long  current  in 
the  world,  about  this  part  of  the  human  confiitutjoii^ 
will,  I  hope,  juftify  me  for  profecuting  the  fubjed  a 
little  farther ;  in  particular,  for  illuftrating,  at  ibme 
length,  the  firft  of  the  two  general  remarks  already  . 
referred  to.  This  fpeculation  I  enter  upon  the 
more  willingly,  that  it  affords  n>e  an  opportunity  of 
fiating  fome  important  principles  with  refpedl  to  the 
obje^l,  and  the  limits,  of  philofophical  inquiry  ;  to. 
which  1  fliall  frequently  have  occafion  to  refer^  in  the 
courfe  of  the  following  difquifitions. 

SECTiON  IL 

0/  certdln  natural  prejudices  ^  which  feem  to  have  given 
rife  to  the  cenwwn  Theories  rf  Penefikn. 

IT  feems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agteed  a*< 
Ihong  philofophers,  that  there  is  no  infiaiKe  ia 
which  we  are  able  to  perceive  a  necefiary  connexion  ' 
between  two  fucceffive  events  ;    or  to  comprehend^ 
in  what  manner  the  bne  proceeds  firom  the  other. 
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as  its' xaufe.  From  experience^  indeed^  we  lesum, 
that  there  are  many  events,  which  are  confiantly 
conjoined,  fo  that  the' one  invariably  follows  the  otb- 
er  :  but  it  is  poilible^  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  that  thi$  connexion,  though  a  conftant 
one,  as  far  as  our  obfervation  has  reached,  may  not 
be  a  necefiary  connexion  ;  nay,  it  is  pofilble,  that 
there  may  be  no  necefiary  connexions  among  any  of 
the  phenomena  we  fee  :  and  if  there  are  any  fuch 
connexions  exifting,  we  may  reft  aflured  that  we 
ihall  never  be  able  to  difcover  them.* 

.  I  fhall  endeavor  to  ihew,  in  another  part  of  thiis 
work,  that  the  doctrine  I  have  now  ftat^d  does  not 
]ead  to  thofe  fceprical  corldufions,  cpncertiing  the' 
esffience  of  a  Flrft  Caufe^Which  an  author  of  great  in- 
genuity has  attempted  to  deduct  frbm  it.  At  pref* 
^nt,  it  is  fufficient  for  my  purpdfe  to  remark,  that 
the  word  caufe  is  ufed,  both  by  philofophers  and  the 
vulgar,  in  two  fenfes,  which  are  widely  difi^rent.— 
"When  it  is  faid,  that  every  change  in  nature  indi- 
cates the  operation  of  a  caufe,  the  word  caufe  expreff- 
es  fomething  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  necefiarily  con- 
sented with  the  change  ;  and  without  which  k 
could  not  have  happened.  This  may  be  called  the 
metaphyseal  meaning  of  the  word  ;  and  fuch  caufes 
^ay  be  called  metaphyjical  or  efficient  caufes.'— Xn  nat- 
ural philofophy,  however,  when,  we  fpeak  of  one 
tlung  being  the  caufe  of  another,  all  that  we  mean 
is,  that  the  two  are  conftintly  conjoined  ;  fo  that, 
when  we  fee  the  one,  we  may  expect  the  other. 
Thefe  conjun^ons  we  learn  frbm  experience  alone  ; 
and  without  an  acquaintance  with  them ^  we  could 
not  accommodate  our  condud  to  the  eftabliflied 
courfe  of  nature.--^Tbe  caufes  which  ar^  the  obje^ 
of  our  tnveftigatton  in  natuhil  philofophy,  mayi  for 
,the  i^n  of  di&n&ion,  be  tdXXeA  pbyftcal  oamfet. 

*  See  note  [C^* 
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I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  this  doc- 
trine,  concerning  the  obje<9:  of  natural  phitefophy. 
Is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  popular  prejudices. 
"When  a  man,  unaccuftomed  to  metaphyfical  fpecti- 
lations,  is  told,  for  the  firft  time,  that  the  fcience  of 
phyfics  gives  us  no  information- concerning  theeffi- 
cient  caufes  of  the  phenomena  about  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, he  feels  fome  degree  of  furprife  and  mortifi- 
cation. The  natural  bias  of  tlie  mind,  is  furely  to 
conceive  phyfical  events  as  fomehow  linked  togeth- 
er 'f  and  material  fubftances,  as  pofTefled  of  certain 
powers  and  virtues,  which  Bt  them  to  produce  par- 
ticular eflFefts.  That  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe 
this  to  be  the  cafe,  has  been  ihewn  in  a  very  fatis- 
faAory  manner  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  by  other  writ* 
ers  ;  and  muft,  indeed,  appear  evident  to  every  per- 
fon,  on  a  moment's  refle&ion.  It  is  a  curious  quef- 
tion,  what  gives  rife  to  the  prejudice  ? 

In  dating  the  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  the 
Deity,  fevcral  modern  philofophers  have  been  at 
pains  to  tUuftrate  that  law  of  our  nature,  which  leads  . 

.  us  to  refer  every  change  we  perceive  in  the  univerfe, 
to  the  operation  of  an  efficient  caufe.* — ^This  refer- 
ence is  not  the  refult  of  reafoning,  but  neceffarily  ac- 
companies the  perception,  fo  as  to  render  it  impoffi- 
ble  for  us  to  fee  the  change,  without  feeling  a  ccnv- 
viftion  of  the  operation  of  some  caufe  by  which  it 
was  produced  ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
we  find  it  to  be  impoffible  to  conceive  a  fenfation^ 
without  being  impreffed  with  a  belief  of  the  exitt- 
•ence  of  a  fentient  being*  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  is, 
that  when  we  fee  two  events  conftantly  conjoined, 
we  are  led  to  a^bciate  the  idea  of  caufation,  or  effi- 

"  dency,  with  the  former,  and^to  refer  to  it  that  pow- 
er or  energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced  ; 
in  confequence  of.  which  aiTociation,  we  come  to 

*  See,  in  particular,  Dr.  Reid'e  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Faixr-^ 
93  of  Man. 
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Gonfider  philofopliy  as  the  knowledge  of  efficient 
caufes  ;  and  lofe  fight  of  the  operation  of  mind,  in 
producing  the  phenomena  of  nature.-~It  is  by  an  af- 
(  ibciation  iomewhat  fimilar,  that  we  conned  our  fen- 

iations  of  color,  with  the  primary  qualities  of  body. 
A  moment's  refle^on  mull  fatisfy  any  one,  that  the 
lenfation  of  color  can  only  refide  in  a  mind  ;  and 
yet  our  natural  bias  is  furely  to  conned  color  with 
extenfion  and  figure,  and  to  conceive  wbitej  bhie^  and 
yeillow^  as  fometbing  fpread  over  the  bodies.  In  the 
f^me  way,  we  are  led  to  aflbciate  with  inanimate 
matter,  the  ideas  oi^power^Jorce^  energy^  and  caufatim  ; 
which  are  all  attributes  of  mind,  and  can  exiil  in  a 
mind  only. 

This  bias  of  our  nature  is  ftrengthened  by  another 
aflbciation.  Our  language,  with  refped  to  caufe  and 
efFedt,  is  borrowed  by  analogy  from  material  objeds« 
Sonne  of  thefe  we  fee  fcattered  about  us,  without 
any  connexion  between  them  ;  fo  that  one  of  xh^xa 
may  be  removed  from  its  place,  without  difturbing 
the  reft.  We  can,  however,  by  means  of  fome  ma- 
terial vinculum^  conned  two  or  more  objeds  togeth- 
er ;  fp  that  whenever  the  one  is  moved,  the  others 
ihall  follow*  In  like  manner,  we  fee  fome  events, 
which  occafionally  follow  one  another,  and  which 
are  occafionally  disjoined  :  we  fee  others,  where  the 
'  fucceffion  is  confiant  and  invariable.  The  former 
we  conceive  to  be  analogous  to  objeds  which  are 
loofe,  and  unconneded  with  each  other,  and  whofe 
contiguity  in  place,  is  owing  merely  to  accidental 
pofition  ;  the  others  to  objeds,  which  are  tied  to* 
gether  by  a  material  vinculum.  Hence  we  transfer 
to  fuch  events,  the  fame  language  which  we  apply 
to  conneded  objeds.  We  fpeak  of  a  connexion  be* 
t  ween  two  events,  and  of  a  chain  of  caufes  and  efieds.* 

Th,at  this  language  is  merely  analogical,  and  that 

♦  See  Nole  [D.J    . 
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we  know  nothing  of  phyfical  events,  but  the  lawn 
which  regulate  theip  fucceifion,  rouft,  I  think,  appear 
very  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  reflect  on  the  fubje^i: ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  it 
lias  mifled  the  greater  part  of  philofophers ;  and  ha* 
had  a  furprifing  influence  on  the  fyftems,  which  they 
have  formed  in  very  different  departments  of  fcience« 

A  few  remarks,  on  fome  of  the  miftaken  conclu- 
fions,  to  which  the  vulgar  notions  concerning  the 
connexions  among  phyfical  events  have  given  rife,  ill 
natural  philofophy,  will  illuftrate  clearly  the  origin  of 
the  common  theories  of  perception  ;  and  will,  at  the 
fame  time,  fatisfy  the  reader,  with  refped:  to  the 
train  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervations. 

The  maxim,  that  nothing  can  aA  but  where  it  is^ 
and  when  it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  refpect 
to  metaphyfical  or  efficient  caufes*  "  Whatever  ob- 
**  jefts,*'  fays  Mr.  Hume,  •*  are  confidered  as  caufes 
•*  or  effefts,  are  contiguous  ;  and  nothing  can  ope* 
**  rate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is  ever  fo  iittle  te» 
**  moved  from  thofe  of  its  exiftence/'  "  We  may 
^  therefore  (he  adds)  confider  the  rdation  of ^onti- 
^*  guity  as  effential  to  that  of  caufatioq/* — But  al- 
though  this  maxim  ih,ould  be  admitted,  with  ref- 
peft  to  caufes  which  are  efficient,  and  which,  as  fuch, 
are  neceffarily  connefted  with  their  e&e^,  there  is 
furely  no  good  reafon  for  extending  it  to  phyficat 
caufes,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  that  they 
are  the  conftant  forerunners  and  iigns  of  certain  nat- 
ural events.  It  may,  indeed,  be  improper,  accord* 
ing  to  this  doctrine,  to  retain  the  expreffions,  cau/i 
and  efe^t  in  natural  philofophy  ;  but,  as  long  as  rhe 
prefent  language  upon  the  fubjeft  continues  in  ufe, 
the  propriety  of  its  application,  in  any  particular  in* 
fiance,  does  not  depend  cm,  the  contiguity  of  tlve  two 
events  in  place  or  time,  but  folely  on  this  queftion, 
whether  the  one  event  be  Uie  conftant  and  invaria- 


Ue  foreininner  of  the  oth^r,  (b  that  it  may  be  confid- 
ered  as  its  infallible  fign  ?-^Notwithftanding,  how* 
ever,  the  evidence  of  this  cohclufion,  philofophers 
have  ia  general  proceeded  upon  a  contrary  fuppofi- 
tipn  ;  and  have  difcovered  an  unwiUingnefe>  even  in 
f  hyfics,  to  call  one  event  the  caufe  of  another,  if  the 
ioialleft  interval  of  fpace  or  time  exifted  between 
them.  In  the  cafe  of  motion,  communicated  by 
impulfe^  they  have  no  fctuple  to  call  the  impulfe  the 
eaufe  of  the  motion  ;  but  they  wilt  not  admit  that 
one  body  can  be  the  caufe  o(  motion  in  another,  pla- 
ced  at  a  diftance  fron^  it,  unlefs  a  connexion  is'  car- 
ried on  between  them,  by  means  of  fome  interven- 
ing medium*    / 

It  is  unneceffary  for  me,  after  what  has  already 
l>een  faid,  to  employ  any  arguments  to  prove,  that 
the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,^  is  as  un-^ 
9£CountabIe,  as  any  other  phenomenoiji  iti  nature. 
Thole  philofophers  who  have  attended  at  all  to  the 
futge^^  even  they  who  have  beeti  the  kail  fceptical 
with  refpe£b  to  caufe  and  effed:,  and  who  have  ad- 
mitted a  neceiTary  connexion  among  phy fical  events, 
have  been  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  they  could 
not  di&over  any  neceflary  Connexion  between  im^ 
pulfe  and  motion.  Hence,  fome  of  them  have  been 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  impulfe  only  roufes  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  body,  and  that  the  fubfequent  motion 
i^  the  effect  of  this  activity,  conftantly  exerted. 
"Motion,"  fays  one  writer,  •'  is  adion  ;  and  a  con- 
**  tinued  motion  implies  a  continued  adion/'  "  The 
"  impulfe  is  only  the  c^ufe  of  the  beginning  of  the 
*^  motion  ;  itsx:ontinuance  muft  be  the  effe^  of  fome 
M  other  caufe,  which  contmues  to  ad  as  long  ad  the 
"  body  continues  to  move."  The  attempt  which 
another  writer  of  great  learning  has  made,  to  revive 
the  ancient  theory  of  mind,  has  arifen  frdm  a  fimi* 
iar  view  of  the  fubjedl  before  us.  He  could  difcov- 
er  no  neceffary ,  connexion  between  impulfe  and 
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notion  ;  and  concluded,  that  the  impulfe  was  onf^ 
the  oceajum  of  the  motion,  the  beginning  and  con-^ 
tinuance  of  which  be  afcribed  to  the  continued  agen- 
cy of  the  mind  with  which  the, body  is  animated. 

Akhough,  however,  it  be  obvious,  on  a  moment's 
confideration,  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  con- 
nexion between  impulfe  and  motion,  as  of  the  con- 
nexion between  fire  and  any  of  the  efFefts  we  fee  it 
produce,  philofophers,  in  every  age,  feem  to  ha/e 
confidered  the  production  of  motion  by  impulfe,  as 
almoft  the  only  phyfical  fact  which  Hood  in  need  of 
no  explanation.     When  we  fee  one  body  attraft  an^' 
other  at  a  diftance,  our  curiofity  is  roufed,  and  we 
inquire  how  the  conne:don  is  carried  on  between 
them.     But  when  we  fee  a  body  begin  to  move  in 
confequence  of  an  impulfe  which  another  has  given 
it,  we  inquire  no  farther :  on  the  contrary,  we  think 
a  faft  fufficiently  accounted  for,  if  it  can  be  (hewn: 
to  be  a  cafe  of  imptilfe.    This  dtftincUon,  between 
motion  produced  by  impulfe,  and  the  other  phenom- 
ena of  nature,  we  are  led^  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
shake,  by  confounding  together  efficient  and  phyfi- 
cal caufes ;  and  by  applying  to  the  latter,  maxims 
which  have  properly  a  reference  only  to  the  former. 
—Another  circumftance,  likewife,  has  probably  con- 
fiderable  influence  :  that,  as  it  is  by  means  of  im- 
pulfe alone,  that  weourfelves  have  a  power  of  mov- 
ing external  objefts  ;  this  faft  is  more  familiar  to  us 
from  our  infancy  than  airy  other  ;  and  firikes  us  as 
a  fid  which  is  neceflary,  and  which  could  not  have 
jncd  otherwife.    Some  writers  have  even  gone 
as  to  pretend  that,  although  the  experiment 
had  never  been  made,  the  communication  of  the  mo« 
tion  by  impulfe,  might  have  been  predicted  "by  rea^ 
foning  a  friorL* 

*  See  ao  Answer  to  Lord  Kaims*^  Essay  oit  motion ;  by  Jobifr 
Stewart,  M.  D. 
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<From  the  following  pafiage,  in  one^f  Sir  Ifaac 
iNewton's  letters  to  Dr.  BenUey,  it  appears  that  he 
iuppofed  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulicy 
to  l>e  a  phenomenon  m«ich  more  'explicaible)  than  that 
a  connexion  ihoukl  fubilft  between  two  bodies  pla- 
ced at  a  difiance  from  each  other,  without  any  in- 
tervening mediiam.  "  It  is  inconceivable/'  fays  he, 
^^  that  inanimate  brute  matter  ilhould,  without  the 
^^  mediation  of  fomething  elfe  which  is  not  material, 
*^  operate  upon,  aiul  afie£t  other  matter,  without 
^'  nautual  conta^ ;  a^  it  muft  do,  if  gravitation,  in 
^  xhe  fenfe  of  Epicurus,  be  efiential  and  inherent  in 
'^  it.  And  this  is  one  reafoo  why  I  deiired  that  you 
^'  would  not  afcribe  innate  gravity  to  me.  That 
*'  gravity  jbould  be  innate,  inherent,  and  efiential  to 
*^  matter,  fo  that  one  body  may  a£l  on  another, 
through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  any 
thing. elfe,  by  and  through  which  their  action  and 
force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to 
me  fo  great  an  abfurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man 
^\  who  has,  in  philofophical  matters,  a  competent 
**  faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it.** 

With  this  paflage  I  fo  far  agree,  as  to  allow  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  conceive,  in  what  manner  one  body 
ads  on  another  at  a  diftance,  through  a  vacuum. 
But  I  cannot  a^mit  that  it  removes  the  difficulty  to 
fuppofe  that  the  two  bodies  are  in  adlual  contact. 
That  one  body  may  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  mo- 
tion of  another  body  placed  at  a  diftance  from  it,  I 
do  by  no  means  afiert ;  but  only,  that  we  have  as 
good  reafon  to  believe  that  this  may  be  poflible,  as  to 
believe  that  any  one  natural  event  is  the  efficient 
caufe  c^  another. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  very  long  difquifition, 
concerning  efficient  and  phyCcal  caufes,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  common  theories  of  per- 
ceptipn  ;  all  of  which  appear  to  me  to  have  taken 
rife  from,  the  fame  prejudice,  which  I  have  already 
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remarked  tq  have  had  fo  extenfive  an  influence  up- 
on the  fpeculations  of  natural  philofopbers* 

That,  in  the  cafe  of  the  perception  of  diftant  olv 
jeds,  "^e  are  naturally  inclined  to  fufped,  either 
fomething  to  be  emitted  from  the  objed  to  the  or* 
gan  of  ienfe,  er  fome  medium  to  intervene  between 
the  object  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the  former 
ifnay  communicate  an  impulfe  to  the  latter ;  appears 
from  the  common  mode^  of  expreflion  on  the  fubjeft, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages.  In  our  own, 
for  example,  we  frequently  hear  the  vulgar  fpeak, 
of  Kght  ftrildng  the  eye ;  not  in  confequence  of  any 
philofophical  theory  they  have  been  taught,  but  of 
their  own  crude  and  undirected  fpeculations.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  men  among  thofe  who  have  at- 
tended at  all  to  the  hiftory  of  their  own  thoughts, 
who  will  not  recoiled  the  influence  of  tbefe  ideas,  at 
a  period  of  life  long  prior  to  the  date  of  their  philo- 
fophical ftudies.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  conceiv* 
ed  more  fimple  and  natural  than  their  origin.  When 
an  object  is  placed  in  a  certain  fituation  with  refpeA 
to  a  particular  organ  of  the  body,  a  perception  arifeft 
in  the  mind ;  when  the  objefl  is  removed,  the  per- 
ception ceafes.  *  Hence  we  are  led  to  apprehend 
fome  connexion  between  the  objeft  and  the  per- 
ception ;  and  as  we  are  accufiomed  to  believe,  that 
matter  produces  its  effefts  by  impulfe,  we  conclude 
that  there  muft  be  fome  material  medium  interven- 
ing between  the  objeA  and  organ,  by  means  of  which 
the  impulfe  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  the 
other. -^That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  I  do  not  mean 

*  Turn  pon'6  viirios  rerum  sentimus  odores, 

^  Nee  tamen  ad  nareis  yenieh1;eis  cerniiniM  unquam : 

I^ec  calidos  aestus  tuimur,  sec  frigora  quimus 

Usurpare  oculis,  n€C  voces  ciernere  suemus ; 

du£e  tamen  omnia  corporea  constare  necessfe'st. 

Matura ;  quoniam  sensus  impcilere  possunt. 

IvcKBT.  lib.  i.  p.  290*^  ^ 
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to  difpute.  I  think,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  th6 
exigence  of  fuch  a  medium  does  not  in  any  cafe  ap- 
pear a  priori ;  and  yet  the  natural  ]ire]udice8  of  men 
have  ^ven  rife  to  an  univerfal  belief  of  it,  long  be* 
fore  they  were  able  to  produce  any  good  arguments 
in  fupport  of  their  opinion. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  account  for  the  connexion,  be- 
tween the  objea  and  the  organ  of  fenfe,  that  philof- 
ophers.have  had  recourfe  to  the  theory  of  fmpulfe. 
They  have  imagined  that  the  impreffion  on  the  or- 
gan of  fenfe  is  communicated  to  the  mind,  in  a  iim- 
ilar  manner.  As  one  body  produces  acbange  in  the 
ftate  of  another  by  impulfe,  fo  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
that  the  external  object  produces  perception,  (which 
is  a  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  mind,)  firft,  by  fome 
material  impreillon  ms^de  on  the  organ  of  fenie ;  and, 
fecondly,  bV  fome  material  impreffion  communica- 
ted from  the  organ  to  the  mind  along  the  nerves 
and  brain.  Thefe  fuppofitions,  indeed,  as  I  had  oc^ 
cafion  already  to  hint,  were,  in  the  ancient  tkeCnied 
of  perception,  rather  implied  than  expreffed ;  but 
by  modern  philofophers,  they  have  been  f^ated  in 
the  form  of  explicit  propofitions.  ^^  As  to  the  man- 
ner," fays  Mr.  Locke,  "  in  which  bodies  produce 
ideas  in  us ;  it  is  manifeftly  by  impulfe^  the  only 
way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  operate  in."^ 
And  Sir  Ifaac  Newtop,  although  he  does  not  fpeak 
of  an  impulfe  made  on  the  mind,  plainly  proceeded 
on  the  principle  that,  as  matter  can  only  move  matr 
ter  by  impulfe,  fo  no  connexion  could-  be  carried  on 
between  matter  and  mind,  unlefs  the  mind  were 
prefent  (as  he  expreffes  it)  to  the  matter  from  which 
the  laft  impreffion  is  communicated.  **  Is  not**  ((ay^ 
he)  "  the  fenforium  of  animals,  the  place  where  the 
^^  fentient  fubftanice  is  prefent ;  and  to  which  the 
*^  fenfible  fpecies  of  things  are  brought,  through  the 
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*  £ssa;r  on  Haman  Understanding, book  ii.  chap.  viii.  $  i !• 
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*<  nerves  and  brain,  that  th^e  they  may  be  peroeiv* 
^^  ed  by  the  mind  prefent  in  that  place  i"  Dr.  Clarke 
has  expreifed  the  fame  idea  fiill  more  confidently, 
in  the  following  pauage  of  one  of  lus  letters  to  Leib- 
nitz. ^  Without  being  prefent*  to  the  inuges  of 
^^  the  things  perceived,  the  foul  could  not  poilibly 
^  perceive  them#  A  living  fubftance  can  only  there 
^  perceive,  where  it  is  present.  Nothing  can  any 
^.  more  a£i:,  or  be  a£ted  upon,  wbn'e  it  is  not  pre^ 
*'  ent,  than  it  can  wben  it  is  not."  **  How  body 
*^  ads  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body,"  (fays  Dr. 
Porterfield,t)  '^I  loiow  not ;  but  this  I  am  very  certain 
^^  of ,  th^  nothing  can  a&,  or  be  a&ed  upon,  where 
^^  it  is  not ;  and  therefore,  our  mind  can  never  per* 
^<  ceive  any  thing  but  its  own  proper  modifications, 
^^  and  the  various  ftates  of  the  fenibrium,  to  which 
'^  it  is  prefent :  (o  that  it  is  not  the  external  fun  and 
^*  moon,  which  are  in  the  heavens,  which  our  mind 
f«  perceives,  but  only  their  image  or  representation, 
^<  imfureifed  upon  the  fenforium:  How  the  foul  of 
^^  a  feeing  man  fees  thefe  images,  or  how  it  receives 
^  tbo&  ideas*  from  fitch  aeitations  in  the  fenforiu 


„    *  This  plintse  of  **  the  soul  being  present  to  the  images  of  exter-' 
iial  objects/'  has  been  used  by  many  philosophers,  since  the  tim^ 
^  Des  Gartes ;  evidently  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  absurdity  of 
euppoeing,  that  images  of  exten^n  and  figure  can  exist  in  an  tin. 
extended  mind.     , 

"  Quaeris/'  (says  Des  Cartes  himpelf,  in  replying  to  the  objec- 
tions  of  one  of  his  antagonists)  ^  quomodo  ^2(istimem  in  me  sub- 
**  jecto  inextenso  recipi  posse  speciem,  ideamve  corporis  quod  ex« 
<<  tensum  est.  Respondeo  nuilam  speciem  corpoream  in  mente  re^ 
*<  dpi,  sed  puiam  intdiectionem  tand  rei  corporeae  quam  incorporeal 
^'  fieri  absque  ulla  specie  corporea ;  ad  imaginatignem  vero,  quap 
^<  non  nisi  iie  rebus  corporeis  esse  potest,  opus  quidem  esse  specie 
^  quae  »t  verum  corpus,  et  ad  quam  viensse  affllcet^  sed  non  quae  in 
«  mente  reclpiatur."*— — >It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  philoso. 
pher  supposed  his  images,  or  ideas,  to  exist  in  the  brcin^  and  not 
in  the  mind*  Mr.  Lockers  ^pressions  sometimes  imply  t  he-one 
supposition,  and  sometimes  the  other. 

i  See  his  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  vol.  ii,  p.  35§. 
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^  I  kdow  not ;  but  I  am  fiire  it  can  never  pcrcdve 
^  the  external  bodies  themfeives,  to  which  it  is  not 
*'prefent/* 

*The  fame  train  of  thinking,  which  had  led  tfaefe 
philofophers  to  fuppofe,  that  external  objeds  are  per- 
ceived by  means  of  fpecies  proceeding  from  the  ob- 
jed:  to  the  mind;  or  by  means  of  fome  material  im* 
preflion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  brain,  has  fugged- 
ed  to  a  late  writer  a  very  diflFerent  theory ;  that 
the  mind,  when  it  perceives  an  external  objeft,  quits 
the  body,  and  is  prefent  to  the  objed  of  perception. 
^*  The  mind,'*  fays  the  learned  author  of  Antient 
Metaphyfics,)  "  is  not  where  the  body  is,  when  it 
^  perceives  what  is  diftant  from  the  body,  either  in 
**  time  or  i^ace,  becaufe  nothing  can  aft,  but  when, 
^  and  where,  it  is.  Now,  the  mind  ads  when  it  per- 
**  ceives.  -  The  mind,  therefore,  of  every  animal  who 
**  has  memory  or  imagination,  ads,  and  by  confe- 
•*  quence  exifts,  when  and  whef  e  the  body  is  not ; 
**  for  it  perceives  objeds  diftant  from  the  body  both 
•*  in  time  and  place.**t  Indeed,  if  we  take  for  gran- 
ted, that  in  perception  the  tnihd  ads  upon  the  objed, 
or  the  objed  upon  the  mind,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
admit  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  "  nothing  can 
^*  ad  but  where  it  is,"  we  muft,  of  neceflity,  con- 
clude, either  that  obieds  are  perceived  in  a  way  fim- 
ilar  to  what  is  fuppcHed  in  the  ideal  theory,  or  that, 

*  "  The  slightest  philosophy^*  (says  Mr*  Huiae)  "teaches  lis,  that 
f^  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind,  but  an  image,  or  per. 
<<  ception ;  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  inlets  through  which 
^  these  images  are  conveyed ;  without  being  abl<e  to  produce  any 
**  iminediate  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The 
*^  fable,  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish,  as  we  remove  farther 
**  from  it :  but  the  real  table,  which  exifite  independent  of  us,  suf- 
**  fers  no  alteration :  it  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image  which 
**  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  (he  add^j)  ^re  the  obvious  dio- 
<<tato  of  reason." 

Essay  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philosothv* 

t  Ant.  Met«  vd.  ii.  p.  806. 
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in  every  ad  of  perception,  the  foul  quits  the  body, 
and  is  prefent  to  the  objed  perceived.  And  accor« 
^dingly  this  alternative  is  exprefsly  Hated  by  Male* 
branche ;  who  differs,  however,  from  the  writer  laft 
quoted,  in  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  his  hypoth- 
efis  ;  and  even  refts  his  proof  of  its  truth  .on  the  im- 
probability of  the  other  opinion.  "  I  fuppofe,**  fays 
he,  "  that  every  one  will  grant,  that  we  perceive  not 
external  objeds  immediately,  and  of  themfelves. 
We  fee  the  fun,  the  ftars,  and  an  infinity  of  objeds 
without  us;  and  it  is  not  at 'all  likely  that,  upon 
^'  fuch  occafions,  the  foul  fellies  out  of  the  body,  in  or  '^' 
"  der  to  be  prefent  to  the  objects  perceived.  She  fees 
"  them  not.  therefore  by  themfelves  j  and  the  im* 
mediate  objeft  of  the  mind  is  not  the  thing  per- 
ceived^ but  i^mething  which  is  intimately^uivited 
^'  to  the  foul ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an  idea :  Up 
^^  that  by  the  word  idea,  I  underftand  nothing  elfe 
"  here  but  that  which  is  neareil  to  the  mind  wh^ 
we  perceive  any  object.— —It  ought  tp  be  careful*^ 
ly  obferved,  that,  in  order  to  the  mind's  perceiv- 
ing any  objed,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the 
idea  of  that  objed  be  adually  prefent  to  it.  Of 
**  this  it  is  not  poflible  to  doubt.  The  things  which 
"  the  foul  perceives,  are  of  two  kindsw  They  are 
^'  either  in  the  foul,  or  they  are  without  the  foul. 
"  Thofe  that  are  in  the  foul,  are  its  own  thoughts  ; 
"  that  is  to  fay,  all  its  different  modifications.  The 
foul  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceiving  thefe 
things.  But  with  regard  to  things  without  the 
'^  foul,  we  cannot  perceive  them  but  by  means  of 
"  ideas.*'  .  - 

To  thefe  quotations,  I  fliall  add  another,  which 
contains  the  opinion  ot  Buffon  upon  the  fubjeft.  As 
J  do  not  underftaiid  it  fo  completely,  as  to  be  able  to 
tranflate  it  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  myfelf,  I  fliaU 
tranfcribe  it  in  the  words  of  the  author. 
"  L'ame  s'unit  intimexnent  a  tel  objet  qu'il  lui  plait. 
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■*  la  diftance,  la  grandeur,  la  figure,  rien  ne  peut 
*^  nuire  i  cette  union  lorfque  Tame  la  veut :  elle  fe 
**  fait  et  fe  fait  en  un  inftant  .....  la  volonte 
•*  n'eft-elle  done  qu'un  mouvement  corporel,  et  la 
**  contemplation  un  fiitiple  attouchemeht  ?  Com- 
**  ment  cet  attouchement  pourroit-il  fe  faire  fur  un 
**  objet  eloigne,  fur  un  fujet  abftrait  ?  Comment 
"  pourroit-il  ft'operer  en  un  inftant  indivifible?  A-t-on 
*«  jamais  con9U  du  mouvement,  lans  qu'il  y  cut  de 
•'  I'efpace  et  du  terns  ?  La  volonte,  fi  c*eft  un  mpuve- 
"  ment,  n'eft  done  pas  un  mouvement  materiel,  et 
"  fi  Tunion  de  I'ame  a  fon  objet  eft  un  attouchement, 
**  un  contaft,  cet  attouchement  ne  fe  fait  il  pas  au 
"  loin  ?  ce  contad  n'eft  il  pas  une  penetration  ?" 

All  thefe  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  rife, 
firft,  from  an  inattention  to  the  proper  object  of 
philofophy,  and  an  application  of  the  fame  general 
sfiaxims  to  phyfical  and  to  efficient  caufes ;  and,  fee- 
t)Tvdly,  from  ah  apprehenfion,  that  we  underftand 
the  cbhnexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  better 
than  Iny  othei*  phyfical  fad.  From  the  detail  which 
I  hive  given,  it  appears  how  extenfive  an  influence 
this  prejudice  has  had  on  the  inquiries  both  of  nat- 
ural philofbphers  and  of  metaphyficians. 

In  the  foregoing  reafonings,  I  have  taken  fof  gran- 
ted, that  motion  may  be  produced  by  in\pulfe ;  and 
have  contented  myfelf  with  aflerting,  that  this  faft 
is  not  more  explicable,  than  the  motions  which  the 
'Newtonians  refer  to  gravitation  ;  or  than  the  inter- 
courfe  which  is  carried  on  between  the  mind  and 
external  objects  in  the  cafe  of  perception.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  fome  of  the  ablefl  philofo- 
phers  in  Europe  are  now  fatisfied,  not  only  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  motion  being  in  any  cafe  pro- 
duced by  the  actual  contaft  of  two  bodies  ;  but  that 
very  ftrong  proofs  may  be  given,  of  the  abfolute  im- 
poffibility  of  fuch  a  fuppofition ;  and  hence  they 
have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  all  the  e£feds  which 
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are  commonly  referred  to  impulfe,  arife  from  a  poww 
er  of  repulfion,  extending  to  a  fmall  and  impercept- 
ible diftance  round  every  element  of  matter.  If  thia 
do£trtne  ihall  be  confirmed  by  future  fpecubtions 
in  phyfics,  it  muft  appear  to  be  a  curious  drcum- 
fiance  in^  the  hiflory  of  fcience,  that  philofophers 
have  been  fo  long  occupied  in  attempting  to  trace  all 
the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  even  lome  of  the 
,  phenomena  of  mind,  to  a  general  fa^,  which,  upon 
an  accurate  examination,  is  found  to  have  no  exig- 
ence.—I  do  not  make  this  obfervation  with  a  view 
to  depreciate  the  labours  of  thefe  philofophers ;  for, 
although  the  fyftem  of  Bofcovich  were  completely 
efiabiimed,  it  would  not  diminifh,  in  the  fmalleft  de- 

gree,  the  value  of  thofe  phyfical  inquiries,  which 
ave  proceeded  on  the  common  hypothefis,  with  rel 
fpeft  to  impulfe.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  com- 
munication of  motion,  in  the  cafe  of  apparent  con- 
tact, are  the  mod  general  fa6b  we,  obferve  amoqsp 
the  terreftrial  phenomena ;  and  they  are,  of  all  phyu 
leal  events,  thole  which  are  the  mod  iBtmiliar  to  us^ 
from  our  eariieft  infancy.  '  It  was  therefore  not  on« 
ly  natural  but  proper,  that  philofophers  ihould  be- 
gin their  phyGcal  inquiries,  with  attempting  to  re- 
fer to  thefe,  (which  are  the  moil  general  laws  of  na- 
ture, expofed  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,)  the 
particular  appearances  they  wilhed  to  explain.  And, 
if  ever  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  fhould  be  coinplete- 
ly  eftablifhed,  it  will  have  no  other  effed,  than  to  re- 
folve  thefe  laws  into  fome  principle  ftill  more  general, 
without  afre£i;in^  the  folidity  of  the  common  doc- 
trine, fo  tar  as  it  goes. 
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SECTION  HI. 


OfDn  Reid's  Speculations  an  the  SubjeS  of  Perceptitnu 

IT  was  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  fceptical  con- 
clufions  which  Biihop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume  had 
deduced  from  the  anrient  theories  of  perception, 
that  Dr.  Reid  was  led  to  call  them  in  queftion ;  and 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  fhewn,  in  the  moft  fatisfac- 
tory  manner,  not  only  that  they  are  perfedly  hy- 
pothetical^ but  that  the  fuppofitions  they  involve, 
are  abfurd  and  impoifible.  His  reafonings^,  on  this 
part,  of  our  conftitution,  undoubtedly  form  the  moft 
important  acceflion  which  the  philofophy  of  the  hu« 
man  mind  has  received  lince  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke. 

But  although  Dr.  Reid  has  been  at  amch  pains  to 
overturn  the  old  ideal  fyftem,  he  has  not  ventured 
to  fubftitute  any  hypothefis  of  his  own  in  its  place. 
And,  indeed,  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
limits  prefcribed  to  our  philofophical  inquiries,  to 
think  of  indulging  his  curk)fity,  in  fuch  unprofita* 
ble  ipeculations.  All,  therefore,  that  he  is  to  be 
junderflood  as  aiming  at,  in  his  inquiries  concerning 
our  perceptive  powers  is,  to  give  a  prepife  ftate  of 
the  faA,  divefted  of  all  theoretical  expreffions ;  in 
order  to  prevent  philofophers  from  impofing  on 
themfelves  any  longer,  by  words  without  meaning  j 
and  to  extort  from  them  an  acknowledgment,  that, 
with  refped  to  the  procefs  of  nature  in  perception, 
they  are  no  lefs  ignorant  than  the  vulgar. 

According  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Reid'a  reafonings, 
on  the  fubjeA  of  perception,  the  purpofe  to  which 
they  are  fubfervient  may  appear  to  fome  to  be  o£ 
no  very  confiderable  importance  (  but  the  truth  is, 
that  one  of  the  moft  valuable  efie£b  of  genuine  phi« 
lofophy,  is  to  remind  us  of  the  limited  powers  of 
the  human  underftanding ;  and  to  revive  thofe  nati* 
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ural  feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration,  at  the  fpec- 
tacle  of  the  univerfe,  which  are  apt  to  languiCb,  in 
confequence  of  long  familiarity.  The  moft  profound 
difcoveries  which  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  our 
refearches  lead  to  a  confeiSon  of  human  ignorance  ; 
for,  while  they  flatter  the  pride  of  man,  and  increafe 
his  power,  by  enabling  him  to  trace  the  fimple  and 
beautiful  laws  by  which  phyfical  events  are  regula- 
ted, they  call  his  attention,  at  the  fame  time,  to  thofe 
general  and  ultimate  fads  which  bound  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  knowledge  ;  and  which,  by  evincing  to 
him  the  operation  of  powers,  whofe  nature  muft  for 
ever  remain  unknown,  ferve  to  remind  him  of  the 
infufficiency  of  his  faculties  to  penetrate  the  fecrets 
of  the  univerle.  Wherever"  we  direft  our  in  quiries; 
whether  to  the  anatomy  and  phyfiology  of  animals, 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to  the  chemical  attrac* 
tions  and  repulfions,  or  to  thd  motions  of  the  heav« 
€nly  bodies- ;  we  perpetually  perceive  the  eflfecis  of 
powers  which  cannot  belong  to  matter.  To  a  cer- 
tain length  we  are  able  to  proceed  ;  but  in  every 
refearch,  we  meet  with  a  Hne,  which  no  induftry 
nor  ingenuity  can  pais.  It  is  a  line  too,  which  is 
marked  with  fuffident  diftindnefs  ;  and  which  no 
man  now  thinks  of  paffing,  who  has  juft  views  of 
the  nature  and  objed  of  pHilofophy.  It  forms  the 
reparation  between  that  field  which  faHs  under  the 
furvey  of  the  phyfical  inquirer,  and  that  unknown 
region,  of  whic?h,  though  it  was  necefiary  that  we 
ihould  be  affured  of*  the  exiftence,  in  order  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  doftrines  of  natural  theology,  it 
Jiath  not  pleafed  the  Author  of  the  univerfe  to  rei' 
veal  to  us  the  wonders,  in  this  mhtit  ftate  of  our 
being.  It  was,  in  fad,  chiefly  by  tracing  out  this 
line,  that  Lord  Bacon  did  fo  much  fervice  to  fcience. 
Befides  this  effe£^,  >  which  is  common  to  all  our 
pfailoibphical  pnrfuits,  of  impreffing  the  mind  with 
a  fenfe  of  that  myfterious  agency ,  or  efficiency,  intir 
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which  general  laws  muft  be  refolved  ;  they  have  a 
tendeJDicy^  in  many  cafes,  to  countera£k  the  influence 
of  habit,  in  weakening  thofe  emotions  of  wonder 
and  of  curiofity,  which  the  appearances  of  nature 
are  fo  admirably  fitted  to  excite.     For  this  purpofe  j 
it  is  neceflary,  either  to  lead  the  attention  to  fads 
which  are  calculated  to  ftrike  by  their  novelty,  or 
to  prefent  familiar  appearances  in  a  new  light ;  and 
fuch  are  the  obvious  effe^  of  philofophical  inquiries ; . 
fometimes  extending  our  views  to  objeds  which  are 
removed  from  vulgar  obfervation  ;  and  fometimes  . 
corredUng  our  firft  apprehenfions  with  refpeft  to  or- 
dinary  events. — The  communication  of  motion  by 
impulfe,  (as  I  already  hinted^)  is  as  unaccountable  as 
apy  phenomenon  we  know ;  and  yet,  moft  men  are 
difpofed  to  confider  it,  as  a  fad:  which  does  not  re«   , 
iiilt  from  will,  but  from  neceffity.    To  fuch  men,  it 
may  be  ufeful  to  dired  their  attention  to  the  uni« 
verfal  law  of  gravitation  ;  which^  although  not  more 
wonderful  in  itfelf,  than-  the  common  effeds  of  im- 
pulfe, is  more  fitted,  by  its  novelty,  to  awaken  their 
attention,  and  to  excite  their  curiofity.     If  the  theo- 
ry of  Bofcovich  flxould  ever  be  eftablifhed  on  a  fat- 
isfaflory  foundation,  it  would  have  this  tendency 
in  a  ftitt  more  remarkable  degree,  by  teaching  us 
that   the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe^ 
(whick  we  are  ^t  to  confider  as  a  n^cefiary  truth,), 
has  DO  exigence  whatever  ;  and  that- every  calle  ia 
which  it  appears  to  our  fenfes  to  lake  place,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon no  lef9^.  inexplicable^  than  thai  princi{de  of 
attraction  which  binds  toother  the  mofl;  remote 
parts  of  the  univerfe. 

If  fuch,  however,  be  the  effeAs  of  our  philofcmhi- 
cal  purfuits  when  ibccefifuUy  conduced,  it  muft  be 
confefied  that  the  tendency  of  imperfect  or  errone- 
ous theories  is  widely  dififerent.  By  a  fpecious  fi>- 
lution  of  snfuperable  difficulties,  they  fo  dazzle  and 
bewilder,  the  nnderftanding^^  aa^  at  oace^  to  prevem 
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US  froiT>  advancing,  with  fteadineis,  towards  the  finw 
it  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  from  perceiving  the 
exiftence  of  a  region  beyond  it,  into  which  philofp- 
phy  is  not  permitted  to  enter*  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is^ 
the  bufinefs  of  genuine  fcience  to  unmalk  the  impof- 
ture,  and  to  point  out  clearly,  both  to  the  learned 
and  to  the  vulgar,  what  reafoo'  can,  and  what  fhe 
cannot,  accomplifh.  This,  I  apprehend,  has  beea 
done,  with  refped  to  the  hiftory  of  our  perceptions, 

in  the  moft  fatisfaftory  manner,  by  Dr.  Reid. 

When  a  perfon  little  accuftomed  to  metaphyfical 
fpeculations  is  told,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  volition, 
there  are  certain  invifible  fluids,  propagated  froni 
the  mind  to  the  organ  which  is  moved  ;  and 
that,  in  the  cafe  of  perception,  the  exiftence  and 
qualities  of  the  external  objed  are  made  known  to 
us  by  means  of  fpecies,  or  phantafms,  or  images, 
which  are  prefent  to  the  mind  in  the  fenforium ;  he 
is  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  intercourfe  between 
mind  and  matter  is  much  lefs  myfterious  than  he  had 
fuppofed ;  and  that,  although  thefe  expreifions  miy 
not  convey  to  him  any  very  diftin<9:  meaning,  their 
import  is  perfedly  underfiood  by  philofophers.  It 
28  now,  I  think,  pretty  generally  acknowledged  by 
phyfiologifis,  that  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the 
body,  is  a  myftery  which  has  never  yet  been  unfold- 
ed ;  but,  Angular  as  it  may  appear.  Dr.  Reid  was 
the  firft  perfon  who  had  courage  to  lay  completely 
afide  all  the  common  hypothetical  language  concern- 
ing perception,  and  to  exhibit  the  difficulty  in  all  its 
magnitude,  by  a  plain  fiatement  of  the  hdi.  lb 
what  then,  it  may  be  ajQced,  does  this  ftatement 
amount  ? — Merely  to  this  ;  that  the  mind  is  fo  for- 
med,  that  certain  impreflions  produced  on  our  or- 
gans of  fenfe  by  external  objects,  are  followed  by 
correfpondent  fenfations  ;  and  that  thefe  fenfations,* 
(which  have  no  more  refemblancQ  to  the  qualities  of 
matter,  than  the  words  of  a  language  have  to  the 
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thipgs  they  denote,)  are  followed  by  z  perception  of 
the  exiftence  and  qiialities  of  the  bodies  by  which 
the  imprelHons  are  made ;  that  all  the  ileps  of  this 
procefe  are  equally  incomprehenCble  ;  and  that,  for 
any  thing  we  can  prove  t6  the  contrary,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  fenfation  and  the  perception,  as 
well  as  that  between  the  impreflion  and  the  fenfation^ 
may  be  both'  arbitrat7  :  that  it  is  therefore  by  no 
itneans  impoiEble,  that  out  fenfations  may  be  merely 
the  occasions  on  which  the  correfpondent  perceptions 
;ire  excited  ;  and  that  at  any  rate,  the  cohfideration 
of  thefe  fenfations,  which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can 
throw  no  light  On  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire 
Our  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  and  qualities  of  bo- 
dy. From  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  it  follows,  that 
it  is  external  obje^  themfelves,  and  not  any  fpecies 
or  images  of  thefe  objeds,  that  the  mind  perceives  ; 
sind  that  although,  by  the  conftitution  of  our  nature, 
certain  fenfations  are  rendered  the  conftant  antece- 
dents of  our  perceptions,  it  is  juft^  as  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their 
means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  mind  were  all  at  once  infpired  with  them,  with- 
out any  concomitant  fenfations  whatever. 

Thefe  remarks  are  general,  and-  ripply  to  all  our 
various  perceptions ;  and  they  evidently  ftrike  at 
the  root  of  all  the  common  theories  upon  the  fub- 
jeft.  The  laws,  however,  which  regulate  thefe  per- 
ceptions, are  different  in  the  cafe  of  the  different  fen- 
fes,  and  form  a  very  curious  objeft  of  philofophical 
inquiry.— Thofe,  in  particular,  which  regulate  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  fight,  lead  to  fome  very  in- 
terefting  and  important  fpeculations  ;  and,  I  think, 
have  never  yet  been  explained  in  a  manner  com- 
pletely fatisfoftory.  To  treat  of  them  in  detail,  does 
not  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  work ;  bur  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  them,  in  the 
chapter  oi;i  Conception. 
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In  oppofition  to  what  I  have  here  obferved  on  tin! 
importance  of  Dr.  Reid's  fpeculations  concerning 
our  perceptive  powers,  I  am  fenfible  it  may  be  ur- 
ged,that  they  amount  merely  to  a  negative  dilcovery ; 
and  it  is  poffible)  that  ibme  may  even  be  forward  to 
remark,  that  it  was  unnecefiary  to  employ  fo  much 
labor  and  ingenuity  as  he  has  done,  to  overthrow 
an  hypotheiis  of  which  a  plain  account  woiild  have 
been  a  lufficient  refutation.— To  fuch  perfons,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  fuggeft,  that,  although,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  jufter  views  in  pneumatology,  which 
now  begin  to  prevail,  (chiefly,  I  believe,  in  confer 
quence  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings,)  the  ideal  fyftetn 
may  appear  to  many  readers  unphilofophical  and 
puerile  ;  yet  the  cafe  was  very  different  when  this 
author  entered  upon  his  inquiries :  and  I  may  eveti 
venture  to  add,  that  few  pofitive  difcoveries,  in  the 
whole  hiftory  of  fcience,  can  be  mentioned^  which* 
found  a  jufter  claim  to  literary  reputation,  than  toP 
have  detected,  fo  clearly  and  unanfwerably,  thd 
fallacy  of  an  hypothefis,  which  has  defcended  to  u^ 
from  the  earlieft  ages  of  philofophy  :  and  which,  in 
ipodern  times,  has  not  only  ferved  to  Berkeley  and 
Hume  as  the  bafis  of  their  fceptical  fyftems,  but  was 
adopted  as  an  indisputable  truth  by  Locke,  by 
Clarke^  and  by  Newton. 

SECTION  IV. 

Ofibe  Origin  of  our  Knowledge. 

THE  philofophers  who  endeavored  to  explain  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind  by  the  theory  of  ideas, 
and  who  took  for  granted,  that  in  every  exertion  of 
thought  there  exifts  in  the  mind  fome  objed  diftinft 
from  the  thinking  fubftance  were  naturally  led  to  in- 
quire whence  ttuefe  ideas  derive  their  origin  j  in 
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[  particular,  whether  they  are  conveyed  to  the  miDd 

from  without  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  or  from  part  of 
^         its  original  furniture  ? 

With  refpect  to  this  queftion,  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  were  various  i  but  as  the  influence  of  thefe 
opinions  on  the  prevailing  fystems  of  the  prefent  age 
is  not  very  confiderable,  it  is  not  neceflary,  for  any  of 
the  purpofes  I  have  in  view  in  this  work,  to  confid- 
er  them  particularly.  The  moderns,  too,  have  been 
much  divided  on  the  fubjefl: ;  fome  holding  with 
Dies  Cartes^  that  the  mind  is  furniihed  with  certain 
innate  ideas  ;  others,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  all  out 
idp'jLStmzy  be  traced  from  fenfation  and  refle^on  ; 
and  many,  (efpecially  among  the  later  metaphyfldans 
in  France,)  that  they  may  be  all  traced  from  fenfa-* 
tion  alone. 

Of  thefe  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Locke  deferves  more 
particularly  our  attention  ;  as  it  has  ferved  as  the 
baiis  of  moft  of  the  metaphyiical  fyftems  which  have 
appeared  iince  his  time  ;  and  as  the  difference  be* 
tween  it  and  the  theory  which  derives  all  our  ideas, 
from  fenfation  alone,  is  rather  apparent  thian  real. 

In  order  to  convey  a  juft  notion  of  Mr.  Locke's. 
do£i:rine  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  ne« 
ceffary  to  remark,  that  he  refers  to  fenfation,  all  the 
ideas  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  receive  by  the  exter- 
nal fenfes  ;  our  ideas,  for  example,  of  (^olours,  o£ 
founds,  of  hardne&,  of  exteniion,  of  motion  ;  and» 
in  ihort,  of  all  the  qualities  and  modes  of  matter ;, 
to  refle(^ion,  the  ideas  of  our  own  mental  operations 
which  we  derive  from  confcioufnefs  j  our  ideas,  for 
example,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  volition,  o£ 
pleafure,  and  of  pain.  Thele  two  fources,  according; 
to  him,  fumiih  us  with  all  our  fimple  ideas,  and  the 
only  power  which  the  mind  poffeffes  over  them,  is 
to  perform  certain  operations,  in  the  way  of  com* 
pofition,  abftra£iion,  generalifation,  &c.  on  the  mate- 
rials which  it  thus  cdle^  in  the  courie  of  its  experi- 
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ence.  Tl>e  laudable  defire  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  intro« 
duce  preciilon  and  perfpicuity  into  metaphyfical 
fpeculations,  and  his  anxiety  to  guard  the  mind 
againft  error  in  general,  naturally  prepofleffed  hitn 
in  favor  of  a  dodh-ine,  which,  when  comfiared  with 
thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs,  was  intelligible  and  limple  ; 
and  which,  by  fuggefting  a  method,  apparently  eafy 
and  palpable,  of  analyung  our  knowledge  into  its 
elementaiy  principles,  feemed  to  furniih  an  antidote 
againft  thofe  prejudices  which  had  been  favoured  by 
the  hypothefis  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  now  a  confid- 
^rable  time  £nce  this  fundamental  principle  of  Mn 
Locke'sfyftem  began  to  lofe  its  authority  in  England  $ 
and  the  fceptical  conclufions,  which  it  had  been  em- 
ployed to  fupport  by  fome  later  writers,  furniflied 
its  opponents  with  very  plaufible  arguments  againft 
it.  The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris,  in  particular,  fre«» 
quently  mentions  this  dodriue  of  Mr.  Locke,  and 
always  in  terms  of  high  indignation.  '*  Mark,"  (fayi^ 
he,  in  one  pailage,)  ^  the  order  of  things,  according 
^^  to  the  account  of  our  later  metaphyficians.  Firft> 
*'  comes  that^uge  body,  the  fenfible  world,  llien 
^^  this^  and  its  attributes,  beget  fenfible  ideas.  Then, 
^'  out  of  fenfible  ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping  and  pru- 
^'  ning,  are  made  ideas  intelligible,  whether  fpecifiQ 
*^  or  general.  Thus,  ihould  they  admit  that  mind 
*'  was  coeval  with  body ;  yet,  till  body  gave  it  ideas^ 
**  and  awakened  its  dormant  powers,  it  could  at  beft 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  fert  of  dead  capa* 
city  ;  for  innate  ideas  it  could  not  poffibly  have 
any.**  And,  in  another  pafiage  :  "  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  read  the  detail  about  fenfation  and  re- 
^  fledUon,  and  am  taught  the  proce&  at  large  how 
**  my  ideas  are  all  generated,  I  ieem  to  view  the  hu- 
t  **  man  foul,  in  the  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths 

^  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  chemiftry/' 

If  Dr.  Reid's  reafonings  on  the  fubjeA  of  ideas  be 
admitted,  all  thefe  fpeculations  with  refped  to  their 
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origin  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  the  queflion  to  which 
they  relate,  is  reduced  merely  to  a  queftton  of  iaA  ; 
concerning  the  occafions  on  which  the  mind  is  firft 
led  to  form  thofe  iimple  notions  into  which  our 
thoughts' may  be  anaiyfed^  and  which  maybe.con- 
fidered  as  the  principles-  or  elements  of  human 
knowledge.  With  refpe^i:  to  many  of  thefe  notions, 
this  inquiry  involves  no  diflSlculty.  No  one,  for  ex- 
ample,  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  the  occafions  on 
which  the  notions  of  colours  and  founds  are  firft  for- 
med by  the  mind  :  for  thefe  notions  are  confined  to 
individuals  who  are  pofiefied  of  particular  fenfes,  and 
cannot,  by  any  combination  of  words,  be  conveyed 
to  thofe  who  never  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  them.  The 
hiftory  of  our  notions  of  extenfion  and  figure,  (which 
may  be  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  the  exercife  either 
of  fight  or  of  tx)uch,|is  not  altogether  fo  obvious  ; 
tnd  accordingly,  it  has  been  the  fubje^i:  of  various 
controverfies.  To  trace  the  origin  of  thefe,  and  of 
our  other  fimple  notions  with  r^ef):  to  the  qualities 
irf  matter  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  defcribe  the  oc- 
cafions on  which,  by  the ,  laws  of  our  natnre,  they 
are  fuggefted  to  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  leading  ob- 
je&s  of  Dr.  Reid's  inquiry,  in  his  analyfis  of  our  ex- 
ternal fenfes ;  in  which  he  carefully  avoids  every  hy- 
pothefis  with  refped  to  the  inexplicable  phenomena 
of  perception  and  of  thought,  and  confines  himielf 
fcrupuloufly  to  a  literal  ftatement  of  fads. — ^milar 
inquiries  to  thefe,  jxiay  be  propofed,  concerning  the 
occafions  on  whic^h  we  fovxtk  the  notions  of  fime^  of 
motion  J  of  number  ^  of  cau/atioHj  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  others*  Thus,  it  has  been  obferved  by  different 
authors,  that  every  percq>tion  of  change  fuggefts  to 
the  mind  the  notion  of  a  caufe^  without  which  that 
change  could  not  have  happened.  Dr.  Reid  remarks^ 
fhat,  without  the  faculty  of  menaory,  our  perceptive 
powers  could  never  hive  led  us  to  form  the  idea  of 
motion*    I  ihall  afterwards  fhew,  in  the  fequel  of  this; 
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worky  that  without  the  fame  faculty  of  oiemoiy,  we 
never  could  have  formed  the  notion  of  time  ;  and 
that  without  the  faculty  of  abftradton,  we  coidd  not 
have  formed  the  notion  of  iwmArr.— -Such  inquiries^ 
with  refpeA  to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  are 
curious  and  important ;  and  if  conduded  with  judg- 
xnent^  they  n^y  lead  to  the  moft  certain  conclulions  ; 
as  they  sum  at  nothing  more  than  to  afcertain  fads, 
which,  although  not  obvious  to  fuperficial  obfervers, 
may  yet  be  difcovered  by  patient  inveftigation. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  juft  made  on 
our  notions  of  time,  of  motion,  and  of  number,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of 
human  knowledge  cannot  poflibly  be  diicufled  at  the 
commencement  of  fuch  a  work  as  this ;  but  that  it 
mud  be  refumed  in  different  parts  of  it,  as  thofe  fa^ 
culties  of  the  mind  come  under  our  view,  with 
which  the  formation  of  our  different  fimfde  notiona 
is  conneded* 

With  refped  to  the  general  queftion.  Whether 
all  our  knowledge  may  be  lUtimately  traced  trom 
our  fen^itions  ?  I  fhall  only  obferve  at  preient,  that 
the  opinion  we  form  con^rning  it,  is  of  much  leia 
confequence  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  That  the 
mind  cannot,  without  the  groflieft  abfurdity,  be  con- 
ildered  in  the  light  of  a  receptacle  which  is  gradual«> 
ly  furnifhed  from  without,  by  materials  introduced 
by  the  channel  of  the  fenfes ;  nor  in  that  of  a  iaimla 
raja,  oipon  which  copies  or  refemblances  of  thi^s 
external  are  imprinted  ;  I  have  already  Ihewn  at 
iuiScient  length.  Although,  therefore,  we  ihould 
acquiefce  in  the  oondufion,  that,  without  our  organs 
qf  fenfe,  the  mind  muH  have  remained  deiiitute  of 
knowledge,  this  conceifion  could  have  no  tendency 
whatever  to  favour  the  principles  of  materiidifin  ^  as 
it  implies  nothing  more  than  that  the  .im|H'efliooB 
made  on  our  ienfes  by  external  objeds,  fiirnifh  the 
occaiiotps  on  which  the  mnd>  by  the  Jiaws  of  its  €00* 
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fiitntion,  is  led  to  perceive  tbe  qualities  of  the  mate* 
rial  world,  and  to  exert  all  the  different  niodifica^ 
tions  of  thought  of  which  it  is  capable. 

From  the  very  flight  view  of  the  fubjeft,  howev- 
er, which  has  been  already  given,  it  is  fufficiently  ev- 
id^it,  that  this  do^ine,  which  refers  the  origin  of 
all  our  knowledge  to  the  occafions  furniihed  by  fenie, 
tnull  be  received  with  many  limitations.  That  thoie 
ideas,  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of  refledien,  (or, 
in  other  words,  the  notions  which  we  form  of  the 
fubjedis  of  our  own  confcioufnefs,)  are  not  fuggeft- 
ed  to  the  mind  immediately  by  the  fenfations  arifl 
ing  from  the  ufe  of  our  organs  of  perception,  is 
^knted  on  all  hands ;  and,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  the  dodrine  now  mentioned,  is  nothing  more 
than  this ;  that  the  firft  occafions  on  which  our  va- 
rious intelle^al  faculties  are  exercifed,  are  fiirnifli- 
ed  by  the  itapreffions  made  on  our  organs  of  fenfe  ; 
and  confequently,  that,  without  thefe  impreflions,  it 
would  have  been  impoififole  for  us  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  our  faculties.  Agreeably  to  this  ex- 
planation of  the  doctrine,  it  may  undoubtedly  be 
faid  with  plaufibility,  (and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
with  truth,)  that  th^T  oocafions  on  which  all  our  no- 
tions are  formed,  are  furniflied  either  immediately 
or  ultimately  by  fenfe ;  but^  if  I  am  not  itiuch  mif- 
taken,  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  is  commonly 
annexed  to  the  dodrine,  either  by  its  advocates  or 
their  opponents.  One  thing  at  leaft  is  obvious,  that, 
inr  this  fenfe,  it  does  not  lead  to  thofe  confequences 
which  have  interefted  one  party  of  philofophers  in 
its  defence,  and  another  in  its  refutation. 
There  is anothervery  important  confideration  which 
deferves  our  attention  in  this  argument :  that,even  on 
the  fuppofition  that  certda  impreflions  oh  our  organs 
fyfienteare  neceflary  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a  con* 
icioufneft  of  its  own  exiftence.  and  to  give  rife  to  the 
eflfisrcifeof  ks  variOUa  fiMUlties ;  yet  afltldoni^t 
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have  happened,  .without  our  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiUence,  of  the  mx* 
terial  world.  To  facilitate  .the  admiffion  of  thb  pro- 
pofition,  let  us  fuppofe  a  being  formed  in  every  oth- 
er  refpeft  like  man  ;  but  poffefled  of  no  fenfes,  ex- 
cepting thofe  of  hearing  and  fmelling*  I  make  choice 
of  thefe  two  fenfes,  becaufe  it  is  obrious,  that  by 
means  of  them  alone  we  never  could  have  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter^ 
or  even  of  the  exiftence  of  things  external.  All  that 
we  could  poflibly  have  inferred  from  our  occafional 
fenfations  of  fmell  and  found,  would  have  been,  that 
there  exifted  fome  unknown  caufe  by  which  they 
were  produced.  'J 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  particular  fenfation  to  be  ex* 
dted  in  the  mind  of  fuch  a  being.  The  moment 
this  happens,  he  muft  neceflarily  acquire  the  knowU 
edge  of  two  facts  at  once  :  that  of  the  exiftence  of 
ibe  fenfation  ;  and  that  of  his  own  epciftence^  as  a  fentU 
ent  being.  After  the  fenfation  is  at  an  end,  he  can 
remember  be  felt  it }  he  can  conceive  that  he  feels  it  a- 
gain.  If  he  has  felt  a  variety  of  different  fenfations, 
he  can  compare  them  together  in  refped  of  the  pleaf« 
ure  or  the  pain  they  have  afforded  him  ;  and  will 
naturally  defire  the  return  of  the  agreeable  fen&tions, 
and  be  afraid  oi  the  return  of  thofe  which  were  pain- 
ful. If  the  fenfations  of  fmell  and  found  are  both 
excited  in  his  mind  at  the  lame  time,  he  can  attend 
to  either  of  them  he  chufes,  and  withdraw  his  at* 
tention  from  the  other ;  or  he  can  withdraw  his  au 
iention  from  both,  and  fix  it  on  fome  fenfation  he  has 
felt  formerly.  In  this  manner,  he  might  be  led,, 
merely  by  fenfations  exifting  in  his  mind,  and  con- 
veying to  him  no  information  concerning  matter, 
to  exercife  many  of  bis  moft  important  faculties ; 
and  amidft  all  thefe  different  modifications  and  ope- 
rations of  his  mind,  he  would  feel,  with  irrefiflible 
convidion,  that  they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  lame 
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fentient  and  intelligent  being ;  or,  in  othef  words, 
that  they  are  aU  modifications  and  operations  pf 
himfelf. — I  fay  nothing,  at  prefent,  of  the  various 
fimple  notions,  (or  fimple  ideas,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,)  which  would  arife  in  his  mind ;  for 
example,  the  ideas  of  number ^  of  duration^  of  cau/e  and 
ffe^j  of  per/anal  identity;  all  of  which,  though  per- 
feftly  unlike  his  fenfations,  could  not  fail  to  be  fug- 
gefted  by  means  of  them.  Such  a  being,  then,  might 
know  ail  that  we  know  of  mind  at  prefent ;  and  as 
his  language  would  be  appropriated  to  riiind  folely^ 
and  not  borrowed,  by  analogy,  from  material  phe- 
nomena, he  would  even  poflefs  important  advanta- 
over  us  in  conducing  the  ftudy  of  pneumatoU 


From  thefe  obfervations  it  fufficiently  appears, 
what  is  the  real  amount  of  the  celebrated  dodrine, 
which  refers  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  our 
fenfations ;  and  that,  even  granting  it  to  be  true, 
fwhich,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  difpofed  to  do,  in  the 
ienfe  in  which  I  have  now  explained  it,)  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  from  it,  that  our  notions  of  the  op- 
€irations  of  mind,  nor  even  many  of  thofe  notions 
which  are  commonly  fuggefted  to  us,  in  the  Jirji  in^ 
fiance^  by  the  perception  of  external  obje6b,  are  ne^ 
cejfarily  fubfequent  to  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities, 
or  even  or  the  exiftence,  of  matter. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  offered  on  this  do^hine 
will  not  appear  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  recoiled 
that,  although  it  has,  for  many  years  paft,  been  a 
fubjeft  of  controverfy  in  England,  it  continues  fiill 
to  be  implicitly  adopted  by  the  beft  philofophical 
writers  in  France^  and  that  it  has  been  employed 
by  fome  of  them  to  fupport  the  fyftem  of  material- 
iun ;  and  by  others  to  fhew,  that  the  intelledual 
diftinftions  between  naan  and  brutes,  arife  entirely 
from  the  differences  in  their  animal  organization, 
and  in  their  powers  of  external  perception. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 
0/  Attention. 

WHEN  we  arf  deeply  engaged  in  conver&doB, 
or  occupied  with  any  fpeculation  that  is  intere^ng 
to  the  miiin,  the  furrouading  objects  either  do  not 
produce  yi  us  the  perceptioos  they  are  fitted  to  ex-* 
cite  ;  or  thefe  perceptions  are  inftantly  forgotten* 
A  clock,  for  example,  may  ilrike  ih  the  fame  roon^- 
with  us,  without  our  being  able,  next  moment,  X9 
recollect  whether  we  Ijeard  it  or  not. 

In  thefe,  and  fimilar  ca&s,.!  believe,  it  is  com« 
monly  taken  fop^wanted^-that  we  really  do  not  pff« 
ceive  the  extern?  (Hijeft.  From  fome  analogous 
fads,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  fufpeft  that  thiff 
opinion  is  not  well-founded.  A  perfon  who  hXis 
afleep  at  church,  and  is  fuddenly  s^waked,  is  unable 
to  recollect  the  laft  words  fpoken  by  the  preacher  ; 
or  even  to  recoiled  that  he  was  fpeaking  at  ill*  And 
yet,  that  fleep  does  not  fufpend  entirely  the  powers 
of  perception,  may  be  inferred  from  tlus,  that  if  the 
preacher  were  to  make  a.  fudden  paufe  in  his  dif» 
courfe,  every  perfon  in  the  congregation  who  was 
afleep  would  inflantly  awake.  Ci  this  cafe,  there-^ 
fore,  it  appears,  that  a  perfon  may  be  confcious  of  a 
perception,  without  being  able  atterwards  to  recol« 
led  it. 

]V(any  othei:  infiances  of  the  fame  general  fad 
might  be  produced.  When  we  read  a  book,  (efpe« 
cially  in  a  language  which  is  not  perfedly  familiar  to 
us,)  we  muft  perceive  fucceflSively  every  different 
letter,  and  muft  afterwards  combine  thefe  letters  in- 
to fyllables  and  words,  before  we  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  a  fentence.  This  procefs,  however,  pas- 
fes  through  the  mind^  without  leaving  any  trace  in 
the  memory. 
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it  has  hetti  proved  by  optical  writers,  that,  in  per- 
ceiving the  diftances  ot  vifible  objeAs  from  the  eye, 
there  is  a  judgment  of  the  underftanding  antecedent 
to  the  perception^  In  fome  cafes  this  judgment  is 
founded  on  a  variety  of  circumftan<;es  combined  to- 
gether ;  the  conformation  of  the  organ  necefiary 
for  diftinftvifion  ;  the  inclination  ef  the  optic  axes  ;  * 
the  diftindnefs  or  indiftindnefs  of  the  minute  parts 
of  the  cbjeft ;  the  difiances  of  the  intervening  ob- 
JQufb  from  each  other,  and  from  the  eye ;  and,  per- 
haps, on  other  circiimftantes  beficies  tbefe  :  and  yet, 
in  confequence  of  our  familiajcjty  with  filch  procef- 
fes  from  our  eariieft  infancy,  the  perception  feeros 
to  be  infiantaneous  ;  and  ic  requires  much  reafon- 
ing^  to  convince  perfons  unitcuftomed  to  philofoph- 
kal  fpeculatiims,  that  the  fad  is  otherwife. 

Another  inftance  of  a  fiill  more  familiar  nature, 
may  be  of  ufe  for  the  farther  illuftration  of  the  fame 
fubjed.  It  is  well  known,  that  our  thoughts  do  not 
fucceed  each  other  at  random,  but  according  to  cer- 
tain laws  of  affociation,  which  modern  philofophers 
have  been  at  much  pains  to  inveftigate.  It  frequent- 
ly, however,  happens,  particularly  when  the  mind 
is  animated  by  converfation,  that  it  makes  a  fudden 
traniition  from  one  fubjed  to  another,  which,  at  firft 
view,  appears  to  be  very  remote  from  it ;  and  that 
it  requires  a  coniiderable  degree  of  refledion,  to  ena- 
ble the  perfon  himfelf  by  whom  the  tranution  was 
made,  to  afcertain  what  were  the  intermediate  ideas* 
A  curious  inftance  of  fuch  a  fudden  traniition  is 
mentioned  by  Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan.  '^  Jn  a  com- 
*'  pany,"  (fays  hei)  "  in  which  the  converfation  turn- 
*^  ed  on  the  civil  war.  what  could  be  conceived  more 
•*  impertinent,  than  for  a  perfon  to  aik  abruptly, 
^  What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius  ?  On  a 
"  little  refledion,  however,  I  wa$  eaiily  able  to  trace 

the  train  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the  queftion : 

for  the  original  fubjed  of  difcourle'naturally  in* 
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^'  troduced  the  hiftory  of  the  King,  and  of  the  treach-c 
ery  of  thofe  who  furrendered  bis  peiibn  to  his  en* 
emies  ^  this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Ju* 
<•  Bas  Ifcariot,  and  the  fum  of  money  which  he  fe* 
*^  ceived  for  hi»  reward.— And  all  this  train  of  i. 
deas/'  (ays  Hobbes,  **  pafied  through  the  mind  of 
the  4>ealier  in  a  twinkling,  in  coniequence  of  the 
velocity  of  thought/*  It  is  by  ho  means  improb* 
able,  that  if  the  fpeaker  himfelf  bad  be^in  interroga* 
ted  about  the  connexion  of  ideas,  which  led  him  a- 
fide  from  the  original  topic  of  difcourfe,  he  would 
have  found, himfelf,  at  firfi,  at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer. 

In  the  inftafices  which  have  been  lad  mention  ed» 
we  have  alfo  z  proof,  that  a  perception ,  or  an  idea, 
which  pafles  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any  -^ 
trace  in  the  memory,  may  yet  ferye  to  introduce 
other  ideas  conneded  with  it  by  the  laws  of  afibda* 
tion.  Other  proofs  df  this  Important  faCi;  IhaU  be 
mentioned  afterivards^. 

WheA  a  perception  or  an  idea  pafies  through  the 
blind,  without  our  being  able  to  recdted  it  next 
moment,  the  vulgar  themfdves  afcribe  our  want  of 
itiemory  to  a  want  of  attention.  Thus,  in  the  in- 
fiance  ahready  mentioned,  of  the  dock,  a  perfon, up- 
on obfervihg  that  the  minute  hand  had  juft  paffed 
twelve,  would  naturally  fay,  that  he  did  not  attend 
to  the  clock  when  rt  was  ftriking.  There  feems, 
therefore,  to  be  a  certain  effort  of  the  mind  upon 
,  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  memo- 
ry in  fome  meafure  depends ;  and  which  they  dif- 
tinguifh  by  the  name  of  attention. 

The  connection  between  attention  and  memory 

has  been  remarked  by  many  authors.    *^  Kec  dubir 

•*  ubi  eli/'  (fays  QuinCHlian,  {peaking  of  memory,) 

^  ^'<  quin  plurimum  m  hac  parte,  valeat  mentis  inteii-       I 

^  ^*  tio,  et  velut  ades  luminum  a  profpe^u  renim  qua^       jj 

^<  intuetur  non  averfa.*'    The  fame  obfervatiou  ha^ 
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been  made  by  Locke,*  and  by  moft  of  the  writesp^ 
on  the  fufage^  ol  eduqation. 

But  although  the  coiihedion  between  atteatUMi 
and  joiemory  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  g^ne* 
ral  terms,  I  do  npt  recollect  that  the  pow^r  of  attea^ 
Dion  has  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  oi| 
pneumatology,  in  their  enun^eration  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  t ;  nor  has  it  been  con.fi4ered  by  any  one^ 
Co  far  as  I  knovv,  as  of  fu$cient  importance  to  de- 
serve a  particular  ei^aqalnation.  HelVetios,  indeed, 
in  his  very  ingenjous  work,  Pe  TEfprit,  has  entitle4 
0JXQ  of  his  chapters,  De  I'inegale  capacity  d^Atten* 
lion ;  but  what  h^  confiders  t^der  this  article,  i$ 
chiefly  that  capacity  of  pati^^t  in^diry,  (or  as  he 
calls  it,  une  ats^mnifumi^  VPP9  yf^iXji  philolbi^iical 
genius  Ceema  in  ^  great  meafure  to  dep^ad.  He  has 
alio  remarked,!  with  ^q  writers  already  meationedp 
.that  th^  impremon  which  aay  thing  makes  on  the 
memory,  depends  mmk  on  th?  degree  of  atteotiooi 

**<  Memory  ie.pi^<|Bixuie(t  on  stKent^^^  Locke's 

Essay,  b.  i.  chap.  3^ 

t  Soipe  important  observations  on  the  sobjedt  of  alt^n^<Ha  q^eiir 
indrfieifnt  parts  of  Dr.  Reid*s  writu^ ;  Vf|^ticl}|arly  in  bis  Assays 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  p*  62. ;  and  in  his  Essays  oa 
the  Active  Fp.vecs  of  Man,  p.  78,  et  seq.— To  this;  ingenious  au- 
thor we  ar^  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  attentjon  to  things  ex* 
ternal,  is  properly  oaiied  ebsitvatim;  and  atfentbii  to  tbe  s^l^t& 
of  our  ooascioiisness,lr^;^rtf«)»,  I^  hayi  iiflso ^xpJain^  the  cfhusesof 
Jhe  peculiar  difficcilti«s  ^hich  acpompajfty  thi^  la^  eyertio^  of  t^fd 
mind,  ai^d  whi<:h  fpr^i)  thtf  chiy  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  pnei;- 
matology.  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  anoth^  part  of  this  wosk,  to 
treat  of  habits  of  inattei:itiQn  in  general,  and  to  syggest  some  prac 
ttcal  hints  wjth  respect  to  tbe  culture  botjh  t^^  pf  >y4rs  ^  Q^r^ 
-vation  %x\i  reflection.  Tla^  yi^w  wbicti  I  ^ppo^e  t^  take  of  at- 
tentiop  at  present,,  is  extremely  Hmi^  11  fnd  is  intended  merely  tp 
comprehend  ^^c)i  general  principles  as  are  necessary  to  prepare  thip 
reader  fer  the  ^h^pters  which  are  to  follow. 
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we  gfve  to  it ;  but  he  has  taken  no  notice  oPthat  cf. 
fort  which  is  abfolutely  effential  to  the  k>weft  degree 
of  memory.  It  is  this  effort  that  I  propofe  to  con^ 
fider  at  prefcnt ; — not  thofe  different  degrees  of  at- 
tention which  imprint  things  more  or  lefs  deeply  on 
the  mind,  but .  that  a6):  or  effort  without  which  we 
have  no  recoUecUon  or  memory  whatever. 

With  refpeft^to  the  nature  of  this  effort,  it  is  per- 
haps  impoffible  for  us  to  obtain  much  fatista^Uon* 
We  often  fpeak  of  greater  and  lefe  degrees  of  atten« 
tion ;  and,  I  believe,  in  thefe  cafes,  conceive  the 
mind  (if  I  may  ufe  the  cxpreflion)  to  exert  itfelp 
with  different  degrees  of  energy.  I  am  doubtful,^ 
however,  if  this  expreffion  conveys  any  diftind  mean** 
ing.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  fuppofeg^ 
(though  I  would  by  no  means  be  underftood  ta 
fpeak  with  confidence,)  that  it  is  effential  to  memo- 
ry, that  the  perception  *  or  the  idea  that  we  would 
wifh  to  remember,  ihould  remain  in  the  mind  for  a 
certain  fpace  of  time,  and  (hould  be  contemplated 
by  it  exclufively  of  every  thing  elfe ;  and  that  atten«t 
tion  confifts  partly  (perhaps  entirely)  in  the  effort 
of  the  mind,  to  detain  the  idea  or  the  perception,, 
and  to  e?;clude  the  Qther  objefts  that  foiicit  its  not 
tice, 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  afcer- 
taining,  in  what  this  aft  of  the  mind  confifts,  every 
perfon  muft  be  fatisfied  of  its  reality  from  his  own 
conlcioufnefs ;  and  of  its  effential  connexion  with 
the  power  of  memory.  I  have  already  mentioned 
feveral  inftances  of  ideas  pafiing  through  the  mind,^ 
without  our  being  able  to  recoiled  them  next  mo- 
ment. Thefe  inftances  were  produced,  merely  to 
illuftrate  the  meaning  I  annex  to  the  word  atten- 
tion ;  and  to  recall  to  the  recolleftion  of  the  reader,, 
a  few  ftriking  cafes,  in  which  the  poflibility  of  our 
carrying  on  a  procefs  of  thought,  which  we  are  una^ 
ble  to  attend  to  at  the  time,  or  to  remember  after^t 
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wards,  is  acknowledged  in  the  received  fyftems  of 
philofopby.  I  (hall  now  mention  fome  other  phe« 
nomena,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  very  limilar  to 
thefe,  and  to  be  explicable  in  the  fame  manner  ;  al- 
though  they  have  commonly  been  referred  to  very 
different  principles. 

The  wonderful  effefl:  of  pra£^ice  in  the  formation 
of  habits,  has  been  often,  and  juftly,  t^^^en  notice  of, 
as^  one  of  the  moft  curious  circumitances,  in  the  hu- 
man conftitution.  A  mechanical  operation,  for  ex« 
ample,  which  we  at  firft  performed  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty,  comes,  ip  time,  to  be  io  familiar  to  us, 
that  we  are  able  to  perform  it  without  the  fmallefl 
danger  of  miftake  ;  even  while  the  attention  ap- 
pears to  be  completely  engaged  with  other  fubjeds. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  in  confequence  of  the 
afibdation  of  ideas,  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs 
prefent  themfelves  fucceffiveiy  rto  the  thoughts^ 
without  any  recolleftion  on  our  part,  and  with  a 
degree  of  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  length  of  our 
experience  ;  fo  as  to  lave  us  entirely  the  trouble  of 
hefitation  and  reflection,  by  giving  us  every  moment 
a  precife  and  fteady  potion  of  the  effed  to  be  pro* 
(Juced.* 

In  the  cafe  of  fome  operations  which  are  very  fa- 
miliar to  us,  we  find  ourfelves  unable  to  attend  to, 
or  to  recoiled,  the  ads  of  the  will  by  which  they 
were  preceded  ;  and  accordingly^  fome  philofophers 
of  great  eminence  have  called  in  queftion  the  exifi- 
ence  of  fuch  volitions  ;  and  have  reprefented  our 
habitual  adions  as  involuntary  and  mechanical.    But 

*  I  dp  not  mean  by  this  observation,  to  call  in  question  the  ef- 
fects whiot)  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts  has  on  the  n^uscles 
of  the  body.     These  are  as  indisputable  as  its  effects  on  the  mind. . 
A  man  who  has  been  accostomed  to  write  >vith  his  right  hand,  can 
write  better  with  his  left  hand,  than  another  who  never  practised . 
the  art  at  all ;  but  he  cannot  write  so  well  with  his  left  hand  a&. 
with  hi^  right.  *-The  effects  of  practice,  therefore,  it  should  seem, 
Wt^  produced  partly  on  the  mind^  and  partly  on  the  body. 
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tdnly  the  drcuftiftatice  of  our  inability  to  recoHeft 
our  volitions,  does  not  authorife  us  to  diijpote  their 
poffibility  ;  any  more  than  our  in^dbility  to  atteiui 
to  the  proce6  of  the  mind,  in  eftimatiiig  the  diftance 
of  an  objed:  from  the  eye,  authorifes  vb  to  af* 
firm  that  the  perception  is  inftantaoeous.  Nor  does 
it  add  any  force  to  the  obye^im  to  urae,  that  there 
are  inftances  in  which  we  find  it  difficult,*  or  per-^ 
haps  impo0ible,  to  check  our  habitual  a&iona  by  a 
contrary  volition.  For  it  muft  be  remevibered,  thitf 
tbk  contrary  volition  does  not  remain  with  us  ftead* 
ily  during  the  whole  operatiooi ;  but  is  merely  a 
general  intention  or  refi^ution,  which  is  banifhed 
firom  the  mind,  as  foon  as  the  occafion  jvefents  it* 
li^  v^h  which  the  habitual  train  of  our  thoughta 
and  volitions  is  affiaciated*^ 

It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that  thefe  obTervations  on* 
ly  prove  the  poffibiUty  that  our  habitual  adions  may 
be  voluntary.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  nothing  more 
can  well  he  required ;  for  furely,  if  thefe  phenom- 
ena are  cleariy  explicable  from  the  known  and 
acknowledged  laws  of  the  hum  art  mind,  it  would  be 
unphilofc^ical  to  devife  a  new  prinafde,  on  pur« 
pofe  to  account  for  them.  Hie  dodrine,  therefore, 
whidi  i  have  laid  down  with  refpe^k  to  the  nature 

^Theialaltsn of  t\a»^!BMLty,  wUoIi  ii  giv^i |^  Di;  JPoBtcr- 

^  Such  w  the  j^w^  of  custom  and  fanbil,  that  voKiy  aatioi^ 
M  wbic{i  are  no  doabt  yolafltar/,  apd  proceed  from  OHf  mind,  qm 
^  in  certain  circumstances  rendered  necessary,  so  as  to  appear  alUK 
^  getfaer  mechanical,  and  independent  of  oor  wills ;  but  it  does  not 
**  from  thence  follov,  that  onr  mind  is  iv>t  concerned  in  such  mo- 
^  tions,  but  only  that  it  has  imposed  upon  itself  a  law,  whereby  it 
^  regulatesand^vernsthemtothegreatestadvantage.  Inall  this, 
^  there  is  nothing  of  intrinsical  necessity  ;  the  mind  is  at  absolute 
*'  liberty  to  act  as  it  pleases ;  but  being  a  wise  agent,  it  cannot 
<*  chnse  but  to  act  in  conformity  to  this  htw,  by  reason  of  the  utility 
*  and  advantage  that  arises  from  this  way  of  acting.'* 

Tu^TSB  ON  iva  Ey%  voL  ii,  p.  17. 
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of  lHd)it8»  is  l^  no  means  founded  on  hypothi^fis,  a» 
has  been  obje^ed  to  me  by  fome  c^  my  friends ;  but^ 
on  the  contrary^  the  chsurge  of  hypothecs  falls  on 
tbofe  who  attempt  to  explain  them,  by  ikying  that 
they  are  mechanical  or  automatic  ;  a  doi^rine  whicli^ 
if  it  is  at  aU  intelligiUe,  muft  be  under ftood  as  im« 
plying  the  exiAence  of  fome  law  of  our  confiitution^ 
which  has  been  httl^rto  unobferred  by  philofophers ; 
and  to  which,  I  believe^it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any 
thing  analogous  in  our  conftitt^tion^ 

In  the  foregoing  obfervi^tionSy  I  have  had  in  view 
a  favourite  doctrine  of  Dn  Hartley's  ;  which  has 
been  maintained  alfo  of  late  by  a  much  higher  au- 
thority, I  mean  Dr.  Reid. 

"  l|abit*'*  (fays  this  ingenious  author)  **  differs 
*^  from  infUnct,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origin  ; 
*^  the  lafl  being  natural,  <  the  firft  acquired.  Both 
<<  cerate  without  will  or  intention,  without  thought, 
^*  and  therefore  may  be  called  npecanical  principles.'' 
In  another  paflage,t  he  expreffes  himfelf  thus  ;  ^^  I 
^^  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  conftitution,  that 
^^  what  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  do,  we  acquire 
^'  not  only  a  facility  but  a  pronenefs  to  do  on  like 
<c  occailons ;  fo  that  it  requires  a  particular  will  or 
"  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it  require^,  rery  often,, 
"  no  will  at  aU." 

The  fame  dodrineis  kid  down  fiill  more  explicits 

ly  by  Dr.  Hartley. 

Suppofe,'^  (fays  he^)  **  a  perfon  who  has^  a  p^f^fl:-. 
ly  voluntary  command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin  to 
learn  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.    The  firft  fiep  is 

^  to  move  his  'fingers  from  key  to  key,  with  a  flow 
motion,  looldng  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  ex« 
prefs  a&  of  volition  in  every  motion.    By  degrees 

^^  the  motions  ding  to  one  another,  and  to  the  im« 

*  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  i28» 
t  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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•*  preffions  of  the  tiotes,  in  the  way  of  aflbciation^  fo 
**  often  mentioned,  the  afts  of  volition  growing  lefi 
*<  and  lefs  expre£s  all  the  time^  till  at  laft  they  become 
"  evanefcent  and  impef  ceptible*  For  an  expert  per- 
^<' former  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up  in 
^'  the  memory,  and  at  the  fame  time  carry  on  a  quite 
*^  different  train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind ;  or  even 
**  hold  a  converfation  with  another.  Whence  we 
••  may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  inteiVention  of  the 
*•  idea,  or  ftate  of  mind,  called  Will"*  Cafes  of 
this  fort.  Hartley  Calls  ^^  tranfitions  of  voluntary  ac- 
•*  tions  into  automatic  ones." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philofophical  to 
fuppofe,  that  thofe  actions  which  are  originally  vol* 
untary,  always  continue  fo;  although,  in  the  cafe  of 
operations  which  are  become  habitual  in  confequence 
of  long  practice,  we  may  not  be  able  to  recollect  every 
different  volition.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  performer 
on  the  harpfichord,  I  apprehend,  that  there  is  an  a^ 
of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger, 
although  he  may  not  be  able  to  recoiled:  thefe  voli-. 
tions  afterwards ;  and  although  he  niay,  during  the 
time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  carrying  on 
a  feparate  train  of  thought.  For,  it  muft  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  moft  rapid  performer  can,  when  he  plea- 
fes,  play  fo  flowly,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to,  and  to 
recoUeft,  every  feparate  aft  of  his  will  in  the  various 
movements  of  his  fingers  ;  and  he  can  gradually  ac« 
celerate  the  rate  of  his  execution,  till  he  is  unable  to 
recoiled  thefe  ads.  Now,  in  this  inftance,  one  of 
two  fuppofitions  muft  be  made  ;  the  one  b,  that  the 
operations  in  the  two  cafes  are  carried  on  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of 
rapidity.;  and  that  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain rate,  the  afts  of  the  will  are  too  momentary  to 
leave  any  impreflion  on  the  memory.— The  other  is^ 

♦Vol.  L  p.  108;  109. 
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tW  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the 
,      operation  is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands  ;  and 

I  V  is  carried  on  by  fotne  unknown  power,  of  the  nature 
of  which  we  are  as  ignorant,  as  of  the  caufe  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  motion  of  the  iu- 

^  teftines.*    The  laft  fuppofition  feems  to  me  to  be 

fomewhat  (imilar  to  that  of  a  man  who  fliould  main* 

f  tain,  that,  although  a  body  projefted  with  a  mode- 

'.  rate  velocity,  is  feen  to  pafs  through  all  the  interme- 

diate  fpaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 

i^  yet  we  are  not  intitled  to  conclude,  that  this  happens 

when  the  body  moves  fo  quickly  as  to  become  invis- 
ible to  the  eye.  The  former  fuppofition  is  fupport- 
ed  by  the  analogy  of  many  other  facts  in  our  contti- 
tution.  Of  fome  of  thefe,  I  have  already  taken  no- 
tice ;  and  it  would  be  eafy  to  add  to  the  number.— 
An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  fum  up,  al- 
moft  with  a  firigle  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column 
of  figures.  He  can  tell  the  fum,  with  unerring 
certainty  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  is  unable  to 
recolleft  any  one  of  the  figures  of  which  that  fum  if 
compofed ;  and  yet  nobody  doubts,  that  each  of  thefe 
figures  has  pafled  through  his  mind,  or  fuppofes, 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Berkeley ,  whose 
doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  our  Imbitual  actions,  ooincides 
with  that  oft  the  two  philosophers  already  quoted.  *^  It  must  be 
^  owned,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  th9 
<^  heart,  or  the  motion  of  th^  diaphragm.  It  may  not»  neverthe- 
^  less,  be  thence  inferred,  that  unknowing  nature  can  act  regularly 
**  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  true  inference  is,  that  the  self-think- 
M  ing  individual,  or  human  persx>n,  is  not  the  real  author  of  those 
<<  natural  motions.  And,  in  fi^t,  no  man  blames  himself,  if  they 
*<  are  wrong,  or  values  himself,  if  they  are  right.  The  same  may 
**  be  said  of  the  fingers  of  a  musician,  which  some  object  to  be 
*^  oioved  by  habit,  which  understands  not ;  it  being  evident  that 
^  what  is  done  by  rule,  must  proceed  from  something  that  under- 
**  stands  the  rule  i  tbmfore,  if  not  from  the  musician  himself, 
^<  from  some  other  active  intelligence  $  the  same,  perhaps,  which 
^<  governs  bees  and  spiders,  and  moves  the  limbs  of  those  who  walk 
'« in  their  sleep.'' — See  a  Treatise,  entitle,  Sirisy  p.  123,  2d  edit, 
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that  when  the  rapidity  of  tbd  procefs  beccnnes  1^ 
great  that  he  is  unable  to  recoiled  the  various  fiep» 
of  ityhe  obtains  the  refult  by  a  fort  of  infpiration* 
This  lall;  fuppoCtion  would  be  perfeAly  analogous  to 
Dr.  Hartley's  doftrine  concerning  the  nature  of  our 
habitual  exerik>ns» 

The  only  f^aufiUe  objection  which,  I  think,  can 
be  offered  to  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to 
•ftabliib  on  thi&  ful^£l,  is  founded  on  the  aftoniih- 
ing,  and  almoft'  incredible  rapidity,  they  neceflarily 
iiipjx^  in  our  intelle£hial  operations.^-~When  a  per- 
toxij  for  example,  reads  aloud  ;  there  mufi,  accord* 
lag  to  this  do£krine,  be  a  feparate  voUtion  preceding 
the  articulation  of  every  letter  ;  and  it  has  been 
found,  by  a£lual  trial,^  that  it  is  poffible  to  pro* 
nouHce  about  two  thou£ind  letters  in  a  minute.  Is 
it  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of 
lb  many  different  aos  in  an  interval  of  time  fo  very 
mconficterable  i 

With  refped  to  this  objefKon,  it  may  be  oblerved^ 
in  the  firft  place,  that  all  arguments  againft  the  fore- 
going do6)Tine  with  refpeS:  to  our  habitual  exertions, 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  inconceivable  ra« 
pidity  which  they  fuppofe  in  our  intelledual  opera* 
tions^  apply  equally  to  the  common  doctrine  con* 
cerning^  our  perception  of  diftance  by  the  eye.  But 
this  is  not  all.  To  what  does  the  fuppofition  amount,, 
whictf  is  confidered  as  fo  incredible  I  Only  to  this, 
that  the  mind  is  fo  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
certain  intelleAual  proceffes,  in  intervals  of  time  too 

• 

*  Incredilrili  velecitate  peragantor  et  repcttintor  masculoriiikt 
oontraotiones.  Doeent  cursus^  pMesertim  qitadropednm  ;  v^ 
iinguft,  quee  qu«dringin$a  voeakilft,  forte  bis  milte  litems,  expri^ 
Qiit,  spatio  temporis  quod  mimtttm  vocare  solemus,  quamvis  ad 
multas  litras  exprimendas  pluies  musculorum  contractiones  requi- 
xantur. 

Cansfeetus.Me^Afke  Tkeorcthe^^  Juct.  Jae*  Gregory^ 


•  - 
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&ort  to  be  eft i  mated  by  our  faculties ;  a  fuppofitioii 
.which,  fo  far  from  being  extravagant,  is  fupported 
by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  moft  certain  conclu- 
iions  in  natural  philofophy.  The  dtfcoveries  made 
by  the  microfcope,  have  laid  open  to  our  fenfes  z 
world  of  wonders^  the  exifience  of  which  hardly  any 
mjin  would  have  admitted  upon  inferior  evidence  ^ 
and  have  gradually  prepared  the  way  ibr  thofe  phy« 
ficaf  fpeoilations,  which  explain  fome  of  the  mo£k 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  by  means  of 
modifications  of  matter  far  too  fubtile  for  the  ex** 
amination  of  our  organs*  Why  then  fhould  it' be 
confidered  as  unphilofbphical,  after  having  demon* 
iftrated  the  exiftence  of  various  intelle&ual  procefies^ 
which  eicape  our  attention  in  confequence  of  their 
rapidity,  to  carry  the  fuppofition  a  little  farther,  in 
order  to  bring  under  the  known  laws  of  the  human: 
conftitution,  a  dafi  of  mental  operations,  which  mufl( 
btherwife  remain  perfedly  inexplicable  ?  Surely,  our 
ideas  of  time  are  merely  relative,  as  well  as  pur  ideas, 
of  extention  ;  nOr  is  there  any  good  reafon  for 
doubting,  ths^t,  if  our  powers  of  attention  and  mem-' 
ory  were  more  perfe^  than  they  are,  fo  as  to  give 
us  the  fame  advantage  in  examining  rapid,  events^ 
which  the  microfcope  gives  for  ,  examining  minute 
portions  of  extenfion,  they  would  enlarge  our  views 
with  refped  to  the  intelledual  world,  no  lefs  than 
that  inftrument  has  with  refped  to  the  material.  ^ 
It  may  cantribute  to  remove,  ItiU  more  completely^ 
fome  of  the  fcruples  which  are  naturally  fuggefted 
by  thfe  foregoing  dodrine,  to  remark,  that,  as  thd 
great  ufe  of  attention  and  memory  is  to  enable  us  to 
treafure  up  the  refblt^  of  our  experience  and  reflect 
tion  for  the  future  regulation  of  our  conduft,  it 
would  have  anfwered  no  purpofe  for  the  author  of 
our  nature  to  have  extended  their  province  to  thofe 
intervals  of  time,  which  we  have  no  occafion  to  efti* 
mate  in  the  common  bufineia  of  life.    All  the  intel^ 
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le^al  procefles  I  have  mentioned  are  fubftment  to 
feme  particular  end,  either  of  percefption  or  of  ac* 
tion  ;  and  it  would  have  been  perfe^y  fuperfluous,  ^ 
if,  after  this  end  were  gained,  the  fieps  which  are  in- 
fbrumental  in  bringing  it  about,  were  all  treafured  - 
up  in  memory.  Such  a  conftitution  of  our  nature 
would  have  had  no  other  eSe&,  but  to  fiore  the  mind 
with  a  variety  of  ufelefs  particulars. 

After  all  I  have  faid,  it  will  perhaps  be  fiill  thought, 
that  fome  of  the  reafonings  I  have  offered  are  too 
hypothetical ;  and  it  is  even  poffible,  that  fome  may 
be  difpofed  rather  to  difpute  the  common  theory  of 
vifion,  than  admit  the  conclufions  I  have  endeavored 
to  eftabliih.  To  fuch  readers  the  following  confid* 
eications  may  be  of  ufe,  as  they  afford  a  more  palpa- 
ble inftance^  than  any  I  have  yet ,  mentioned,  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  thoughts  may  be  trained  by 
pradice,  to  ihift  from  one  thing  to  another. 

When  an  equilibrift  balances  a  rod  upon  his  fin- 
ger, not  ooly  the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  ob- 
fervation  of  his  eye,  is  conftantly  requifite.— It  is  evi-' 
dent  that  the  part  of  his  body  which  fupports  the 
objeft  is  never  wholly  at  reft  ;  otherwife  the  objeft ' 
wouid  no  more  fiand  upon  it,  than  if  placed  in  the 
fame  pofition  upon  a  table.  The  equilibrift,  there- 
fore, muft  watch,  in  the  very  beginning,  every  indi- 
ns^tion  of  the  objeft  from  the  proper  pofition,  in  or- 
der to  countera^  his  inclination  by  a  contrary  move- 
ment. In  this  manner,  the  objed  has  never  time  to 
fall  in  any  one  direction,  and  is  fupported  in  a  way 
fom^what  analogous  to  that  in  which  a  top  is  fup- 
porte.d  on  a  pivot,  by  being  made  to  fpin  upon  an 
axis.<-^That  a  perfon  fliould  be  able  to  do  this  in  the 
cafe  of  a  fingle  objed,is  curious ;  but  that  he  fiiould 
be  able  to  balance  in  the  fame  way,  two,  or  three, 
upon  different  parts  of  his  body,  and  at  the  fame 
time  balance  himfelf  on  a  fmall  cord  or  wire,  is  in- 
deed wonderful.    Nor  is  it  pdilible  to  conceive  that, 


* 
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in  fiich  an  inftance,  the  mind,  at  one  and  the  fame 
moment,  attends  to  thefe  different  equilibriums; 
for  it  is  not  merely  the  attention  which  is  requiiite, 
but  the  eye.  We  muft  therefore  conclude,  that 
both  of  thefe  are  dire&ed  fucceffively  to  the  differ- 
ent equilibriums,  but  change  from  one  objeA  to  an* 
other  with  fuch  velocity,  that  the  effeA,  with  ref-  ' 
pe6t  to  the  experiment,  is  the  fame  as  if  they  were 
direded  to  all  the  objeAs  conflantly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther,  with  refpeA 
to  this  laft  illuftration,  that  it  affords  dired  evidence 
of  the  poffibility  of  our  exerting  afts  of  the  will, 
which  we  are  unable  to  recoiled ;  for  tlie  move- 
ments of  the  equilibrift  do  not  fucceed  each  other  in 
a  regular  order,  like  thofe  of  the  harpfich^rd  player, 
in  performing  a  piece  of  muiic ;  but  muft  in  every  in« 
ftance  be  regulated  by  accidents,  which  may  vzty  in 
numberlefs  refpeds,  and  which  indeed  muft  vary  in 
numberlefs  refpeds^every  time  he  repeats  the  exper- 
iment :  and  therefore,  although,  in  the  former  cafe, 
we  ihould  fuppofe,  with  Hartley,  "  that  the  motions 
'^  cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the  impreflions  of  the 

notes,*in  the  way  of  aflbciation,  without  any  in- 
**  tervention  of  the  ftate  of  mind  called  will,'*  yet, 
in  this  inftance,  even  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  fuppo- 
fition  is  direftly  contradided  by  the  fa£l. 

The  dexterity  of  jugglers,  (which,  by  the  way, 
merits  a  greater  degree  of  attention  from  philofo- 
phers,  than  it  has  yet  attraded,)  affords  many  curi- 
ous illuftrations  of  the  fame  dodlrine.  The  whole 
of  this  arc  feems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  that  it  is  poffible  for  a  perfon,  by  long  prac- 
tice, to  acquire  a  power,  not  only  of  carrying  on 
certsun  intelledual  proce&s  more  quickly  than  oth- 
er men,  (for  all  the  feats  of  legerdemain  fuppofe  the 
esercife  of  obfervatlon,  thought,  and  volition,)  but 
of  performing  a  variety  of  movements  with  the- 
hand,  before  the  eyes  of  a  ccmipany,  in  an  interval 
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•  ■ 

of  time  too  fhort  to  enable  the  fpefbtors  to  exert 
that  degree  of  attention  which  is  necefiary  to  hy  a* 
jbundation  for  memory.* 

As  fome  philofophers  have  difputed  the  influence 
of  the  will  in  the  cafe  of  habits,  fo  others  (particu- 
larly Stahl  and  his  followers)  have  gone  into  the  op« 
pofite  extreme,  by  referring  to  the  will  all  the  vital 
motions.  If  it  be  admitted,  (fay  thefe  philofophers,) 
that  there  are  inftances  in  whirh  we  will  an  effe^,- 
without  being  able  to  make  it  an  objeft  of  attention, 
is  it  not  poffible  that,  what  we  commonly  call  the 
yital  and  involuntary  motions,  may  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  our  own  thought  and  volition  ?  But  there' 
13  furely  a  wide  difference  between  thofe  cafes,  in 
which  the  mind  was  at  firft  confcious  of  thought 
and  volition,  and  gradually  loft  the  power  of  atten- 
ding to  them,  from  the  growing  rapidity  of  the  in« 
telleftu&l  proce&  ;  and  a  cafe  in  which  the  effed  it* 
ielf  is  perfedly  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  mankind^ 
^ven  2ifter  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  in  which 
this  effeA  has  continued  to  take  place  with  the  moft 
perfed  regularity,  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 

*  animal  exiftence,  and  long  before  the  firft  dawn  of 
either  refledion  or  experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  ftated  the  hSt 

^  rather  inaccurately,  even  ^ith  refped  to  our  habit* 
ual  exertions.  Thus  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  his  Treatife 
on  the  Eye,  is  at  pains  to  prove,  that  the  foul  may 
think  and  will  without  knowledge  6r  confcioufne&f 
But  this,  I  own,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  The  true 
ftate  of  the  fafl,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  the  mind  may 
think  and  will,  without  attending  to  its  thoughts 
and  volitions,  fb  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  recoU 
left  them.^rNor  is  this  merely  a  verbal  criticifm  ; 
for  there  is  an  important  difference  between  con-* 
fciouibeis  and  attention^  which  it  is  very  necefiasy 

•  Soe  Nete  CE*] 
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to  keep  m  view,  in  order  to  think  upon  this  fufajeffc 
^th  any  degree  o(  precifion.  *  The  one  is  an  in- 
l^oluntary  ftale  of  tte  mind ;  the  other  is  a  votupta* 
ry  ad ;  the  one  has  no  immediate  connection  with 
^memory ;  but  the  other  is  fo  eflenttally  fubferviejit 
to  it,  that,  without  fome  degree  of  it,  the  ideas  and 
perceptions  which  pafs  thro.ugh  the  nund,  feem  to 
leave  no  trace  behind  them. 

When  two  perfons  are  fpeaking  to  us  at  cm.ce,  we 
can  attend  to  either  of  them  at  pleafure,  without  be* 
llig  much  difturbed  by  the  other.  If  we  attempt  to 
liften  to  both,  we  can  underftand  neithen  The  h€k 
iaems  to  be,  that  when  we  attend  conflantly  to  one 
^  the  fpeakers,  the  words  fpoken  by  the  other  make 
no  impreflion  on  the  memory,  in  conlequence  of  our 
not  attending  to  them ;  and  affed  us  as  little  as  if 
they  had  not  been  uttered.  This  power,  however, 
of  the  mind  tO' attend  to  either  fpeaker  at  pleafure^ 
ftippofes  that  it  is^  at  one  and  the  fame  time^  con- 
fcious  of  the  fen£ition&  which  both  produce. 
.  Another  welUknown  hA  may  be  of  ufe  in  illu& 
trating  the  fame  diftin£tion.  A  perfon  who  acci« 
dentally  lofes  his  fight,  never  fails  to  improve  grad- 
ually in  the  fenfibility  of  his  touch. — Now,  there  are 
Qnly  two  ways  of  explaining  thb.  The  one  is,  that, 
in  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  the  one  fenfe,  fome 
change  takes  place  in  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the 
body,  fo  as  to  improve  a  different  organ  of  p^cep^ 
tion*  The  other,. that  the  mind  gradually  acquirer 
a  power  of  attending  to  and  remembering  thofe 

*  The  distinction  between  attention  and  conseiousness  is  pointed 
<mt  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man, 
p»  60. .  **  Attention  is  a  voluntary  act ;  it  requires  an  active  exer- 
*^  tien  to  begin  and  to  continue  it ;  and  it  may  be  continued  as 
,**  long  as  we  will ;  but  conseiousness  is  involuntary ,  and  of  no  coa- 
^  tinuance,  changing  with  every  thought."  Ihe  same  uuthor 
has  remarked,  tha  these  two  operations  of  the  mind  have  been 
frequently  co^oonded  by  philosophers,  and  particularly  by  Mt> 
Locke. 
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fli|^ter  feniations  of  which  it  was  formerly  con^ 
fcious,  but  which,  from  our  habits  of  inattentiofi, 
tDA4e  no  impreilion  whatever  on  the  memory.  No 
one,  furely,  can  hefitate  for  a  moment,  in  pronoan- 
dpg  which  of  thefe  two  fuppofitions  is  the  more 
philofophical. 

Having  treated,  at  confiderable  length,  of  thofe 
habits  in  which  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned^ 
I  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  fome  phenome- 
na which  are  purely  intelledhial ;  and  which,  I  think, 
are  ejLplicable  on  the  fame  principles  with  thofe 
which  have  been  now  under  our  review. 

Every  perfon  wlio  has  ftudied  the  elements  of  ge- 
ometry, muft  have  ohferved  many  cafes  in  whidr 
the  truth  of  a  theorem  ftruck  him  the  moment  he 
heard  the  enunciation.  I  do  not  allude  to  thofe 
theorems  the  truth  of  which  is  obvious  almoft  to 
fenfe  ;  fuch  as,  that  any  two  (ides  of  a  triangle  are 
greater  than  the  third  fide ;  or  that  one  circle  can- 
not cut  another  circle  in  more  than  two  points  ;  but 
to  fome  propofitions  with  relpeA  to  quantity,  con- 
fidered  abftradly,  (to  foqie,  for  example,  in  the  fifth 
book  of  Euclid,)  which  almoft  every  fludent  would 
be  ready  to  admit  without  a  demoiifiration.  Thefe 
propofitions,  however,  do  by  no  means  belong  to  the 
dafs  of  axioms  ;  for  their  evidence  does  not  firike 
every  perfon  equally,  but  requires  a  certain  degreft 
of  quicknefs  to  perceive  it.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
frequently  happens,  that,  although  we  are  convin- 
ced the  propofiticHi  is  true,  we  cannot  fiate  immedi- 
ately to  others  upon  what  our  convidion  is  founds 
ed.  In  fuch  cafes,  I  th?nk  it  highly  probable,  that 
before  we  give  our  aflent  to  the  theorem,  a  procefs  o£ 
thought*  has  pafled  through  the  mind,  but  has  paf- 

-^  Of  the  nature  of  these  processes  of  thought,  I  shall  treat  /uHjr 
in  another  part  of  my  work,  under  the  article  of  Reasoning.  I 
have  ex  presided  myself  concerning  them  in  this  chapter,  in  as  genw 
eral  terms  as  possible. 
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ifid  through  the  mind,  but  has  pafled  through  it  fo 

.  quickly,  that  we  cannot,  without  difficulty,  arreft 

our  ideas  in  their  rapid  fucceffion,  and  ftate  them  to 

others  in  their  proper  and  logical  order.     It  is  £bme 

confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  there  are  no  prop- 

ofitions  of  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  legiti- 

,  mate  proof  from  firft  principles,  than  of  thofe  which 

are  only  removed  a  few  fteps  from  the  clafs  of  axioms 

^  **— and  that  thofe  men  who  are  the  moft  remarkable 

^or  their  quick  perception  of  mathematical  truth, 

are  ieldom  clear  and  methodical  in  communicating 

their  knowledge  to  others*-— A  man  of  a  moderate 

fdegree  of  quickneis,  the  very  firft  time  he  is  made 

acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 

method  of  fluxions,  or  of  the  method  of  prime  and 

ultimate  ratios,  is  almoft  inftantaneoufly  fatisfied  of 

their  truth  ;  yet  how  difficult  is  it  to  demonftrate 

thefe  principles  rigoroufly ! 

What  I  have  now  faid  with  refped  to  mathemat- 
ics, may  be  applied  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  How  many  quefiions  dai- 
ly occur  to  us,  in  morals,  in  politics,  and  in  common 
life  ;  in  confidering  which,  we  almoft  inftantaneouf- 
ly fee  where. the  truth  lies,  although  we  are  not  in  a 
condition,  all  at  once,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our 
conviction  !  Indeed  I  apprehend,  there  are  few,  even 
among  thofe  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  ftudy, 
but  who  have  not  been  habituated  to  communicate 
their  knowledge  to  others,  who  are  able  to  exhibit^ 
in  their  natural  order,  the  different  fteps  of  any  in- 
veftigation  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  form  a 
particular  conclufion.  The  common  obfervation, 
therefore,  that  an  obfcure  elocution  always  indicates 
an  imperfed  knowledge  of  the  fubjed: ;  although  it 
may  perhaps  be  true  with  refpeft  to  men  who  have 
cultivated  the  art  of  fpeaking,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  general  rule,  in  judging  of  the  talents 
of .  thofe  whofe  fpeculatlons  have  been  carried  on 
P 
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with  a.  view  merely  to  their  own  private  fatisfsic- 
tion. 

In  the  icourfe  of  my  own  experience^  I  have  heard 
of  more  than  one  inftance,  of  men  who,  without 
any  mathematical  education,  were  able,  on  a  little 
reflection,  to  give  a  folution  on  any  fimple  algebra^ 
ical  problem ;  and  who,  at  the  fame  time,  were  per* 
fe£Uy  incapable  of  explaining  by  what  fieps  they  ob- 
tained the  refult.  In  thefe  caks,  we  have  a  dired 
proof  of  the  poi&bility  of  inveftigating  even  truths 
which  are  pretty  remote,  by  an  intelledual  procefs, 
which,  as  foon  as  it  is  finimed,  yanifiies  almofl.  en- 
tirely from  the  memory.— It  is  probable,  that  fome-' 
thing  of  the  fame  kind,  takes  place  much  more  fre- 
quently in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in< 
which  our  reafonings  cotifift  commonly  but  of  a  tew. 
fieps.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is.  in 
this  way  that  by  hr  the  greater  part  of  our  fpecula- 
tive  conclufions  are  formed. 

There  is  no  talent,  I  apprehend,  fo  eflential  to.a 
public  fpeaker,  as  to  be  able  to  ftate  clearly  every 
different  ftep  of  thofe  trains  of  thought  by  which  he 
himfelf  has  led  to  the  conclufions  he  wiihes  to  edab- 
lifh.  Much  may  be  here  done  by  ftudy  and  expe- 
rience. Even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which. the  truth  of  a 
proportion  feems  to  ftrike  us  inftantaneoufly,  s^t 
thotigh  we  may  not  be  able,  at  firu,  to  difcover  tlie. 
media  of  proof,  we  feldom  fail  in  the  difcovery  by 
perfeverance. — ^Nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  f(»rm 
this  talent  as  the  fiudy  of  metaphyiics ;  not  the  aU 
furd  metaphyiics  of  the  fchools,  but  that  ftudy  which 
hafr  the.  operations  of  the  mind  for  its  objeft.  By 
habituatiBg  us  to  rcfle<fi  on  the  fubjedb  of  our  con* 
fcioufnds,  it  enables  us  to  retard,. m  a  confiderable 
degref ,  the  current  of  thought ;  to  arreft  many  of 
thofe  ideas,  w^ich  would  otherwife  efcape  our  no- 
tice ;  and  to  render  the  arguments  which  we  em- 
I^oyiar  the  convidiioA  of  others,  an  exad  tranfcript 
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of  t!hofe  trains  of  inquiry  and  reafoning,  which  ori- 
ginally led  ui  to  form  our  opinions. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  an 
important  diftinftion  between  the  intelleftual  habits 
of  men  of  fpeculation  and  of  aftion.  The  latter, 
who  are  under  a  neceffity  of  thinking  and  deciding 
on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  are  led  to  cultivate,  as 
much  as  poffible,  a  quicknefs  in  their  mental  opera- 
tions ;  and  fometimes  acquire  it  in  fo  great  a  degree, 
that  their  judgments  feera  to  be  almod:  intuitive. 
To  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  not  merely 
to  form  opinions  for  themfelves,  but  to  communis 
cate  them  to  others,  it  is  neceffary  to  retard  the  train 
of  thought  as  it  pafTes  in  the  mind,  fo  as  to  be  able 
afterwards  to  recoUeft  evpry  diflFereritfiep  of  the  pro- 
cefs  ;  a  habit,  which,  in  fome  cafes,  has  fuch  an  in- 
fluence on  the  intelleftual  powers,  that  there  are 
faien.  Who,  even  in  their  private  fpeculations,  not  on- 
iy  make  ufe  of  words  as  an  iniirument  of  thought^ 
but  form  thefe  words  into  regular  fentences. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firft,  a  pliiradoxical  ob- 
fervation,  that  one  great  employment  of  philofo- 
phers,  in  a  refined  age,  is  to  bring  to  light,  and  ar* 
range,  thofe  rapid  and  confufed  trains  of  thought^ 
which  appear  from  the  ftrufture  of  languages,  and 
from  the  monuments  of  ancient  laws  and  govern- 
ments, to  have  paffed  through  the  minds  of  men  in 
the  mod  remote  and  unenlightened  periods.  In 
proof,  however,  of  this,  it  is  fufficient  to  mention, 
the  fyftematical  analogy  which  we  find,  to  a  certain 
degree,  running  through  the  ftru<9iire  of  the  moft 
imperfeft  tongues,  (for  example,  in  the  formation  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  verbs,)  and  thofe  general 
principles,  which  the  philofophical  lawyer  traces  a- 
midft  an  apparent  chaos  of  precedents  and  fiatutes. 
"In  the  language,  too,  of  the  rudeft  tribe,  we  find 
words  transferred  from  one  lubjeft  to  another, 
which  indicate^  in  the  iiiind  of  the  individual  Who 
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firfl  made  the  transference,  fome  perception  of  re» 
femblance  or  of  analogy.  Such  transferences  can 
hardly  be  afcribed  to  accident,  but  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  proofs  that  the  analogies  which  the  philofo* 
pher  afterwards  points  our  between  the  objeds 
which  are  didinguilhed  by  the  fame  name,  had  been 
perceived  by  the  inventors  of  language,  sUthough  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  never  exprefled  them 
in  words,  nor  could  even  have  explained  them  if 
they  had  been  queftioned  on  the  fubjed. 

Nor  will  this  appear  a  bold  or  incredible  fuppofi* 
tion,  if  we  reflect  on  the  fagacity  and  ingenuity 
which  favages,  and  even  peafants,  difcover,  in  over* 
coming  the  difficulties*  which  occur  in  their  fitu^ 
tion.  They  do  not,  indeed,  engage  in  long  proce£ 
fes  of  abilrad  reafoning,  for  which  they  have  no  in- 
clination, and  which  it  is  impoflible  to  carry  on  withi- 
out  the  ufe  of  a  cultivated  and  a  copious  language  ; 
but, .when  prefled  by  prefent  circumiiances,they  com« 
bine  means  to  accomplifh  particular  ends,}n  a  manner 
which  indicates  the  exercife  both  of  invention  and 
of  reafoning.  It  is  probable  that  fuch  procefies  are 
carried  on  in  tlieir  minds,  with  much  lefs  affiftance 
from  language,  than  a  philpfopher  would  derive  on 
a  iimilar  occafion  ;  and  it  is  almoft  certain,  that  they 
would  find  themfelves  perfe6:ly  incapable  of  com- 
municating to  others  the  fteps  by  which  they  were 
led  to  their  conduiions.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
circumftances,  the  attainments  of  the  human  mind, 
in  its  ruder  ft  ate,  perilh  with  the  individual^  with- 
out being  recorded  in  writing,  or  perhaps  exprefled 
in  words  j  and  we  are  left  to  infer  them  indirediy 
from  the  firudure  of  language,  or  from  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  cuftoms  and  inftitutions. 

When  a  train  of  thought  leads  to  any  interefling 
conclufion^  or  excites  any  pleasant  feeling,  it  becomes 
peculiarly  difficult  to  arreft  our  fleeting  ideas ;  be*, 
caule  the  mind^  when  once  it  has  felt  the  pleafure^ 
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has  lit de  inclination  to  retrace  the  fteps  by  which  it 
arrived  at  it.  This  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  difEcul- 
ty  attending  phitofophical  criticifin.  When  a  critic 
explains  to  us,  why  we  are  pleafed  with  any  partic- 
ular beauty,  or  offended  with  any  defect,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  his  theory  be  juft,  the  circumflaaces 
which  he  points  out  as  the  foundation  of  our  pleaf- 
ure  or  unealiness,  muft  have  occurred  to  our  minds 
before  we  were  pleased  with  the  beauty,  or  offended 
with  the  defe6t.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens, when  a  critic  has  been  fortunate  in  his  theory, 
that  we  recognize  at  firft  fight  our  old  ideas,  and, 
without  any  farther  confideration,  are  ready  to 
bear  teftinaony  to  the  truth,  from  dur  own  con- 
fcioufness.  So  very  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  at- 
tend to  the  ideas  which  excite  fuch  feelings,  that 
it  often  appears  to  be  doubtful,  whether  a  theory  be 
right  or  wrong  ;  and  that  where  there  is  every  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  pleafure  is  produced  m  all 
men  in  the  fame  way,  different  critics  adopt  different 
theories  with  refpeft  to  its  caufe.  It  is  long  pra<Elice 
alone,  joined  to  what  is  commonly  called  a  meta- 
phyfiical  turn  of  mind,  (by  which  I  think  is  chiefly 
to  be  underftood,  a  capacity  of  reflefting  on  the  fub- 
jefts  of  our  confcioufnefs,)  that  can  render  fuch  ef- 
forts of  attention  eafy.  Exquiiite  fenfibility,  fo  far 
from  being  ufeful  in  this  fpecies  of  criticifm,  both 
gives  a  difireliih  for  the  ftudy,  and  difqualifies  for 
purfuing  it. 

Before  we  leave  the  fubieft  of  attention,  it  is  pro- 
per to  take  notice  of  a  queuion  which  has  been  ftated 
with  refped:  to  it  j  whether  we,  have  the  power  of 
attending  to  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and  the 
fame  inftant ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  can 
attend  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant,  to  objects  which 
we  can  attend  to  feparately  i*    This  quellion  has,  if 

*  I  have  added  this  explanation  to  obviate  the  question,  what  is 
meant  ^y  one  obj«ct?  * 
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I  am  not  miftaken,  been  already  decided  by  feveral 
philofophers  in  the  negative  ;  and  I  acknowledge, 
for  my  own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  has 
not  only  been  called  in  queftion  by  others,  but  even 
treated  with  fome  degree  of  contempt  as  altogether 
hypothetical,  it  ,appears  to  me  to  be  the  mod  reafon* 
able  and  philofophical  that  we  can  form  on  the  fub- 
ject. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  variety  of  cafes,  in  which 
the  mind  apparently  exerts  different  afts  of  atten- 
tion at  once ;  but  from  the  inflances  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  of  the  aflonifliing  rapidity 
of  thought,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  this  may  be  explain* 
ed,  without  fuppofing  thefe  afts  to  be  co-exiftent  j 
and  I  may  even  venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be  axplaih- 
ed  in  the  moft  fatisfaftory  manner,  without  afcribing 
to  our  intelledual .  operations,  a  greater  degree  of 
rapidity  than  that  with  which  we  know  from  the 
faft  that  they  are  fometimes  carried  on.  The  effeft 
of  practice  in  increafing  this  capacity  of  apparently 
attending  to  different  things  at  once,  renders  this 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  queftion,  more 
probable  than  any  other. 

The  cafe  of  the  equilibrift  and  rope-dancer  already 
mentioned,  is  particularly  favourable  to  this  expla- 
nation ;  as  it  affords  direft  evidence  of  the  poffibili- 
ty  of  the  mind's  exerting  different  fucceffive  afts  in 
an  interval  of  time  fo  fliort,  as  to  produce  the  fame 
fenfible  effed,  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at  one  and 
the  fame  moment.  In  this  cafe,  indeed,  the  rapidity 
of  thought  is  fo  remarkable,  that  if  the  different  ads 
of  the  mind  were  «ot  all  neceffarily  accompianied 
with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be 
no  reafon  for  doubting,  that  the  philofophers^  whofe 
doArine  I  am  now  controverting,  would  have  as- 
ferted,  that  they  are  all  mathematically  ce-exiftent. 
.  Upon  a  queftipn,  however,  of  this  fort,  which  does 
not  admit  of  a  perfeftly  dired  appeal  to  tlie  fa6t,  I 
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would  by  no  means  be  underfiood  to  decide  with 
confidence  j  and  therefore  I  fhoutd  wifli  the  conclu- 
fions  I  am  now  to  ftate,  to  be  received  asonly  con- 
ditionally eftabliflied.  They  are  neceffary  and  obvi- 
ous confequences  of  the  general  principle, "  that  the 
**  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at  once  ;**  but 
inuft  ftand  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  that  fuppofition. 

It  is  commonly  underftood,  I  believe,  that,  in  a 
concert  of  mufic,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  muiic  feparately,  or  can  attend  to- 
them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  fi^ll  eSe&  of  the  har- 
mony.    If  the  do6lrine,  however,  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  eftablifli,  be  admitted,  it  will  folio w,. 
that  in  the  latter  cafe;,  the  mind  is  conftantly  vary-- 
ing  its  attention  froni  the  one  paK  of  the  mufic  to- 
the  other,  and  that  its  operations  are  fo  rapid,  as  tOe 
give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval  of  time* 

The  fame  doftrine  leads  to  fome  curious  conclu- 
fions  with  refped  to  vifion.  Suppofe  the  eye  to  be 
fixed  in  a  particular  pofition,  and  the  pi<Sture  of  an 
objed  tobe  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the  mind 
perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  objed  at  once,  or 
is  this  perception  the  refult  of  the  various  percep- 
tions we  have  of  the'different  points  in  the  outline  ? 
With  reffpedt  to  this  queftioti^  the  principles  already 
fiated  lead  me  to  coticlud^,  that  the  mind  dt)es  at 
one  and  the  fame  time  perceive  every  point  in  the 
outline  of  tlve  objeft,  Cprovidedthe  whole  of  it  be 
painted  on  the  retina  at  the  fame  inftant,)  for  per- 
ception, like  confcioufnels,  is*  an  involuntary  opera- 
tion. 'As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline 
are  in  the  fame  diredion,  every  point,  by  itfelf,  con- 
ftitutes  juft  as  diftinfl:  an  objeft  of  attention  tothe 
mind^  as  if  it  were  feparat^d  by  an  interval  of  empty 
fpace  from  all  the  reft.  If  the  doftrine  therefore  for- 
merly ftated  be  juft,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  mind  to 
attend  to  more  than  one  of  thefe  points  at  once  ; 
and  as  the  perception  of  the  figure  of  the  object,  im- 
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plies  a  kno\«  ledge  of  the  relative  fituation  of  the  dif- 
ferent points  with  refpect  to  each  other,  we  muft 
conclude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye, 
is  the  refult  of  a  number  of  different  afts  of  atten- 
tion. Thefe  afts  of  attention,  however,  are  per- 
formed with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  effe6l,  with  re- 
fpedl'to  us,  is  the  fame  as  if  the  per(^eption  were  in-, 
fiantaneous.  ' 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  ireafoning,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  if  the  perception  of  vifible  figure 
were  an  immediate  confequence  of  the  pidure  on  the 
retina,  we  Ihould  have,  at  the  firft  glance,  as  difljn£t 
an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thoufand  fides,  as  of  a  tri- 
angle or  a  fquare.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  fig- 
ure is  very  fimpte,  the  procefe  of  the  mind  is  fo  rapid, 
that  the  perception  feems  to  be  inftantaneous  ;  but 
when  the  fides  are  multiplied  beyond  a  certain  num- 
ber, the  interval  of  time  neceffary  for  thefe  different 
afts  of  attention  becomes  perceptible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  aiked,  what  I  mean  by  a  point 
in  the  outline  of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  confl:i-  ' 
tutes  this  point  one  objeft  of  attention  ?  The  anfwer^ 
I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  point  is  the  minimum  vijibile.^ 
If  the  point  be  lefs,  we  cannot  perceive  it  :  if  it  be 
greater,  it  is  not  all  feen  in  one  direftion. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that,  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  ha^ 
had  no  perception  of  vifible  figure. 
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CHAPTER  TfflRD. 
Of  Ctmcipmn. 

BY  Conception,  I  mean  that  power  of  the  tnind, 
which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  abfent  oi> 
jedt  of  perception ;  or  of  a  fenfation  which  it  has 
formerly  felt.  I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  exclu- 
iively  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  I  think 
that  the  £iculty  which  I  have  now  defined  deferves 
to  be  diftingiiifhed  by  an  appropriated  name. 

IZIonception  is  often  confounded  with  other  pow« 
ers.  When  a  painter  makes  a  pidure  of  a  friend, 
who  is  abfent  or  dead,  he  is  commonly  faid  to  paint 
from  memory  :  and  the  expreffion  is  fufEciently  cor- 
xedi  for  common  converfation.  But  in  an  analyfis 
of  the  mind,  there  is  ground  for  a  diftindion. 
The  power  of  conception  enables  him  to  make  the 
features  of  his  friend  an  object  of  thought,  fo  as  to 
copy  the  refemblance  ;  the  power  of  memory  recog- 
nifes  thefe  features  as  a  former  objed:  of  perception. 
Every  ad  of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the  paft  ; 
conception  implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever.* 

According- to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  word 
conception  correfponds  to  what  was  called  by  the 
fchoolmen  Jimple  apprehenjion  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  included,  under  this  name,  our  ap 
preheniion  of  general  propofitions ;  whereas  I  ihoufd 
wifh  to  limit  the  application  of*  the  word  conception 
to  our  fenfations,  and  the  objeds  of  our  perceptions. 
Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Inquiry,  fubftitutes  the  word  con-' 

^  Shake$p6ftr<  calls  this  power  ^  the  mind's  eye.'' 
Hamlet. — ^^  My  father !  Methinks  I  see  my  father. 
Horatio.—"  Where,  my  Lord  ? 
Hamlet«— •<<  In  my  mind*3  eye,  Horatio." 

Act  i.  Scene  4. 

Q 
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ception  infiead  of  thje  fimple  apprehenlion  of  the 
fchools,  and  employs  it  in  the  fame  extenfive  fignifica- 
cation.  I  think  it  may  contribute  to  make  our  ideas 
more  diftinft,  to  reftricl  its  meaning  : — and  for  fuch 
a  reftri<Jlion,  we  have  the  authority  of  philofophers 
in  a  cafe  perfedly  analogous. — In  ordinary  language, 
we  apply  the  fame  "wotd  perctption^  to  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  by  our  fenfes  of  external  objects,  and 
to  our  knowledge  of  fpeculative  truth  :  and  yet  an 
author  would  be  juftly  cenfured,  who  fhould  treat  of 
thefe  two  operations  of  the  mind  under,  the  fame 
article  of  perception.  I  apprehend  there  is  as  wide 
a  difference  between  the  conception  of  a  truth,  and 
the  conception  of  an  abfent  objei^  of  fenfe,  as  be- 
tween the  perception  of  a  tree,  and  the  perception  of 
a  mathematical  theorem. — I  have  therefore  taken 
the  liberty  to  diftinguifii  alfo  the  two  former  opera* 
tions  of  the  mind  :  and  under  the  article  of  conception 
ihall  confine  myfelf  to  that  faculty  whofe  province 
it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  paft  fen« 
£itions,  or  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe  that  we  have  ftor-^ 
Hierly  perceived 

Conception  is  frequently  ufed  as  fy  nony mous  with 
imagination.  Dr.  Reid  fay3,  that  '^  imagination,  in 
its  proper  fenfe,  fignifies  a  lively  conception  of  ob- 
jects of  fight/*  "  This  is  a  talent*'  (he  remarks) 
of  importance  to  poets  and  orators  ;  and  deferves 
^  a  proper  name,  on  account  of  its  connexion  witli 
*^  their  arts.**  He  adds,  that  "  imagination  is  dif- 
^^  tingui&ed  from  conception,  as  a  part  from  si 
«  whole.** 

I  fhall  not  inquire,  at  prefent,  into  the  proper 
EngUfh  meaning  of  the  wor4s  c^meptum  and  imagina^ 
Hon*  In  a  ftudy  fuch  as  this,  fo  far  removed  from 
the  common  purpofes  of  fpeech,  fome  latitude  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  ufe  of  words  ;  provided 
only  we  define  accurately  tliofe  we  employ,  amt 
adheiie  to  our  own  definitions. 
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The  bu(ine(s  of  conception  according  to  the  ac« 
count  I  have  given  of  it,  is  to  prefent  iis  with  an 
exad  tranfcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived. 
But  we  have  moreover,  a  power  of  modifying  our 
conceptions,  by  combining  the  parts  of  different  ones 
together,  fo  as  to  form  new  wholes  of  our  own  cre- 
ation. I  Ifaall  employ  the  word  imagination  to  exprefii 
this  power  :  and,  I  apprehend,  that  this  is  the  pro^ 
per  fenfe  of  the  word ;  if  imagination  be  the  power 
which  gives  birth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet  and 
the  painter.  This  is  not  a  fimple  faculty  of  the  mind. 
It  prefuppofes  abfiradion,  to  feparate  from  each  other 
qualities  and  circumftances  which  have  been  perceiv* 
ed  in  conjundion  ;  and  alfo  jtidgment  and  tafte  to 
direA  us  in  forming  the  combinations.  If  they  are 
made  wholly  at  random,  they  are  proofs  of  infanity  .* 

The  firft  remarkable  fad:  which  firikes  us  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  conception  is,  that  we  can  conceive  the  ol> 
jeds  of  fome  fenfes  much  morie  ealily  than  thofe  of 
others.  Thus  we  can  conceive  an  abieiit  vifible  ob« 
jedt,  fuch  as  a  building  that  is  familiar  to  us,  much 
more  eafily  than  a  particular  found,  a  particular  taile. 
Or  a  particular  pain,  which  we  have  formerly  felt.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  this  power  rbight  be  im- 
proved in  the  cafe  of  fome  of  our  fenfes.    Few  peo- 

*  I»  common  discoarae,  we  often  use  the  phrase  of  tMnling  vpm 
an  ohjecty  to  express  wh»t  I  here  cal!,-the  conception  of  it.— In  the 
ibllowiifg  passage,  Shakespeare  uses  the  former  of  these  phrases, 
9nA  the  words  itnagination  iwd  affrthen^n  as  synonymoDS  with 

«ach  other. 

.....Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand| 
By  thinking  (ui  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Ot  doy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 
By  bare  imaginatioo  of  a  feast  ?  / 

Or  \^allow  naked  in  December's  snow,  f 

By  thinking  on  fantastic  sommer's  heat  ? 
Oh  no  !  the  appreliension  of  the  good 
Oives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

K.  RiGHAifi  JI.  AQt  i,  Seene  & 
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pie,  I  believe,  are  able  to  form  a  very  ^fiind  conc^- 
tion  of  founds ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  by  pra&ice^ 
a  perfon  may  acquire  a  power  of  amufing  himfelf 
with  reading  written  mufic.  Aaid  in  the  cafe  of  po- 
etical numbers,  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  a  reader 
may  enjoy  the  harmony  of  the  verfe,  without  artic- 
ulating the  words,  even  in  a  whifper.  In  fuch  cafes, 
I  take  for  granted,  that  our  pleafure  arifes  from  a 
very  ftrong  conception  of  the  founds  which  we  have 
been  accufiomed  to  aflbciate  with  particular  written 
charaders. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  cafe  of  vifible  obje&s,  feems 
to  arife  from  this ;  that  when  we  think  of  a  found 
or  of  a  tafte,  the  objeA  of  our  conception  is  one  An- 
gle detached  fenfation  ;  whereas  every  vifible  objeft 
is  complex  ;  and  the  conception  whid^  we  form  o£ 
it  as  a  whole,  is  aided  by  the  aflbciation  of  ideas. 
To  perceive  the  force  of  this  obfervation,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  recoIte£i  what  was  formerly  faid  on  the  fub- 
]e&:  of  attention.    As  we  cannot  at  one  inftant  attend 
to  every  point  of  the  pifture  of  an  objeft  on  tlie  ret- 
ina, fo,  I  apprehend,  we  cannot  at  one  inftant  foroi 
a  conception  of  the  whole  of  any  vifible  objeft ;  but 
that  our  conception  of  the  objeft  as  a  whole,  is  the 
refult  of  many  conceptions.     The  aflbciation  of  ideas 
conneds  the  different  parts  together,  and  prefents 
them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrangement ;  and 
the  various  relations  which  thefe  parts  bear  to  one 
another  in  point  of  fituation,  contribute  greatly  to" 
firengthen  the  aflbciations.     It  is  fome  confirmation 
of  this  theory,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  remember  a 
fucceffion  of  founds,  than  any  particular  found  which 
we  have  heard  detached  and  unconneded. 

The  power  of  conceiving  vifible  objefts,  like  all 
other  powers  that  depend  on  the  aflbciation  of  ideas^ 
may  be  wonderfully  improved  by  habit,  A  perfon 
accuftomed  to  drawing,  retains  a  much  mote  perfe6l 
notion  of  a  building  or  of  a  landfcape  which  he  has 
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feen,  than  one  who  has  never  pradifed  that  art.  A 
portrait  painter  traces  the  form  of  the  human  body 
from  memory^  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention, 
as  he  employs  in  writing  the  letters  which  compofe 
his  name*    . 

In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there  are 
ftriking  differences  among  individuate :  and,  indeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  fufped,  that,  in  the  greater  number 
of  inftances,  the  fuppofed  defers  of  ught  in  this  re£^ 
ped,  ought  to  be  afcribed  rather  to  a  defed  in  the 
power  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we 
often  fee  men  who  are  perfedly  fenfible  of  the  dif- 
ference between  two  colours  when  they  are  prefent- 
ed  to  them,,  who  cannot  give  names  to  thefe  colors, 
with  confidence,  when  they  fee  them  apart ;  and 
are  perhaps  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other. 
Such  men,  it  ihould  feem,  feel  the  feniation  of  col- 
or like  other  men,  when  the  objed  is  prefent,  but 
are  incapable  (probably  in  confequence  of  fome  ear- 
ly habit  of  inattention)  to  conceive  the  feniation  dif- 
tinftly  when  the  objed  is  removed.  Without  this 
power  of  conception,  it  is  evidently  impoilible  for 
them,  however  lively  their  fenfations  may  be,  to 
give  a  name  to  any  color ;  for  the  application  of.  the 
name  fuppofes  not  only  a  capacity  of  receiiang  the 
fenfation,  but  a  power  of  comparing  it  with  one  for- 
merly felt.  At  the  fame  time,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derftood  by  .thefe  obfervations  to  deny,  that  there 
are  cafes,  in  which  there  is  a  natural  defeat  of  the 
organ  in  the  perception  of  color.  In  fome  cafes, 
perhaps,  the  fenfation  is  not  felt  at  all ;  and  in  oth- 
ers, the  faintnefs  of  the  feniation  may  be  one  caufe 
of  thofe  habits  of  inattention,  from  which  the  inca- 
pacity of  conception  has  arifen. 

A  taient  for  lively  defcription,  at  leaft  in  the  cafe 
of  ienfible  objeds,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  deferiber  pofieiTes  the  powejr  of  concep- 
tion.   We  may  renKstrk,  even  in.  common  cqnver- 
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fzttion^a  ftriking  di&rence  among  individuals  in^ 
this  reiped.  One  m^n,  in  attempting  to  convey  a 
notion  ok  any  objed  he  has  fees,  feems  to  place  it 
befcn*e  him*  and  to  paint  from  adual  perception  ; 
another,  although  not  deficient  in  a  ready  elocution, 
finds  himfelf  in  fuch  a  fituation  confiifed  and  embar* 
tz&d  among  a  number  of  particulars  imperfedly 
apprehended,  which  crowd  into  his  mind  without 
any  juft  order  and  connection.  Nor  is  it  merely  to 
the  accuracy  of  our  defcriptions  that  this  power  is 
fuUervient :  it  contributes  more  than  any  thing 
elfe  to  render  them  ftriking  and  expreffive  to  others^ 
•by  guiding  us  to  a  feledion  of  fuch  circumfiances  as 
are  moft  prominent  and  charaderiftical ;  inforouch 
that  I  think  it  may  reafonably  be  doubted,  if  a  per-* 
fon  would  not  write  a  haiq[»er  defcription  of  an  ob* 
jeS  from  the  conception  than  from  the  adual  per^^ 
ception  of  it.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the 
perfection  of  defcription  does  not  confift  in  a  minute 
ipecification  c^  circumfiances,  but  in  a  judicious  fe*» 
leCtion  of  them ;  and  that  the  beft  rule  for  making 
the  feleCtion  is,  to  attend  to  the  particulars  that 
make  the  deepeft  impreflion  on  our  own  ininds. 
When  the  objeft  is  adually  before  us,  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  compare  the  imprefitons  which  differ- 
ent circumfiances  produce  ;  and  the  very  thought 
of  writing  a  defcription,  would  prevent  the  impre£» 
fions  which  would  otherwife  take  place.  When  we 
afterwards  conceive  the  objed,  the  reprefentation  of 
it  we  form  to  ourfelves,  however  lively,  is  merely 
an  outline ;  and  is  made  up  of  thofe  circumfiances, 
which  really  ftruck  us  mofi  at  the  moment ;  while 
others  of  hb  iinportance  are  obliterated.  The  im« 
prefiion,  indeed,  which  a  drcumftance  makes  on  the 
mind,  will  vary  confiderably  with  the  degree  of  ai 
paribn's  tafte ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a 
man  of  lively  conceptions,  who  paints  from  thefe, 
while  his  noind  is  yet  warm  from  the  original  fcene, 
can  hardly  fail  to  fucceed  in  defcriptive  compofition* 
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The  fa£b  asd  obfeirations  whidi  I  have  now  tnetw 
tioned,  are  applicabie  to  conception,  s»  difiinguifh* 
ed  from  imagination*  The  two  powers,  however^ 
are  very  nearly  allied  ;  and  are  frequently  fo  blend- 
ed, that  it  is  difficqlt  to  fay,  to  which  of  the  two, 
fome  particular  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  re« 
ferred.  There  are  alio  many  general  fads  which 
^Id  equally  with  refpe&  to  both.  The  obferva* 
tiotis  which  follow,  if  they  are  well  founded,  are  of 
this  number^  and  might  have  been  introduced  with 
equal  prc^riety  under  either  article.  I  mention 
them  here,  as  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  refer  to  them 
in  the  courfe  of  the  following  work,  in  treating  of 
fome  fubjeds,  which  will  naturally  occur  to  our  ex* 
amination,  before  we  have  another  opportunity  of 
cbniidering  this  part  of  our  conflitudon. 

It  is  a  common,  I  believe  I  may  (ky  an  univerfal, 
dodrine  among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  ima«> 
^nation,  which  is  often  u&d  as  fynonymous  with 
It)  is  attended  '  ^Ita  no  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  its 
%bjed»  **  Perception,**  fays  Dr.  Held,  **  is  attended 
^  with  a  belief  of  the  prefent  exifience  of  its  objed ; 
^^  meknory,  with  a  belief  of  its  paft  exiftence  ;  but 
^'  imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief  at  all ; 
*^  and  was  therefore  called  by  the  fchooUmen,  dppre* 

It  is  with  great  diffidence,  that  I  prefume  to  eatt 
in  queOion  a  principle,  which  has  been  fo  generally 
received;  yet  there  are feveral circumftances  which 
lead  me  to.doubt  of  it.  If  it  were  a  fpecifical  di£> 
tiadion  between  perception  and  imagination,  that 
the  farmer  is  always  attended  with  belief,  and  the 
liatter  with  none ;  then  the  more  lively  dur  imagini* 
atton  were  of  any  objed,  and  the  more  completely 
that  objed  occupied  the  attention,  the  lefs  ihould 
we  be  apt  to  believe  its  exiftence  ;  for  it  is  reafona- 
ble  to  think,  that  when  ^ny  of  our  powers  is  em- 
ployed feparately  frona  the  relt^  and  there  is  nothing 
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to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it,  the  laws  which 
regulate  its  operation  will  be  .xnoft  obvious  to  our 
obfervation,  and  will  be  moft  completely  difcrimin« 
atcd  from  thofe  which  are  characleriftical  of  the  oth- 
er  powers  of  the  mind.  So  very  different  however 
is  the  fad,  that  it  is  matter  of  common  remark,  that 
whjen  imagination  is  very  lively,  we.  are  apt  to  af- 
cribe  to  its  objeds  a  real  exifience,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
dreaming ,  or  of  madnefe  ;  and  we  may  add,  in  the 
cafe  of  thofe  who,  in  folte .  of  their  own  general  be- 
lief of  the  abfurdity  or  the  vulgar  llories  of  appari- 
tions, dare  not  truft  thenifelves  alone  with  their  own . 
imaginations  in  the  dark.  That  imagination  is  in 
thefe  inftinces  attended  with  belief,  we  have  all  the 
evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits  of ;,  for 
we  feel  and  ad  in  the  (ame  manner  as  we  fliould  do, 
if  we  believed  that  the  objeds  of  our  attention  were 
real ;  which  is  the  only  proof  that  metaphyiicians 
produce,  or  can  produce,  of  the  belief  which  accom- 
panies perception. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  fad  that  I  wifh  to  eftabliih  iS"  ' 
fo  ftriking,  that  it  has  never  been  called  in  quefiion  ; 
but  in  moft  cafes,  the  impreffion  which  the  obje^ 
of  imagination  make  on  the  mind  is  fo  momentary, 
and  is  fo  immediately  correded  by  the  furrounding 
objeds  of  {)erception,  that  it  has  not  time  to  influ- 
ence our  condud.  .  Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude 
on  a  fuperficial  view,  that  imagination  is  attended 
with  no  belief;  and  the  conclufion  is  furely  jufi  in 
moft  cafes,  jlf  by  belief  we  mean  a  permanent  con- 
viction which  influences  our  condud.  But  if  the 
word  be  u£ed  in  the  ftrid  logical  fenfe,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think,  after  the  moft  careful  attention  to  what  J 
I  experience  in  myfelf,  that  the  exercife  both  of 
conception  and'  imagination  is  always  accompanied 
with  a  belief  that  their  objeds  exifi.*     When-  a 

*  As  the  foregoing  reasoning,  thpugh  satisfactory  to  myself,  has 
not  appeared  equally  so  to  fome  of  wy  friends ;  1  shoald  wi^h  the 
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pinter  conceives  the  face  and  figure  of  an  abfent 
friend,  in  order  to  draw  his  picture,  he  believes  for  the 
tnoment  that  his  friend  is  before  hlxD«    The  belief, 

reader  to  consider  the  remarks  which  I  now  oJQTer,  as  amounting 
rather  to  a  query,  than  to  a  decided  opinion. 

May  I  take  the  libeity  of  adding,  that  one  of  the  arguments 
which  I  have  stated^  in  opposiiiQii  to  the  common  doctrine  con- 
cerning imagination,  appears  ,to  me  to  be  aothorised,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  following  reasoning  of  Dr.  Reid's  on  a  different 
subject  \  In  considering  those  ^dden. bursts  of  passion,  which  lead 
us  to  wreak  oor  vengeance  opon  Inanimate  objects,  he  endeavora 
to  sfaewy  that  we  have  in  suoh  cases/  a  momentary  belief  thet  the 
object,  is  alive.  ^<  I  confess/'  say)  he,  ^  it  seems  to  me  impofisible^ 
*<  that  there  should  be  resentment  against  a  thing,  which,  at  that 
'<  very  moment,  is  considered  as  inanimate ;  and  consequently  in- 
^  capable  either  of  intending  hurt,  or  of  being  punished.— There 
■"  must,  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  >ome  momentary  notion  or  eoi>» 
^^  eeptio»9  that  the  object  <rf  our  resentments  is  capable  of  pumsb- 
« loeiit/' 

In  another  passage^  the  same  author  remarks,  that  ^  men  may 
<<  be  governed,  in  their  practice,  by  a  belief|  whicfar^  in  speculation, 
**  they  reject.** 

^  I  knew  a  man,**  says  he,  <^  who  was  as  nmoh  convinced  as  %r 
^«y  ^EiaBy  of  the  folly  of  the  popolftr  beii^of  apparitions  in  the 
^Vdark:  yet  he  could  not  sleep  in  a  room  aioncp  nor  gp  alone  into 
<'  a  room  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  said,  that  his  fear  did  not  imply  ^ 
^  a  belief  of  danger  ?  This  is  impossible.  Yet  his  philosophy  con- 
"  vmced  him,  that  he  was  in  no  more  danger  in  the  dark  when  a. 
^  ViiMj  than  with  company.  Here  an  unreasonaWe  belief,  which 
<<  was  merely  a  prejedice  of  the  nursery,  stuck  so  fast  as  to  govern 
^<  his  conduct,  in.  ppposition  to  his  speculative  belief  as  a  philoso^ 
"  pher,  and  a  man  ef  sense." 

"  There  are  few  persons  who  can  bok  down  from  tKe  battle 
*'  ment  ofa  very  high  tower  without  fear;  while  their  reason  con- 
«  viiice^  Ihem,  that  they  aare  ki  no  more  danger  tiian  wbeirstand- 
f<  (^  upon  the  ^ound*'* 

These  facts  are  easily  explicablCi  oq  the  supposition,  that  when* 
ever  the  objects  of  imagination  engross  the  attention  wholly  (which 
they  tnay  do,  iil  opposition  to  any  speculative  opinion  with  re- 
speet  to  their  non-exlstenoe,)  they  produce  a  temporary  belief  of 
their  reality  .indeed,  in  the  last  passage.  Dr.  Reid  seems  t^  ad« 
mit  this  to  be  the  case ;  for,  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  a  dread  of 
.  apparitions,  believes  hinoself  td  be  in  danger  when  left  alone  in  the 
dark,  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  he  bfheves  (lor  the  time)  thfit 
the  objects  of  Uis  iooagination  are  real. 
.     R 


tf 
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indeed,  is  only  moqpientary  ;  for  it  is  extremely  dift 
ficult,  in  our  waking  hours,  to  keep  up  a  fteady  and 
•  undivided  attention  to  any  objed  we  conceive  or 
imagiae ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  conception  or  the  iiii« 
agination  is  over,  the  belief  which  attended  it  is  at 
an  end.  We  find  that  we  can  recal  and  difmifs  the 
objects  of  thefe  powers  at  pleafure ;  and  therefore 
we  learn  to  coniider  them  as  creations  of  the  mind» 
which  have  no  feparate  and  independent  exiftence. 

The  compatibility  of  fuch  a  fpeculatJve  difbelief, 
as  I  have  here  fuppofed,  of  the  exiftence  of  an  ob-  ' 
jeft,  with  a  contrary  momentary  belief,  may  perhaps 
be  more  readily  admitted,  if  the  following  experi- 
xnent  be  confidered  with  attention. 

Suppofe  a  lighted  candle  to  be  fo  placed  before  a 
concave  mirror,  that  the  image  of  the  flame  may  be 
feen  between  the  mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  obferver. 
In  this  cafe,  z  perfon  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  optics,  or  who  has  feen  the  experiment 
made  before,  has  fo  ilrong  a  fpeculative  convidion 
of  the  non-exiftence  of  the  object  in  that  place 
where  he  fees  its  image,  that  he  would  not  hefitate 
to  put  his  finger  to  the  apparent  flame,  without  any 
apprehenfibn  of  injury. 

Suppofe,  however,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  were  pot 
fibie  for  the  obferver  to  baniflv  completely  from  his 
thoughts  all  the  .circumfl.ances  of  the  experiment, 
and  to  confine  his  attention  wholly  to  his  percep- 
tion ;  would  he  not, believe  the  image  to  be  a  reali- 
ty ;  and  would  he  npt  exped^  the;  fame  confeqjuences 
from  touching  it,  as  from  touching  a  i^eal  body  in  a 
fiate  of  inflammation  ?  If  thefe  queftions  be  anfwer- 
ed  in  the  affirmative,  it  will  follow  ;  that  the  efkdt 
of  the  perception,  while  it  engages  the  attention 
cooxpletely  to  itfelf,  is  to  produce*  belief ;  and  that 
the  fpeculative  difbelief,  according  to  which  our  con- 
du6t  in  ordinary  cafes  is  regulated,  is  the  refult  of  a 
recolIe6iion  of  the  various  circumftances  with  which, 
the  experiment  is  accompanied. 
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If,  in  ftich  a  cafe  as  I  have  now  fuppofed,  the  ap- 
pearance exhibited  to  us  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
threaten  us  with  any  immediate  danger,  the  efFeft 
is  the  fame  ^s  if  we  were  to  baniih  from  our  thoughts 
the  circumfiance^  of  the  experiment,  and  to  limit 
€>ur  attention  folely  to  what  we  perceive  :  for  here 
the  belief,  which  is  the  firft  effeO:  of  the  perception^ 
alarms  our  fears,  and  influences  our  condud):,  before 
refleftion  has  time  to  operate.  In  a  very  ingenious 
optical  deception,  which  was  lately  exhibited  in  this 
city,  the  image  of  a  flower  was  prefented  to  the  fpec« 
tator :  and  when  he  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  it  with 
^is  hand,  a  ikoke  was  aimed  at  him  by  the  image 
of  a  daggen  If  a  perfon  who  has  feen  this  expert- 
ment  is  alked  in  his  cooler  moments,  whether  or 
not  he  believes  the  dagger  which  he  faw  to  be  real, 
he  will  readily  anfwer  in  the  negative ;  and  yet  the 
accurate  fiatedfient  of  the  fa<^  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  firft  and  the  proper  .effe<9:  of  the  perception  is 
belief;  and  that  the  difbelief  he  feels,  is  the  effect  of 
fubfequent  refled^ton. 

The  fpeculative  diCbelief  which  we  feel  with  re-, 
fpeft  to  the  illufions  of  imagination,  I  conceive  to  be 
analogous  to  our  fpeculative  di&elief  of  the  exiftence 
,of  the  object  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  this  optical  de- 
ception ;  as  our  belief  that  the  illufions  of  imagina- 
tion  are  real,  while  that  faculty  occupies  the  mind 
^xclufively,  is  analogous  to  the  belief  produced  by 
the  optical  deception  while,  the  attention  is  limited 
to  our  perception,  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  dr^ 
cumftances  in  which  the  experiment  is  made,* 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  a  cir- 

» It  may  appear  to  some  readers  rather  trifling  to  add,  andjet 
to  others  the  remark  may  not  be  altogether  soperfthous,  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  insinuate  by  the  foregoing  illustrations,  tint 
the  relation  between  perception  and  imagination  has  the  most  dis- 
tant analogy  to  that  between  the  perception  of  the  object,  and  tli9 
^perception  of  it^  optical  image.  , 
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cQtnfiatice  with  refpeft  to  the  belief  accornpanyJng 
perception,  which  it  appears  to  me  ncceffary  to  fiate^ 
In  order  to  render  Dr.  Reid's  dodrine  on  that  fub* 
jeft  conjpletely  fatisfaftory.  He  has  fliewn,  that 
certain  fenfations  are,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  ac* 
coQj^panied  with  an  irrefiftible  belief  of  the  exiftence 
of  certain  qualities  of  external  obje6h.  But  this 
law  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  prefent  exigence 
of  the  quality ;  that  is,  to  its  exiftence  white  we  feel 
the  correfponding  fenfation.  Whence  is  it  then^ 
that  we  afcribe  to  the  quality,  an  exiftence  indepeti^ 
dent  of  our  perception?  I  apprehend  we  learii  to  do 
this  by  experience  aloiie.'  We  find  that  we  cannot^ 
as  in  the  cafe  of  imagination,  difmifs  or  recal  the  per- 
ception of  an  external  objeft.  If  I  open  my  eyes^  I 
cannot  preveiit  myfelf  from  feeing  the  profpeA 
which  is  before  me.  I  learn  therefore,  to  alcribe  to 
the  objeds  of  my  lenfes,  not  only  an  exiftence  at  the 
time  I  perceive  them,  but  an  independent  and  X 
permanent  exiftence* 

It  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  this  doftrine,  that 
in  fleep,  when  (as  I  Ihall  endeavor  afterwards  to  (hev^) 
the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our 
thoughts  is  fufpended,  and  when,  of  confequence,  t^ 
time  of  their  continuance  in  the  mind  is  not  reguia* 
ted  by  us,  we  afcribe  to  the  objeAs  of  imagination 
an  independent  and  permanent  exifie'nce,  as  we  do 
when  awake  to  the  objefts  of  i>erception.  The  fame 
thing  happens  in  thole  kinds  of  madnefs,  in  which 
a  particular  idea  takes  pofleffion  of  the  attention, 
and  occupies  it  to  the  exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe. 
Indeed,  madnefs  feems  in  many  cafes  to  arife  entire- 
ly from  a  fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  the  will  ov^t 
the  iucc^flion  of  our  thoughts  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  objefts  of  imagmation  appear  to  have  an 
exiftence  independent  of  our  volition  ;  and  arfe 
therefore,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  dodrine,  mis* 
taken  for  realitiest 
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Numberkis  other  illuftrationa  of  the  fame  general 
fad  0€cur  to  me .;  but  the  following  is,  I  thimc,  one 
of  the  moil  firiking.  I  mention  it,  in  preference  to 
the  reft,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  connect  the  doiElrine 
in  queftion  with  fome  principles  which  are  now  uni* 
wrfally  admitted  among  philofophers* 

The  diftincUon  between  the  original  and  the  ac* 
quired  perceptions  of  fight,  is  familiarly  known  to 
every  CHie  who  has  the  flighteft  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  optics.  That  this  fenfe,  prior  to  ex- 
perience,  conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  exteniion  in 
two  dimenfions  only,  and  that  it  gives  us  no  infor- 
mation  concerning  the  diftances  at  which  objedis  are 
^aced  from  the  eye,  are  propofitions  which  nobodv,  ^ 
I  prefiime,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fcience,  will  be  dif- 
pofed  to  controvert.  In  what  manner  we  are  ena- 
bled, by  a  coniparifon  between  the  perceptions  of 
fight  and  thofe  of  touch,  to  extend  the  province  of 
the  former  fenfe  to  a  variety  of  qualities  originally 

Eerceived  by  thie  latter  fenfe  only,  optical  writers 
ave  explained  at  great  length  ;  but  it  is  not  neceC 
iary  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  enter  into  any  partic-r 
ular  details  with  refped  to  their  reafonings  on  the 
fiibjed.  It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  remark,  that,  ac» 
cwding  to  tl^  received  dodrine,  the  original  percep*^ 
t^ons  ot  fight  become,  in  confequence  of  experience, 
figns  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  external  objeds,  anct 
of  the  diflances,  at  which  they  are.  placed  from  the 
organ ;  and  that,  although  the  knowledge  we  obtain, 
in  this  manner,  of  thefe  qualities  and  diftances,  feems, 
from  early  and  conflant  habits,  to  be  an  inftantane^i- 
ous  .perception  ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,  it  implies  an  ex* 
€rcife  of  the  judgment,  being  founded  on  a  compare 
ifbn  of  a  vanety  of  diflerent  circumflances. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  confequence, 
that  the  knowledge  we  obtain,  by  the  eye,  of  the 
tangible  qusdities  of  bodies,  involves  the  exercife  of 
conception,  according  totlie  definition  of  that  powr 
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which  has  already  been  given.  In  prdinary  difcoutfe, 
indeed,  we  afcribe  this  knowledge,  on  account  of  the 
inftantaneoufnefs  with  which  it  is  obtained,  to  the 
pow^r  of  perception :;  but  if  the  common  doftrine  on 
the  fubjed  be  juft,  it  is  the  refiilt  of  a  complex  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  ;  comprehending,  firft,  the  per- 
ception of  thofe  qualities,  which  ar<e  the  proper  and 
original  objefts  of  fight ;  and,  fecondlv,  the  concep- 
tion of  thofe  tangible  qualities  of  which  the  original 
perceptions  of  fight  are  found  from  experience  to  be 
the  figns.  The  notions,  therefore,  we  form,  by 
means  of  the  eye,  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies, 
and  of  the  diftances  of  thefe  obje<Ss  from  the  organ, 
are  mere  conceptions ;  ftrongly,  and  indeed  indiflb- 
lubly,  affodated,  by  early  and  conftant  habit^  with 
the  original  perceptions  of  fight. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a  magnificent  profpe6ly 
the  various  xiiftances  at  which  all  its  different  parts 
are  placed  from  the  eye,  and  the  iinmenfe  extent,  of 
the  whole  fcene  before  us,  deems  to  be  perceived  as 
immediately,  and  as  inftantaneoufly,  by  the  mind,  as 
the  coloured  furface  which  is  painted  on  the  retina. 
The  truth,  however,  unqueftionably  is,  that  this  va- 
riety of  diftance,  and  this  immenfity  of  extent,  are 
not  objeds  of  fenfe  but  of  conception  j  and  the  no- 
tions we  form  of  them  when  our  eyes  are  open,  dif- 
fer from  thofe  we  ihould  form  of  them  with  our 
eyes  {hut,  bnly  in  thi$,  that  they  are  kept  fieadily  in 
the  view  of  tlie  mind,  by  being  ftrongly  aflbciated 
with  the  fenfations  of  colour,  and;  with  the  original 
perceptions  of  fight.^ — ^This  obfervation  will  be  the 
more  readily  admitted,  if  it  be  confideredi  that,  by 
a  ikilful  imitation  of  a  natural  landfcape,  in  a  com* 
mon  fhew-box,  the  mind  may  be  led  to  form  the 
fame  notions  of  variety  of  diftance,  and  even  of  im- 
menfe  extent,  as  if  the  original  fcene  were  prefented 
to  our  fenfes  :  and  that,  although,  in  this  cafe,  we 
Mve  a  fpeculative  convidion  that  the  fphere  of  our 
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vifion  only  extends  to  a  few  inches  ;  yet  fo  {Ironz 
is  the  aflbciation  between  the  original  perceptions  m 
fight,  and  the  conceptions  which  they  habitually  pro- 
duce, that  it  is  not  poflible  for  us,  by  any  effort  of 
Qur  will,  to  prevent  thefe  conceptions  from  taking 
place. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  when  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  are  rendered  fieady  and 
permanent,  by  being  ftron^y  affociated  with  any 
fenfible  impreflion,  they  command  our  belief  no  Ie4 
than  our  adual  perceptions  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it 
were  poffible  for  us,  with  our  eyes  (hut,  to  keep  up, 
for  a  length  of  time,  the  conception  of  any  feniible 
object,  we  fhould,  as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  be- 
lieve that  the  objed  was  prefent  to  our  fenfes. 

It  a]^pears  to  me  to  be  no  flight  confirmation  of 
thefe  remarks,  that  although,  in  the  dark,  the  illiK 
fions  of  imagination  are  mxich  more  liable  to  be  mif^ 
taken  for  realities,  than  when  their  momentary  ef» 
feds  on  the  belief  are  continually  checked  and  con* 
redled  by  the  objefts  which  the  light  of  day  prefents 
to  our  perceptions ;  yet,  even  total  darknefs  is  not 
fo  alarming  to  a  perfon  impreffed  with  the  vulgar 
fiories  of  apparitions,  as  a  faint  and  doubtful  twilight, 
which  affords  to  the  conceptions  an  opportunity  of 
fixing  and  prolonging  their  exiftence,  by  attaching 
themfelves  to  fomething  which  is  obfcurely  exhibit- 
cd  to  the  eye. — In  like  manner,  when  we  look 
through  a  fog,  we  are  frequently  apt  to  miftake  a 
crow  for  a  man  ;  and  the  conception  we  have,  upon 
fuch  an  occafion,  of  the  human  figure,  is  much  more' 
difiindt  and  much  more  fteady,  than  it  would  be  pofii. 
ble  for  us  to  form,  if  we  had  no  fenfible  objeft  before 
us ;  infomuch  that  when  on  a  more  attentive  oblerva* 
tion,  the  crow  ihrinks  to  its  own  dimenfions,  we  find 
it  impoffible,  by  any  effort,  to  conjure  up  the  phantom 
vhich  a  moment  before  we  fee  hied  to  perceive. 

If  theie  obfervations  are  admitted,  the  effects  which 
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exhibitions  of  fictitious  diftrefs  produce  on  the  mind^ 
will  appear  lefs  wonderful,  than  they  are  fuppofed  to. 
be.  During  the  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy,  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  we  have  a  general  conviftion  that 
the  whole  is  a  fi&ion  ;  but,  I  believe,  it  will  be  founds 
that  the  violent  emotions  which  are  fometimes  pro- 
duced by  the  diftreffes  of  the  ftage,  take  their  rife, 
in  moft  cafes,  from  a  momentary  belief,  that  the  dit 
treffes  are  real.  I  fay^  in  moft  cafes  ;  becaufe  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  independently  of  asy  fuch  belief^ 
there  is  fomething  contagious  in  a  faithful  expreflioa 
t)f  any  of  the  pamons. 

The  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this 
fuppofition,  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  we 
feelwhen  we  look  down  from  the  battlement  of  2, 
towen*  In  both  cafes,  we  have  a  general  conviftion, 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  feelings  we  experU 
ence ;  but  the  momentary  influences  of  imagination 
are^fo  powerful  as  to  produce  thefe  feelings,  before 
reflexion  has  time  to  come  to  our  relief. 


*  With  respect  to  the  dread  which  we  feel  in  looking  down 
from  the  battlement  of  a  tower,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  effects 
of  habit  in  gradually  destroying  it.  The  manner  in  which  habit 
operates  in  this  case,  seems  to  be  by  giving  us  a  command  over  oar 
thoughts,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the 
precipice  before  us,  and  direct  it  to  any  other  object  at  pleasure. 
It  is  thus  that  the  mason  and  the  sailor  not  only  can  take  precaiu 
tions  for  their  own  safety,  but  remain  completely  nuisters  of  them- 
selves  in  situations  where  other  men,  engrossed  with  their  inriagi- 
nary  danger,  would  experience  a  total  suspension  of  their  faculties. 
.AnylBtrong  passion  wliich  occupies  the  mind  produces,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  same  effect  with  habit.  A  person  alarmed  with  the  ap» 
prehension  of  fire,  has  been  known  to  escape  from  the  top  of  a  house, 
by  a  path  which,  at  another  time,  he  would  have  considered  as 
impracticable;  and  soldiers,  in  mounting  a  breach,  are  said  to  l>&ve 
l^om^times  foimd  their  way  to  the  enemy,  by  a  route  which  ap- 
peared inaccessible  after  their  violent  passions  had  subsided. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 
Of  AbftraaioH* 


SECTION  I. 
General  Bbfervathns  en  thU  Faculty  of  the  Mind. 

THE  origin  of  appellative,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
lerigin  of  thofe  dalles  of  objeds  which,  in  tlie  fc^ools, 
are  called  genera^  znd  Jpecies^  has  been  confid  :  by 
fome  philofophers  as  one  of  the  mod  difficult  ^ . 
lems  in  metaphyfics.  The  account  of  it  which  ib 
given  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  DifTertatipn  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  Languages,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  iimple 
I  and  fatisfadory* 

.  **  The  affignation"  (fays  he)  **  of  particular  names, 
.^^  to  denote  particular  ot^eds ;  that  is,  the  infiitution 
^^  of  nouns  fubftantive  ;  would  probably  be  one  of 
**  the  firft  fteps  towards  the  formation  of  Language* 
**  The  particular  cave,  whofe  covering  ftieltered  the 
**  favage  from  the  weather  j  the  particular  tree, 
^  whole  fruit  relieved  his  hunger;  the  particular 
^  fountain,  whofe  water  allayed  his  thirft  ;  would 
**  firft  be  denominated  by  the  words,  cave,  tree,  fbun- 
**  tain  ;  or  by  wh^atever  other  appellations  he  might 
**  think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark 
*'  them*  Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  ex- 
**  perience  of  this  favage  had  led  him  to  obferve^ 
*^  and  his  necefiary  occafions  obliged  him  to  make 
**  mention  of,  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other 
*^  fountains ;  he  would  naturally  beftow  upon  each 
of  thofe  new  obje6ls,  the  fame  name  by  which  he 
had  been  accuftomed  to  e:sprefs  the  fimilar  obje£fc 
S 
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*'  he  was  firft  acquainted  with.  And  thus,  thofe 
**  woods,  which  were  originally  the  proper  names  of 
**  individuals,  would  each  of  them  infenfibly  become 
**  the  common  name  of  a  multitude/** 

"  It  is  this  application"  (he  continues)  "  of  the 
"name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  number  of  objeftsV 
•*  whofe  refemblance  naturally  recals  the  idea  of  that 
**  individual,  and  of  the  name  which  expreffes  it, 
*'  that  feems  originally  to  have  given  occafion  to  the 
«  formation  of  thofe  claffes,  and  aflbrtments,  which, 
"  in  the  fchools,  are  called  ^^;?^r^  znd  Jpecies  ;  awd  of 
**  which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  RouiTeau  finds 
^  hirofelf  fo  much  at  a  lofe  to  account  for  the  origin, 
**  What  conftitutes  a  Jpecies^  is  merely  a  number  of 
«*  objefts,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  refemblance  to 
<^  one  another  ;  and,  on  that  account,  deQominated 
"by  a  fingle  appellation,  which  may  be  applied  to 
<*  exprefs  any  one  of  them/'t 

This  view  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  mind,  ia 
forming  clarifications  of  external  objeds,  receiver 
.  fome  illuftration  from  a  fa£t  mentioned  by  Captaia 
'  Cook  in  his  account  of  a  fmall  ifland  called  Wateeoo^^ 
"which  he  vifited  in  failing  from  New  Zedand  to  the 
Friendly  iflands.  "  The  inhabitants,"  fays  he,  were 
'**  afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horfes,  nor  did 
^'  they  foi"m  the  leaft  conception  of  their  naturer. 
"  But  the  ifaeep  and  goats  did  pot  furpafs  the  Umite^ 
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♦The  same  accoantof  the  progress  of  ihe  mind*  in  the 

formation  oi  genera^  is  givcfi  by  the  Abbe  de  Condillac. 

,'    **  Un  enfant  appelle  du  nom.  C^Arbre  le  premier  arbre 

*J  que  nous  lut  roontroos.     Un  second  arbre,  qu'il  voit  cn- 

^^  suite  lui  rapelle  la  meme  idee;  il  lui  donne  le  n^eme 

'"  nom  ;  de  meme  a  un  troisTeme,  a  un  quatrieme,  et  vojla 

'  *'  le  mot  dl^Arbre  donne  d'abord  a  un  individu,  qui  devieftt 

'**  pour  lui  un  nom  de  classe  ou  de  g»  nre,  une  idee  abstrake 

^^  qui  compreed  tous  les  arbresi  en  general.^' 

f  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  aDtiexed  t^ 
Mr.  Smith-s  Th^eory  of  Moral  Senunients* 
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^  <rf  their  ideas  ;  for  they  gave  us  to  underftand  that 
*'  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It  will  appear/*  he 
adds,  "rather  incredible, that  human  ignorance  could 
^  ever  make  fo  ftrange  a  miftake,  there  not  being 
"the  moft  diftant  iimilitude  between  a  iheep  or 
^  goat,  and  any  winged  aniniaL  But  thefe  people 
leemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  exiftence  of  any 
other  land  animals,  befides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birdft. 
Our  {heep  and  goats,  they  could  fee,  were  very 
^  different  creatures  from  the  two  firft,  and  therefore 
they  inferred  that  they  muft  belong  to  the  latter 
clafs,  in  which  they  knew  that  there  is  a  confider* 
able  variety  of  fpecies*"—^!  would  add  to  Cook'a 
very  judicious  remarks,  that  the  miftake  of  t^fe 
iflanders  probably  «did  not  arife  from  their  coniidec- 
ing  a  Iheep  or  a  goat  as  bearing  a  more  ftriking  re* 
femblance  to  a  bird,  than  to  the  two  clafTes  of  quad- 
rupeds with  which  they  were  acquainted;  but  to 
the  want  of  a  generic  word,  fuch  as  quadruped^  com- 
jnrehending  thefe  two  fpecies  ;  which  men  in  their 
£tuatian  would  no  more  be  led  to  form,  than  a  per- 
fon  who  had  only  feen  one  individual  of  each  fpecies, 
would  think  of  an  appellative  to  exprefs  both,4nfiead 
'Of  applying  a  proper  name  to  each.  In  confequence 
of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  appears,  that  they  had  a 
generic  name  comprehending  all  of  them,  to  which 
it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  refer  any  new  ani- 
mal they  met  with. 

The  claffification  of  different  obje&s  fuppo&s  a 
power  of  attending  to  fome  of  their  qualities  or  at- 
tributes, without  attending  to  the  reft  ;  for  no  two 
objefts  are  to  be  found  without  fome  fpecific  differ- 
ence ;  and  no  affortment  or  arrangement  can  be  for- 
med among  things  not  perfeftly  alike,  but  by  lofing 
fight  of  their  diftingui&ing  peculiarities,  and  limit* 
ing  the  attention  to  thofe  attributes  which  belong 
to  diem  in  conunoa.  Indeed,  without  thi»  power 
of  attending  feparately  to  things:. which  cur  fenfas 
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prefeht  to  us  in  aftateof  union,  we  nfei^er  could  htve 
had  any  idea  of  number  ;  for,  before  we  can  confider 
diflPerent  objeAs  as  farming  a  multitude,  it  is  nece(« 
fary  that  we  ihould  be  able  to  apply  to  all  of  them 
one  common  name ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we 
ihould  reduce  them  all  to  the  fame  genus.     The  va- 
rious objeds,  for  e^mple,  animate  and  inanimate, 
which  are,  at  this  moment,  before  me,  I  may  clafs  and 
number  in  a  variety  of  diflBsrent  ways,  according  to 
the  view  ctf  them  that  I  chufe  to  take.    I  may  reckon 
fucceffively  the  number  of  Iheep,  of  cows,  of  horfes> 
of  elms,  of  oaks,  of  beeches  ;  or  I  may  firft  reckon 
the  number  of  animals,  and  then  the  number  of 
tref  8  ;  or  I  may  at  once  reckon  the  number  of  all 
the  organized  fubftances  which  my  fenfes  prefent  to 
me.    But  whatever  be  the  principle  on  which  my ' 
clarification  proceeds,  it  is  evident,  that  the  obje£ls^^ 
numbered  together,  muft  be  confidered  in  thofe  re« 
fped:9  only  in  which  they  s^ree  with  each  other  y 
and  that  it  I  had  no  power  of  feparating  the  combi* 
nations  of  fenfe,  I  never  could  have  ccmceived  them 
^  forming  a  plurality. 

Ihts  power  of  confidering  certain  qualities  or  at* 
tributes  of  an  objeft  apart  from  the  reft  ;  or,  as  I 
would  rather  chufe  to  define  it,  the  power  which  the, 
imderftanding  has»  of  feparating  the  combinations 
which  are  prefented  to  it,  is  difiinguiihed  by  logi- 
cians  by  the  name  of  abJira{lioiu  It  has  been  fup-f 
pofed,  by  fome  philofc^hers,  (with  what  probability 
I  ihall  not  now  inquire,)  to  form  the  charaderiftical 
attribute  of  a  rational  nature.  That  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  important  of  all  our  faculties,  and  very  intU 
mately  connected  with  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning 
powers,  is  beyond  difpute.  -.  And,  I  flatter  myiielf,  it^ 
will  appear  Arom  the  fequel  of  this  chapter,  hdw^ 
much  the  proper  management  of  it  conduces  to  thoF 
fiiccefs  of  our  phik^oplucal  purfiiits^  and  of  our  geii«« 
ei^  condud  in  Hfe. 
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Hie  fubferViency  of  Abftra£Boa  to  the  power  o£ . 
Reafoning,  and  alfo,  its  fubferviency  to  the  exertions 
of  a  Poetical  or  Creative  Imagination,  fhali  be  after-, 
wards  fully  illuftrated.  At  prefent,  it  is  fufficient 
for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  as  abftradioo  is  the* 
ground- work  of  clailification,  without  this  faculty 
of  the  mind  we  (hould  have  been  perfectly  incapable 
of  general  fpeculation,  and  all  our  knowledge  muft 
neceflarily  have  been  limited  to  individuals  i  aad 
that  fome  of  the  mofl;  ufeful  branches  .  of  fcience, 
particularly  the  different  branches  of  mathematics^ 
in  which  the  very  fubjects  of  our  reaibning  are  ab^ 
ilra<5tibn8  of  the  underftanding^  could  never- have, 
poffibly  had  an  exiftence.  With  refped  to  the 
fubferviency  of  this  faculty  to  poetical  iflaagination, 
it  is  no  leis  obvious,  that,  as  the  poet  U  fupplied 
with  all  hb  materials  by  experience }  and  as  hia 
province  is  limited  to  combine  and  modify  things 
which  really  exift,  fo  as  to  {^-oduce  new  wholes  o£ 
his  own ;  fo  every  exertion  which  he  thus  makes  of 
his  powers,  prefuppofes  the  exercife  of  abftraclioi^ 
in  decompofing  and  feparating  z&,\xH  combinations^- 
And  it  was  on  this  account,  that,  in  the  chapter  on 
Conception,  I  was  led  to  make  a  diftin^lion  between 
that  faculty,  which  is  evidently  fimple  and  uncom* 
pounded,  and  the  power  of  ImaginatioUi,  which  (at; 
leailin  the  fenfe  in  ^  which  I  employ  the  word  in 
thefe  inquiries)  is  the  refult  of  a  combination  of  va* 
rious  other  powers*   ^ 

I  have  introduced  thefe  remarks,  in  order  to  point 
out  a  difference  between  the  abftradioi^  which  are^, 
ful^ervient  to  reafoni^gi  and  thofe  which  arp  fubfer^p 
yient  to  imagination^  And,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,it  is 
a  difiiadioii  which  has  not  been  fufficiently .  attended 
to  by  fome  writers  ofeminence-  In  every  inftance  in 
which  imagination  is  employed  in  forming  new 
wfreje^  by  de$ai)»iioiind}Ogv  and  combining  the  per? 
cieptloos  of  fen&»  it  is  evidently  n^^tf  tb»t  ikn 
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poet  or  the  painter  fhould  be  able  to  ftate  to  him** 
felf  the  circumftances  abftraded,  as  feparate  objefts 
of  conception.  But  this  is  hf  no  means  requifit^  in 
every  cafe  in  which  abftradion  is  fubfervient  to  the 
power  of  reafoning ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that 
we  can  reafon  concerning  one  quality  or  property 
of  an  objed:  abftra^ted  from  the  reft,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  we  find  it  impoffible  to  conceive  it  fepa- 
rateiy.  Thus,  I  can  reafon  concerning  extenfion 
and  figure,  without  any  reference  to  color ;  although 
it  may  be  doubted,  if  a  perfon  poffeffed  of  fight  can 
make  extenfion  and  figure  fteady  objefts  of  concep- 
tion, without  conneding  with  them  one  color  or 
another.  Nor  is  this  always  owing  (as  it  is  in  the 
inftance  now  mefntioned)  merely  to  the  afibciatiozi 
of  ideas ;  for  there  are  cafes,  in  which  we  can  reaioa 
concerning  things  feparately,  which  it  is  impofilbld* 
for  us  to  luppofe  any  being  fo  conftituted  as  to  con- 
ceive apart.  Thus,  we  can  reafon  concerning 
kngth,  abfiracled  from  any  other  dimenfion ;  zU 
though,  furely,  no  underftanding  can  make  length, 
without  breadth,  an  obje£fc  of  conception.  And,  by 
the  way,  this  leads  me  to  take  notice  of  an  error, 
which  mathematical  teachers  are  apt  to  commit,  in 
explaining  the  firft  principles  of  geometry.  By. 
dwelling  long  <hi  Euclid's  firft  definitions,  they  lead 
the  ftudent  to  fuppdfe  that  they  .relate  to  notions* 
which  are  extremely  myfterious ;  and  to  firain  his 
powers  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  conceive,  what  cannot 
pofiibly  be  made  an  objed  of  conception.  If  thefe 
definitions  were  omitted,  or  very  flightly  touched 
upon,  and  the  attention  at  once  direded  to  geomet- 
rical reafonings,  the  ftudent  would  immediately  per- 
ceive, that  although  the  lines  in  the  diagrams  are 
really  extended  in  two  dimenfions,  yet  that  the  de- 
inonftratiolis  relate  only  to  one  of  them  ;  and  that 
the  human  underftanding  has  the  haxhy  of  reafon- 
ing concerntQg  things  fepanttely^  which  are  always 
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preiented  to  us,  both  by  our  powers  of  perception 
and  concefption,  in  a  fiate  of  union.  Such  abftrac* 
tions,  in  truth,  are  familiar  to  the  moft  illiterate  of 
mankind ;  and  it  is  ^n  this  vety  way  that  they  are 
inienfibly  formed.  When  a  tradefman  fpeaks  of  the 
length  of  a  room,  in  contradifiindtion  to  its  breadth ; 
or  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  diftance  between  any  two 
obje£ls;  he  forms  exaftly  the  fame  abftra£Hon, 
which  is  referred  to  by  Euclid  in  his  fecond  defini* 
tion  ;  and  which  moft  of  his  commentators  hav^ 
thought  it  neceffary  to  ilhiftrate  by  prolix  ineta- 
phyfic^l  difquifitions. ' 

I  Ihall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refpeft  to  the  na- 
ture  ind  province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that 
iiotwithflanding  its  eflential  fubferviency  to  every  aft 
of  ciaflification,  yet  it  might  have  been  exercifed,  al« 
{faough  we  had  only  been  acquainted  with  one  indi« 
vidua!  objeft«  Although,  for  example,  we  had  nev« 
er  feen  but  one  rofe,  we  might  fiill  have  been  able 
Co  attend  to  its  color,  without  thinking  of  its  other 
properties.  This  has  led  fome  philofophers  to  fup« 
pofe,  that  another  faculty  befides  abftradion,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  generalization, 
is  neceffary  td  account  for  the  formation  of  genera 
-and  fpecies  j  and  they  have  endeavored  to  fhew, 
that  although  generalization  without  abftra^on  is 
impc^ble ;  yet  that  we  might  have  been  fo  formed, 
as  to  be  abte  to  abftrad,  without  being  capable  of 
generalizing.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion,  it  is  not 
neceffary  for  me  to  examine,  for  any  of  the  purpo£* 
ea  which  1  have  at  prefent  in  view» 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  ObjeSs  ofwr  Thoughts  j  when  nve  employ  genital 

Terms. 

FROM  the  account  which  was  given  in  a  former 
chapter,  of  the  common  .  theories  of  perception,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  prevailing  opuiion  among 
philofophers,  that  the  qualities  of  external  objeds 
are  perceived,  by  means  of  images  or  fpecies  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  mind  by  the  orjgans  of  fenfe  :  an.  opin- 
ion  of  which  I  already  endeavored  to  trace  the  ufji- 
gin,  from  certain  natural  prejudices  fuggefted  by 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  The  fame 
train  of  thinking  has  led  them  to  fuppofe  that^  in 
the  cafe  of  all  ou^r  other  intelledual  operations,  ther6 
exift  in  the  mind  certain  ideas  diftinft  from  the 
mind  itfelf ;  and  that  thefe  ideas  are  the  objefts  a- 
bout  which  our  thought$  are  employed.  When  I 
recoiled,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  an  abfent 
friend,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  immediate  objeAp/ 
my  thou^t  is  aia  idea  of  my  friend ;  which  I  at  firft 
received  by  my  fenfes,  and  which  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  retain  in  the  mind  by  the  faculty  of  memo^ 
ry.  When  I  form  to  myfelf  any  ima^nary  combi- 
nation by  an  efibrt  of  poetical  invention,  it  is  fup- 
pofed in  like  manner,  that  the  parts  which  I  com- 
bine, exifted  previouily  in  the  mind ;  and  fiirnilh 
the  materials  on  which  it  is  the  province  of  imagin- 
ation to  operate*.  .  It  is  to  Dr.  Reid  we  owe  the  im- 
portant remark,  that  all  thefe  notions  are  whoUy 
hypothetical ;  that  it  is  impoffible  to  produce  a  (had- 
ow  of  evidence  in  fupport  of  them  ;  and  that,  even 
although  we  were  to  admit  their  truth,  they  would 
not  render  the  phenomena  in  queftion  more  intelli- 
gible. According  to  his  principles,  therefore,  \^e 
have  no  ground  tor  fuppofing,  that,  in  any  one  op- 
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eration  of  the  mind,  there  exifts  in  it  act  ohje&  dif« 
tinSt  from  the  miAcI  it(elf ;  and  all  the  common  ex. 
preflions  which  involve  fuch  a  fuppofition  are  to  be 
XQ^fidered  as  ui^meaning  circumidcutioos^  which 
lerve  only  to  difguife  from  us  the  real  hiftory  of  the 
inteUedual  ph$;nomena«* 

♦  In  order  to  prevent  misapprebensious  of  Dr.  Raid's  meaning, 
In  %i8  reasonings  against  the  vleal  theory,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
^xpUdn,  a  little  more  foNy  Ihai^  I  have  done  io  the  text,  in  what 
.^ein^  he  qi)1s  in  queatioii  tj^e^bu^tence  of  idws;  Iqr  the  meafiing 
w^hich  this  word  is  employed  to  convey  in  popular  discoiu^e*  4if* 
fers  widefy  from  that  which  is  annexed  to  it  by  the  philosopl^era 
whose  opinion  he  controverts.  This  explanation  I  shall  give  in 
iiiroirn  worde: 

:•  H  Im^liopplar  lai^uage,  idea  vignifies  th9  sam^  thing  a9  ccoeep- 
<<  %\pay  apprehensjf IH.  ooiaoD.  To  hav#  y»  idea  9f  any  thing,  is 
**  ta>Q;icpve  it.  To  h^ve  a  distinot  idei^^  is  to  conceive  it  dis- 
*<  tinctly .  To  have  no  idea.of  it,  is  not  to  conceive  at  all.— Whea 
^  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  sense,  no  man  can  possibly 
'^  doubt  whethte!  he  has  idefis.*' 

.  ^  AopMii^g  tP  the  pjiilosoplik^l  mesiiins  of  \h$  iror4  ¥f9f  h 
**  4p^  *¥>%  signify  f  h^  apt  of  t^e  mind  whiQh  we  call  thought,  or 
^  conception,  but  some  object  of  thought.  Of  these  objects  of 
**  thought  called  ideas,  different  Sects  of  philosophers  have  given 
•»  very  different  accountis.** 

*^  Some  have  held  them  to  be  sdf-existent;  others  to  be  in  th« 
**  #vifie  ^f|d  ;  pt|iers  Iq  our  p^n  aun^  s  ai^d  others  in  tbehrab, 
^^  pr  sepsorium."  p.  213. 

<^  The  Peripatetic  system  of  species  and  phantasm?,  as  well  as 
*  the  Platonic  system  of  ideas,  is  grounded  upon  this  principle^ 
i^  that  in  every  kind  of  thought,  there  must  he  some  el^ect  that 
^  real^  exists  $  in  every  operation  of  the  mind,  eometlnng  to  work 
*^  upoi^  Whether  this  immediate  object  he  called  aQ  idea  with 
**  Plato,  or  ^  phantasm  or  species  with  Aristotle ;  whether  it  !be 
^  eternal  and  uncreated,  or  produced  by  the  impressions  of  external 
'^objects,  is  of  ho  consequence  in  the  present  argument.''    Ibid. 

^  So  m.uch  is  this  opinion  fix^d  in  the  minds  of  phHos^hirs, 
^<  that,  I  doubt  not  but  it  wiil  appear  to  most,  a  very  strange  par- 
**  adox,  or  rather  a  contradiction,  that  men  should  think  without 
^  ideas. '  Hutthis  appearance  of  contradiction  arises  from  the  am* 
^  biguity  of  th^  word  idea.  If  the  idea  of  a  thing  means  only  the 
<^  thaught  of  it>  which  is  the  most  common  kneaning  of  the  word, 
**  to  tbliok  iprithout  i^lefi^  is  to  ttDCkk  i^ithout  thought  j  which  is 
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*^  We  are  at  a  lofe  to  know/'  (fays  this  e:|^cellent 
pbilofopher,)  "  how  'we  perceive  diftaot  objeds  ; 
**  how  we  remember  things  pafl. ;  how  we  imaging 
^  things  that  have  no  exiftence.  Ideas  in  the  mind 
**  feem  to  account  for  all  thefe  operations ;  they  are 
<^  all  by  the  means  of  ideas  reduced  to  one  opera^ 
tion  ;  to  a  kind  of  feeling,  or  immediate  percep- 
tipn  of  things  prefent,  and  in  cqntad  with  the 
percipient ;  and  feeling  is  an  operation  fo  famil- 
*^  iar,  that  we  think  it  needs  no  explanation,  but 
"  may  ferve  to  explain  other  operations/' 

^^  But  this  feeling,  pr  immediate  perception,  is  as 
**  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  as  the  things  which 
we  pretend  to  explain  by  it.  Two  things  may  be 
in  contaA,  without  any  feeling  or  perception; 
*•  there  mull  therefore  be  in  the  percipient,  a  power 
*•  to  feel,  or  to  perceive.  How  this  power  b  produ* 
^^  ced,  and  how  it  operates,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach 
*•  of  our  knowledge*  As  little  can  we  know,  wheth- 
er this  power  muft  be  limited  to  things  prefent, 
and  in  contaft  with  us»  Nei^er  can  any  man 
<«  pretend  to  prove,  that  the  Being  /who  gave  us  the 
<*  power  to  perceive^  things  prefent,  may  not  give 
**  us  the  power  to  perceive  things  diftant,  to  remem- 
"  ber  things  paft,  and-to  coqceive  things  that  never 
«exifted."*  : 

In  another  part  of  bis  work,  Dr.  Reid  has  occaHon 

*^  undoubtedly  a  contradiction.  But  an  idea,. according  to  the  def- 
**  inition  given  of  it  by  philosophers,  is  not  thought,  but  an  object 
*<  of  thought,  which  really  exists,  and  is  perceived,  &c.*'  Ibid.  p. 
390. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  when,  in  this  work,  I  make  use  of  the 
word  idea  in  stating  my  own  opinions,  I  employ  it  uniformly  in  the 
popular  sen96,  and  not  in  the  philosophical  sense,  as  now  explain- 
ed  ,*  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  avoid  it  altogether  i  but  1  have 
found  it  difficutt  to  do  so,  without  adopting  unusual  modes  of  ex« 
pression.     I  flatter  mysdf  t^at  I  have  used  it  withdue  caution^ 

.*  Essays  on  the  Intelleetaai  Powers,  p.  2 1 4. 
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•    * 

to  trace  the  origin  ofthe  prejudice  which  has  led  phi- 
lofophers  to  fuppoCe,  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
ainderftatiding^  there  muft  be  an  objed  of  thought, 
which  really  exifls  while  w^  think  of  it.  His  re- 
marks on  this  fubjed,  which  are  highly  ingenious 
and  fatis&ifldry,  are  contained  in  his  account  of  the 
different  theories  cdncerning  conception-* 

'As*  in  all  the  ancient  metaphyfiad  fyftems  it  was 
taken  for  granted,  (probably  from  the  analogy  of 
eur  externsJ  per<*e|^tions,)  that  every  exertion  of 
thought  implies  the  exiftence  of  an  objed  diftin& 
from  the  .  thinking  beirig  ;  it  naturally  occurred,  as 
a  vefy  curious  queftion.  What  is  the  immediate  ob- 
jeft  of  our  attentioi},  when  we  are  engaged  in  any 
general  fpecuUtion  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  idea  correfponding  to  a  general  term  ? 
When  'I  think  of  any  particular  objed  whicM  I  have 
formerly  perceived,  fucK  as  a  particular  friend,  a  par- 
ticular tree,  or  a  particular  mountain,  lean  compre- 
hend what  is  meant  by  a  pidture  or  reprefentatioo 
of  fuch  obje<%s ;  and  therefore  the  explanation  giv- 
en by  the  ideal  theory  of  that  aft  of  the  mind  which 
we  formerly  called  Conception,  if  not  perfeftly  fatis^ 
faftory,  is  at  leaft  not  *wholly  unintelligible.  But 
what  account  {hall  we  give,  upon  the  ptinciples  of 
this  theory,'  of  the  objefts  of  my  thoughts,  when  I 
employ  the  words,  friend,  tree,  mountain,  as  gener- 
ic terms  ?  For,  that,  all  the  things  I  have  ever  per- 
ceived are  individuals  ;  and '  confequently,  that  the 
ideas  denoted  by  general  words,  (if  I'uch  ideas  exift,) 
are  not  copied  from  any  originals  that  have  fallen 
under  my  obfcrvation  ;  is  not  only  felf-evident,  but 
almofl:  an  identical  propofition. 

In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  the  Platonifts,  and  at  a 
ftill  earlier  period,  the  Pythagoreans,  taught,  that, 
although  thefe  uniyerfal  ideas  are  not  copied  from 

'^  Essays  OR  tlie  lAt^lectn^^  Powers,  p.  3T8, 
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any  obieAs  perceivable  by  fenfe,  yet  thit  tbey  have 
an  exiftence  independent  of  the  human  mind,  and 
.  are  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  the  underfta'ml'* 
ing,  of  which  they  are  the  {vroper  objeds,  than  ma« 
terial  things  are  to  be  confounded  with  our  pow» 
ers  of  external  perception :  that  as  all  the  individu. 
al&  which  compofe  a  genus,  muft  poffefsfom^thing  . 
in  common ;  and  as  it  is  in  confequence  of  this,  that 
they  belong  to  that  genus,  ^nd  are  diftinguiihable 
,by  the  fame  name,  this  com'mon  thing  forms  the  ef* 
fence  of  each  ;  and  is  the  object  of  the  underfiand- 
ing,  when  we  reafon  concerning  the  genus.  They 
maintained  alfo,  that  this  con^mon  eflence,*  not- 
withftandiqg  its  infeparable  union  with  a  multitude 
of  different  mdividuals,  is  in  itfelf  one,  and  indivifi* 
ble. 

On  mofl:  of  thefe  points,  the  philofophy  of  Artf- 
totle  feems  to  have  coincided  very  nearly  with  ihit 
of  Plato,  The  language,  however,  which  thefe  phi* 
Jofophers  employed  on  this  lubjed  was  different^ 
and  gave  to  their  doftrines  the  ap}  earance  of  a  wid- 
er diverfity  than  probably  exifted  between  their  o- 
pinions.  While  Plato  was  led,  by  his  pafTion  for 
the  marvellous  and  the  myftenous,  to  iniili  on  the 
incomprehenfible  union  of  the  fame  idea  or  effence, 
with  a  number  of  individuals,  without  multiplication 
or  divifion  ;t  Ariftotle,  more  cautious,  and  aiming  it 

*  In  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancieiitf 
concerning  universals^  I  have  substituted,  instead  of  the  word  idia^ 
the  ».  ord  essence^  as  better  fitted  to  convey  to  a  modern  readerthe 
tf  ^  import  of  Plato's  expressions.  The  Vf  ord  Metitta  is  said  to  have 
been  first  employed  by  Cicero  j  and  it  was  afterwards  adopted  by  ' . 
the  schoolmen,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Platonists  used  the 
-word  idea.  See  Dr.  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  page  ' 
473. 

f  •*  The  Idea  of  a  thing,"  (says  Pfato,)  "  is  that  which  mkkee 
"  one  of  the  many  ;  which,  preserving  the  bnity  ard  integrity  of  ita 
**  own   natuK,  jrona  throvfli  and'snijces  -with  tilings  infinite  in 


I 
i 

I 


^greater  peripicuity,  contented  himfelf  widi  faying, 
that  ail  individi];2^1s  are  coropofed  of  matter  and 
:feurm;  and  that  it  is  in  caniequence  of  pofieffing  a 
tcommon  fioraiy  that*  different  individuals  belong  to 
the  fame  genus.  But  they  both  agreed,  that,  as  the 
matter^  or  the  individual  natures  of  objeds  were  per- 
ceived by  fenfe  ;  fo  the  general  idea,  or.  effence,  or 
^orm,  was  perceived  by  the  intelleft;  and  thit,  at 
the  attention  of  the  vulgar  was  chiefly  engrofl^  with 
the  former,  fo  the  latter  furniflied  to  the  philofopher 
tthe  mat^ak  of  his  fpeculatiuns.* 

Hie  chief  difference  between  the  opinions  of  Plato 

and  Ariftotle  on  the  fubje^  of  ideas,  related  to  the 

mode  of  their  e^ftence.     That  the  matter  of  which 

^all  things  are  made,  exifted  from  eternity,  was  a 

'principle  which  both  admitted  ;  but  Plato  farther 

^  taught,^  that,  of  «very '  fpecles  of  things,  there  is  an 

^idea  or  form  whidi  alfo  exifted  from  eternity;  and 

that  this  idea  is  the  exemplar  or  model  according  to 

which  the  individuals' of  the  ^cies  were  made; 

whereas  Ariftotle  held,  that,  although  matter  may 

exift  without  form,  yet  that  forms  could  not  exift 

without  matter.* 

**  ntimlKb' ;  and  yet,  bowerer  maltiform  it  may  appear,  is  always 
*<  the  same :  bo  that  by  it  we  iind  oCit  and  discriminate  the  thing, 
**  whatever  shi^pes  it  may  assume,  and  under  whatever  disguise  it 
<*  may  conceal  itselF/'-^PLATo  in  Phu«ebo  ;  (quoted  by  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Origin  and  progress  of  Language^  vol.  i.  p.  100,  2d 
6dit«) 

'^  In  this  account  of  the  difference  between  Plato  and  Aristotle 
^li'^the  siibject  of  ideas,  I  have  chiefly  followed  Brucker,  whose 
very  laborious  researches  with  respect  to  this  article  of  the  history 
'  of  philosophy  are  well  known.  In  statii^g^the  distinction,  how- 
ever, I  have  confined  myself  to  as  general  teftns  as  possible  $  as 
the  subject  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  has  divided  the 
opiraons  of  very  eminent  writcn.  The  reader  will  find  the  result 
of  Brucker's  inqoirifls,  in  his  own  words,  in  Note  [F.] 
^he  authority  «C  Bmokcr,  in  this  tnitfaee^  has  the  more  weight 
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The  doSrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  univerfalsj, 
differed  widely  froin  thofe  both  ofPJato  and  Arifio* 
tlcj  and  feems  to  have  approached  to  a  fpeculation 
which  is  comnit>nly  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  more  recent 
origin^  and  which  an  epiinent  philofopher  ofthe  pret 
ent  age  has  ranked  among  the  difcoveries  which  do 
the  greateft  honour  to  modern  genius.* 

Whether  this  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  coincided  en- 
tirely with  that  of  the  Nominalifts,  (whofe  opinions 
I  ihaJl  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain,)  or  whether 
it  did  not  refemble  more,  a  dddrine  maintained  by 
another  fe&  of  fchoolmen  called  Conceptualifls,  I  ihaU 
not  inquire.  The  determination  of  this  queftion  is 
intereftiiig  onlyto  men  of  erudition  ;  for  the  knowl. 
edge  we  poffels  of  this  part  of  the  Stoical  philofophy^ 
is  too  imperfed  to  afliil  us  in  the  farther  profecution 
of  the  argument,  or  even  to  diminiih  the  merit  of 
thofe  philofophers  who  have,  in  modern  times,  been 
led  to  iimilar  concluiions*t 

with  me,  as  it  coincides  in  the  roost  material  respects  with  that  of 
Dr.  Rcid.  See  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  and 
the  conclusion  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  mind. 

A  very  different  account  of  Aristotle^s  doctrine,  in  those  partico* 
lars  in  which  it  is- commonly  supposed  to  differ  from  that  of  Hato, 
IS  given  by  two  modern  writers  of  great  learning,  whose  opinions 
are  justly  entitled  to  much  respect,  from  their  familiar  acquaintance 
wifh  Aristotle's  latter  Commentators  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 
— See  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  i.  and  Harris's 
Kermes. . 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  for  any  of  the  purposes  which  I  have 
at  present  in  view,  what  opinion  we  form  on  this  much  contro- 
verted point  of  philosophical  history.  In  so  far  as  the  ideal  theory 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  our  general  spec- 
ulations are  carried  ^n,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  essentially  the  same ;  and  accordingly, 
what  1  have  «aid  on  that  subject,  coincides  entirely  with  a  passage 
which  the  reader  will  find  in"  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,'* 
vol.  i.  p.  ^8.  2d  edit. 

*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  sect.  7, 

^  See  Note  [G.] 
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I^s  it  is  not  my  object,  in  this  work,  to  enter  into 
hiftorical  details,  any  farther  than  is  neceflary  for  iU 
hiftrating  the  fubjeds  of  which  I  treat,  I  (hall  pais 
over  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  by  the 
£cle£Hc  philofophers,  (a  fe£k  which  arofe  at  Alexan* 
dria  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,)  to 
reconcile  the  do6lrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  con* 
cerning  ideas.  The  endleis  di£Eiculties,  it  would  ap« 
pear,  to  which  their  fpeculations  led,  induced,  at  laft, 
the  more  cautious  and  modeft  inquiries  to  baniflx 
them  entirely  from  Dialectics,  and  to  content  them* 
ielves  with  ftudying  the  arrangements  or  claffifica* 
tions  of  univerfals,  which  the  antient  philofophers 
had  made,  without  engaging  in  any  metaphyseal 
difquifitions  concerning  their  nature.  Porphyry,  in 
particular,  although  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  fpecula- 
ted  much  oii  this  fubjeA ;  yet,  in  his  Introdudion 
to  Ariftotle's  Categories,  waves  the  confideration  of 
it  as  obfcure  and  intricate.  On  fuch  queftions  as 
thefe  i  ^  Whether  genera  and  fpecies  exift  in  nature, 
*^  or  are  only  conceptions  of  the  Human  Mind ;  and 
^^  (on  the  fuppofition  that  they  exift  in  nature) 
*'  whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  objeds  of  fenfe, 
^*  or  disjoined  from  them  V*  he  declines  giving  any 
determination. 

TTiis  paflage  in  Porphyry's  Introdu&ion  is  an  ob- 
je<9:  of  curioiity  $  as,  by  a  Angular  concurrence  of 
circumfiances,  it  ferved  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  controverfy  from  which  it  was  the  author's  in« 
teiition  to  divert  the  inquiries  of  his  readers.  Amidfl: 
'  the  diforders  produced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Bar^ 
barians,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  al* 
moft  entirely  loft ;  and  the  ftudies  of  philofophers 
were  confined  to  Latin  verfions  of  Ariftotle's  Dialec- 
tics, and  of  Porphyry's  Introduction  concerning  the 
Categories.  With  men  who  had  a  relifh  for  fuch  . 
difquifitions,  it  is  probable  that  the  paflage  already 
quoted  from  Porphyry,  would  have  a  lendency  rath- 


cc  to  eetdie  than  to  dampt  curiofity ;  antl  acctirilbg* 
ly,  we  have  rea(bn  tO:  believe,  that  the  qcmtrovettf 
to  which  it  relates  continued,  during  th^  dar^  %^3| 
to  form  a  favourite  fobjeA  of  dtfcuflion.  The  opiq-i 
ioD  which  was  prevalent  wsvs,  (to  ufe  the  £:hoIaftic 
language  of  the  tinnes»)  that  univerfals  do  not  exift 
before  things,  nor  after  thii^,  but  in  things  i  that  i^^i 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  attempt  a  commentary  upon^ 
eaipreflians  to  which  I  do  oot  pretend  to  be  able  to 
annex  very  precife  notions,)  univerfal  ideas  have  not 
(as  Plato  thought)  an  exiftence  feparabl^  from  indi-* 
vidual  objeds ;  and,  ther^<Hre>  they  could  not  have 
exifted  prior  to  them  in  the  order  of  time ;  por  yety 
^(according  to  the  do£farine  of  the  Stoics,)  are  they 
;  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind,  formed  in  Qonfequenca 
0f  an  examination  and  comparifon  of  particulars  j 
but  theie.  ideas  or  forn^  are  from  eternity  united  iQ«v 
iepaf  ably  with  that  matter  of  which  things  confift ; 
0r^  as  the  Ariftotetians  iTometimes  exprefs  ttnemfelvea, 
the  forms  of  things  are  from  eternity  immerfed  in 
.  iEiatter*-*-The  reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  fpr  en<* 
tering  into  thefe  details,  not  only  qb  account  of  their 
connexion  with  the  obfervations  which  are  to  follow  $ 
but  as  they  relate  to  a  controverfy  which,  for  many 
ages,  employed  all  the  ingenuity  and  learning  in  Eu- 
rope I  and  which,  therefore,  however  frivolous  in  lU 
.  feu,  deferves  the  attention  of  pbilofophers,  as  pne  pf 
.  the  ffioi^  curious  events  which  occurs  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  Human  Mindt 

Such  appears  to  have  beta  the  prevailing  opinion 
-  concerning  the  nature  of  univerfals,  till  the  eleventh 

*  century ;  when  a  new  dodrine,  or  (as  fome  authors 
^  think)  a  dodrine  borrowed  from  the  fchool  of  2^iro, 
^-  was  propofed  by  Rofcelinus  ;*  and  foon  after  veiy 

*  widely  props^ted  ofver  Europe  by  the  abilities  and 

*  doquence  of  one  of  his  fcholars,  the  celebrated  Peter 


■  *■■ 
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Abelafd.  Accor^ng  to  thefe  phlloibphers,  there  are 
no  exiftences  in  nature  correfponding  to  general 
terms  ;  and  the  objeds  of  our  attention  in  all  out 
general  fpecuhtions  are  not  ideas,  but  words. 

In  confequence  of  this  new  dodrine,  the  fchoolmeh 
gradually  formed  thehifelves  into  two  fefts :  one  of 
which  attached  itfelf  to  the  opinions  of  Rofcelinus  and 
'Abelard  ;  while  the  other  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  Ariilotle.  Of  thefe  fefts,  the  former  are  known 
in  literary  hiftory  by  the  name  of  the  Nominaliils  ; 
the  latter  by  that  of  the  Reaiifts* 

As  it  is  with  the  dodrine  gf  the  Nominalifts  that 
my  own  opinion  .on  this  fubjed  coincides  ;  and  as  I 
propofe  to  deduce  from  it  fome  confequences,  which 
appear  to  me  important,  I  (hall  endeavor  to  ftate  it 
as  clearly  and  precifely  as  I  am  able,  purfuing,  how« 
ever,  rather  the  train  of  my  own  thoughts,  thaa 
guided  by  the  reafonings  of  any  particular  author. 

I  formerly  explained  in  what  manner  the  words^ 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  proper 
names,  became  gradually  appellatives ;  in  confer 
quence  of  which  extenfion  of  their  (ignification,  they 
would  exprefs,  when  applied  to  individuals',  thc^e 
qualities  only  which  are  common  to  the  whole  gen- 
us* Now,  it  is  evident,  that,  with  refpeft  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  fame  genus,  there  are  two  clafles  of 
truths ;  the  one,  particular  truths  relating  to  each 
individual  apart,  and  deduced  from  a  confideration 
of  its  peculiar  and  diftinguifliing  properties  ;  the 
other,  general  truths,  deduced  frdm  a  confideration 
of  their  common  qualities  ;  and  equally  applicap 
ble  to  all  of  them.  Such  truths  may  be  conven- 
iently exprefled,  by  means  of  general  terms  ;  fo  as 
to  form  propofitions,  comprehending  under  them  29 
many  particular  truths,  as  there  are  indtviduais  caai^ 
prehended  under  the  general  terms.  It  is  farther 
evident,  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  fuch  gen- 
eral truths  may  be  obtained }  either  by  fixing  the 

U 
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attention  on  one  Individual,  iafuch  a  manner  that 
our  reafoning  may  involve  no  circumftances  but; 
thofe  which  are  common  to  the  whole  genus  ;  or,, 
(laying  afide  entirely  the  confideration  of  things,)  by 
means  of  the  general  terms  with  which  language 
fupplies  us.     In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  our  inveftiga^ 
tions  muik  necefikrily  lead  us  to  general  conclufions* 
In  the  firfl:  cafe  ;    our  attention  being  limited  to  * 
thofe  circumftances,  in  which  the  fubjed  of  our  rea« 
Ibning  refembles  all  other  individuals  of  the  fame 
Mnus,  whatever  we  demonftrate  with  refpeft  to  this 
lubje<^  muft  be  true  of  every  other  to  which  the 
fame  attributes  belong.     In  the  fecond  cafe ;   the 
fubjed  of  our  reafoning  being  expreffed  by  a  generic 
word,  which  applies  in  common  to  a  number  of  in« 
dividuals,  the  conclufion  we  form  muft  be  as  exten« 
five  in  its  application,* as  the  name  of  the  fubjed  is  in 
its  meaning.    The  former  procefs  is  analogous  to 
the  practice  of  geometers,  *who  in  their  moft  general 
^eafdnings,  direSt  the  attention  to  a  particular  dia* 
gram  :  the  latter,  to  that  of  algebraifts,  who  carry 
on  their  inveftigations  by  means  of  fymbols.*  In  cafes 
of  this  iaft  fort,  it  may  frequently  happen,  from  the 
affociation  of  ideas,  that  a  general  word  may  recal 
fome  one  individual  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  but 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  neceflary  to  the  accuracy  .of 
our  reafoning,  that,  excepting  in  fome  cafes,  in  which 
it  may  be  ufefiil  to  check  us  in  the  abufe  of  general 

*  These  two  methods  of  obtaining  gemta!  truths  proceed  on 
Ihe  same  principles ;  and  are  is  fact,  much  less  difierent  from  eacU 
other,  than  thty  appear  to  be,  at  first  view.  When  we  carry  on 
a  process  of  general  reasoning,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  a  partic- 
ular  individual  of  a  genus^  this  individual  is  to  be  considered  mere!/ 
as  a  sign  or  representative ;  and  differs  from  any  other  sigaonly  ia 
this,  that  it  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  things  it  denotes.-— 
The  straight  lines  which  are  employed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid 
to  represent  magnitudes  in  general,  differ  from  the  algebraical  ex- 
pressions  of  these  magnitudes,  in  .the  same  respects  which  picture* 
Writing  differs  from  arl:»trary  characters. 
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terms,  k  alwajr^  lias  a  tendency,  more  or  left,  to 
miflead  u-s  from  the  truth.  As  the  decifion  of  a  judge 
muft  neceflarlly  >be  Impartial,  when  he  is  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  ftand 
to  each  other,  and  when  their  names  are  fupplied  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  by  the  fi&itious  names  of 
Titius,  Caius,  and  Semproniu«  ;  fo,  in  every  procefs 
of  reafoning,  the  conclufion  we  form  is  moft  likely 
to  be  logically  juft,  when  the  attention  is  confined 
folely  to  figns  ;  and  when  the  imagination  does  not 
prefent  to  it  thofe  individual  objefts  which  may  warp 
the  judgnAent  by  cafual  affociations. 

To  thefe  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add» 
that  although  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  indi- 
viduals, it  is  poffible  to  carry  on  proceffes  of  reafon-; 
feg,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the  objefts  themfelves, 
without  the  ufe  of  language  i  yet  it  is  alfo  in  our 
power  to  accomplifh  the  fame  end,  by  fubllituting 
for  thefe  objeds,  words,  or  other  arbitrary  figns. 
The  difference  between  the  employments  of  language 
in  fuch  cafes,  and  in  our  fpeculations  concerning 
daffes  or  genera,  is  ;  that  in  the  former  cafe  the  ufe 
of  words  is,  in  a.great  meafiire,  optional ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  it  is  effentially  neceff^ry.  This  obfet- 
\^tion  deferves  oi^r  attention  the  more,  that,  if  I  am 
not  miflaken,  it  has  contributed  to  miflead  fome  of 
the  Realifls  j  by  giving  rife  to  an  idea,  that  the  ^fe 
of  language,  in  thmking  about  univerf^Is,  however 
convenient,  is  not  more  ne^effary  thap  in  thinking 
about  individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind, 
in  carrying  on  general  fpeculations,  that  idea  which 
the  aniient  philofophers  confidered  as  the  eiTence  of 
an  individual,  is  nothipg  more  than  the  particular 
quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  refembles  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  famie  dafs  j  and  in  confequence  of 
-wjhich,  a  generic  nanae  jis  applied  to  it.  It  is  the  pof. 
ik^on  of  this  quality,  that  entitles  the  individual  to 
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the  generic  appellation  ;  arid  which,  thiftrefork;  may 
be  faid  to  be  eflential  to  its  claffification  with  that 
particular  genus ;  but  as  all  clailific^tions  %te  to  a 
certain  degree  arbitrary,  it  does  not  neceflarily  foU 
low,  that  it  is  more  eflential  to  its  exlftence  as  an  ili- 
dividtial,  than  various  other  qualities  which  ^e  are 
accuftomed  to  regard  als  accidental.  In  other  words, 
(if  I  may  borrow  the  language  of  rnodem  philofo^ 
phy,)  this  quality  folrms  its  nominal^  but  ndt  its  real 
efien^e* 

Thefe  obfervations  wHl,  I  flatter  myfelf,  hfe  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  fatisfacMon  of  fuch  of  toy  readers  as  are 
at  all  converfant  with  philofophical  inquiries.  For 
the  fake  of  others,  to  whom  this  dilquiiition  itia/ 
be  new,  I  have  added  the  following  tlluftrations. 

I  fliafl  have  occafion  to  examine,  in  another  part 
of  my  work,  how  far  it  is  true,  (as  is  commonly  be- 
Beved,)  that  every  procefs  of  reafoning  n)ay  be  re* 
folved  into  a  feries  of  fyllogifms  5  and  to  point  out 
fome  limitations,  with  which,  I  appiehend,  it  Is  ne* 
ceflary  that  this  opinion  fliould  be  received.  As  if 
would  lead  me,  however,  too  far  from  my  prefent 
fubjeft,  to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  do£lrine  which 
I  am  then  to  propoC:,  I  fliall,  in  the  following  re* 
inarks,  proceed  tm  the  Tuppofition,  that  the  fyllogiftid 
thebry  is  welUfounded  ;  a  fuppofition  which,  altho* 
not  ftriftly  agreeable  to  truth,  is  yet  fufliciently  ac<. 
curate  for  the  ufe  which  I  am  now  to  make  of  it; 
TakCy  then,  any  ftep  of  one  of  Euclid's  denionftra^ 
tions  J  for  example^  the  firll  ftep  of  his  firft  propofi* 
tioni  and  ftate  it  in'  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm. — **  AH 
**  ftrait  lines,  drawn  from  Ihe  centre  of  a  circle  to  the 
**  circumference,  are  equal  to  one  another.'*  ^*  But  A 
^  B,  and  C  D,  are  ftraight  lines, drawn  from  the  centra 
*^  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference.  Therefore,  A  B 
"  is  equal  to  CD." — It  is  perfeftly  manifeft,  that,  m 
order  to  feel  the  force  of  this  c5nclufioni>  it  is  by  no 
means  uecefiary,  that  I  fliouid  annex  any  particular 
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^otioM  td  the  letters  AB,  m*  CD,  or  that  I  ftould 
comprehend  what  is  meant  by  equality^  or  by  a  circle^ 
its  centre^  and  its  tirmmfereme.  Every  perfon  moft 
be  iatiisfied,  that  the  truth  of  the  conciufion  is  ne* 
cd&rily  implied  in  that  of  the  two  premifes ;  what* 
ever  the  particular  things  may  be  to  which  th^fe 
preouCes  may  relate.  In  the  fi)Uowmg  fyllogiiui^ 
too  :«-i-^^  All  men  mull  die  ;-<-Pei;er  is  a  man  ;-*there'- 
?  fore  Peter  m^ft  die  ;*'-*the  evidepce  of  the  conclu« 
i^on  does  not  in  the  leaft  depend  on  the  particular 
notions  I  annex  to  the  words  imh,  and  Peter  ;  but 
would  be  equally  complete,  if  we  were  to  fi^bltitute 
ififtead  of  them,  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  any 
ether  infignificapt  chara6ters»«-*^  AU  X's  muft  die  ; 
"— Z  is  an  X ;— -therefore  Z  muft  die  ;"— is  a  lyllo- 
gifm  which  forces  the  afient  no  lefs  than  the  foro^r. 
It  is  farther  obvious,  that  this  fyllogifm  would  ht 
equally  cojiclufivey  if,  inftead  of  the  word  die^  I  werl^ 
to  fubftitute  any  other  verb  that  the  language  con* 
tains  $  and  that^  in  order  to  perceive  the  juftneis  of 
the  inference,  it.  is  not  ev^  neceflary  that  I  (hould 
underftand  its  meaning. 

r  In  general,  it  might  be  eafily  ihewn,  that  all  the 
rules  of  logic,  with  refped  to  iyllogifms,  might  be 
demonftrated,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  thing 
but  lett^s  of  the  alphabet  \  in  the  fame  manner, 
(and  I  may  add,  on  the  very ,  fame  principles,)  on 
whidi  the  silg^raitl  demonftrates,  by  means  of  thefe 
letters,  the  various  rules  for  tranfpofing  the  terms  of 
an  equation- 

'  From  what  bs^  been  faid,  it  follows,  that  the  af- 
teisAt  we  give  to  the  conciufion  of  a  fyllogifm  does 
not  refnlt  from  any  examination  c^  the  notions  exr 
f>reA§d  by  the  di&rent  propositions  of  which  it  is 
Composed,  Imt  is  an  immediate  confequence  of  the 
Ir^lati^ns  in  which  the  words  (land  to  each  other. 
The  truth  is^  that,  in  every  fyllogism,  the  inference 
i$onlya|>ftt4<;iiltf  inftaa€tp£  the  geoeral  axiooiy 
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that  whatever  is  true  universally  of  any  fign,  muft 
also  be  true  of  every  individual  which  that  (ign  can 
be  eoiployed  toexpreis.  Adodtting,  therefore, 
that  every  prooeis  of  reasoning  may  be  refolved  in* 
to  a  feries  of  fyllogifms,  it  follows,  that  this  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  hirni&es  no  proof  of  the  exigence 
of  any  thing  correfpcmding  to  general  terms,  dis*^ 
tifid  from  the  individi&als  to  which  thefe  terms  are 
applicable.  .. 

These  .remarks,  I  am  very  fenfible,  do,  by  no 
n^eans,  exhauft.  the  fubjed  ;  for  there  are  varicms 
Diodes  of  reafoning,  to  which  the  fylogiftic  theory 
does  not  apply.  But,  in  all  of  them,  without  excep* 
tion,  it  wiU  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  evi- 
dence  of  our  roncluiions  appears  imn^ediately  from 
tl)e  confideration  of  the  words  in  which  the  premif* 
m  are  expreffed ;  without  any  reference  to  the 
things  which  they  deqote.  ITie  imperfejp t  account 
which  is  given  of  deduftive  evidence,  in  the  recei- 
ved fyftems  of  logic,  makes  it  impoiSble  for  me,  in^ 
this  place,  to  profecute  the  fubjed  any  farther. 

After  all  that  -I  have  faid  on  the  ufe  of  language 
as  an  inftrument  of  reafoning,  I  can  eafily  forefee  a 
variety  of  objedions,  which  may  occur  to  the  do€t» 
rine  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  eftabliih.  But 
without  entering  into  a  particular  examination  of 
thefe  objedions,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  mpft,  if  not  all,-  of  them  take  their  rife  from 
confounding  reafoning,  or  dedudion,  properly  so 
called,  with  certain  other  intelledual  procefies, 
which  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to  employ  in  the  invefti- 
gatk)n  of  truth.  Thai  it  is  frequently  ot  eflenti^ 
importance  to  us,  in  our  fpecuJations,  to  withdraw 
our  attention  from  words,  and  to  dired  it  .to  the 
things  they  denote,  I  am  very  ready  to  acknowU 
edgf.  All  that  I  aflert  1$,  that,  in'^so  far  as  our 
fpeculations  confift  of  that  procefs  ol  the  mind  which 
jis  pr^c^fly  called  reafoning,  they  injay  ^  carried  pn 
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by  words  alone ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing, 
that  ^every  protefs  of  reafoning  is  perfedly  analo- 
gous  to  an  algebraical  operation.  What  I  mean  by 
^^  the  other  intelledual  proceffes  difiind  from  rea- 
^  foning,  which  it  is  neceflary  for  us  fometimesto 
^  employ  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,"  will,  I  hope, 
appear  clearly  from  the  following  remarks. 

In  algebraical  inveftigations,  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  practical  application  of  a  general  expreffion, 
is  frequently  limited  by  the  conditions  which  the 
bypotheiis  involves ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  a 
want  of  attention  l:o  this  circumftance,  fome  math* 
^maticians  of  the  firft  eminence  have  been  led  to  a* 
dopt  the  moft  paradoxical  and  abfurd  conclufions. 
Without  this  cautious  exercise  of  the  judgment,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  algebraical  language,  no 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  calculus  will  be  fufficient 
to  preferve  us  from  error.  Even  in  algebra,  there^ 
fore,  there  is  an  application  of  the  intelle£tual  pow« 
ers  perfedly  difiind  from  any  procefs  of  reafoning; 
and  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  condu^ng  us 
to  the  truth. 

r 

In  geometry,  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  fame 
paradoxical  conclufions,  as  in  algebra  ;  becaufe  the 
diagrams  to  which  our  attention  is  direded,  ferve 
as  a  continual  check  on  our  reafoning  powers. 
Thefe  diagrams  exhibit  to  our  very  fenfes,  a  variety 
of  relations  among  the  quantities  under  confidera- 
tion,  which  the  language  of  algebra  is  too  general 
to  expreis  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  we  are  not 
con&ious  of  any  eflFort  of  the  judgment  diftin6l  from 
a  procefs  of  reaibning.  As  every  geometrical  in- 
veftigation, however,  may  be  expreflfed  algebraically^ 
it  is  manifeft,  that,  in  geometry, '  as  well  as  in  alge- 
bra, there  is  an  exercife  of  the  intelJe<Sual  powers, 
diflind  from  the  logical  procefs  ;  although,  in  the 
former  fcience,  it  is  rendo'ed  fo  eafy,  by  the  wfe  of 
diagrams>  as- to  efcape  our  attention. 
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The  faiM  fource  of  error  and  of  abfurdity,  whidi 
exiils  in  algebra,  is  to  be  found,  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Ab* 
firading  entirely  from  the  ambiguity  of  language  ; 
and  fuppofing  alfo  our  reafonings  to  be  logically  ac» 
curate,  it  would  ftill  be  neceflary  for  us,  from  time  to 
time,  in  all  our  fpeculations,  to  lay  aiide  the  ufe  of 
words,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  particular  examples, 
or  illuftrations,  in  order  to  correift  and  to  limit  our 
general  conclufions*— -To  a  want  of  attention  to  this 
circumftance,  a  number  of  the  fpeculative  abfurdi- 
ties  which  are  current  in  the  world,  might,  I  am 
perfuaded,  be  eafily  traced. 

Befides,  however,  this  fource  of  error,  which  is  in 
fome  degree  common  to  all  the  fciences^  there  is  z 
great  variety  of  others,  from  which  mathematics 
are  entirely  exempted :  and  .which  perpetually  tend 
to  lead  us  aftray  in  our  philofophical  inquiries.  Of 
thefe,  the  moft  important  is,  that  ambiguity  in  th^ 
fignification  of  words,  which  renders  it  fo  difficult 
to  avoid  employing  the  fame  expreffions  in  different 
fenfes,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  procefs  of  reafoo- 
ing.  This  fource  of  miftake,  indeed,  is  apt,  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  to  affed  our  conclufions  ia 
metaphyfics,  morals,  and  politics,  than  in  the  differ^ 
ent  branches  of  natural  philofophy  ;  but,  if  we  ex- 
cept mathematics,  there  is  no  fcience  whatever,  in 
which  it  has  not  a  very  feniible  influence.  In  alge^ 
bra,  we  may  proceed  with  perfeft  fafety  through 
the  longeft  inveftigations,  without  carrying  our  at- 
tention beyond  the  iigns,  till  we  arrive  at  the  lafl:  ref^ 
^ult.  But  in  the  other  fciences,  excepting  in  thoie 
cafes  in  which  we  have  fixed  the  meaning  of  all  our 
terms  by  accurate  definitions,  and  have  rendered  the 
ufe  of  thefe  terms  perfeftly  familiar  to  us  by  verj 
long  habit,  it  is  but  feldom  that  we  can  proceed  in 
this  manner  without  danger  of  error.  In  itiany  ca- 
fes^ it  is  neceffary  for  us  to  keep  up,  during  the 
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whole  of  our  inveiUgations,  a  fcriipulous  slnd  con* 
Igant  attention  to  the  %nification  of  our  e^preilions  i 
pxdj  in  moft  cafes,  this  caution  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
is  a  much  more  difficult  effort  of  the  mind,  than  the 
logical  procefs.  But  lUll  this  furniihes  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  do&rine  already  delivered  ;  for 
the  attention  we  find  it  neceffary  to  give  to  the  im- 
port of  our  words,  arifes  only  ixotn  the  accidental 
circumftance  of  their  ambiguity,  and  has  no  effen« 
tial  connexion  with  that  procefs  of  the  mind,  which 
is  properly  called  reafoning  ;  and  which  confilh  in 
the  inference  of  a  concluiion  from  premifes.  In  aU 
the  fciences,  this  procefs  of  the  mind  is  perfedly  a* 
nalogous  to  an  algebraical  operation  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  (when  the  meaning  of  our  expreffions  is  once 
fixed  by  definitions,)  it  may  be  carried  on  intirely 
by  the  ufe  of  figns,  without  attending,  during  the 
time  of  the  procefs,  to  the  things  fignified. 

The  conclufion  to  which  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions  lead,  appears  to  me  to  be  decifive  ot  the  queC 
tion,  with  refpeft  to  the  objeds  of  our  thoughts 
when  we  employ  general  terms ;  for  if  it  be  grant- 
ed, that  words,  even  when  employed  without  any 
reference  to  their  particular  fignification,  foriii  an 
inftrument  of  thought  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes 
of  reafoning ;  the  only  (hadow  of  an  argument  in 
proof  of  the  common  doftrine  on  the  fubjeft,  (I 
mean  that  which  is  founded  on  the  impoffibility  of 
explaining  this  procefs  of  the  mind  on  any  other  hy- 
pothefis,)  falls  to  the  ground.  Nothing  lefs,  furely, 
than  a  conviftion  oFthis  iniipoffibility,  could  have  fo 
long  reconciled  philofophers  to  an  hypothefis  unfup- 
ported  by  any  dire<9:  evidence  j  and  acknowledged 
even  by  its  warmeft  defenders,  to  involve  much  dif- 
ficulty and  myftery. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  plan,  to  enter,  in  this 
part  of  my  work,  into  a  particular  confideration  of 
the  pra(3;ical  cdnfequeiices  which  follow  from  the. 
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foregoing  doftrine.  I  cannot^  however,  help  rew 
marking  the  importance  of  cultiTating,  on  the  one 
kand,  a  talent  for  ready  and  various  iUufiration  $ 
and,  on  the  other,  a  habit  of  reafoning  by  meaas  of 
general  terrn^.  The  former  taleat  k  neceflary,  not 
only  for  correding  and  lioiiting  our  general  conchi* 
fions,  but  for  enabling  us  to  apply  our  knowledge, 
when  occafion  rei{uires,  to  its  real  practical  ufe.  The 
latter  ferves  the  double  purpofe,  of  prev^iting  our 
attention  from  being  diftrad^d  during  the  courfe  of 
our  reafenings,  by  ideas  which  are  foreign  to  the 
point  in  queftion  $  and  of  Averting  the  attention 
from  tbofe  conceptions  of  particular  objeds  and  par- 
ticular events  which  might  difturb  the  ju<%ment, 
by  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  are  apt  to  be  a£b« 
dated  with  theai,  in  confequence  o(  our  own  cafuai 
txperience* 

This  laft  obfervation  points  out  to  w,  alfo,  eoe 

Etndpsd  foundation  c^  the  art  of  the  orator.  As 
V  objed  is  n0t  fo  much  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy  tlu^ 
mndezilandings  of  his  hearers,  as  to  force  their  im« 
medbte  a&nt }  it  is  frequratly  of  ufe  to  him  to 
dothe  hb  resUbnings  in  that  fpedfic  and  figurative 
language,  which  may  either  awaken  in  their  minds 
afibdattons  favorable  to  his  purpofe,  or  may  divert 
their  attention  from  a  logical  examination  of  his  ar- 
gument. A  procefs  of  reafoning  fo  exprefled,  af<* 
fords  at  once  an  exercife  to  the  judgment,  to  the  im- 
agination, and  to  the  pafiions ;  and  is  apt,  even 
when  loofe  and  incoi^fequential,  to  impote  on  the 
beft  underftandings. 

It  appears  farther,  from  the  remark«$  which  have 
been  made,  that  the  perfection  of  philofophical  lan« 
guage,  confidered  either  as  an  infirument  of  thought, 
or  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  others^  con« 
fifts  in  the  ufe  of  expr^ons,  which  from  their  gen* 
erality,  have  no  tendency  to  awaken  the  powers  of 
conception  and  imagination ;  or,  in  other  words^  it 
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^SAs  in  1(8  aftproachiiig,  as  nearly  as  pebble,  u^ 
its  nature,  to  the  language  of  algebrsu  u^nd  hewf 
the  effe€b  which  long  habits  of  philofophical  fpecu- 
latioR  have,  in  weakening,  by  difuie,  thofe  fM:ultie9 
«il  the  mind,  which  are  necdfary  for  the  exertioip 
of  the  poet  and  the  orator  ;  and  of  gradually  formi- 
Ing  a  fiyle  of  compofition,  which  ihey  w|to  rea4 
merely  for  amufement,  are  apt  W  cenfiure  for  a  want 
of  vivacity  and  of  ornaaaenti 


SECnON  IIL 

JR$marii  on  the  Opinkms  of  fime  motHern  Philofipbers  w 
the  SubjeS  of  the  f$regoi9^  Se^im. 

AFTER  the  death  of  Abelard,  throudi  whofe  a- 
bittties  and  eloquence  the  fe£k  di  Nominalifts  had 
enjoyed,  for  a  few  years,  a  very  fplen^id  triumph, 
4he  fyftem  of  the  Realifis  began  to  revive  ;  and  it 
was  foon  ip  completely  re-eftabiiihed  in  the  fchoob, 
as  to  prevail,  with  little  or  no  oppolition,  till  the 
fourteenth  century.  What  the  circumfiances  were, 
which  led  philofophers  to  abandon  a  doArine,  which 
leems  fo  ftrongly  to  recommend  itfeif  by  its  fimplt- 
city,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive.  Probably  the 
lieretical  opinions,  which  had  fubjeded  both  Abe- 
lard  and  RofceHnus  to  the  cenfure  of  the  church, 
might  create  a  prejudice  alfo  againft  their  phik^opb- 
ical  principles ;  and  probably  too,  the  manner  m 
which  thefe  principles  were  ftated  and  defended, 
was  not  the  cleareft,  nor  the  moft  fatisfaftory.*  The 
principal  caufe,  however,  I  am  difpofed  to  think,  of 
the  decline  of  the  fed  of  Nominalifts,  was  thdr  want 

*  The  great  argatnent  whicti  the  NoiaiiKiKstff  emptoyaiikgjNQSt 
tbe  existence  of  tiniYersals  m^»4  *^  £nti»  oea  soot  aiiilMptiWii^ 
''' praetier  jiQcessitatem." 

1 
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of  fome  palpable  example,  by  means  of  which  they 
might  illuftrate  their  doftrine.  It  is  by  the  ufe 
^which  algebraifts  make  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
in  carrying  on  their  operations,  that  Leibnitz  and 
'Berkeley  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  explaining  the 
tife  of  language  as  an  inilrutnent  of  thought;  and,as  in 
the  Xllth  century,  the  algebraical  art  was  entirely  un- 
known,RofceIinus  arid  Abelard  muft  have  been  redu- 
ced to  the  neceflity  ot  conveying  their  leading  idea 
by  general  circumlocutions  ;  and  muft  have  found  * 
confiderable  difficulty  in  fiating  it  in  a  manner  fatis« 
faftory  to  themfelves :  a  confideration,  by  the  way, 
which,  if  it  accounts  for  the  flow  progrefs  which 
this  docl:rine  made  in  the  world,  places  in  the  more 
ftriking  light,  the  genius  of  thofe  men  whqfe  fagacity 
led  them,  under  fo  great  difadvantages,  to  approach 
to  a  concfufion  fo  juft  and  philofophical  in  itlelf,  and 
fo  oppofite  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  their  age* 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  feft  feems  to  have 
been  almoft  completely  extind ;  their  do£lrine  being 
equally  reprobated  by  the  two  great  parties  which 
then  divided  the  fchools,  the  followers  of  Duns  Sco- 
tus  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thefe,  although  they 
differed  in  their  manner  of  explaining  the  nature  of 
univerfals,  and  oppofed  each  othcr*s  opinions  with 
much  afperity,. yet  united  in  rejecting  the  dodrine 
of  the  Nominalifts,  not  only  as  abfurd,  but  as  lead- 
ing to  the  moft  dangerous  confequences.  At  lafi:,  * 
William  Occam,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  fcholar 
of  Duns  Scotus,  revived  the  ancient  coptroverfy  ; 
arid  with  equal  ability  and  fuccefs  vindicated  the 
long-abandoned  philofophy  of  Rofcelinus.  From 
this  time  the  dtfpute  was  carried  on  with  great 
warmth,  in  the  univerfities  of  France,  of  Germany, 
and  of  England  ;  more  particularly  in  the  two  for* 
mer  countries,  where  the  fovereigns  were  led,  by 
fome  pdHtical  views,  to  intereft  themfelves  deeply 
in  the  conteft }  and  even  to  employ  the  civU  power 
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•  in  fopporting  their  favorite  opinions.  Tbie  emperor 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  return  for  the  afliftance  which, 
in  his  difputes  with  the  Pbpe,*  Occam  had  given  to 
him  by  ht^  writings,  fided  with  the  Nominalifts. 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  Realifts,  and  made  their  an« 
tagonifts  the  objeds  of  a  cruel  perfecution.f 

The  proteftant  reformation,  at  length  involved 
men  of  learning  in  difcuflions  of  a  more  interefiing 
nature ;  but  even  the  zeal  of  theological  controver- 
fy  could  hardly  exceed  that  with  which  the  Nomin- 
alifts  and  Realifts  had  for  fometime  before  maintain- 
ed their  rdpeftive  dodrines.  "  Clamores  primum 
**  ad  ravim,"  iizys  an  author  who  had  himfelf  been 
an  eve-witnefs  of  tbefe  literary  difputes)  ^*  hinc  im- 
^  prc^itas,  fannx,  minae,  convitia,  dum  ludantur,  et 
^  uterque  alteram  tentat  proilernere  :  confumtis 
^  verbis  venitur  ad  pugnos,  ad  veram  iudam  ex  fida 
*^  et  fimulata.  Quin  etiam,  qux  contingunt  in  palac- 
^  ifara,  illic  non  defunt,  colaphi,  alapae,  confputio,  cal- 
^^  ces,  morfus,  etiam  quae  jam  fupra  leges  paiaeftrx^ 
**  fuftes,  ferrum,  faucii  mulci,  nonnunquam  occifi.*'{ " 
That  this  account  is  not  exaggerated,  we  have  the 
teftimony  of  no  lefs  an  author  than  Erafmus,  who 
jnentions  it  as  a  common  occurrence  :  ^^  Eos  ufque 
**  ad  pallorem,  ufque  ad  convitia,  ufque  ad  fputa, 
*^  nonnunquam  et  ufque  ad  pugnos  invicem  digladi- 
^  ari,  sdios  ut  Nominales,  alios  ut  Reales,  Ioqui.''§ 

♦  Occam,  we  are  told,  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the  Emperor  : 
^  Tu  me  defendas  gladio,  et  ego  te  defendam  calamo.*'  Bruckek*. 
vol.  ill  p.  848. 

f  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

t  LuDOViCUS  VlVES. 

§  The  Nominalists  procured  the  death  of  John  Hass,  who  was 
a  Realist ;  and  in  their  letter  to  Lewis  King  of  France,  do  not  pre- 
tend to  deny  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  their  se«t- 
The  Realists,  on  the  olher  hand,  obtained,  in  the  year  147Q.  the 
(KMndemoation  of  Jotui  de  Wesalia,  who  was  attached  to  the  party 
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The  dffpute  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervatioofe 
relate,  although  for  fotne  time  after  the  Reformation, 
interrupted  by  theological  difquifitioqs,  has  been 
fince  occafionaily  revived  by  different  writers ;  and, 
fingular  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  hot  yet  been  brought 
to  a  conchifion  in  which  all  parties  are  agreed.  The 
names,  indeed,  of  Nominalifts  and  Reati^  exifi:  no 
longer  ;  but  the  point  in  dii^ute  between  thefe  two 
celebrated  feds,  coincides  predfely  with  a  quefiion 
which  has  been  agitated  in  our  own  times,  and  which 
has  led  to  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  (peculations  of 
modem  philofophy. 

Of  the  advocates  who  have  appeared  for  ^the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalifts,  fince  the  revival  of  letters^ 
the  moft  diftinguiihed  are,  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume.    The  firft  has,  in  various  parts  of  his  worjb»^ 

i  reprobated  the  hypothefis  of  the  Realifts  ;   and  has 

ftated  the  opinions  of  their  antagonifts  with  that 

«  ^knitenefi,  iimpiicity,  and  precifion,  which  dtfiinguifli 

all  his  writings.*    The  fecond,  coufidering  (and  ia 


f 

t 


of  the  Nominalists.  These  contending  sects  canied  their  fury  st 
iiur  as  to  charge  each  other  with  ^'  the  «in  agaiiist  the  £lo^ 
Ghost." 

MosHBiM*s  Ecclesiastical  History. 

•  "  The  universality  of  one  name  to  many  things,  hath  been  the 
**  cause  that  men  think  the  things  themselves  are  universal ;  and 
^  so  seriously  contend,  that  besides  Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  rest 
^'  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  shall  be,  in  the  wtfid,  tliere% 
*•  yet  something  else,  that  we  call  Man,  viz.  Man  in  general ;  de- 
"  ceiving  themselves,  by  taking  the  universal,  or  general  appella- 
^<  tion,  for  the  thing  it  signifieth  :  For  if  one  should  desire  the 
'<  painter  to  make  him  the  picture  of  a  man,  which  is  as  much  as 
**  to  say,  of  a  man  in  general ;  he  meaneth  no  more,  but  that  the 
*^  painter  shogld  chuse  what  man  he  pleaseth  to  draw,  which  must 
^<  needs  be  some  of  them  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be ;  none 
'*  of  which  are  universal.  But  when  he  would  have  him  to  draw 
«*  the  picture  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  person,  he  limiteth  tba 
**  painter  to  that  one  person  he  chuseth.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
'<  that  there  is  nothbg  universal  but  names  ;  which  are  thefef<^« 
«*  ei^kd  ifldflfinite^  becausa  we  Umit  them  not  ooirselres,  but  l^nv 
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my  opinion)  j^ftly)  the  dodrmes  of  ibt  antients  con- 
cerning univerfals,  in  fupport  of  which  fo  much  in^ 
|;enuity  had  been  employed  by  the  Realifts,  as  the 
great  uiurce  of  myftery  and  error  in  the  abilra£fc 
fdences,  was  at  pains  to  overthrow  it  conipietely,  by 
fooie  very  ingenious  and  original  fpeculations  of  his 
own.  Mr.  Hume's*  view  of  the  fubjed.  as  he  him* 
felf  acknowledges,  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  Berkeley  ;  whom,  by  the  way,  h^  feems  to 
have  regarded  as  the  author  of  an  opinion,  of  which 
he  was  only  an  €|xpofitor  and  defender ;  and  which^ 
fince  the  days  of  Rofcelinus  and  Abelard,  has  been 
familiariy  known  in  all  the  univerfities  of  Europe*! 

'^  thfim  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer :  whereas  a  dngular  name  ii 
*<  limited  and  restrained  to  one  of  the  many  things  it  signifieth ;  at 
^  wheh  we  say,  this  man,  pointing  to  him,  or  giving  him  hb  pia*. 
<*  per  name,  or  by  some  soeh  other  way.** 

Hoaan's  Tripos,  chap.  t.  $  0. 

*  <<  A  very  material  question  has  been  started  oonoeriibg  ab» 
^  stract  or  general  ideas  :  Whether  they  be  general  or  partieular 
*^  in  the  mind's  conception  of  them }  A  great  philosoph^  has  dia* 
*<  pated  the  received  opinion  in  this  particular  ;  and  has  asserted^ 
^  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  bat  particular  ones  annexed  to 
^  a  certain  term,  which  gives  Hiem  a  more  extensive  signification, 
*^  and  makes  them  recal,  upon  occasion,  other  individuals,  which 
^  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of  the 
^  greatest  and  Qiost  valuable  disooveries  that  have  been  made  of 
*<  kte  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  shall  here  endeavor  to  con-* 
**  firm  it  by  some  arguments,  which,  I  hope,  will  put  it  beyond  all 
^  doubt  and  controversy.'* 

Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  book  i,  part  i.  §  7. 

t. Leibnitz,  too,  has  declared  himself  a  partisan  of  this  sect,  in  a 
dissertation  ^'  De  Stilo  Philosophico  Marii  Nizolii.**  This  Nizo- 
lins  published  a  book  at  Parma,  in  the  year  1553,  entitled,  *'  De 
*<  Veris  principiis  et  vera  Ratione  Philosophandi  ;**  in  which  he 
opposed  several  of  the  doctrines  of  Ariiitetle,  particularly  his  opin* 
ion  concemng  universals.  An  editicip  of  this  work,  with  a  Pre* 
€ace  and  Notes,  was  published  by  Leibnitz  at  Franckfort,  in  the 
year  16T0.  The  Preface  and  Notes  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  workb,  by  Dutens.  ^Geneva,  1768.)  1  have  inser- 
ted a  short  extract  from  the  formeri  in  Note  (1)  at  the  end  of  tlie 
vohime. 
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NotwitMaodiix^,  howeyef ,  tfae  great  merit  of  theb 
writers,  in  defending  and  illuftrating  the  fyftem  Qf 
the  Nominaliftsy  none  of  them  feem  to  me  to  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  important  confequences  to 
.  which  it  leads*  1  he  Abbe  de  Cohdillac  was,  I  be* 
Ueve,  the  firfl  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  Leibnitz)  who 
perceived  that,  if  this  fyftem  be  true,  a  talent  for 
reafoning  muit  coniift,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  a  ikil* 
ful  ufe  o(  language  as  an  inftrument  of  thought* 
The  moft  valuable  of  his  remarks  on  this  fubjeA  are 
contained  in  a  treatife  De  P  Art  de  Penfer^  which 
forms  the  fourth  volume  of  his  "  Cours  d'Etude/' 
Dr.  Campbell,  too«  in  his  Philofophy  of  K  hetoric, 
has  founded,  on  the  principles  of  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
a  very  curious  and  interefting  fpeculation,  of  which 
I  ihall  have  occafion  afterwards  to  take  notice. 

The  explanation  which  the  doftrines  of  thefe  wri- 
ters afford,  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  general  rea^ 
foning,  is  fo  limple,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  my  ^« 
prehenfion,  fo  fatisfadory,  that,  I  own,  it  is  with 
fome  degree  of  furprife  I  have  read  the  attempts 
which  have  lately  been  made  to  revive  the  fyftem  of 
the  Realifts.  One  of^he  ableft  of  thefe  attempts  is 
by  Dr.  Price  ;  who  in  his  very  valuable  Treatile  on 
Morals,  has  not  only  employed  his  ingenuity  in  fup- 
port  of  fome^of  the  old  tenets  of  the  Platonic  fchool^ 
but  has  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  follow  Plato's  example^ 
in  connefting  this  fpeculation  about  univerfais,  with 
the  fublime  queftions  of  natural  theology.  The  ob- 
fervations  which  he  has  offered  in  lupport  of  thefe 
opinions,  I  have  repeatedly  perufed  with  all  the  at^ 
tention  in  my  power  ;  but  without  being  able  to  en- 
ter into  his  views,  or  even  to  comprehend  fully  hi^j 
meaning.  Indeed,  I  muft  acknowledge,  that  it  ap» 
pears  to  me  to  afford  no  flight  prefumption  againfl 
the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  when  I  obferve, 
that  an  author,  remarkable,  on  moft  occafions,  for 
preciiioii  of  ideas,'  and  for  perfplcuity  of  ftyle,  nevejr 


hSh  to  kife  himfetf  Iti  obfcurity  and  myftery,  when 
lie  enterd  on  thefe  difquifitions. 

Dr.  FHce's  reafonings  in  proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
,  iiniverfals^  are  the  more  curious,  as  he  acquiefces  in 
fome  of  Dr.  Reid's  conclufions  with  ref^ft  to  the 
ideal  theory  of  perception.  That  there  are  in  the 
mind^  images  or  refemblances  of  things  external,  he 
grants  to  be  impoffible ;  but  ^ill  he  feems  to  fuppofe^ 
that,  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there  is  fimrtinng 
immediately  prefent  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  cb^^ 
jed  of  its  attention.  ^^  When  abftrad  truth  is  con- 
«♦  templated,  is  not"  (lays  he)  <•  the  very  objeft  itfelf 
^^  prefent  to  the  mind  ?  When  millions  of  intdleds 
^  contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  of  a  femi- 
«  cirde  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  fame 
«»  object  In  view  ?  Is  this  oWeft  nothing  ?  Or  is  it 
^  only  an  image,  or  kind  of  (hadow  f  Thefe  inqui« 
"  ries,**'  he  adds,  *<  carry  our  thoughts  high/** 

The  difficulty  which  has  appeared  ifo  puzzling  to 
this  ingenious  writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent 
than  real.    In  the  cafe  of  Perception,  Imagination^ 

^  The  whofe  passage  is  as  follows :  ^  The  word  idta  is  some- 
**  lames  used  to  signify  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  think- 
**  ingyOonddered  as  somethiifg  in  the  mind,  wluoh  represeiita  the 
*^  real  objeot,  but  is  different  from  it.  This  sense^of  an  idea  i«  cb> 
^  rived  from  the  Dotioot  that  when  we  think  of  any  external  ei^- 
^  enee,  there  is  something  immediatel/  present  to  the  mind,  which 
**  it  contemplates  distinct  from  the  object  itself,  that  being  at  a 
^  distance.  Bat  what  is  this  ?  It  is  bad  language  to  oatl  it  an  inoh 
"  age  in  the  mind  of  the  olject.  Shall  we  sajr  then,  that  there  id- 
**  indeed  no  such  thing  ?  Bot  would  not  this  be  the  sams^  as  to  say 
**  that^  when  the  mind  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  any 
^  object,  whieh  is  either  not  present  to  it,  or  does  not  exist,  it  is 
^  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  nothing,  and  therefore  doee 
^  not  then  think  at  all  ?— When  abstract  truth  is  contemplated,  is 
**  not  the  veiy  object  itself  present  to  the  mind  ?  When  mUUons  e( 
'<  intellects  contempkite  the  equality  of  every  angle  in  a  semicircle 
^  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  sapae  object  in  view  ?  Isf 
*  this  object  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only  an  image  or  kind  of  shadow  f 
*— These  inquiries  carry  oar  thoughts  high/* 

I 
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»d  Memory,  it  has  been  already  fully  fhemtu,  thaf 
we  have  no  reafon^  ta  feelieve  the  exifience  of  any . 
thing  ki  the  mitid  diftkid  from  the  iDind  itfelf ; 
mA'  that,  even  upon  the  fuppofitkm  that  the  fad. 
were  otherwife,  ouv  intelledual  opera^ns  would  be 
juft  as  inexplicable  as  they  are  at  prefent^  Why  then 
ihould  we  fuppofe,  that,  in  our  giE?neral  ipeculation$^ 
there  muft  exift  m  the  mind  foroe  objed  of  its 
thoughts,,  when  it  appeai:s  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  object,  even  when  the^ 
fiiind  h  en^loyed  about  individuals  ? 

Stilly  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  although,  in 
fiich  cafes,  there  fiiould  be  no  pbjed  of  thought  in 
the  mind,  there  muft  e^ift  fomething  or  other  to 
which  its  attention  is  direded.    To  this  difficulty  I  - 
have  no  anfwer  to  make,  but  by  repea^ting  th^  fad 
which  I  kive  already  endeavored  ta  eilabliih  ;  that  - 
there  s^e  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  polEbly 
fpeculate  about  clailes  of  objedis  ;  the  one,  by  means 
of  a.  word  or  generic  term  ;  the  other^by  means  ofc 
one  particular  individual  of  the  dais  which  we  con- 
fider  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  reft ;  and  that  thefe 
two  methods  of  carrying  on  our  general  fpecu]a- 
tions^  are  at  bottom  fo  much  the  fame,  as  to  authcn--^ 
i^  US:  to^  lay  down  as  a  prindple,  that,  without  the' 
itfe  of  figns,  all  our  thoughts  muft  have  related  to 
individuaTs.    When  we  reafon  therefore,  concerning, 
daifesor  genera,  the  objects  of  our  attention  are  mere- 
ly figns  ;  or  if,  in  any  inftance,the  generic  word  ihould 
recal  fome  individual,  this  circumftance  is  to  be  re- 
garded  Only  as  the  confequence  of  an  accidental  aC 
u>dation,  which  has  rather  a  tendency  to  difturb,. 
than  to^  a£ft  us  in  our  reafoning. 

Whether  it  might  not  have  been  poffible  for  the 

'  Deity  to  havefo  formed  us,  that  we  might  have  beetl 

capable  of  reafoning  concerning;  claffes  of  objedrs^ 

without  the  uie  of  figns,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  mie  to^ 

determine.    But  this  we  may  venture  to  affirm  witH 
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^doffidaice)  that  ihan  is  &ot  fudi  a  being*  And  in- 
'deed,  even  if  he  were,  it  would  not  therefore  nece^ 
^lily  follow,  -that  there  exifts  any  thing  in  a  genuf , 
diftinftfrom  the  tndi#idiials  of  which  it  is  compofed } 
for  we  know  that  the  power  which  we  have  of 
thinking  of  particular  ob^eds  without  the  medium 
<OEf  figns^  does  not  in  the  jeaft  depend  on  their  -esiSb- 
ence  or  non^exiftence,  at  the  moment  we  think  ct 
them. 

'  It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  iis^  in  inquiries  of 
this  nature,  to  indulge  oarfelves  in  fpeculating  about 
poffibHities.  It  is  of  -more  confequence  to  remafic 
the  ad  vantages  which  we  derive  from  our  a<£hial  c^n* 
ititatiofi  i  and  which,  in  the  fNrefent  inftanGe^  appear 
to  me  to  4>e  important  and  admirable  :  ioafmuch  as 
it  fits  mankind  for  an  eafy  interchange  of  their  in- 
'tcffledual  acquifitions ;  by  impofing  on  them  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  employing,  in  tlieir  foUtary  fpeculations» 
the  fame  inftrument  of  thought,  whicli  forms  the 
eftabUihed  medium  of  their  communications  with 
each  odier. 

In  the  very  flight  flcetch  which  1  have  pven  of  the 
controverfy  between  the  Nominalifts  and  the  Real- 
Ifts  about  the  exiftence  of  univerfals,  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  an  intermediate  feft  called  Conceptualifts  { 
whofe  diftinguiihing  tenet  is  faid  to  have  been,  that 
the  mind  has  a  power  of  forming  general  concep- 
tions.*   From  the  indiftin&iefs  and  inaccuracy  of 

*  "  Tfominales,  deserta  pauIo  Abelatdi  liypathesl,  Wuv«mlia  io 
^  notionibae  atque  eonc€ptibii3  iftentis  ex  rebus  eingiilaribas  ab* 
^  stractione  formatis  consistere  st^tuebant,  unde  concepttudes  (Koti 
"  sont.*'— -^-Bkucxer,  vol.  iii.  p,  908.  (Lips.  1760.) 

*'  Noininalium  tres  erant  familiae.  Aiiqui  ut  RoeeUnus,  uniieiw 
.^  salia  meras  esse  voces  docuerunt.  AUi  iterum  in  ^lo  intelledtt 
**  possaerunt,  atque*  meros  animi  conceptus  esse  autumarunt,  qii«s 
^  c6nce{^tuale8  aViqui  vocant,  et  a  nteniniilibttt  distinguant^  qiltn- 
<*  <|Qam  alii  etiam  oonfondant^  Alii  fuetont,  qui  imivenalia  ^fm• 
-**  slrerunti  aon  tam  in  vocibos^  qoam  in  sermonibus  inU^gris,  ^qod 
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their  language  im  the  fula^)  it  h  not  a  viaty  ^ty 

matter  io  afcertaliQ  precifeiy  what  was  thw  cqpioioii. 
<^  the  paint  id  queftion  i  but,  on  the  wh<^»  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  it  ai3M>uilted  to  .the  tiro  foU 
lowing  pr4;^ficion9 :  £rft^  th»t.  we  Imve  o^realbn  te 
believe  the  exifteAce  of  any  ^Skwi9^  c»r  univerfal 
ideas,  correfpoodiog  togeaer^l  tiu'im  i  jtad  fecoodly^ 
tha^t  the  imnd  haa.the  power  of  reafoning  can^rmng 
genera,  or  dafles  of  individuals,  witbmit  the  med^tUi^m 
ffhiigiu^.  Indeed  I  cannot  think  of  any  otber  hy* 
potheiis  which  it  is  pofiible  to  fbrm  oo  the  fubjeA^ 
diftin^  from  tho£9  of  the  tw^ceiebrated  feds  already 
mentioqed-  In  denying  th^  eiaifteace  ef  upiverfid!^ 
we  know  that  the  Con^^uaUfU  agreed  with  the 
1<T onunaliilst  la  what»  then,  cfin  we  fuppofe  that 
they  differed  frcpi  tl^^,  but<  abwit  the  n^oeffity  of 
l^guage  as  ^  inftrument  of  tkMaghty  ixi;Ci»rryi8ig 
oa  our  general  fpecvlatioiis  ?  . 

With  this  fed  of  Coioceptualifts^  Dr*  Reki  ia  di& 
|K^(^  to  rank  Mr^  Locke  ;  and  I  ^pree  with  him  & 
far  as  to  think,^hat,  if  Locke  had  any  deodedi  Ofk^ 
itm  on  the  point  in  difpute,  it  did  not  dififer  »ateri« 
ally  from  what  I  have  endeavored  to  expr^is  in  th^ 
two  general  propofitions  which  I  have  juft  now  &d> 
ted.  The  apparent  inconfiftencies  which  occur  io 
that  part  of  his  Effay  in  which  the  queftion  is  difcu£. 
fed,  have  led  fubfequent  authors  to  repreient  his  fea« 
tiinents  in  different  lights  ;  but  as  thefe  incoslifiea* 
cies  plainly  {hew,  that  he  was  neither  iatisfied  with 
the  fyftem  of  the  Realifts  nor  with  that^  <»f  the  Nom- 
inalists ;  they  appear  to  roe  to  defucmftrate  that  bm 
kaned  to  the  intermediate  hypothecs,  akeady  nMUi> 

^  foh.  SarisberiensYB  adscribit  Pet,  AManfo ;  qoa  ^wd  iaMli'gat^ 
^i^y  mihi  non'satis  liquet.*'— —^Morrof.  P*lyhistpr«  Tom.  Sec. 
Kb.  i.  eftp.  xiii.  §  9. 

I  'haiW'  taken  ao  nMice  of'  tlie  la;^  ^mb  et  Ndtninalitts  here 
omtuindl  I  90  i  fiffi  tuyaetf  mtfMi  to  eooa{wtlNiMl  th^  4oe* 
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tfatted*  fiDtwltfaft»ding  the  inacctinftt  wA  pmAbx^ 
loit  maoifiw  in  wln<^  ht  ha»  exprefied  it.** 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.  Reid'k 
emu  opinion  feeiM  to  me  aHb  to  Goindd*  searljr  with 
that  of  the  Coaoeptuafifts  ;  or,  at  leafi,  to  coindde 
with  the  two  propofitions  which  I  have  already  fnp* 
po&d  to  contain  a  fimidMty  of  their  dodrine  ?  The 
al^urdity  of  the  ancient  opinion  tonc^minff  univien- 
&i%^  as  maintained  both  by  Flato  and  Artuotle^  he 
has  espofed  isy  the  Ideareft  and  moft  dedfive  argu- 
ments }  not  to  mention^  that  by  his  own  very  ori* 
giiifld  and  important  fpccnhitiMHs  (concerning  the  ide^ 
al  theory,  he  has  cotti^tely  deftroyed  that  natursd 
prejudice  from  which  the  whole  fyftem  of  tmiTerial 
ideas  gradually  took  rife.  If,  even  In  the  cafe  of  in« 
<UNrtdw^,  we  have  no  reafon  t6  believe  the  extftence 
of  aity  ofa^eft  of  thougliA  in  the  mind,  difttnd  from 
the  mind  itfelf,  we  are  at  oilte  relieved  from  all  the 
diflEcukies  in  which  philofo|rfieirs  have  involved 
themlelves,  by  attempting  to  explain,  in  tonfiftency 
with  that  atndent  hyp6thefi$»  thepfoceis  of  the  mind 
m  its  general  i|>eciriattaiia« 

On  the  other  hsmd,  it  is  no  lefs  clear,  from  Dr. 
fteid's  criticifms  on  Berkeley  and  Hume,  that  his 
opinion  docs  not  cdndde  with  that  of  the  Nomina 
attfis ; .  and  that  the  ipasi^&t  which  the  mind  poflefles 
of  ceafodtng  concerning  dafies  of  obje£b,  appears  to 
l&m  to  in^:^  ibme  facility,  of  which  no  notice  is  ta<- 
huk  in  the  fyftame  of  thefe  pbilofophers. 

The  hmg  ezpellbnce  I  have  bad  of  the  candor  of 
tUs  eacdimt  author,  encourages  me  to  add,  that,  in 
ftaiitig  his  opinion  of  die  fiib)e€^  of  univerfals,  he 
has  not  exprdflfed  himMf  in  a  manner  fo  completely 
fa^ladory  m  my  nnnd,  as  on  moft  other  occafions. 
That  language  is  not  an  efiential  infirument  olF 
tiumght  in  our  generd  reafemngs,  he  has  no  where 
pofittvely >«fiMted.    At.  the  £nne  time,  as  he  has^not 
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affirmed,  the  cofttraiy » and  as  helutsi  dedartd  lilfii^ 
felf  difiatisfied  with  tl^  dd&iines  of  Berkeley  ami 
Hume,  his  readers  are  nafuvaUy  led  to  <:ondade9 
that  this  is  his  reai  tsipimon  on  the  fobbed.  Bk  & 
lence  on  this  point  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  m  it 
is  the  only  pcnnt  about  which  there  can  ^  any  reafon^ 
«ble  controverfy  among  thofe  who  allow  hi#  refuta^* 
tion  of  the  ideal  hppothefis  to  be  iatisfadory.  Iti 
confequence  dftfaat  refutation,  the  wfaoie  i^fpnte 
between  the  RealiAs  and  the  ConoeptuaUfts  fiadlsat 
once  to  the  ground;  but  the  dtfpnte  between  the 
Conceptiialins  and  the  Nominatifts  (which  invokes 
the  great  qnefti(m  concerning  the  ufe  of  figns  in  gt^?^ 
eral  ipeculatioti)  remains  on  the  fame  footing  as  be^*^ 
€ore. 

In  order  to  joS&fy  Ms  own  eaqpreffions  oonceming 
univerfals;  and  in  oppofition  to  the  hmgoa^>  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  Dr.  Reid  is  at  pMis  to  ilhif^ 
trate  a  di^nftion  between  conc^tion  and  iniagtnaA 
tion,  whkhhe  thinks,  has  notbem  fiiffidently  aUaoM- 
ded  to  by  phiiaf<^er$.  '^  An  unlverfal,''  iays  he, 
*'  is  not  an  ob|ied  of  any  external  fenfe,  and  there- 
^  fore  cannot  be  imagined  ;  but  it  may  bediftinftty 
conceived*  When  Mr*  P^  Ciys,  ^^The  pro{>er 
ftndy  of  mankind  is  man  ;^'  I  conceive  his  mean- 
ing diftinSily  ;  although  I  neither  imagme  a  black 
^  or  a  white,  a  crooked  or  a  &rai^t  man*  I  can  con- 
ceive a  tMng  that  isin^offiUei  but  I  cannot  diftk^t. 
ly  imagine  a  thing  that  is  impc^Ue.  I  can  ccm- 
^  ceive  a  propoiition  or  a  demofifftration,  but  I  catt- 
^^  not  imagix^  either.  I  can  conceive  undeiAafid-. 
ing  and  will,  virtue  and  vice,  and  other  attribi:^)es 
of  the  mt^d ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  them*  hx 
^  Uke  manner,  I  can  diflindly  conceive  univeriabi; 
♦*  but  I  cannot  ims^ne  them."* 

It  aj^ars  from  this  pa&ge,  diat,  by  conceivii^ 
Dr.  Reid  means  nothing  moK,  thanua* 
*  P.  4il^  . 
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^taflAaAflfa^  the  ideasitBgo^  prApofilioBB  iiivolviDg^ 
j^wetai  tttms.  Bat  tbe  obfinri?atic»i8  he  has  made 
(adoBkringthem  io  their  full  extent)  do  not  in  the 
Uafi  a^d.tbe  quefiion  about  the  neceffity  of  figi»» 
te)  enable  JUS  r  to  fpeculabe  about  fuch  pnipofidons. 
The  vague  ufe  which  met^hyfical  writers  have  made 
oi  the  word  cMcepiim^  (of  which  I  had  occafion  to 
take  notice  in  a  former  chapter,)  haa  contributed  in 
part  to  embarrais  this  fubje&  That  we  cannot  con- 
ceive univerfals  in  a  way  at  all  analogous  to  that  in 
wtuicb  we  conceive  an  abfait  ob|e£):  of  fenfe,  v&  grant-* 
edfim  both  ikies.  Why  then  ihtHild  we  employ 
^leikme  word  cmception^  to  exprefi  two  operations 
of  the  mind  which  are  eflfentially  different  ?  When 
we  fpeak  of  conceiving  or  underftanding  a  general 

CopofittQUy  we  miMn  nothing  more  than  wt  we 
ve  a  eomvidion^founded  on  our  previous  ufe  of  the 
words  in  which  it  is  exprefifed^)  that  we  have  it  in 
wir  power,  at  pleafure,  to  fubftitute,  infiead  <^  the 
general  terms,  fome  one  of  die  individuals  compre- 
]iended  under  them.  When  we  hear  a  propofitton 
announced,  of  which  the  terms  are  not  familiar  to 
us. ;  we  naturally  defire  to  have  it  exemidified,  or 
flluftrated,  by  means  of  fome  particular  inft^mce ; 
a<id  when  we  are  once  fatbfied  by  fuch  an  applica- 
tion,  that  we  have  the  interpretation  of  the  pq;)o- 
&ion  at  all  times  in  our  power,  we  make  no  Icruple 
to.iay,  that  .we  conceive  or  underfkand  its  meaning ; 
although:  we  ihould  net  extend  our  views  beyond 
&e  wc»rds  in  which  it  is  announced,  or  even  although 
na  pMticularexea^Eficatibn  of  it  fliould.  occur  to 
iis.a^  the  moment.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  only,  that  the 
terms  c^  any  general  prqx)fition  can  pofliUy  be  un« 
4ecflood :  and  therefore  Dr.  Reid's  argument  does 
not,  in  the  kail,  invalidate  the  dodrine  of  the  Norn- 
in^iih,  that,  without  the  i^e  of  bngu;^,  (under 
vhic^  term  I  comprehend  every:  fpecies  of  iigns,)  we 
fhould  never  have  been  a^le  to  extend  our  fpeculas^ 
tions  beyond  individuals.. 
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That,  in  mahy  arfes^  we  ipay  tMf  eispl^  in  mm 
reafofiings,  general  terms,  the  meaning  or  whick  wf 
are  not  even  able  to  interpret  in  this  way^  and  cob» 
lequently,  Which  are  to  us  wboUy  in%ntficant9 1  kul 
occaiion  already  to  demonfirate,  in  a  forimr  pan  of 
this  fe6:ion. 


SECTION  IV, 

Ccnimuatim  $f  the  fame  ^ukje^.-^^Inferences  with  refyeSl 
to  the  Ufe  of  Language  as  an  Infirument  rf  Tha^kU 
and  the  Errors  in  Req/emng  te  which  it  ec^uneUfy 
gives  rife. 

IN  the  laft  Seftion,  I  mentioned  Dr.  Campbell,  afl 
an  ingenious  defender  of  the  fyftein  of  the  Nomina 
alifts ;  tod  I  alluded  to  a  particular  apf^cation  which 
he  has  made  of  their  doArine.  The  reafonings  wfakk 
I  had  then  in  view,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fevenl^li 
chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  Philofophy  ^ 
Rhetoric ;  in  which  chapter  he  propofes  to  explain; 
how  it  happens,  ^^  that  nonfenfe  lb  pften  efcapes  bCM 
^  ing  deteded,  both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader/* 
The  title  is  fomewhat  ludicrous  in  a  grave  pbilofo^« 
ical  work  ;  but  the  difquifition  to  which  it  is.ftf'e* 
fixed,  contains  many  acut^  and  profound  remarks 
on  the  nature  and  power  of  figns,  both  as  a  medi- 
um of  communication^  and  as  an  infirument  oi 
thought. 

Dr.  Campbell's  fpeculations  with  refpeft  to  lafn-^ 
Kuage  as  an  infirument  of  thought,  feem  to  have 
been  fuggefted  by  the  following  paffage  in  Mr* 
Hume's  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  "  I  b^Ueve,  ev- 
**  ery  one  who  examines  the  fituation  of  his  mind 
*^  in  reafoning,  will  agree  with  me,  thai  we  do  not 
^^  annex  diftind:  and  complete  ideas,  to  every 
^'  term  we  make  ufe  of ;  and  that  in  talking  of  Gov^ 
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*''ftriimtet.  Church,  Negociation,  Conqueft,  we  feU 
'^ddm  fpread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  fiinple  ideas 
^  of  whicfi  thefe  complex  ones  aire  compofed.  It  is^ 
^  however,  obfervable,  that,  notwithftanding  this 
^'  imperfeftion,  we  may  avoid  talking  nonfenfe  oa 
^  thefe  fubjed^  ;  and  may  perceive  any  repug- 
*^  nance  among  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  full 
**  comprehenfion  of  dbtem*  Thus  if,  inftead  of  iky- 
ing, that,  in  war,  the  weaker  have  always  re- 
courfe  to  negociation,  we  fhould  fay,  that  thej 
have  always  recourfe  to  conquefl;  ;  the  9iilom 
**' which  we  have  acquireii,  of  attributing  certain 
^*  relations  to  ideas,  ftill  follows  the  words,  and 
^^  makes  us  immediately  perceive  the  abfurdity  of 
"  that  propofition/' 

In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  m%de  on 
tkb  pafiage,  he  has  endeavored  to  explain  in  what 
manner  our  habits  of  thinking  and  fpeaking,  grad- 
imUy  eftabHfli  in  the  mind,  fuch  relations  among  .the 
words  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  procefles 
0f  reafi»ing  by  means  of  them,  without  attending 
in  every  inflance  to  their  particular  fignification; 
With  moft  of  his  remarks  on  this  fubjeft  I  perfeftly 
agree  ;  but  the  illuftrations  he  gives  of  them,  are  of 
too  great  extent  to  be  introduced  here  ;  and  I  would 
not  wi{h  to  run  the  risk  of  impairing  their  perfpicu- 
ky,  by  attempting  to  abridge  them.  I  muft  there- 
fore refer  fuch  of  my  readers  as  wifli  to  profecute 
the  fpeculation,  to  his  very  ingenious  and  pnilc^oph-. 
ical  treatife. 

"  In  confequence  of  thefe  circumftances,"  (fays 
Dr.  Campbell,)  ^^  It  happens  that,  in  matters  which 
*•  are  perfeftly  familiar  to  us,  we  are  able  to  reafon 
**  by  means  of  words,  without  examining,  in  every 
**  infiance,  their  fignification.  Almoft  au  the  poffir 
*•  bfe  appfications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words,  all 
**  the  acquired  relations  of  the  figns)  have  become 
**  cuftomary  ta  us.    The  confequence  is,  that  an  un- 
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^*  ufnal  application  of  any  term  is  itiftantly  detefted  j 
^*  thb  dete^ion  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt  occa-' 
**  fions  an  immediate  recourfe  to  ideas.  The  re- 
**  courfe  of  the  mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzsded 
with  the  figns,  to  the  knowledge  it  has  df  the 
things  figntfied,  is  natural^and  on  fuch  fubje^te 
perfeftly  eafy.  And  of  this  recourfe  the  (fifcove- 
ry  of  the  meaning,  or  of  the  unmeaningn^fs  of 
^*  what  is  faid,  is  the  immediate  efie6t  But  in  mat- 
^^  ters  that  are  by  no  means  famifiar,  or  are  treated 
^^  in  a^  uncommon  manner,  and  in  fuch  as  are  of  an 
^^abfiruseahd  intricate  nature,  the  cafe  is  widely 
**  different/'  The  inftances  in  which  we  are  chief- 
ly liable  to  be  impofed  on  by  words  without  mean- 
ing are,  (according  to  Dr.  Campbell,)  the  three  foK 
lowing : 
Firft,  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 
Secondly,  When  the  terms  moft  frequently  occur- 
ring, denote  things  which  are  of  a  complicated  na« 
ture,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  not  fufficteatly  fa« 
miliarifed.  Such  are  the  words,  Goverhinent, 
Churchy  State,  Confiitutton,  Polity,  Power,  Com* 
merce,  Legiflature,  Jurifdidion,  Proportion,  Syme- 
try.  Elegance* 

Thirdly,  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  ab- 
ftrad,  and  confequently  of  very  extenfive '  fignifica- 
tion«*    For  an  Hlufbation  of  thefe  remarks,  I  moft 

*  **  The  more  general  any  word  is  in  it»«igBifiefttiony  it  is  the 
"  mora  liable  to  be  abused  hy  an  improper  or  unmeaning  applica- 
*^  tion.  A  very  general  term  is  applicable  aKke  to  a  multitude  of 
*^  different  individuals,  a  particular  term  is  applicable  but  to  a  few» 
**  When  the  rightful  applications  of  a  word  are  extremely  nume- 
^  rous,  they  cannot  all  be  so  strongly  fixed  by  habit,  but  thaty  for 
**  greater  security/  we  must  perpetually  recur  in  ovr  minds  frona 
<<  the  sign  to  the  notion  we  hftve  of  the  thing  signified  ;  and  for 
<<  the  reason  aforementidned,  it  is  in  such  instances  difficult  precisft- 
**  \y  to  ascertain  this  notion.  Thus  the  latitude  of  a  word,  though. 
**  different  from  its  ambiguity,  hath  often  a  similar  eJBlbetd^'>^Ph&- 
K)6ophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  p,  182* 
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refer  the  reader  to  the  ingenious  work  which  I  juft 
now  quoted. 

To  the  obvervations  of  thefe  eminent  writers,  I 
fliall  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  we  are  doubly  li- 
able  to  th^  miftakes  they  ihention,  when  we  make 
ufe  of  a  language  which  h  not  perfedly  familiar  to 
u&»  Nothing,'  indeed,  I  apprehend,  can  (hew  more 
dearly  the  ufe  we  taaike  of  words  in  reafoning  than 
this,  that  an  obfervation  which,  when  expre&d  in 
our  own  language,  feems  trite  or  frivolous,  often  ac« 
qutrea  the  appearance  of  depth  and  originality,  by 
being  tranflated  into  another.  For  my  own  part,  at 
}eaft,  I  am  confcious  of  having  been  frequently  led, 
la  this  way,  to  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
merits  of  ancient  and  of  foreign  authors  ;  and  it  has 
happened  to  me  more  than  once,  that  a  f^ntence, 
which  feemed  at  fir  ft  to  contain  fomething  highly 
ii^enioii»,and  profound,  when  tranflated  into  words 
£iii|i&ir  to  me^  appeared  obvioufly  to  be  a  trite  or  a 
nugatory  propoiition. 

The  eflfeft  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted 
fiyle  in  our  own  language,  is  iimilar  to  what  we  ex- 
perience when  we  read  a  compoiition  hi  a  foreign 
one.  The  eye  is  too  much  dazzled  to  fee  diflindtly. 
**  Aliud  ftyli  genus,"  (fays  Bacon,)  "  totum  in  eo  eft, 
^  ut  verba  ftnt  aculeata,  fententiae  concifae,  oratio 

denique  potius  verfa  quam  fufa,  quo  fit,  ut  omnia, 

per  httjufmodi  artificium,  magis  ingeniofa  vide- 
^'  antur  quam  re  vera  ilnt.  .  Tale  invenitur  in  Sene« 
^'  ca  effufius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio  fecundo  moderati, 

usJ 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Latin 
poiltioQ,  aids  powerfully  the  impofition  we  have 
now  been  coniidering,  and  renders  that  language  an 
inconvenient  medium  of  phiiofophical  communica* 
tion ;  as  well  as  an  inconvenient  inftrument  of  accu- 
rate thought.  Indeed,  in  all  languages  in  which  this 
latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is  admit* 
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ted,  the  aflbcjations  among  words  mxA  be  loofer^ 
than  where  one  invariable  order  is  followed  ;  and 
cf  confequence,  on  the  principles  of  Hume  and 
Campbell,  the  miftakes  which  are  committed  in  rea» 
fonings  exprefled  in .  fuch  languages,  will  not  be  fo 
readily  dete&ed^ 

The  errors  in  reafoniiig,  to  which  we  are  expofed 
in  confequence  of  the  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftriiment 
of  though  t»  will  appear  the  lefs  furprifing,  when  we 
confider  that  all  the  langu^;es  which  have  hitherto 
exifted  in  the  world,  have  derived  their  origin  from 
pqpular  ufe ;  and  that  their  application  to  philofoph* 
ical  purpofes,  was  altogether  out  of  the  view  of  thoih 
men  who  firft  employed  them.    Whether  it  might 
not  be  poillble  to  invent  a  language,  which  would 
at  once  facilitate  philofophical  communication,  and 
form  a  more  convenient  inftrument  of  reafoning  and 
of  invention,  than  thofe  we  poffeis  at  prefent,  is  a 
^uefiion  of  very  difficult  difcuffion ;  and  upon  which 
I  (hall  not  prefume  to  offer  an  opinion.    The  fail* 
ure  of  Wilkin's  very  ingenious  attempt  towards  a  re« 
al  charader,  and  a  philoibphical  language,  is  not  per- 
haps^ deciiive  againft  fuch  a  projed ;  for,  not  to  men* 
tion  •  fome  radical  defeats  in  his  plan,  the  views  of 
that  very  eminent  philofopher  do  not  feem  to  have 
extended  much  farther  than  to  promote  and  extend 
the  literary  intercourfe  among  different  nations, 
Leibnitz,  fo  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author  who 
has  hitherto  conceived  the  poffibility  of  aiding  the 
powers  of  invention  and  of  reafoning,  by  the  ufe  of 
a  more  convenient  inftrument  of  thought ;  but  he 
has  no  where  explained  his  ideas  on  this  very  inter* 
efting  fubjed.     It  is  only  fron)  a  converfation  of 
Ins  with  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  when  he 
was  in  England  in  1 67S,  and  from  fome  imperfefk 
hints  in  different  parts  of  his  works/  that  we  find 
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it  had  engaged  lis  attention.  In  the  courfe  'of  this 
converfation  he  obferved,  that  WUkins  had  mifb* 
ken  the  true  end  of  a  real  cbarader  which  was  not 
merely  to  enable  different  nations  to  correfpond  ea- 
fily  together^  but  to  aflift  the  reafon,  the  invention, 
and  the  memory.  In  his  writings,  too,  he  lome- 
where  fpeaks  of  aa  alphabet  of  human  thoughts, 
which  he  had  been  employed  in  forming,  and  which, 
probably,  (as  Fontenelle  has  r^narked)  had  fome  re- 
lation to  his  univerfal  language.* 

The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  introduced 
intd  chymiftry,  feems  to  me  to  furnifh  a  ftriking  il- 
luftration  of  the  effed  of  appropriated  and  well-de- 
fined e:s:preffions,  in  aiding  the  intelledual  powers  ; 
and  the  period  is  probably  not  far  diftant,  when  fim<^ 
ilar  innovations  will  be  attempted  in  fome  of  the  oth-i 
er  fdences. 

*^^  M.  Leibnitz  avoitconf  u  le  projet  d'une  languc  philo** 
**  sophi(}ue  ct  untvcrsclle,  Wilkins  Ev^quc  de  Chester,  et 
*^  Dalgarnoy  avoient  travaH16  ;  mais  des  le  terns  qu^iletoit 
**'  en  Angleterre,  ii  avotc  dit  i  Messieurs  Boy  It  ecd*  OlA* 
**  entioarg  qu'il  ne  croyoit  pa«  que  ces  graads  liommes 
^^  eu^sent  encore  frappe  au  bur.  lis  pouvoteot  bien  faire 
^^  que  des  nations  qui  ne  s'entendoient  pas  eusseot  ats^oieac 
^^  commerce,  mais  ils  o 'avoient  pas  attrappe  les  veri tables 
**  caracteres  reels,  qui.^toient  l*instrument  le  plus  fin  doot 
*♦  Pesprit  humain  se  put  servir,  et  qui  devoient  extreme- 
*^  mentfaciltter  et  le  raisoanemehiitv  et  la  memoire,  et  I'm-^ 
^*  veDtioQ  des  chosea.  lis  devcnent  resaembler,  autant  quHl 
^*  etoit  possible,  aux  carjicteres  d'algebre,  qui  en  eflfel  &oat 
*^  tres  simples,  et  t^es  expres3ifs>  qiii  n  out  jamais  ni  super** 
*^  flaite  ni  ^(Gyaivoque,  et  doot  toutes  les  varietes  sont  rai- 
**  sonnees.^Ka  parle  en  quelque  endroit,  d^un  alpliabet 
**  des  pensees  humaines,  qu*il  nieditoit,  Selon  toutes  les 
^*  appareoces^  cet  alphabet  avoit  rapport  a  sa  langue  univcr- 
*^  aelle."    £hge  de  M*  LaiMiTe  pcvt  M.  de  FoBrr£i»£tLK» 
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SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Purpofes  to  which  the  Powers  of  Ab/iraSim  mid 

Generalifation  are  fubjervimt. 

IT  has  been  already  (hewn,  that,  without  the  ufe 
of  figns>  all  our  knowledge  muft  neceflarily  have  been 
limited  to  individuals,  and  that  wa  (hould  have  been 
perfedUy  incapable  both  of  claffification  and  general 
reafoning.  Some  authors  have  maintained,  that 
\vithout  the  power  of  generalifation,  (which  I  hav^ 
endeavored  to  (how,  means  nothing  more  than  the 
capacity  of  employing  general  terms,)  it  would  have 
been  impof&ble  for  us  to  have  carried  on  any  fpecies 
of  reafoning  whatever.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  opinion  is  erroneous  ;i  or,  at  leafi,  that  it  is 
very  imperfe6Uy  ftated.  The  truth  is,  it  appears  tor 
me  to  be  juft  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word  reafoning^  but 
falfe  in  another ;  and  I  even  fuipeft  it  is  falfe  in  that 
fenfe  of  th«  word  in  which  it  is  moft  commonly  em* 
ployed.  Before,  therefore,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  gen- 
eral propofition,  the  meaning  we  are  to  annex  to 
this  very  vague  and  ambiguous  term,  ihould  be 
afcertained  with  preciiion. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  feveral  writers  that 
the  expectation  which  we  feel  of  the  continuance 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  not  founded  upon  rj^a« 
fomng ;  and  different  theories  have  of  late  been 
propofed  to  account  for  its  origin.  Mr.  Hume 
refolves  it  into  the  affociation  of  ideas.  Dr.  Reid, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  that  it  is  an  original 
principle  of  our  conftitution,  which  does  not  admit 
of  any  explanation  ;  and  whicl),.  therefore,  is  to  be 
ranked  among  thofe  general  and  ultimate  taCb,  be- 
yond which,  philofophy  is  unable  to  proceed.*  With-*^ 

*  In  inquiries  of  this  ntture,  so  far  removed  from  the 
common  i:outM  of  literary  pursuits,  it  always  gives  nkc 
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out  this  principle  of  expedation,  it  would  be'  iinpot 
fible  for  us  to  accommodate  our  condud  to  the  ef« 
tablilhed^courfe  of  nature }  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  it  is  a  principle  coeval  with  our  very  exiftence } 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  common  to  man  with  the 
lower  animals* 

It  is  an  obvious  coniequence  of  this  dodrine,  that, 
although  phiiofophers  be  accuftomed  to  ftate  what 
are  commonly  called  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  form 
of  general  proportions,  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary 
for  the  pra&ical  purpofes  of  life,  that  we  ihould  ex- 
prefs  them  in  this  manner ;  or  even  that  we  Ihould 
esprefs  them  in  words  at  aJL    The  philofopher,  for 

pleasure  to  remark  a  coincidence  of  opinion  among  difierent 
philosophers  ;  particularly  among  men  of  original  genius, 
and  who  have  been  educated  in  different  philosophical  sys- 
tems. The  following,  passage,  in  which  M.  de  Condon;et 
gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  metaphysical  opinions  of 
the  late  Mr«  Turgoc,  approaches  very  nearly  to  Dr.  Reid'a. 
doctrines* 

^^  La  memoire  de  nos  sensations,  et  la  faculte  que  nous 
*^  avoos  de  reflechir  sur  ces  sensations  passees  et  de  les 
*^  combiner,  sont  le  seul  principe  de  nos  connoissances.  La 
^  supposition  qu*il  existe  dei  loix  constantes  auxqueltes 
**  tous  les  phenomenes  observes  sont  assujettis  de  roaniere 
^  si  reparoitre  dans  tous  les  temps,  dans  toutes  les  circon- 
^  stances,  tels  qu'ils  sont  determines  par  ces  loiz,  est  le 
^  seul  fondement  de  la  certitude  de  ces  connoissances. 

^*  Nous  avons  la  conscience  d'avoir  observe  cetle  con- 
^  stance,  et  un  sentiment  involontaire-nous  force  de  croire 
**  qu'elle  continuera  de  subsister.  La  probabilite  qui  en 
*  resulte,  quelque  grande  qu'elle  soit,  n'est  pas  une  certi* 
^  fade*  Aucune  relation  necessaire  ne  lie  pour  nous  le 
'*  pa^e  a  Tavenir,  ni  la  Constance  de  ce  que  j'ai  vu  a  celle 
*^  de  ce  que  j'aurois  continue  d'observersi  j'etoisreste  dans 
*'  des  circoDstances  semblables  ;  mais  ^impression  qui  roe 
**  porte  a  regarder  comme  ezistant,  comme  reel  ce  qui  m'a 
^*  presente  ce  caractere  de  Constance  est  irresistible.*'— ^iV 
tie  Turcot,  partie  ii.  p.  56.  ' 

**  Quand  un  Francois  et  un  Anglois  present  de  meme, 
**  (sa3's  Volisirey)  il  finit  bifitt  qu'ils  aient  raison**' 
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€iRiiDpte,  may  fiatie  it  as  a  hw  of  nattHne^  that  <^  fire 
fcorcbes  ;'*  or  that  *^  heavy  bodka,  when  Unfupport- 
ed,  fall  downwarda  :*'  huty  long  befb];e  the  ufe  of 
artificial  figns,  and  even  befoi e  the  dawn  of  reafon, 
a  child  learns  to  a£t  upon  both  of  thefe  fuppofitions. 
In  doing  fo,  it  is  influenced  merely  by  the  inftin^ve 
principle  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  direfted 
HI  its  operation  (as  is  the  cafe  with  many  othtf  iQ^ 
jlin6b)  by  the  experience x>f  the  individual.  If  man, 
therefore,  had  been  deftined  for  no  other  purpoies,  1 

than  to  acquire  fuch  an  acquaintance  with  the  courlii 
of  nature,  as  is  necefiary  for  the  prefervation  of  bis 
animal  e;ciften(;e  }  he  ought  have  fulfilled  all  the 
ends  of  his  being  without  the  ufe  of  language. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  inftindive  anticipation 
of  phyfical  events,  to  accommodate  our  conduct  to 
what  we  forefee  is  to  happen,  fo  we  are  enabled,  in 
many  cafes,  to  increafe  our  power,  by  employing 
phyfical  caufes  as  infiruments  for  the  accompliihment 
of  our  purpofes ;  nay,  we  can  employ  a  feries  of  fuch 
eaufes,  io  as  to  accomplifli  very  remote  effects.  We 
can  employ  the  agency  of  air,  to  increafe  the  heat  ot 
a  furnace  j  the  furn«ice,  to  render  iron  malleable  ^ 
and  the  iron  to  all  the  various  purpofes  of  the  me- 
chanical arts.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  this 
may  be  conceived  and  done  without  the  aid  of  lan- 
guage :  and  yet,  affuredly,  to  difcover  a  feries  of 
means  fubfervient  to  a  particular  end ;  or,  in  other, 
words,  an  effort  of  mechanical  invention  ;  implies^ 
according  to  the  common  do6lrines  of  philofophers^ 
the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers.  In  this  fenfe, 
therefore,  of  the  word  reafoning,  I  am  indined  to 
think,  that  it  is  not  effentially  conned:ed  with  the 
faculty  of  generalifation,  or  with  the  ufe  of  figns. 

It  is  fome  confirmation  of  this  conclufion,  that 
favages,  whofe  minds  are  almoft  wholly  occupied 
with  particulars,  and  who  have  neither  inclination 
nor  capacity  for  general  ipeculations,  are  yet  occaC- 


\ 
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Hdhaily  obfei*ved  M  cimploy  a  Idiig  train  of  meatis  for 
accomplifhing  ft  particular  purpoS,  Even  fomething 
bf  this  kind,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  raay,l 
think,  be  remarked  \A  thi^  Other  animals  ;  and  that 
they  ido  not  carry  it  farther,  is  probably  ndt  the  •  ef- 
feft  of  their  ^ant  of  generaiifatidn,  but  of  the  imper- 
iedion  of  fbme  of  thofe  faculties  which  a^e  common 
to  them  with  our  iTpecies ;  particularly  bf  their  pow- 
Isrs  of  attention  and  recolle£tion;  Ibe  inftances  which 
Sire  commonly  produced,  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
tkfiitute  of  th6  poiivet*  of  reaiohing^  are  aft  example^ 
of  chat  {pedes  of  contrivance  ^hich  his  been  nien«* 
tinned  ;  and  are  perfeftly  diftinft  frotri  thole  inteK 
iedual  procefles  to  which  the  ufe  of  (igns  is  eflentiat 
iy  flibfervientfc* 

*One  oF  the  best  Attested  infttinces  which  t  have  met 
%ith,  of  BigAcUy  ih  (he  lower  aiiitAah,  is  mentioned  bv  M* 
BaSHy,  ib  his  Lettrtiur  tea  AnimduXy  addressed  to  M.  Le 
fcoy* 

.  *'  Un  de  iAti  aitoift,  homine  d^idiiprit  tx  Aipih  At  toxkfaaic^ 
^^  iii*a  racoiit'^  deux  faits  doot  il  a  ete  teinoim  II  avolt  uo 
^^  singe  tres  iotelligent ;  il  s^amUfoit  i  lui  dooner  des  noix 
^  dont  ranimal  etoit  irhs  friaod  ;  mats  il  les  pla(oit  assec 
^  Idin^  pour  que  retenu  par  sa  chaine,  le  singe  ne  put  pas  les 
**aueindre:  apies  bien  des  efforts  inutiies  qui  ne  scrVent 
^*  qu'i  preparer  Titivention,  le  singe,  voyant  passer  un  dd- 
**  mettique  portanc  une  sierviette  sous  le  bras,  fe  saislt  de 
*^  cette  serviette,  et  s'en  servit  pour  atttindre  k  la  boix  et 
^'  Tamener  jusqu^  a  lui.  La  maniere  de  cass^r  la  noix  ext- 
^  gea  une  nouvelle  invention  ;  il  en  vint  4  bout,  en  plafant 
^*  la  noix  a  tei*re,  en  y  faifant  tomber  de  haut  \ine  picrre  ou 
*•  un  catllou  pour  la  briser.  Vous  voyez.  Monsieur,  que 
^*  sans  avoir  tonhu,  coimne  GaHilee^left  ioix  de  la  chute  des 
corps,  le  sihi{e  avoit  bien  remarqu6  la  ioreeque  ces  corps 
acquyrent  par  la  chiite.  Ce  moyen  ctpendant  se  trouvm 
**  en  dcfaut.  tin  jour  qu'il  avoit  plu,  la  lerre  6toit  molle^ 
**  la  noix  enfon^oit,  et  la  pierre  n'avoit  plu&  d'a€tion  pour 
**'  la  briser.  Que  fie  le  singe  f  II  alia  chercher  un  tuileaui 
**  pia^alanoix  des^us,et  en  lai&saot  tcimher  la  pierre  il  bri^ 
^'  la  noix  qui  n'enfon^oit  plus.*'— /)wr(7T/r.?  rt  memoircs  fia^ 
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Whether  that  palrticukr  {pedes  of  x&Cf  hanicai  Gon>- 
trivance  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and  which 
conllfts  merely  in  employing  a  feries  of^  phylical  can- 
ies  to  accompliih  an  eS^6t  which  we  cannot  produce 
imoiediately,  ihould  or  fhould  not  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  reafoning,  I  ihall  not  now  inquire. '  It 
i»  fu£cient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  remark,  that 
it  is  efibntially  different  from  thofe  inteliedtual  pro- 
ceffes  to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  indifpenfibly  ne- 
ceffary.  At  the  fame  time,  I  am  ready  to.  acknowl- 
edge, that  what  I  have  now  £iid,  is  not  Ilrictly  ap- 
plicable to  thofe  more  complicated  mechanical  inven- 
tions, in  which  a  variety  of  powers  are  made  to  con- 
fpire  at  once  Jo  produce  a  particular  effed.  Such 
contrivances,  perhaps,  may  be  found  to  involve  pro^ 
ceffes  of  the  mind  which  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out figns.  But  thefe  queftions  will  fall  more  pro- 
perly under  our  confideration  when  we  enter  on  the 
lubjed  of  reafoning. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  fo  far  as 
our  thoughts  relate  merely  to  individual  objeds,  or 
to  individual  events,  which  we  have  adually  per- 
ceived, and  of  which  we  retain  a  diftinft-  remem- 
brance,* we  are  not  under  the  neceflGity  of  employing 

PAuteur  de  tHi^toire  de  PAstronomie.      A  Paris,   1790, 
tx>ine  ii.  p«  126. 

Admitting  these  fa<?ts  to  be  accurately  stated,  they  still 
leave  an  essential  distinction  between  man  and  brutes  ;  for 
in  none  of  the  contrivances  here  mentioned,  is  there,  any 
thing  analogous  to  ti»ose  intellectual  processes  which  lead 
the  mind  to  general  conclosions,  and  which  (according  to 
the  foregoing  doctrine)  imply  the  use  of  the  genera]  tertns^ 
Those  powers,  therefore,  which  enable  us  to  classify  ob- 
jects, and  to  employ  signs  as  an  iustrument  of  thought,  are, 
as  far  as  we  cau  judge,  peculiar  to  the  /luman  species. 

*  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  add  this  limitation  cf  the 

general  proposiuou  ;  because  individual  objects,  and  indi- 

»vidual  evwnte,  which  hav^^not  fallen  under  the  examination 
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words^    Tt  frequently,  however^  happens,  that  when 
the  fubje&s  of  our  confideratioa  are  particular,  our 
reafoning  with  refped  to  them  may  involve  very . 
general  notions  ;    and,  in  fuch  cafe^,  although  we 
may  conceive,  without  the  ufe  of  words,  the  tfaingh 
about  which  we  reafpn,  yet  we  muft  necdfarily  have 
recourfe  to  language  in  carrying  on  our  fpeculations ' 
Concerning  them*     If  the  fubjeSs,  of  our  reafoning ' 
f>e  general,  (under  which  description  I  include  all 
our  reafonings,  whether  more  or  leCs  comprehenfive, . 
which  do  not  relate  merely  to  individuals,)  words 
are  the  fole  objeAs  about  which  our  thoughts  are 
employed.    According  as  thefe  words  are  compre- 
henfive  or  limited  in  their  lignification,  the  conclu- 
fions  we  form  will  be  more  or  leis  general ;  but  thig 
accidental  circumftance  does  not  in  the  leaft  affeA 
the  nature  of  the  intelleftual  procefs ;  fo  that  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  propofition  which  holds  without 
any  exception,  that^  in  every  cafe,  in  which  we  ex- 

of  our  senses  cannot  possibly  be  made  the  subjects  of  our 
consideratioD^  but  by  means  of  language.  I'he  manner  in 
which  we  think  of  such  objects  and  events,  is  accurately 
described  in  the  following  passage  of  Wollaston  ;  however 
unphilosophical  the  conclusion  may  be  which  he  deduces 
from  his  reasoning. 

•*  A  man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  posferity,  because 
^*  his  name  is  traDsmitte<l  to  them  ;  he  doth  not  live,  because^ 
**  his  name  does.  When  it  is  said,  lulins  Caesar  subdued 
**  GauU  beat  Pompey,  changed  the  Homan  commonwealth 
**  into  a  monarchy,  &c.  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say*  the 
conqaeror  of  Pompey  was  Caesar  ;  that  is,  Csesnr,  and  the 
conqueror  of  Pompey,  are  the  same  thing;  and  Caisar  is 
**  as  much  known  by  the  one  distinction  as  the  other.—' 
**  The  amount  then  is  only  this  :  that  the  conqueror  of 
Pompey  conquered  Pompcv  ;  or  somehody  conquered 
Pompey  ;  ftr  rather,  since  Pompey  is  as  little  known  no\'/ 
as  Csesar,  somebody  conquered  somebody.  Such  a  poor 
•*  business  is  this  boasted  immortality  ;  and  such,  as  ban 
**  been  ht.r^.  described,  is  the  thing  called  glory  amoug  us  !" 

•   Religion  of  Nat.  Okl.  p.  liT. 
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ptient  by  which  they  ^f 9  oarrM  on. 

Tbeis  remarks  naturatty  lta4  sne  to  tak^  nalice  1^ 
what  forms  the  chara^riftieal  diftiti&ion  between 
the  {peculations  of  the  philpfopher  and  of  the  ytilgar, 
It  i$  not,  that  the  fbrimc  is  accuftomed  to  carry  on 
his  proceffes  ef  reafoniag  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  latter  :  but  that  the  conclufions  he  i$  accuik»ii<* 
ed  to  for  my  are  far  more  compreh(»ifive,  in-  qMife* 
<pience  of  tt^e  h^tnHi^l  employment  of  more  cc^npre*  < 
heniive  terms.  Among  the  mpft  unenHghtened  of 
mankind,  we  often  meet  with  individuals'  who  pof* 
fefs  the  reafoning  fao^lty  in  a  very  eminent  d^ree  |^ 
but  as  thi4  facHlty  i&  employed  lasierely  s^bout  partic-^ 
pilars,  it  n'eve^  can  condti^  them*  to  general  tni^is  | 
and,  qf  conlequence,  whether  their  purfuita  in  Itiei' 
lead  them  to  fpeculatiqn  or  to  a<£^ipp,  it  can  only  fil: 
them  for  diftingpiibtng  themfelyes  inflame  very  limk. 
ited  and  fubordinate  fphere.  The  philofopher, 
whofe  mind  has  been  familiartfed  by  education,  andl 
by  his  own  re^e^ion^,  to  xhe  cprreft  ufe  of  more 
compreheniiye  terms,  is  enabled,  without  perhaps  si 

f 'eater  degree  pf  intelledual  exertion  than  is  necef- 
ry  for  managing  the  details  of  ordinary  bufinefs,  to* 
arrive  at  genei'al  theorems  ;  which,  when  illuftrated 
to  the  Jower  i:laflres  of  men,  in  their  particular  appli-- 
eations,  feem  toindicate  a  fertility  of  invention,  l^t? 

tie.  £bprt  of  fiipernaturalr 

***  Gei|0rs^  reasonings  sc^nri  intriqate*  raefftly  because 
•*  ihey  arc  geperal ;  oqr  is  it  easy  for  the  bulk  of  mankiod> 
**  to  distinguish,  in  a  great  number  of  particulars^  that  com* 
^*  mon  circumstapce  in  which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extract 
••  it,  pure  apd  unmi^t,  from  the  other  superfluous  xircum* 
••  stacvces*  Every  judgment  pr  conplusion  with  them  is 
**  particular.  They  canppt  enlarge  their  view  to  those  uni*^ 
**  versal  propositions,  which  comprehend  under  them  an  in-^ 
^^  finite  number  of  individualsi  and  include  a  whole  sgiencQ 
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l%e  analeg^  of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  tife 
|n  iUuftrattag  theie  obfervatidns.  The  difference^  in 
fa^»  between  the  inveftigattons  we  carry  on  by  its 
afiiftance,  and  other  procefles  of  reafoning,  is  more 
inconfideraUe  than  i$  commonly  imagined  ;  and»  if 
I  am  not  miftaken,  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the 
former  aire  expre£^d  in  an  appropriated  language, 
with  which  we  are  not  accuftomed  to  affociate  par- 
ticular notions.  Hence  they  es^lnbit  the  efficacy  of  * 
figmf  as  an  inftrument  of  thought  in  a  more  dillinfl; 
and  palpsd>lf  manner,  than  the  fpeculations  we  cai^ 
ry  on  by  words,  which  are  cootiniially  awakening  • 
the  power  of  Ccmception* 

When  this  celebirated  Vieta  fhewed  algebraifis, 
tla!l»by  fubfiituting  in  their  in veftigations  Tetters  of 
t^  alphabet,  inftead  of  known  <|uantities,  they  might 
reinder  the  foLution  of  every  problem  (ubifervient  tb- 
the  difeov^ry  of  a  general  truth,  he  did  not  increaits 
the  difficulty  of  algebraical  reafonings  i  he  only  en« 
larg^d  the  fignification  of  the  terms  in  which  they 
were  e^i^prefled.    And  if,  in  teaching  that  fcience,  it 
is  found  es^edient  to  accu^om  fiudents  to  folve 
problems,  by  means  of  the  particular*  numbers  which 
are  given,,  before  they  are  made  acqu^nted  with  Kt- 
eral  or  fpecious  arithmetic,  it  is  not  becaufe  the  for-  ^ 
m^  proceffe^are  lefs  intricate  than  the  latter^  but  be- 
caufe  their  foope  and  utility  are  more  obviouSf  and  " 
becaufe  it  is  more  ealy  to  illuftrate,  by  examples  than  ' 
by  words,  the  difference  between  a  pardcular  con*  ^ 
Chi%>n.  and  a  general  tbeoreai. 

The  difference  between  the  intelleftual  proceffes  , 
of  Ae  vulgar  and  of  the  philofopher,  is  perfectly  a- 
mlogous  to  that  between  the  two  ftates  of  the  alge- 

"  in  a  singW  theorem-  Their  eye  Is  contounded  with  such 
^  an  exten$ive  prospect ;  ani  the  conclusions  derived  from 
^  it,  even  ihbugh  clearly  expressed,  seem  intricate  and  cb* 
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braical  art  before  and  after  "the  time  of  Vieta  ;  the 
general  terms  which  areufed  in  the  various  fciences, 
giving  to  thofe  who  can  employ  them  with  correft- 
nefs  and  dexterity,  the  fame  fort  of  advantage  over 
the  uncultivated  fagacity  of  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
which  the  expert  algebraift  poffeffes  over  the  arith- 
metical accomptant. 

If  the  foregoing  doftrine  be  admitted  as  juft,  it 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  utility  of  language,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  peculiarly  ftriking  and  beautiful ; 
as  it  fliews  that  the  fame  faculties  which,  without 
the  ule  of  figns,  muft  neceffarily  have  been  limited 
to  the  conGderation  of  individual  objeds  and  partic- 
ular events,  are,  by  means  of  figns,  fitted  to  embrace, 
without  effort,  thofe  comprehenfive  theorems,  to  the ' 
difcovery  of  which,  in  detail;  the  united  efforts  of 
the  whole  human  race  would  have  been  '  unequal. 
The  advantage  our  animal  flrength  acquires  by  the 
ufe  of  mechanical  engines,  exhibits  but  a  faint  im- 
age of  that  increafe  of  our  intelleftual  capacity  which 
we  owe  to  language. — It  is  this  increafe  of  our  nat- 
ural powers  of  comprehenfion,  which  feems  to  be 
the  principal  foundation  of  the  pleafure  we  receive 
from  the  difcovery  of  general  theorems.  Such  a 
difcovery  gives  us  at  once  the  command  of  an  infin- 
ite varfety  of  particular  truths,  and  communicates 
to  the  mind  a  fentiment  of  its  own  power,  not  un- 
like to  what  we  feel  when  we  contemplate  the  mag- 
nitude of  thofe  phyfical  effefts,  of  which  we  have 
acquired  the  command  by  our  mechanical  contri* 
vances. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firft,  to  be  a  farther  con- 
fequence  of  the  principles  I  have  been  endeavoring, 
to  eflablifh,  that  the  difficulty  of  philofbphical  dif- 
coveries  is  much  lefs  than  is  commonly  imagined  ; 
but  thp  truth  is,  it  only  follows  from  them,  that  this 
difficulty  .is  of  a  different  nature  froni  what  we  are 
apt  to  fuppofe,  oh  ^  fuperficial  view  of  the  fubjeO:, 
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To  employ^  with  &ill»  the  very  delicite  infirumait 
which  nature  has  made  eflentially  f u  bfer vient  to 
general  reafoning,  and  tQ  guard  againft  the  erron 
which  refult  from  an  injudicious  ufe  of  it^  require 
an  uncommon  capacity  of  patient  attention^  and  a 
cautious  circumfpection  in  conducting  oiur  various 
intelledual  procefles,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
early  habits  of  philofophical  reflection.  To  aflift  and 
dire6t  us  in   making  this  acquifition  ought  to  form 

the  molt  important  branch  of  a  rational  logic  }  a 
fcience  of  far  more  extenlive  utility,  and  of  which 
the  principles  lie  much  deeper  in  the  philofophy  of 
the  human  mind,  than  the  triflmg  art  which  is  com- 
xnpnly  dignified  with  that  name.  The  branch  in 
particular  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervations  more 
immediately  relate,  muft  forever  remain  in  its  ita- 
fancy^  till  a  moft  difEcult  and  important  defidera- 
tum  in  the  hiftory  of  the  mind  is  fupplied,  by  an  ex* 
planation  of  the  gradual  fieps  by  which  it  acquires 
the  ufe  of  the  various  clafles  of  words  which  com- 
pofe  the  language  of  a  cultivated  and  enlightened 
people.  Of  fome  of  the  errors  in  reafoning  to  which 
we  are  expofed  by  an  incautious  ufe  of  words,  I 
took  notice  in  the  preceding    fedtion  ;    and  I  ihall 

have  occafion  afterwards  to  treat  the  fame  fubjeft 
more  in  detail  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  my  work. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Errors  fo  which  we  are  liable  in  Speculation^  and 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs ^  in  confequence  of  a  rofh  afpH" 
cation  of  general  I^rinciples. 


.* 


IT  appears  fufllciently 'from  the  rcafcnings  which 

,  I  offered  in  the  preceding  Seftion,  how  important 

are  the  advantages   which  the  philofopher  acquires, 

.  by  quitting  the  fludy  of  particulars,  and  diredirig 


his  att^ntjbtrtb  general  prindpleift.  (  flatter  tn 
it  appears  farther,  from  the  fame  reafonidg^^  that  it 
is  in  tohfequehee  of  the  ufe  of  language  aloQe,  thai: 
the  htimah  mitid  is  rendered  capable  of  thefe  cOtilr 
prehehlive  ijpeculation^; 

In  brder,  however,  to  proceed  ^kh  fafetjr  in  iki 
life  of  general  principles,  mUch  cautiotx  and  addreft. 
are  neceflary,  both  in  eftabUfliing  their  truths  and 
iji  applying  thfem  to  praftice;  without  a  prdper 
aiCtention  to  the  tircumfiances  by  which  their  appli- 
cation to  particular  cafes  mild  be  modified,  th^^ 
trill  be  a  perpetual  fourcd  of  mifiake,  4nd  of  diiap- 
pointment,  in  the  cundti^^  of  dfiTairs^  however  Hgid^ 
ly  juft  they  may  be  in  themfelves,  and  however  ac^ 
Curately  we  may  reafon  from  them.    If  our  gepersd 

i)riricipies  happen  to  be^  falfe^  they  ^ill  inVolve  m 
A  errors,  not  only  bf  condu^  but  of  fpecttla(ti0n  j 
and  our  errors  will  hi  the  moi^e  numerous^  the  more 
tomprehenCve  the  principles  are  on  whidb  wi^  pr^ 
ceed.  ' 

Td  il^uftrate  thefe  bbfervatiotis  fully,  wotfld  lea4 
to  a  miauteneis  of  diiquiiition  inconfiftent  with  tfif 
general  plan  j  and  I  (ball  therefore,  at  prele$it,  cc^- 
fine  mylelf  to  fuch  retnarks  as  appear  to  be  of  maft 
Afltential  iml>ortance. 

Andi  in  the  firft  places  it  is  evidently  itttpoflible 
to  eftablifh  folid  general  pringiples,  without  the  pre- 
vious ftudy  of  particulars  )  in  other  wordSyiiis  ne- 
cefiary  to  begin  with  the  examination  of  individual 
obje^s,  and  uidividual  events;  in  order. tq  Jaj^.fi 
ground- work  of  accurate  daflification,  and  for  a 
jufl  invettigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  ,  It  is  in 
this  way  only  that  wc  can  expect  to  arrive  at  g^e- 
ral.  principles,  which  mav  be  fafely  relied  op,  as 
guides  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  truths  \  and 
unless  our  principles  admit  of  such  a  pradical  ap^ 
plication,  liowever  beautiful  they  may  appear  to  b^ 
in  theory,  they  are  of  far  less  value  than  Jhc^  Itfl^it* 


•  \ 
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(hi  acquilitions  of  the  vulgar.  The  truth  of  thefe 
remarks  is  now  fo  univerfally  admitted,  and  is  in- 
deed  fo  obvious  in  itfelf,  that  it  would  be  iuperflu* 
ous  to  multiply  words  in  fupporting  them  ;  and  I 
&buld  fcarcely  have  thought  of  ftating  them  in 
this  Chapter,  if  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  philof* 
ophers  of  antiquity  had  not  been  led  to  difpute 
them,  in  confequence  of  the  miftaken  opinions 
which  they  entertained  concerning  the  nature  of  u* 
niverfals.  Forgetting  that  genera  and  /pedes  are 
ilnere  arbitrary  creations  which  the  human  mind 
forms,  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  dif* 
ttnguiihing  qualities  of  objedts,  and  giving  a  common 
nanm  to  their  refembiingn  qualities,  they  conceived 
iiniver&ls  to  be  real  exiftences>  or,  (as  they  expref* 
£ed  it)  to  be  the  effences  of  individuals  ;  and  flatter- 
ed themfelves  with  the  belief,  that  by  direding  their 
attention  to  thefe  efiences  in  the  firft  inftance,  they 
might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  the  fecrets  of  the  uni* 
verfe^  without  fubmitting  to  the  ftudy  of  nature  in 
detail.  Thefe  errors,  which  were  common  to  the 
FlatQnids  and  the  Peripatetics,  and  which  both  of 
them  feem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Pythagorean 
fthool,  contributed,  perhaps,  mof e  than  any  thing 
elfe,  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  ancients  in  phyfic- 
al  knowledge.  The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is  al- 
moft  the  only  author  of  the  prefent  age  who  has 
ventured  to  defend  this  plan  of  philofophifing,  in 
oppofition  to  that  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfiiUy  fol* 
lowed  by  the  difciples  of  lord  Bacon. 

"  The  Platonifts,"  fays  he,  "  confidering  fcience 
^  as  foaiething  afcertained,  definite,   and  fleady^ 
would  admit  nothing  to  be  its  objeA  which  was 
vague,  indefinite,  and  pafling.      For  this  reafoa 
they  excluded  all  individuals  or  objedts  of  fenfe^ 
-••  and  (as  Ammonius  expreffes  it)  raifed  themfelves 
**  in  their  contemplations  from  beings  particular  to 
^  beings  univerial,  and  which,  from  their  own  na- 
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**  ture,were  eternal  anddefinite/*— *VConfonjml  ten 
•*  this  was  the  advice  of  Pktto,  vp^ith  refpeck  to  the 
**  progrefe  of  our  fpe^ulations  and  Inquiries,  to  de- 
^^  fcend  from  thofe  higher  genera,  which  include  ma- 
*^  ny  fuborclinate  fpedes,  down  to  the  loweft  rank 
^  of  fpedes,  thofo  which  indude  only  individuals. 
*•  But  here  it  was  his  opinion,  that  our  inquiries 
*^  ihould  ftop,  and,  as  to  individuals^  let  them  whol* 
^  ly  alone  ;  becaufe  of  tliefe  there  could  not  poffibly 
**  be  any  fcience/'* 

**  Such,"  continues  this  author,  *^  was  the  method 
^  of  ancient  pbilofophy.  The  faibion,  at  prefent, 
^  appears  to  be  fomewhat  altered,  and  the  ^  bufinefe 
*^  of  philolbphers  to  be  Kttle  elfe  than  the  coljeding 
^  from  every  quarter,  into  vdluminous  records,'  an 
^  infinite  number  of  fenfible,  particular,  and  uncon* 
*^  neSred  fads,  the  chief  efieft  of  wbrck  is  to  excite 
*^  our  admiration/^-^Tn  another  part  of  his  works 
the  feme  author  obferves,  that  ^  the  mind^  truly^ 
^^  wife,  quitting  the  fiudy  of  particulars,  as  knowing 
^  their  multitude  to  be  infinite  and  incomprehenft- 
^  bk,  tilras*  its  intelledual  eye  to  what  is  genial 
*^  and  comprehenfive,  and  through  generals  learns  to^ 
**  fee,  and  recog nife  whatever  exifts.*^+ 

If  WQ  abftrao^from  thefe  obvious  errors  of  the  an* 
cient  philcfc^bers,  with  refpeA  to  the  prop^  order 
to  be  obferved  in  our  inquiries,  and  only  fupp(^ 
them  to  end  where  the  Piatoiii%  faid  that  they 
ihould  begin,  the  magnificent  encomiums  they  bq« 
flowed  on  the  utility  of  thoie  comprehenfive  truths 
which  form  the  objeft  oi  feience  (making  allowance 
iFpr  the  obfcui;?  and  myfterious  terms,  in  which  they 
expreflfed  them)  can  fcarceiy  be^  regarded'^  extrava^^ 

§int«    It  is  probable  that  from  a  few  accidental  in- 
ances  of  foccefsful  inveftigatloEk,  they  had  been 


firack  \(^th  th€  wonderful  efibd  of  general  prfndpl* 
in  inereafing  thi^  intelledual  pow^r  oi  the  human 
fiiind  {  and)  mifled  by  that  impatieiice  u\  the  ftudf 
of  particulars  which  is  fo  often  connected  with  tht 
confcioufneft  of  fuperior  ability,  they  labored  to  pets; 
fuade  themfelires,  that,  by  a  life  devoted  to  abftradb 
jneditation,  fuch  principles  might  be  rendered  as 
immediate  objefte  of  iutelie<^ual  perception,  as  th# 
individuals  which  conipofe  the  material  wcnrld  att 
^f  our  external  fen£es.  By  conoeSing  thi^  upimoa 
^ith  their  other  deArines  concerning  umverials^ 
they  were  unfortunately  enabled  to  exhibit  it  in  ft 
fHyflerioiM  a  form ^  as  not  only  to  impo&  oti  them* 
itlsresy  but  to  perpleit  the  underAandings  of  all  thk 
learned  in  Europe^  for  a  long  fu^effioti  t>f  ag€s« 

The  condufion  to  which  i^e  are  led  by  the  fort^ 
%tkikg  obfervfttioQs  is,  that  the  fbundadod  of  all  hiu 
fkian  knowledge  muft  be  laid  in  the  examrnatton  o£ 
jparticuiarobjedb  and  particular  fa(fks )  atid  that  it  it 
4>iily  as  far  as  our  general  principles  aM  refolvabk 
Into  tbefe  primary  elemeiit^  c^at  tliey  pofik^s  eitfaet 
truth  or  Utility.  It  muft  not^  however,  be^uinderA 
Hood  to  be  implied  iti  this  conctuionv  that  all  ow 
knowledge  muft  ultimately  reft  on  out  own  propft 
^fiEperieikce*  If  this  were  the  cafe^  the  prt^greis  of 
&i^nce)  and  the  prt^greft  of  buman  itnprovenienti 
Hiuil  have  been  i^'onder fully  retarded ;  forv^f  it  bad 
bi^a  neciefTary  for  ^ach  individual  to  forma  cbfilfit 
iCati0^  ai  objeds,  in  cohf^^ment^  of  obiiervations  and 
nbftra£tion$  of  hi^  oy^ti^  atid  to  infer  from  thd  aftud 
^xuminatiou  of  particular  (a^^s^the  general  tststbs  oil 
v(^bich  hiia  condud  proceeds  $  human  affidrs  wooU 
at  thii  day  remain  nearly  in  the  Havb  ftate  to  rwfaich 
they  w^re  brought  by  the  experience  of  tiiefirft  gen* 
^rat{oil«  In  fad,  tJ^s  is  very  neartf  die  ^rttiatioa  of 
Che  fpedes  in  all  thof^  parts  of  the  mi^orldi  in  which 
the  ^xlftetite  oilht  tade  depei^dsotiifae  <epaiiitt^ef« 
i^Cs  wMch^ach  itfdiaridualttakess  in  pcogadi^i^ 
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hlrrifelf  th&  neceffaries  of  life ;  and  in  ^'faicb,  of  C6ii^ 
fequeAce,  the  habits  and  acquirements  of  each  indi** 
vidual  inuft  be  the  refuU  of  his  own  perfonal  expe^ 
rience.  In  cultivated  fociety,  one  of  the  firft  acgui* 
iitions  which  children  make,  is  the  ufe  of  language  j 
by  which  means  they  are  familiarifed,  from  their 
earlieft  years,  to  theconiideration  of  claffes  of  ofejefts, 
and  of  general  truths;  and  before  that  tim^  of  lifd 
at  which  the  favage  is  poffeffed  of  the  knowledge  ne- 
ceflary  for  his  own  prefer  vat  ion,  are  enabled  to  ap- 
propriate to  themfelves  the  accumulated  difcoveries 
of  ages. 

.  Notwithftanding,  however,  the  ftationary  eondi« 
tion  in  which  the  race  muff,  ^f  neceffity,  continue^ 
jprior  to  the  feparation  of  arts  and  profeffions ;  th§ 
natural  difpofition  of  the  mind  to  afcend  from  par- 
ticular truths  to  general  conclufions,  could  not  fail  to 
lead  individuals,  even  in  the  rudeft  ftate  of  fociety^ 
to  coHed  the  refults  of  their  experience^  for  their 
own  inilrudion  and  that  of  others.  But,  without 
the  ufe  of  general  terms*  the  only  poffible  way  of 
coitununicatingfuch  conclufions,  would  be  by  means 
of  fdme  plarticular  example,  of  which  the  ge^ral 
application  was  ftriking  and  obvious.  In  other 
words,  the,  wifdom  of  fych  age;^  will  neceffarily  be 
f^preded  in  the  form  of  fables  or  parables,  or  in  the 
ftill  fimpler  form  of  proverbial  inftances  j  and  not  in 
tlie  ftientific  form  of  general  maxims.  In  this  way> 
Undoubtedly,  much  ufeful  inftrud;ion,both<ofapru^ 
denfial  and  moral  kind,  might  be  conveyed ;  at  the 
fante  time,  it  is  obvious,  that,  while  -general  truths 
xoatinued  to  be  exprefsed  merely  by  particular  exem* 
pUfitartions,  they  would  afford  little  or  no  opportu^^ 
nity  to tme  geoeratioin  to  improve  on  the  fpeculations 
of  another ;  as.  no  effort  of  the  underila^ding  could 
combine  (h^m  together,  or  employ  tketn  kg  premiies, 
in  order  to  obtain  other  conclufions  more  remo(f0 
and  comjurel^Qii ve.    For  this  purpofe^  it  is  aMolnt^ 
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ly  jii$c«ffirf  ^hat  the  fcope  or .  moral  of  the  fable 
fhould  be  feparated  entirely  from  its  acceflbry  cir* 
cumftances^  and  ftated  in  the  form  of  a  general  pro- 
poUtion* 

From  what  has  now  been  faid,  it  appears^  how 
much  the  progrels  of  human  reaibn,  which  necefla^ 
rily  accompanies  the  progrels  of  fociety,  is  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  geyaeral  tertn^  and  to  the  uie  of 
general  propofitions.  In  confequ^nce  of  the  gradual 
improvements  which  take  place  in  language  as  an 
inftrument  of  thought^  the  claflifications  both  of 
things  and  fads  with  which  the  infant  faculties  of 
each  fucceffive  race  are  converfant,  are  more  juft  and 
xno/Q  comprehenUve  than  thofe  of  th^ir  predeceflbrs  i 
the  difcoveries  which,  in  one  age>  vfer^  confined  to 
the  fiudious  and  enlightened  few,  becoming  in  the 
next  the  eftabliChed  creed  of  the  learned ;  ^nd  in  the 
thifd,  forming  part  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
education.  Indeed,  among  thofe  who  enjoy  the  ad« 
vantages  of  early  inftrudlonyfome  of  the  moil  remote 
and  wonderful  concluiions  of  the  human  intelled^ 
are,  even  in  infancy,  as  completely  familiarifed  to 
the  mind,  as  the  moft  obvious  phenomena  which 
the  material  world  exhibits  to  their  fenf(^s, 

l(  thefe  remarks  be  jutk^  they  open  an  unbounded 
profpe^  of  intelledual  improvement  tp  future  ages ; 
as  they  point  out  a  provifioa  made  by  nature  to  fa- 
cilitate, and  abridge^  more  and  more,  the  procefs  of 
fiudy,  in  proportion  as  the  truths  to  be  acquired  in- 
creafe  in  nuipber.  Nor  is  this  profped  derived  from 
theory  alone.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  paA  hiilory 
of  all  tbf  fciences ;  in  a  mor^  particular  manner,  by 
thattof  mathematics,  in  which  the  flate  of  difcovery, 
arid  the  prevailing  methods  pf  inftru<3ion,  ipay^,at 
all  limes  ^e  eafily  con? pared  together,  Jnthjis^bft 
obfervation  I  have  been  anti$:ip4ted  by  a  late  emi- 
l^ent  mathematician,  whofe  eloquent  aiid  philofopb- 
ical  llatement  of  the  arguD^ent  cannot  fail  tp  carry 
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iDM^iAidn  to  thaf^,  who  are  qualified  to  jmdgie  d 
the  fafta  oa  which  his  cOnchifion  is  fouiided  : 

*'  To  fuch  ok  iJiy  readers,  as  may  be  flow  in 
<*  admitting  the  poffibility  of  this  progreffive  im- 
**  pTovement  in  the  human  race,  allow  me  to  ftate 
"  as  an  example,  thehiftory  of  that  fcience  in  which 
•*  the  advances  of  difcovery  are  the  mbft  certain,  and 
**  in  whkh  they  may  be  fneafured  with  the  greateft 
"predfion.  Thofe  eletttetitary  truths  of  geometry 
**  and  (rf  aftronomy  which,  in  India  and  Egypt, 
*'  formed  an  occult  icience,  upon  which  an  ambitious 
5<  prieilhood  founded  itis  influence,  were  becodie,  ifl 
*<  the  times  of  Archimades  and  l£pparchus,  rhefub^ 
^'  je^  cf  common  education  in  the  pitblic  fchool$  of 
<•  Greece.  In  the  laft  century,  a  few  years  of  ftudy 
**  were  fufficient  for  comptebenditig  all  that  Arehi* 
^  medes  and  Hipparchus  knew  ;  and,  at  prefeiit^ 
**  two  ytofs  employed  under  an  able  teacher,  carry 
«*  the  ftudent  beyond  thofe  eondufions^  which  limit<> 
^  ed  the  inquiries  of  Leibnitss  and  of  Newton*  Let 
^^  any  perfon  refled  on  thefe  fads : ,  let  him  follow 
^<  the  immenfe  chain  which  connedsthe  in^uidesof 
«  Euler  with  thofe  of  a  Priefi:  of  Memphis ;  let  Wn* 
^  obferve,  at  each  epoch,  how  genius  outftrips  th* 
^  prefent  age,  and  how  it  b  overtaken  by  mediocrity 
''  in  the  next ;  be  will  perceive,  that  nature  hai 
*<  fumiflied  ud  with  the  means  of  abridging  and  fk« 
*<  ciKtating  our  intelleftual  labor,  ahd  that  there  i* 
no  reafon  for  apprehending  that  fucb  finiplifi(ja« 
tions  can  ever  have  an  end.  Ife  will  pfcrceivfe^ 
**  that  at  the  moment  when  a  multitude  of  particu^ 
^^  laf  folutions,  and  of  infulated  fads,  begiti  to  dk<* 
"trad  the  attention,  and  to  overcharge  the  memd^ 
♦*  ry,  the  former  gradually  lofe  tfeetnfelves  in  one 
**  general  method,  and  the  latter  unite  in  one  geo* 
"  eral  law  ;  aud  that  thefe  generaK^atloAs  continU*. 
^  ally  focceediiig  one  to  anoth^,  like  the  fucceiliv« 
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^  iAi}1ttf>1kations  of  a  iramber  by  itfelf,  have  nq 
^  other'  limit,  than  that  infinity  which  the  human 
^  faculties  are  unaUe  to  oomprehencL* 

V 
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SECTION  VII. 

Cmtinuailm  of  thi  /ami  Sf^^^^-^DiffiremiM  in^  the  ln», 
telh£lual  Char^^ers  (f  IndividuaU^  artftngfroni  their 
dij^rent  Halnts  ^  Abjira&im  ami  Gexer^k/aiion.  - 

IN  mentioning  a$  one  of  the  principal  efie£b  of 
civilifation,  its  tendency  to  familiarife  the  mind  to 
general  terms,  and  to  general  propofition»,  I  did  not 
mean  t6  hjy  ^^^  ^^^  influence  extends  equally  to 
all  the  clanes  of  men  in  fociety.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  evidently  confined,  in  a  great  meafufe,  to  thofe 
mrho  receive  a  liberal  education ;  while  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders,  like  thc^  of  favages,  are  fo  habitu* 
aJHy  occupied  about  particuhr  oUe^b  and  particubur 
events,  that,  although  they  are  kinnetimeS'  led,  froar 
imitation^  to  employ  general  expreffiona,  the^ufe 
which  they  make  of  them  is  much  nuiire  the  refblt  of 
memory  than  judgment }  and  it  is  but  feldom  that 
diey  are  able  to  comprehend  ftiily,  any  pirocefs  of 
feafoning  in  which  they  are  involvedT 

It  is  hardly  nece&ry  for  me  to  remark,  that  thi$ 
obfervation,  with  refped  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
vulgar  for  general  fpeculations,  (like  aU  ot^ervations 
of  a  fimilar  nature,)  muft  be  received  with  fome  re- 
ftrictions.  In  fucha  flate  of  fociety  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  there  is  hardly  any  individual  to  be  founds 
to  whom  fome  general  terms,  and  fome  general 
truths,  are  not  p^tedly  familiar ;  and,  therefore,  the 
foregoing  conchifions  are  to  be  confidered  as  deicrip- 
tive  of  tbofe  habits,  of  thought  alone,  wliicb  are  moft 
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prevalent  ia  their  mind.  To  abndge  the  labot  c^ 
reafoning,  and  of  memory,  by  direding  the  attention 
to  general  principles,  inftead  of  particular  trutiis^  is 
the  profefied  aim  of  all  philofophy  i  and  according 
as  individuals  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  phiMophic 
fpirit,  their  habitual  fpeculation^  (whatever  the  na* 
ture  of  their  purfuits  may  be)  will  relate  to  the  for- 
mer, or  to  the  latter,  of  thefe  objeds* 

There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  whb  are  ac* 
cuftomed  to  the  exercife  of  their  intelledual  powers, 
two  clafles,  whofe  habits  of  thought  are  remarkably 
diftihgldihed  from  each  other  ;  the  onk  chfk  cotn-i^ 
prehending  what  we  commonly  call  men  of  bufinef9^ 
or,  more  properly,  men  of  detail ;  the  other,  men 
of  abftra^Hon ;  or,  in  other  words,  philofophers. 

The  advantages  which,  in  certain  rtfp^ds,  the 
htter  ^f  thefe  pofleis  over  the  former,  haVe  been 
already  pointed  out ;  but  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed, 
that  thefe  advantages  are  always  purchafed  without 
feme  inconvenience*  As  the  folidity  of  our  general 
principles  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particular 
obfervations  into  which  they  are  ultimately  refolva* 
ble,  fo  their  utility  is  to  be  eftimated  by  the  praftical 
applications  of  which  they  admit :  and  it  unfortu* 
nately  happens,  that  the  fame  turn  of  mind  which  is 
favourable  to  philofophical  purfuits,  undefs  it  be  kept 
under  proper  regulation,  is  extremely  apt  to  difqual- 
ify  us  for  applying  our  knowledge  to  ufe,  in  the  ex* 
ercife  of  the  arts,  and  in  the  conduft  of  affairs. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks,  it 
is  almoft  fufBcient  to  recoiled,  that  as  clailification, 
and,  of  confequence,  general  reafoning,  prefuppofe 
the  exercife  of  abftra<Son  ;  a  natural  difpofition  to 
indulge  in  them,  cannot  fail  to  lead  the  mind  to  over- 
look the  fpecific  difference  of  things,  in  attending  to 
their  common  qualities.  To  fucceed,  however,  in 
pradice,  a  familiar  and  circumfiantial  acquaintance 
with  the  particular  objecb  which  fall  under  our  oh- 
fervation,  is  indifpenfably  neceffary. 
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But,  farther ;  As  all  general  prindples  ue  founded 
on  dafiifications  which  imply  the  exercife  of  abftrao 
tlons  ;  it  is  neceflary  to  regard  them,  in  their  prad- 
tical  appUcations,  merely  as  approximations  to  the 
truth  ;  the  defecb  of  which,  miift  be  fupplie4  by 
habits  acquired  by  perfonal  experience*  In  confid*- 
ering,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  mechanical 
powers ;  it  is  ufual  to  fimplify  the  objeds.  of  our 
conception,  by  abftrading  from  fridion,  and  from 
the  weight  of  the  different  parts  of  which  they  are 
compofed.  Levers  are  confidered  as  mathemattcal 
lines,  pcrfedUy  inflexible ;  and  ropes,  as  mathemati^ 
cal  lines,  perfectly  flexible  ;  and  by  means  of  thefe^ 
and  flmilar  ab{l:ra<^iQns,  a  fubjed:,  which  is  in  icfelf 
extremely  complicated,  is  brought  within  the  reach 
of  elementary  geometr)-.  In  the  theory  of  ppiitics, 
we  find  it  neceflary  to  abftraA  from  many  of  the 
peculiarities  which  diftinguifli  different  forms  ol 
government  from  each  other,  and  to  reduce  ih^m  to 
certain  general  claffes,  according  to  their  prevailing 
tendency. .  Although  all  the  governments,  we  have 
ever  feen,  have  had  more  or  lefs  of  mixture  in  tbeit 
compofition,  we  reafon  concerning  pure  monarchies, 
pure  ariftocracies,  and  pure  democracies,  ad  if  there 
really  exified  political  eftablifliments  corlefpondiiDg 
to  our  definitions*  Without  fucb  a  clafllfication,  it 
would  be  impoflible  foi*  us  to  fix  our  attention,  amidft 
the  Multiplicity  of  particulars  which  the  (ubje^  pre^- 
fents  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  ^ny  general  principles^ 
which  nught  ferve  to  guide  our  enquiries  ia  com- 
paring  different  inffitutions  together. 

It  is  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  that  the  fpeculative  fiiriner 
reduces  the  infinite  variety  of  toils  to  a  few  geiitfal 
defcriptions  ;  the  phyfician^the  infinite  v^dety  of 
bodily  conftitutions  to  a  few  temperaments  ;.  .and 
the  morafift,  the  infinite  variety  of  human  chara^^ierl 
to  a  few  of  the  ruling  principles. of  ;^ioii» ^  '  1,     .   > 

No twithftanding^  however,  the  ,obyiott&  iidyattlii^ 
Bb 
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get  we'derive  from  tbefe  claCtficatton^  and  the  gen^ 
«ral  conclufions  to  whicif  tbey  lead ;  it  is  evidently 
httpoSble,  that  puinciole^  which  derived  their  ori-^ 
gtn  from  eferts  of  abfiradiqn,  fhould  apply  literally 
to  prance ;  or^  indeed,  that  they  fhould  af&rd  m 
«ny  Gonfiderable.  afiiftaruce  in  condu^l^  without  a 
certain  degree  of  pradical  and  experimental  ikill« 
£fence  it  is,  that  the  mere  theorift  &>  frec^piently  ex» 
pofes  himiielf,  in  real  life,  to  the  ridicule'  of  men 
nrhotn  he  dof[Hfes  ;  and  in  the  geneal  eftixnation  of 
rhe  work),  fails  below  the  level  of  the  common 
drupes  in  buiine&  and  the  arts.  The  wallifL,  indeed, 
,  of  tbefe  uneoUgbtened  pra&itioners,  muft  neceflari* 
ly  be  Umked  by  their  accidental  opportunities  of  e;s;* 
perience  ;  tmt,  fo  £ar  as  they  go,  they  operate  with 
'&icility  and  fucee&  i  while  the  merely  fpeculativiC 
pfcilc^pher,  althoiigh  pofleffed  of  principles  which 
enable  him  to  approjdmate  to  the  truth,  in.  aninfin* 
ilewiety  of  iiptried  cafes,  and  although  he  fees, 
with  pity^  the  narrow  views  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  ludkrons  [nretenilons  with  which  they  frequent- 
ly anpeife  their  trifling  fucce£^  to  his  theoretical  fpe^« 
liibitiont,  finds  himfelf  perfectly  at  a  lo&^  when  he  is 
cslted  ttpan,  by  the  fimpleil  occurrences  of  ordinary 
life,  to  carry  i)is  principles  into  execution.  Hence 
the  origin  of'  thaimaxim,  '^  which''  (as  Mr.  Hume 
remarks)  *'  has  been  fo  indufirionfly  prcmagated  by 
^^  the  dunces  of  every  age,  that  a  man^f  genTus  is 
imfit  for  bufinefs/' 

la  what  confifts  practical  or  experimental  &ill,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  explain  completely  ;  but,  among  other 
thkigs^  it  obi^nfly  impUe$,  a  talent,  for  minute  and 
compnhenfive  and  rapid  obfervation.;  a  memory^ 
M  OMe  retentive  and  ready  ;  in  order. to  prefent  to 
4iftacGur8tdLy,  and  without  refledion,  oiir  theoreticsdi 
koowrledge^  aprefenceof  mind,  not  to  be.  difcon-^ 
toened  by  unexpe&ed  occurrences  ;  and,  in  fome 
»;  sm  iiiia>iiunon  degree  .<^  pierfe^on  i^        ex- 
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iefnal  fenfes^Md  tn  the  mechanical  capacities  of  the 
body.  All  theie  elements  of  pradicai  ikiil,  it  is  ob- 
vious, are  to  be  acquired  only  by  habits  of  a^ve  es> 
er!:ion,  and  by  a  famtUar  acquaintance  with  real  oc- 
currences ;  for,  as  all'  the  pradical  principles  of  our 
^nature,  both  intelledual  and  animal,  have  a  reference 
to  particulars,  and  not  to  generals,  fo  it  is  in  th^  ao- 
Cive  fcenes  of  life  alone;  and  atnidft  the  details  of  bu^ 
finefs;  that  they  can  be  cultivated  and  in^roved. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fuffieient  to  iihxftrate  the  impoffibility  of  acquiring 
a  talent  for  bufinefs,  or  for  any  of  the  pradtcai  arts 
of  life,  vrfthout  a^al  experience.  They  (hew  alfo, 
th:it  niere  experience,  without  theory,  may  qoalify 
a  man,  in  certain  cafes,  for  diftinguiihing  hin^lf  in 
both.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  in 
this  way  individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the  un- 
common, or  for  the  important  iituations  of  fociety, 
•tir  even  for  enriching  the  arts  by  new  inventions  ; 
for,  as  their  addrefi  and  dexterity  are  founded  en- 
tir^  on  imitation,  or  derived  from  the  leffibas  which 
expertaice  has  fu^fted  to  them,  they  cannot  poffi- 
biy  extend  to  hew  combinations  of  circumftances. 
Mere  experience,  therefore,  can^  at  beft,  prjepare  the 
mind  for  the  fubardinate  departments  of  life  ;  for 
conducing  the  eftabliihed  routine  of  bufinefs,  oc  for 
a  fervite  repetition  in  the  arts  oi  common  operas 
tions. 

In  the  charader  of  Mr.  George  Grenville^  which 
Mr.  Burke  introduced  in  his  celebrated  Speech  on 
American  Taxation^  a  lively  pidure  is  dra^vn  of  the 
iilfufficiency  of  mere  experience  to  qualify  a  nianftr 
new  and  untried  fituations  in  the  admlnifiration  of 
government*  The obfervations  he  makmoQ  this 
'  lubjeA,  areexpreifed^ith  his  ufual  beputy  and  feii- 
^  city  of  bnguage  ;  and  are  of  ib  general  a  natuce, 
that,  with  fome  tiifling  alteration^  they  may  be«x» 
iiteiodedtoaUlhepra^calpurfijdt^of  li^  i^ 
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^^  Mr«  Orenville  was  bred  to  the  law,  whkib«  is,  in 
^^  my  opinion,  one  of  the  firft  and  noUeft  of  huinan 
iiciences  ;  a  fcience  which  do^  more  to  quicken 
and  invigorate  the  underftaViding,  than  all  the  oth^ 
er  kinds  of  learning  put  together  ;  but  it  is  not 
apt,  except  in  perfons  very  hapjuly  born^  to  open 
and  to  liTCralife  the  mind  exa&ly  in  the  &me  proi* 
portion*  Faffing  from  that  fiudy »  he  did  not  go 
very  lai^ely  into  the  world,  bu£  plunged  into  bu» 
^  iinefs ;  I  mean,  into  bufinefs  of  Office,  and  the  Km- 
^Mted  and  fixed  methods  and  forms  eflabliihed 
f^  there.  Much  knowledge  is.  to  be  had,  undoubted^ 
f^  ly,  in  that  line ;  and  there  is  no  knowledge  which 
^*  is  not  valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly  i^ud,  that 
*^  men  too  much  converfant  in  office,  are  rarely 
^  minds  of  remarkable  enlargement*  Their  habiti 
^^  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to»  think  the 
^'fubfiance  of  bufine&  not  to  be  much  more  impcsr* 
^  tant,  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  conduced* 
^^  Thefe  forms  are  adapted  to  ordinary  occafion^  { 
^  and,  therefore,  perfons  who  are  nurtured  in  officer 
^^  do  admirably  well,  as  long  as  thin^  go  on  in*  theif 
^^  common  order ;  but  when  the  high  roads  are^bro** 
^^  ken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and 
^^  troubled  fcene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no 
*'  Precedent,. then  it  is,  that  a  greater  knowledge  of 
^^  mankind,  and  a  far  more  extenfive  compreheofion 
* '  of  things,  is  requifite,  than  ever  office  gave,  or  than 
•*  office  can  .ever- give*** 

Nor  is  it  in  new  combinations  of  drcumftances 
alone,  that  general  principles  affift  us  in  the  condnft 
of  affairs  ;  they  render  the  application  of  our  pradti* 
Ibal.ikill  more  unerring,  and  more  perfeA*  For,  as 
goteral  principles  limit  the  utility  of  pra^cal  ikitt  tQ 
fiipply ^  the '  imperfedions  of  theory,,  they  diminiili 
the  number  of  cafes  in  which  this  fldll  is  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  thus,  at  once,  facilitate  its  improve^- 
ment^  wherever  it  is  requifite  i  and  l^ffisn  the  errors 
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to  w&ich  it  is  lii^le,  by  contracting  the  field  within 
which  it  is  poffible  to  commit  them* 

It  would  appear  then»  that  there  are  two  oppofit^ 
extneimes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  prepar-> . 
ing  themftlves  for  the  duties  of  a£ltve  life.  The 
one  arifes  from  halnts  of  ab(badion  and  generalifa* 
tion  carried  to  an  excefs;  the  other  ftom  a  minute^ 
an  exclufive,  and  an  unenlightened  attention  to  the 
objeds  and  events  which  happeil  to  &U  under  their 
suStoal  experience. 

In  a  perfed  fyftem  of  education,  care  ihould  be 
taken  to  guard  againft  both  extremes,  and  to  unite 
habits  of  abftra£tiDn  with  habits  of  bufinefs,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  enable  men  to  confider  things,  either 
in  general,  or  in  detail,  as  the  occafion  may  require. 
Whichever  of  thefe  habits  may  happen  to  gain  an 
tindue  afceodsmt  o^er  the  mind,  it  will  neceflarily 
produce  a  charafter  limited  in  its  powers,  and  fitted 
only  for  particular  exertions.  Hbnce  fome  of  the 
apparent  inconfiftencies  which  we  may  frequently 
remark  in  the  intdledual  capacities  of  the  fame  per- 
fon.  One  main,  from  an  early  indulgence  in  ab- 
ftraift  ijpecidation,  poflefies  a  knowle<%e  of  general 
prtaciptes,  and  a  talent  for  general  reafoning,  united 
with  a  fluency  and  eloquence  in  the  ufe  of  general 
terms,  which  feem^  to  the  vulgar,  to  announce  abtli* 
ties  fibed  for  any  given  fituation  in  life :  while,  in 
thd  conduct  of  the  fimjlkfi:  ail^irs,  he  exhibits  every 
niark  of  irrefolution,  and  incapacity.  Another  not 
<miy  a^s  with-  proj^riety^  and  ikill,  in  drcumftances 
which  require  a  minute  attention  to  detaik,  but  po£- 
fefffs  aa  atotenefs  of  retifohing,  and  a  facility  of  ex- 
|»r^on  on  all  fubje<^s,  In  which  nothing  but  what 
IS  parrticular  h  invt>lved  ;.  while,  on  general  topics, 
Jie  te  pterfedly  unabde  either  to  reifon,  or  to  judg#. 
It  is  this  laft  turn  of  mind,  which  I  think  we  have, 
in  moft  infiances,  in  view<^  when  we  fpeak  of  good 
ieaSs^  or  odfiuocm  feitft,.  in  oppt^tion  to  fcience  and 
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philofophy.  Both  philofbphy  and  good  fenfe* limply, 
the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers ;  and  they  dif- 
fer from  each  other  only,  according  as  thefe  powers 
are  applied  to  particuUrs  or  to  generals.  It  b  on 
good  fenfe  (in  the  acceptation  in  which  I  have  now 
explained  the  term)  that  the  fuccefs  of  men  in  the 
interior  walks  of  life  chiefly  depends ;  but,,  that  it 
does  not  always  indicate  a  capacity  for  abfira€t  fct- 
lexKe,  or  for  general  ipeculation,  or  for  able  condud: 
in  fituations  which  require  comprehenfive  views»  is 
matter  even  of  vulgar  remark. 

Although)  however,  each  of  thefe  defe&  has  a 
tendeiAcy  to  Kmit  the  utitity  of  the  individuals  in 
ivhom  it  is  to  be  found,  to  certain  flations  in  fbcie* 
ty  ;  no  comparifon  can  be  made,  in  pcnnt  of  origin*^ 
al  value,  between  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
two  clafles  of  men  to  which  they  characteriflicaL 
ly  belong.  The  one  is  the  defeat  of  a  vigorous,  an 
ambitious,  and  a  comprehenfive  genius,  improperly 
direffced ;  the  other,  of  an  underflanding,  minute 
^uDd  circumicribed  in  its  views^  timid  in  its  exertions^ 
and  formed  for  fervile  imitation.  Kor  is  the  for* 
mer  defied^  f however  difficult  it  may  be  to  remove 
it  when  contirmed  by  Ipng  habit,)  by  any  means  to 
incurable  as  the  latter ;  for  it  arifes,  not  from  ori- 
■ginal  conftitutaon,  but  from  fome  fault  in  early 
cdu'-ation  ;  while  every  tendency  to  the  oppofite  e3&- 
treme  is  more  or  lefs  charad;eriliical  of  a  mind,  ufe^ 
ful,  indeed,  in  a  high  degree,  when  confined  to  its 
proper  fphere,  blit  defUned^  by  the  hand  that  forov 
4d  it,  to  borrow  its  lights  fromi  another. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  natural  fuperioritj 
which  men  of  general  views  pofTefs  over  the  i:obi» 
jbon  drudges  in  bufinefs,  it  nuy  be  farther  obferired^ 
tint  the  habits  of  inattention  incident  to  the  fbrnner* 
arife  in  part  from  the  little  interefl  which  they  take 
an  particular  obje£b  and  particular  occurrences,  and 
are  not  wholly  to  be  afcribed  to  an  incapupty  ^  afc> 
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tention.  When  the  mind  has  been  long  accuftoni'^ 
ed  to  the  confideration  <^  dafles  of  objeds  and  of 
comprehenfive  thepreinsy  it  cannot,  without'  fome 
degree  of  effort,  defcend  to  that  hmnbie  walk  ot  ex* 
jperience,  or  of  adion,  in  which  the  meanefi  of 
mankind  are  on  a  level  with  the  greateft.  In  im- 
|)ortant  fituations,  accordingly,  men  of  the  moft 
general  views,  are  found  not  to  be  inferior  to  the 
vulgar  in  their  attention  to  details ;  becaufe  the  ob- 
jects and  occurrences  which  fuch  fituations  prefent, 
roufe  their  paflions,  and  intereft  their  curlofity ,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  confequences  to  which  they 
lead. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  pradical  (kill 
are  happily  combined  in  the  fame  perfon,  the  intel- 
I^dual  power  of  man  appears  in  its  fiill  perfeAioB'; 
and  fits  him  equally  to  condud,  with  a  mafierijr 
hand,  the  details  of  or<£nary  bufinefs,  and  to  con* 
tend  fuccefsfxrlly  with  the  untried  difficulties  of  new 
and  hazardous  v  fituations.  In  conducing  the  fbr» 
mer,  mere  experience  may  frequently  be  a  fufficient 
guide,  but  experience  and  fpeculation  muft  be  coim 
bined  together  to  prepare  us  for  the  latter.  **  Ex^ 
^'  pert  men,"  fays  Lord  Bacon,  ^^  can  execute  and 
^*  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one;  but  the  general 
^  counfels,  and  the  plots,  and  the  marihalling  of  af- 
*•  feirs,  come  beft  from  thofe  that  are  learned.'* 


SECTION  VIII. 

a* 

Qmtinuatiffn  cf  the  fame  Subje6l.-^Ufe  and  Ahufe  of  gen* 

eral  Principles  in  Politia* 

'    THE  foregoing  remarks,  on  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  raih  application  of  general  prill- 

•  Th9  e¥«nt<  wblefa  hftvehappencd  since  the  poblication  of  tjb« 
foriiMr  fditim  <^  Uus  volume  in  1192,  fliigbt  have  enable  lae  to 
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ciples,  hold  equally  with  refpeft  to  moft  of  the  prac* 
tical  arts.  Among  thefe,  however,  there  is  oiie  of 
far  fuperi or  dignity  to  the  reft  $v  which,  partly  on 
account  of  its  impcu-tancei,  and  partly  on  account  of 
foine  peculiarities  in  its  nature,  feems  to  be  entitled 
to  a  more  particular  condderation.  The  art  I  allude 
to,  is  thai  of  Legiflation  ;  an  art  which  difiers  from 
all  others  in  feme  very  eflenttal  reCpecls,  and  to 
which,  the  reafbnings  in  the  lad  Sf clion  muft  b^  ap- 
pUed  with  many  refiridions. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  i^  neceffary  for  me 
to  premife,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  compliance  with 
common  language  and  common  prejudices,  that. I 
am  fometimes  led,  in  the  following  obfervations,  to 
contrafl:  theory  with  experience*  In  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word  Theory,  it  is  fo  far  from  landing 
in  oppofition  to  experience,  that  it  implies  a  knowU 
edge  of  principles,  of  which  the  moft  extenfive  eXr 
perience  alone  could  put  us  in  poffefiion.  Prior  to 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  an  acquaintance 
with  fads  was  pot  copfidered  as  eiTemiitl  to  the  fomit 
ation  of  theories  ;  and  from  thefe  ages,  has  defcen* 
dedto  us,  an.indifcriminate  prejudice  againfi:  genari> 
il  principles,  even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  they  have 
been  fairly  obtained  in  the  way  of  induction* 

eonfirm  many  of  the  observations  ip  this  Section,  by  an  appeal  to 
facts  still  fre>b  in  the  recollection  of  my  Readers ;  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  by  slight  verbal  corrections,  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  uricandid  misinterpretation :  but,  for  varioos  reasons, 
-which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  at  preiient,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  doty 
which  I  owe  to  myself,  to  send  the  whole  discussion  aga^n  to  the 
press  in  its  original  form.  That  the  doctrine  it  incdlcates  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  good  order  and  tranquility  of  society,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted ;  i^nd  as  far  as  1  myself  am  personally  interested,  I  have  no 
wish  to  vitiate  the  record  wjhich  it  exhibits  of  my  opinions. 
'  On  sdme  pomts  which  are  touched  upon  verjr  slightly  Iiere,  I 
have  explained  myself  more  fully,  i|i  tlje  fqqrth  {^ectipn  of  ipy  gj- 
ographical  Account  of  Mr  .Smith,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1 799,  and  published  in  thf  tbii4  VoJume  of  their 
Transactions.  .     , 
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Bat  not  to  difpute  about  words :  there  are  plain* 
ly  two  lets  of  polkiod  reafoners  ;  one  of  which  con- 
uder  tbe<aftual  inftittttions  of  mankind  as  the  oAly 
fafe  foundation  for  our  conclufions,  and  think  every 
plan  of  le^ilation  chimerica],  which  is  not  copied 
Irani  one  which  hks  already  been  realifed ;  while 
the  other  apf^rehend  that,  in  many  cafes,  we  may 
realbn  fafely^  priori  from  the  known  principles  of 
human  nature,  combined  with  the  particular  clr« 
cumfiances  of  tbc^  times.  The  former  are  common- 
ly underilood  as  contending  for  experience  in  oppo- 
fition  to  theory ;  the  latter  are  accufed  of  trufting 
to  theory  unfupported  by  experience :  but  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  political  theorifi,  if£e 
proceeds  cautbufly  and  phifofophically,  founds  bis 
condufions  ultimately  on  experience,  no  lefs  than 
the  political  eitopiric ;— »as  the  aftronomer,  who  pre* 
ds&s  an  eclipfe  from  his  knowledge  of  the  principtes 
of  tbe  icience,  refts  his  expedation  of  the  event  da 
laAs  which  hatfie' been  previoufly  aicertained  by  ob- 
fervation,  no  leis  ttein  if  he  inferred  it,  without  any 
Teafoning,  from  his  knowledge  of  a  cycle. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  ot  pradical  Ikill 
which  habits  of  bufinefs  alone  can  give,  and  without 
which  the  moft  enlightened  politician  muft  always 
appear  to  difadvantage  when  he  attempts  to  carry  lus 
plans  into  execution.  And  as  this  ikill  is  often  (in 
confequence  c^f  the  ambiguity  of  language)  denoted 
by  the  word  Experience  ;  while  it  is  feldom  pofleiTed 
by  thofe  men,  who  have  moft  carefully  iludied  the 
theory  of  legiflation  ;  it  has  been  very  generatty 
concluded,  that  politics  is  merely  a  matter  of  rout* 
ine,  in  which  pbiiofophy  is  rather  an  obftade  to  fuc« 
cefs.  The  ftatefman  who  has  been  formed  among 
t>fficial  details,  is  compared  to  the  pradical  engineer ; 
the  ipecujative  legislator,  to'the^  theoretical  mechan* 
ician  who  has  pafled  his  life  among  books  and  dia* 
grams.— In  order  toafcertain  how  far  this  opinion 
Cc 
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is  jiift,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  compare  the  art  of  1eg« 
iflation  with  thofe  pra^cal  applications  of  niechan- 
ical  principles,  by  whicli  the  oppofers  of  political 
theories  have  fo  often  endeavoreil  to  iUullrate  their 
reafonings. 

I.  In  the  firft  place,  then,  it  may  be  remarked^that 
the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable,  in  the  ufe  of  gem 
eral  mechanical  principles,  are  owing,  in  moft  inftan» 
ces,  to  the  effe^k  which  habits  of  abura6tion  lare  apt 
to  have,  in  withdrawing  the  attention  from  thofe 
applications  of  our  knowledge,  by  which  alone  we 
can  learn  to  correA  the  imperfedions  of  theory. — 
Such  errors,  therefore,  are,  in  a  pecuUar  degree,  ia*- 
cident  to  men  who  have  been  led  by  natural  tafte,or 
by  early  habits,  to  prefer  the  fpeculations  of  the 
clofet,  to  the  buftte  of  adive  life,  and  to  the  fatigue  oiF 
minute  and  circumfiantial  obfervaition* 

In  politics,  too,  one  fpecies  of  princi[des  is  often 
mifapplied  irom  an  inattention  to  circumftances ; 
thofe  which  are  deduced  from  a  few  examples  of  par- 
ticular governments,  and  which  are  occaiionaUy  quo« 
ted  as  univerfal  political  axicins,  which  every  wife 
legillator  ought  to  afiume  as  the  ground-work  of 
his  reafonings*  But  this  abuie  of  general  princi- 
ples ihould  by  no  means  be  afcribed,  Mke  the  abfur- 
dities  of  the  fpeculative  mechanician,  to  over-refine- 
ment, and  the  love  of  theory  ;  for  it  arifes  fronri 
weakneiT^s,.  which  philofophy  alone  can  remedy  ; 
an  unenlightened  veneration  for  maxims  which  are 
fuppofed  to  have  the  fandion  of  time  in  their  favor^ 
ana  a  paifive  acquiefcence  in  received  opinion s« 

There  is  another  clals  of  principles,  from  which 
political  concluiions  have  fometimes  been  deduced  ; 
and  which,  notwithftanding  the  common  prejudice 
againft  them,  are  a  much  furer  foundation  for  our 
reafonings  :  I  allude,  at  prefent,  to  thofe  principles 
which  we  obtain  from  an  examination  of  the  human 
conftitution,  aad  of  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
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the  Qourfe  of  humsn  affairs  ;  principles,  which  aire 
certainly  the  refult  of  a  much  more  extenfive  indue* 
tioQ,  than  any  of  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  hiftory  of  aAual  eftabliChments. 

In  applying,  indeed,  fuch  principles  to  pradice,  it 
is  necelTary.  (as  well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  attention 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  cafe.;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  neceffary  to  pay  the  fame  fcrupulous  atten^ 
tion  to  minute  drcumfiances,  which  is  effential  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  or  in  the  management  of  private 
bufinefs.  There  is  even  a  dangper  of  dwelling  too 
much  on  details,  and  of  rendering  the  mind  incapa- 
ble of  thofe  abftrad  and  comprehenfive  views  of  hu« 
man  affairs^  which  can  alone  furtiiih  the  fiatefman 
with  fixed  and  certain  maxims  for  the  regulation 
of  his  condud^  ^'  When  a  man,  (fays  Mr.  Hume) 
*^  deliberates  concerning  hb  condu^  in  any  particu-^ 
lar  affair,  and  forms  fchetfies  in  poUtics,trade,oecon» 
omy,  or  any  bufinefs  in  life^  be  never  ought  to 
^^  draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  connedt  too  long 
a  chain  of  confequences  together.  Sonnething  is 
fufe  to  happen,  that  will  difconcert  his  reafoning, 
and  produce  an  event  different  from  what  he  ex* 
pe&ed.  But  when  we  reafon  upon  general  fub» 
jeds,  one  may  juftly  affirm,  that  our  fpeculations 
**  can  fcarce  ever  be  too  fine^  provided  they  are  juft ; 
^^  and  that  the  difference  betwixt  a  common  min 
^^  and  a  man  of  genius^  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  ihallow- 
**  ncfs  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
"  proceed.— •Tis  certain  that  general  principles,  how* 
<<  ever  intricate  they  may  feem,  mufi  always^  if  they 
*^  are  juil  and  found,  prevail  in  the  general  courfe  of 
*  •'  things,  though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cafes  ; 
and  it  is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  philofophers  to  re- 
gard  the  general  courfe  of  things.  I  may  add, 
that  it  is  alfothe  chief  bufinefs  oi  politicians  ;  ef- 
pecially  in  the  domeftic  government  of  the  ftate, 
^'  where  the  public  good,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be. 
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'*  theit  objed,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a  ntiol* 
*^  titude  of  cafes,  not»  as  in  foreign  politics,  upon  ac* 
*^  cidents,  and  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  per- 
«fons/'* 

II.  The  difficulties  which,  in  the  mechanical  arts^ 
limit  the  application  of  general  principles,  remain  in* 
variably  toe  fame  ftom  age  to  age  :  and  whatever 
obf<^Vations  we  have  made  on  them  in  the  courfe  of 
our  paft  experience^  lay  a  fure  foundation  for  future 
practical  (kill  ;  and  lupply,  in  ib  far  as  they  reach, 
the  defe^  of  our  theories.  In  the  art  of  govern* 
ment,  however,  the  practical  difficulties  which  occur 
are  of  a  very  different  nature*  They  do  not  prefent 
to  the  ftatefman,  the  fame  fteady  fubje^l  of  examfin«> 
ation,  which  the  effeAs  of  fridlion  do  to  the  engi- 
neer. They  arile  chiefly  from  the  paffions  and'o* 
j^nions  of  men,  which  are  in  a  fiate  of .  perpetual 
change ;  and,  therefore,  the  addrefe  which>is  necef- . 
fary  to  overcome  them,  depends  lefs  on  the  ai^cura- 
cy  of  our  obfervations  with  refpeA  to  the  paftij  jhan* 
on  tji^  fagacity  of  our  conjeftures  with  relpeft  t^ 
the  future.  In  the  prefent  age,  more  particularly^ 
when  the  rapid  communication,  and  the  univerfal 
diffufion  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  prels,  ren- 
der the  fituation  of  political  focieties  eflentially  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  ever  was  formerly,  and  fecure  ia- 
fallibly;,  againfl  every  accident,  the  progrefc  of  hu* 
man  reafon ;  we  may  venture  to  predid,  that  they 
are  to  be  the  mofl  fuccefsful  ftatefmen,  who,  paying 
all  due  regard  to.paft  experience,  learcli  for  the  rules 
of  their  condud  chiefly  in  the^  peculiar  circumftan- 
ces  of  their  own  times,  and  in  an  enlightened  an- 
ticipation of  the  future  hiflory  of  mankind.  , 

IIL  In  the' mechanical  arts,  if,  at  any  time  we  are 
at  a  lofs  about  the  certainty  of  a  particular  fad ,  we 
have  it  always  in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  the  tefl  ot 

*  Foliticftl  DLscouxses. 
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experimeiit.  But  it  is  very  feldom  that  we  can  ob« 
tain  in  this  way  any  ufeful  conduiion  in  politics  : 
not  only  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  cafes  in 
which  the  combinations  of  circumftances  are  precife- 
ly  the  fame,  but  becaufe  our  acquaintance  with  the 
political  experience  of  mankind  is  much  more  im- 
perfect  than  is  commonly  imagined.  By  far*  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  called  matter  of  faft  in  poli- 
tics^  is  nothing  elfe  than  theory  ;  and,  very  frequent- 
ly, in  this  icience,  when  we  think  we  are  oppofing 
experience  to  fpeculation^  we  are  only  oppofing  one 
theory  to  another. 

To  be  iktisfied  with  the  truth  of  this  obfervation, 
it  is  almoft  fufficient  to  recoiled):  how  extremely  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  convey,  by  a  general  defcription,  a  juft 
idea  of  the  adual  fbite  of  any  government.  That 
every  fiich  defcriptioa  tnuft  neceflarily  be  more  or* 
leis  theoretical,  will  appear  from  the  following  re^ 
marks. 

1 .  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  ap. 
peai^d  in  the  hifiory  of  mankind,  few  or  none  have 
taken  their  rife  from  political  wifdom,  but  have  been 
the  gradual  refiilt  of  time  and  experience,  of  circum- 
ftances and  emergencies.  In  procefs  of  time,  indeed, 
every  government  acquires  a  fyftematical  appear- 
ance :  for  although  its  different  parts  arofe  from  cir* 
cumftances  which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  and 
irregular  ;  yet  there  muft  exift,  among  thefe  parts, 
a  certain  degree  of  confiftency  and  analog.  Where- 
ever  a  government  has  exifted  for  ages,  and  men 
have  enjoyed  tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a  proof  that 
its '  principles  are  not.^fentially  at  variance  with 
each  other.  Every  new  inftitution  which  was  intro- 
duced, muft  have  had  a  certain  reference  to  the  laws 
and  ufages  exifting  before,  otherwife  it  could  not 
have  been  permanent  in  its  operation.  If  any  one, 
contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  reft,  fhould  have  occa- 
fibnally  mingled  with  thpm,it  muft  iboa  have  fallen 
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inty  defiietude  and  oblivion  ;  s^hd  tho^  alone  would 
remain,  which  accorded  in  their  general  tendency.: 
"  Quae  ufu  obtinuere/*  fays  Lord  Bacon^  "  fi  non 
**  bona»  at  faltem  apta  inter  fe  funt." 

The  neceffity  of  ftudying  particular  conftitutions 
of  government,  by  the  help  of  fyftematical  defcrip- 
tions  of  jhem,  (fuch  defcriptions,  for  example,  as  are 
given  of  that  of  England  by  Moutefquieu  and  Black- 
ftone,)  arifes  froni  the  fame  circumftances,  which 
render  it  expedient,  in  moil  inftances,  to  ftiidy  par- 
ticular languages,  by  confulting  the  writings  of 
grammarians.  In  both  cafes,  the  knowledge  we; 
wiih  to  acquire,  comprehends  an  infinite  nuUiber  of 
particulars,  the  confideration  of  which,  in  detail^ 
would  dillrad:  the  attention,  and  overload  the  mem- 
ory. The  fyftematical  defcriptions  of  politicians, 
like  the  general  rules  of  grammarians,  are  in  ^  high 
degree  ufeful,  for  arranging,' and  fimplifying,  the  od-4. 
jefts  of  our  ftudy  j  but  in  both  cafes,  we  muft  re*; 
member,  that  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this  man- 
ner, is  to  be  received  with  great  limitations,  apd 
that  it  is  no  more  poffible  txi  a)nvey,  in  a  fyftemati- 
cal forni,  a  juft  and  complete  idea  of  a  particular  go- : 
yernment,  than  it  is  to  teach  a  language  completely 
by  means  of  general  rules,  without  any  pradical  at 
iiftance  from  reading  or  converfation. 

2.  The  nature  and  fptrit  of  a  government,  as  it 
is  adually  ex^rcifed  at  a  particular  period^  cannot 
always  be  coUefted  ;  perhaps  it  can  feldpm  be  coi- , 
leded  from  an  examination  of  written  laws,  or  of . 
the  eftabiiftied  forms  of  a  confiitution.     Thefe  may- 
continue  the  fame  for  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  while 
the  government  may  be  modified  in  its  exercife,  to  . 
a  great  extent,  by  gradual  and  undefcribable  altera- . 
tious  in  the  ideas,  manners,  and  charader,  of  the 
people  j  or  by  a  change  in  the  relations  which  dif-^ 
ferent  orders  of  the  community  bear  to  each  other* 
In  every  country,  whatever^  befidb  the  eftabli£he<t 
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laws,  the  polidcal  ftate  df  the  people  is  aflPeded  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  circumftances,  of  which  no  words 
tican  convey  a  conception,  and  which  are  to  be  colled- 
ed  only  from  aftvial  obfervation.  Even  in  this  way, 
it  is  not  eafy  for  a  perfon  who  has  received  his  edu- 
ication  in  one  country,  to  ftudy  the  government  of 
another  ;  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  he  muft 
neceflariiy  experience,  in  entering  into  the  aflbcia- 
tions  which  influence  the  mind  under  a  different 
fyftem  of  manners,  and  in  afcertaining  (efpecially 
tipon  political  fubjedss)  the  complex  ideas  conveyed 
by  a  foreign  language. 

In  confequence  of  the  caufes  which  have  now  been 
inentioned,  it  lometimes  happens,  that  there  are  e£> 
fential  circumftances  in  the  a^ual  ftate  of  a  govern* 
ment,  about  which  the  conftitutional  laws  are  not 
pnly  filent,  but  which  are  dire£Uy  contrary  to  all  the 
written  laws,  and  to  theipirit  of  the  conftitution  as 
delineated  by  theoretical  writers^ 

IV.  The  art  of  government  differs  from  the  me^ 
chanical  arts  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  refer  effe^  to  their  caufes,  than  in 
the  latter  ;  and,  of  confequence,  it  rarely  happens, 
even  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  polite 
ical  experiment  made,  that  we  can  draw  from  it  any 
certain  inference,  with  refped  to  the  juftnefs  of  the 
principles  by  which  it  was  fuggefted.  In  thofe  com-* 
plicated  machines,  to  which  the  ftru6ture  of  civil  £> 
dety  has  been  frequently  compared,  as  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  fubjected 
to  phyiical  laws,  the  errors  of  the  artift  muft  neceffa* 
rily  become  apparent  in  the  laft  refult  ;  but  in  the 
political  fyftem,  as  well  as  in  theanimal body, where 
the  general  conftitution  is  found  and  healthy,  there 
is  a  {nrt  of  vis  medicatrixy  which  is  fufficient  for  the 
cure  of  partial  diforders  ;  and  in  the  one  cafe,  as  wcU 
as  in  the  other,  the  errors  of  human  art  are  frequent- 
ly corrected  .and  concealed  by  the  wifdom  pf  nature^ 
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Among  the  many  £ilfe  eftimates  which  we  daily 
snake  of  human  ability,  there  is  perhaps  none  more 
groandleis  than  the  exaggerated  conceptions  we  are 
apt  to  form  of  that  fpecies  of  political  wifdom  which  is 
ijiippofed  to  be  the  fniit  of  long  experience  and  of 
profeflional  habits.  *^  Go  ;"  (faid  the  chancellor 
Oxenftiern  to  his  fon,  when  he  was  fending  him  to 
a  congrefs  c^  ambafladors,  and  when  the  young  man 
was  expreffing  his  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities  for 
fuch  an  employment  0  "  Go,  and  fee  with  your 
>*  own  eyes,  Quam  farva  fapientia  regifur  mundus  /** 
The  truth  is,  (however  paradoxical  the  remark  may 
appear  at  firft  view,)  that  the  fpeculative  errors  of 
fiatefmen  are  frequently  lefs  fenfible  in  their  effeds, 
and,  of  confequence,  more  likely  to  efcape  without 
dete&ion,  than  thole  of  individuals  who  occupy  in* 
ftrior  ftations  in  fociety.  The  effects  of  mifconduft 
in  private  Ufe,  are  eaiily  traced  to  their  proper 
fource,and  therefore  the  world  is  feldom  far  wrong 
in  the  judgments  which  it  forms  of  the  prudence  or  . 
of  the  imprudence  of  private  charaders.     But  ill 

Iconfidering  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  it  is  fo  diffi- 
cult to  trace  events  to  their  proper  caufes,  and  td 
diftinguifli  the  effe^b  of  political  wifdom,  from  thof^ 
whch  are  the  natural  refult  of  the  fituation  of  the 
people,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible,  excepting  in  the 
cafe  of  a  very  long  adminiftration,  to  appreciate  the 
,  talents  of  a  fiatefman  from  the  Ibccefs  or  the  failure; 
\  of  his  meafures.  In  every  fociety,  too,  which,  in. 
fxonfequence  of  the  general  fpirit  of  its  government^ 
enjoys  the  bleffings  of  tranquillity  and  liberty,  a  great 
part  of  the  political  order  which  we  are  apt  to  afcribe.^ 
;  to  legiflative  fagacity,  is  the  natural  refult  of  the. 
.  felfifii  purfuits  of  individuals  ;  nay,  in  every  fuch 
j  fociety,  (as  I  already  hinted,)  the  natural  tendency* 
I  to  improvement  is  fo  ftrong,  as  to  overcome  n\any 
pow^ful  obftacles,  which  the  imperfe<ftioa  of  hu« 
man  inftitutions  oppofes  to  its  progreis. 
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Frotn  thefe  remarks,  it  feeing  to  foUow,  that,  altho^ 
in  the  tneehamcal  afrts,  the  errors  of  theory  may 
freq^iiently  be  correAed  by  repeated  trials,  without 
having  recourfe  to  general  principles  ;  yet,  in  the 
machine  of  government,  there  is  fo  gteat  a  variety 
of  powers  at  work,  befide  the  influence  of  the  ftates- 
man,  that  it  is  vain  to  exped  the  art  oiF  legiflation 
fhould  be  carried  to  its  greateft  poflible  pfcrfeftlon 
by  experience  alone. 

'  Still,  however,  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  the  moft 
imperfed  governnients  of  modern  Europe,  we  have 
ah;experifhehtai  proof,  that  they  fectirCj  td  a  Very 
grcit  degree,  the  prihcipal^^bjefts  of  the  focial  unioni 
Why  hSsiird  thefe  certain  adVAntagt  d,  for  the  un- 
fefeftairi:4flFe(fts  bf  fchanges^  fliggefled  by  mere  theory ; 
4nd  hot  i^ft  fatiii^fi^d  with  a  tneafiit^  of  political  hap« 
pSiilsfi^^ti'hidi  dppearsi  frbin  the  hiftory  of  Ih^  Worlds 
t5  b^  gf^ater  than  ha^  cbbiiidioiily  Men  to  th6  loi 
ctf  natlbris?     . 

'  With  thofe  who  ikroUld  ta*rf  their  zeal  againfi  rei 
ibi*mition  fo  f^^r^  it  is  impofliblie  to  Jirglife  ;  and  it 
onl^  r&nfiains  fbr  us  to  regret,  t^sit  th^  number  of 
fiicH  rekfdnfei's  has,  in  all  ages  ot  the  worlds  been  fo 
|reit,  and  their  influence  on  human  afiairs  fo  exten* 
five. 

"  Tliel-e  are  fome  mferi,"  {fays  Dn  J6hrifoh,).of 
**  harrow  views,  atici  grovelling  conceptions,  >«^h<^ 
•*  vvithout  the  inftigation  of  perfonal  malice,  treat 
•*  every  new  attempt  ^s  wild  and  chimerical  ;  ihd 
^  look  upon  every  endl?avor  to  depart  from  thi 
*  beaten  traft,  as  the  rafh  effort  of^  warm  imagih- 
•*  ation,  or  the  glittering  fpeculation  of  an  exalted 
^  mind,  that  may  pleafe  and  dazzle  for  a  tiihe,but 
'•^  Can  produce  no  real  or  lafting  advantage. 

**  Thefe  men  value  themfelves  upoh  a  perpetual 
•*  fcepticifm  ;  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  owh 
•*  fenles ;  upon  calling  for  demonftration  where  it 
^*  cannot  poffibly*be  obtained  j    and,  fometipaes, 
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^  upon  holding  oi^t  .againft  it  when  it  i^  l^iid  be£ir^ 
thena  }  upon  invantipg  arguments  againft  the  fuc- 
"  cefs  of  any  new.  undertaking  j  aijd,  where  argu- 
ments cannot  be  ibund^upon  treatingit  with  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  .  '  ! 
"  Such  have  been  the  mod  formidable  enen^Jes  of 
the  great  benefaftors  of  the  ^vorld  ;  for  their,  no- 
**  tions  and  discourfe  are  fo. agreeable  to  the.  lazy^ 
^^  the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that  they  feldom 
**  fail  of  becoming  popular,  and  direding  the  opin- 
**  ions  of  mankind/** 

With  refped:  to  this  fccptical  dispofition,  as  ^ffii- 
cable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  it  is  ,of  Imppr- 
tance  to  add,  that,  in  ev^ry  government,,  tbip/ft^bili- 
ty  and  the  influence  of  efiablilbed  authpi^ity^muil 
depend  on  the  coincidence  ^between  its  n^iu^^  and 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  ;  and  that,  in  aprqdyarKi  £u« 
rope,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of  {^iating, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  public  opi|iio;a^p^  ac-^ 
quired  an  afcendant  in  human  ^fis^^wj^icH  it  never 
pofiefled  in  thofe  {i^ates  of  antiqmty  f rof:!^  "v^hich  m^ft 
of  our  political  examples  are  drawn.  .The^  rdaii^er^ 
indeed,  of  fudden  and  rafli  innovations  (^annot^be  too 
ilrongly  inculcated  5  and  the  views  of^thofe  men- wha 
are  forward  to  promote  them,  cannot  be  reprobated 
with  too  great  feverity.  But  it  is  poflible  ,alfo  to  fall 
into  the  oppofite  extreme  ;  and  to  bring  upon  foc^e* 
ty  the  very  evils  we  are  anxious  to  prevent,  by  aa 
obftinate  oppofition  to  thofe  gradual  and  npceiTary 
reformations  which  the  genius  of  the  tiroes  demajodsi. 
The  violent  revolutions  which,  at  differept  perioda^ 
4bave  convulfed  modern  Europe,  have  ^rifen^  nor 
from  afpirit  of  innovation,  in  fovereigps  an^  ftates^ 
ikien ;  but  from  their  bigotted  attachment  to  an|:iq^a* 
ted  forms,  and  to  principles  borrowi^d  from  leis^n- 
lihtenpd  ages.     It  is  this  rei?erence  for  abufes  whick 
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have  beiei!i  fetifliohed  by  time,  accrttiipani^d  '^^fth  an 
inattentiejh  to  the  progrefs  o(  public  opinion,  which 
has,  in  mofl:  infiancfes,  blinded  the  rulers  of  mankin^, 
till  ^Vei-bnicnt  has  loft  all  its  efficiency  ;  and  till  t£e 
rage  of!feiApyatt0rflias  become  too  general  and  too 
viplerfty  tlo  ht  fetisfied  wih  changes,  which,  if  propot 
fed  at  iin  earlier -fJeriod,  would  hz^e  united,  in  the 
fappbft  ^fef  eftabliflied  itiftitutions,  every  friend  to 
order,  ^hii  to'  the  profperity  of  his  country. 

Thefe  obfervatibns  I  ftate  with  'a  greater  confi- 
dence, that  tbeTubftanceofthem  iscionrained  in  the 
following  apfaorifms  of  Lord  Bacon ;  a  pHilofopher 
who  (if  we  Except,  perhaps,  the  fate  Mr.  Turgot) 
feems,  more  than  any  other,  to  have  formed  enlight- 
ened Views  with  refped  to  the  pojOfible  attainments 
df  mankind ;  and  whofe  fame  cannot  fail  to  increafe 
is  the  world  grows  older,  by  being  attached,  not  to 
s  particular  fyftemfof  variable  opinions,  bur  tp- the 
general  and  infallible  progrefs  of  human  reafpn.' 

^  Qms  novjrtbr  tempus' imitJitur,  quod  novationes 
^  ita  i^finuat,  ut  fenfus  fallatic  ?  J 

"  Ni9Vator  maximus  tempus  ;  quidni  igitur  teih- 
"  piis  imltettitir  p  -^  • 

^  "  MoTofa  naorum  retentio,  res  turbulenta  eft,  sBqpe 
**  at  novitas.  '      .      . 

"  ^'  Ctim  perfe  res,  mutetitur  in  deterius,  li  confiKo 
**  in  mefius  non  mutentur,:quis  6nis  erit  mali  ?'* . 
•  The  general  conelufion  to  Hvhich  thefe  obferva- 
tiops  lead^is  fufficiently  obvious;  that  the  perfcftioif 
df  political  wifdbm  does  riot  ^pnfift  in  an  indifcfimi- 
nate  zeal  againft  reforms,  but  in  a  gradual  and  pru- 
dent accommpdation  of  eftabliflied  inftitutions  to  the 
varyiWg  opinions,  manners,  and  drcumftances  of 
mankind.  In  the  ^&\xzl  apj^lication,  however^' of 
this  principle,  many  di£&cuHies  occur,  Whifch  it  rei 
iliiires  a  very  rare  combination  df  talents,  to  fur- 
mount  :  more  particularly  in  the  prefent  ige  ;  when 
fte  pi^fs  has,  to  fo  wonderful  a  degree^  emancipated 
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^uixian  rea£»i  frpnv  the  .fjff aupy  p£  ^Dti€(ii|  {HrejHd^- 
cea ;  and  bias  rpufed  a  ipjrit.  of  free  difi^i^on,^  ,m>9^* 
ajm^pled  in  the  hiftory^^i' former  tipie^.  ,     ;:•    ; 

That  this  fudden  chapgq  in  the  ftate  of  tl^^  ^"^^]^9 
ihquldbe  accompanied  with  fonriQ  t^nxpoj^^y  (Jilor« 
ders,  is  by  no  means  furprifing.  Wbiji^  t^e  multi^ 
tude  continue,  imperfecily  enlightened,  ^tl^ey  .wiU  ba 
pccaConally  milled  by  the  artitic/?^  of  denp^gogt;i/^  | 
and  even  good  men,  intoj^icated  with  i.de^$  pf  thjeq* 
retical'P^rfedipn,  may  be  expe<EI?di,  fbtx^^ti^^s^  to 
facrifice,  umn^^n^ionaHy,  the  tfanquillit^y  9f  theii; 
cotemporaries,  to  an  over-ardent  ij^e^l  for  the  good 
pf  paft^rity .  I^otwithftanding,  however,  thefe  evils, 
which  every  friend  to  humanity  oiuft  lam^nt^  \ 
would  willingly  believe,  tl^at  the  final  effe^s  refult<) 
ing  from  th^s  fpirit  of  reformation,  cannpt  fail  to  be, 
favourable  to  human  happineis  ;  ajad  therea^e  (91110 
peculiarities  iathe.  prefent  condition  of  n^ij^l^i:^ 
which  appear  to  me  to  luiUfy  mpfe  fangui^^  ^F?* 
MQn  the  (i^bjec^,  tba4^  u.^ould  h^ve  \>ef^  ifqafooa^ 
ble  for  a  philofopher  tqiLi?<:Jwlge  at  s^y  foif ^er  pe^fiod^ 
An  attention  to  thefe;  peculiarities  i^^abfoli^x^lyne^ 
ceilary  to  enable  us  to  form  a  comget^nt  ju<^m^nt 
on  the  quefl;ion  to  whiph  the  forego^i^ig  obfei^lifatidns 
relate  ;  and  it  leads  to  the  illuftration  of  ^  dp^rip^.to 
w^iich  I  have  frequently  referred  iq  t^iis  wqj-kr  |  the 
gradual  injproyemept  in  the  condition  pf  the  ffjeciie*, 
which  fljay  b?  expe^ed  from  the.pnigrefs  of  re^fbn 
^d  the  diffuiion  of  l^noyrledge* 

Ao^ong  th^  many  circumftances  favorable  to  hih 
man  happinefs  in  the  pfefent  {late  of  the  worlds  th^ 
mod  important  perhaps,  is,  that  the  fame  ,f;venil$ 
^hich  have  contributed  toloofen  thefoujfidatio&s.of 
the  aocienx  fabrics  of "defpotif^i,  ha^ve.mad^  ^V^?ff? 
ticable  in.  amudi  greal^iF  ^gree  th^n  it  ever  y{f^ 
formerly,  tp  reduce  the  prin4;iple§  of  l^gii}atiop  to  9 
£;ience,  and  to  anticipate  the  pnibable  cpurfe  pf  pppr 
ular  opiniQ^i^^    It  is.  eafy  for  t^e  ils^^fpi^p  tQ  i^^sR 
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to  hirpfelf  a  diftinci:  and  i^e^dy  ide^  o£  the  ultima^* 
objeifls  at  which  a  wife,  I^giflator  ought  tp  w^f  ^n4 
to  fprefee  that  moc^iGc^tion  of  the  fociil  order,  to 
which  human  a|F4ir$  hav^,  of  theii^ifelvc^,  a  teodaocy; 
to  approach ;  and,  therefore,  hi^  pra^ipal  ^acit^c 
^nd  addtefs  are  limited  to  th?  care  of  accooipiifhing 
the  iniportant  ends  whi^h.he  b^^  i^  yievK>as  eQt^u* 
ally  and  as  rapidly  as  i^  confiftent  with  jtj^Q  qui?t  of 
individuals,  and  with  the  rig[ht$  arifiqrg.^fqm  a^ua| 
^ablifhn^ents*  :  i 

.  In  order  \o  lay  a  folid  foui^datiqn  fqr.,the  fcienc^ 
of  politics,  the  fir^  flep  ought  to  bei  to  ^certain  that 
{qvin  of  focietv  which  is  perfedly  ag^feable  to  nar 
^ ti;re  and  tp  juftice ;,  and.w}\ajtare  the  principles  of 
l^giflation  nece^ary  for  niai^^t^niag  it.  Nor  i^  thQ 
inquiry  fo  dii^cult  a^  might  at  6vft  be  ^ppirehen^ed  | 
^M-  k  might  bft  eaiilyihewn,,  that  t;hf  greater  p^rt  <^ 
the- political  diforders  which  exift  ^oKing  ipanJiindi 
do  not  airife  from  a  want  of  fo^efight  in  pcditici^ns, 
)^hi(li  hs^  rendered  their  1^\y5  top  general  but  frooi 
t^beir  haviQg  truft^d  top  little  \i>  the  opef s^tio^ .  pf 
tt)0^  Jugfiple  inftii;utK>i>§  ,wk\ck  n^tuye  aa^  jufcce 
l^ommend ;  and,ofcanlequence^tb^t^^f'^ciety  ad* 
V^nces  to  its  perfe<5lipn>  tl^e  num^F  P^  1^^$  °l^y  be 
fj^pecled  to  diminiili,  ipft^ad  pf  incre^og^  aJi^^.the 
£;uence  of  legifl^tion  ^o  b^  gradually  fiinplifie4. 

The  QS^conomical  fyfie^n^  whicljv,  al^ut  thirty  years 
agp,'  employed  the  ^pul^tipfis  of  iboie  ingenious 
men  in  France,  feems  to  me  to  I>ave  been  the  fyflk  ^ 
teni^pt  tp  afcertain  this  ideal  perf^i^ipn  of  .^lie  fpciaJ 
order  ;  and  thf  Ugbt  wjiiplii^  fince  that  period,  h^s 
been  thrpwn  on  the  f^bjeft,  in  diflfereDft  piu^ts,  of  Eu- 
rope, is  a  proof  of  w,hat  the  lmn;^^n  ^lind  h  able  tp 
a$:cpmpli(h  in  fucii  inq;uirie$,  wh^xi^  i%  ha&  o^,<:^  xer 
Ceived  a  proper  d^rectioR.i  To  3^1  ^^^  various,  tenets 
ofthe£e  writeT§,'  I  wouldvt>y  pomeaQj^be  im4^- 
ftood  to  fubfcribe  ;  nor  jdo  I  confider  their  fyfiem 
as  fo  jperfed  in  every  different  part,  as  fome  of  its 
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more  fabgiinfi?  admirers  have  reprefented  it  to  be.* 
A  few  of  tHe  moft  important  principles  of  political 
cecotiomy,  they  have  undoubtedly  eftablilbed  with 
demorillrati%'e  evidence ;  but  what  the  world  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  them  for,  is,  the  commenceinen^ 
whkh  they-  have  given  to  a  new  branch  of  fcience, 
and  the  plSnbt  inveftigatioh  which  they  have  ex- 
hibited  to  their  fucceffors.  A  (hort  account  of  what 
I  conceive  t^ 'be  the  fcope  of  their  fpeculations,  will 
juftify  thefe  remarks,  and  will  comprehend  every 
thing  which  T  Jiave  to  oflfer  at  prefent,  in  anfwer  to 
the  queftiori'^by  which  they  were  fiiggefted.  Such* 
an  account  1  attempt  with  the  greater  fatisfaftion,; 
that  the  leadiiig  VieWs'  of  the  ear lieft  and  mbfi  en-  • 
lightened  patrons  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem  have,  in 
iny  opinion,  been  not  more  mifreprefented  by  jts  op- 
ponents, than  mifapprehehded  by  fpme  who  have 
adopted  its  conclufions.* 

•  fa  the  firft  place,  then,  I  think  it  <>f  importancfe  to  . 
remarfci  ith^'  the  objeft  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem 
btght  S)y  Bt^  means  to  be  confounded  (as  1  beKeve 
it  cofD^monlyis  in  this  country)  with  that  of^  the  U* 
topian  plans  of  gdvernnVerit,  which  have,  at  different 
times  J  been  offered  to  the  wolid  ;  and  which  have 
fo  often  excited  the  5uft  ridicule  of  the  more  fobeJf 
and  reafpnable  inquirers.  Of  thele  plans,  by  far  the 
greater  number  proceed  on  the  fuppofiti^m,  that 
the  focial  order  is  entirely  the  effod  of  hunian  art  j  > 

and  that  wherever  this  order  h  imperfeft,  the  evil  1 

may  be  traced  to  fome  want  of  fofefight  on  the  part 
of  the  legiflator  ;  or  to  fome  inattention  of  the  ma- 
giftrate  t<!>  the  complicated  ftrufture  ot  that  machine 
of  which  he  regulates  the  movements*  .  The  pro* 
jefls  of  reform,  therefore,  which  fuch  plans  involve, 
are,  in  genersil,  well  entitled  to  all  the  ridicule  and 
contMnpt  they  have  met  with ;    inafmuch  as  they 


,  *  See  Note  £N.3 
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imphf  au>  arrogant  apd  prefumptuous  belief  in  theii; 
;iuthors^  of  the  fuperio^ty  of  their  own  political  fa- 
gacity,  to  the  accumulated  wifdom  of  farmer  ages* 
The  cafe  is  very  different  with  the  oeconpmical  fyf- 
tern }  of  which  the  leading  views  Tfo  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge)  proceed  on  the  two  following  fuppofi- 
tipns  :  Firft,  that  the  fodal  order  is,  in  the  moft  ef- 
fential  refpecis,  the  refult  of  the  wifiiom  of  nature, 
and  not  ot  human  contrivance ;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  proper  bufinefs  of  the  politician,  is  not  to  divide 
his  attention  among  all  the  different  parts  of  a  ma« 
qhine,  which  is  by  tar  too  complicated  for  his  com- 
prehenfion ;  but  by  proteding  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals, and  by  allowing  to  each,  as  complete  a  liberty 
as  is  compatible  with  the  perfed  fecurity  of  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-citizens ;  to  remove  ev^ry  obftade 
which  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  men  have  oppos- 
ed to  the  eftablifhment  of  that  order  which  fociety 
has  a  tendency  to  aflume.  Secondly ;  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progrefs  and  the  diffuiion  of  knowl- 
edge, thofe  prejudices,  on  a  ikilful  management  of 
which^  all  the  old  fyllems;  of  policy  proceeded,  muit 
gradually  difappear  ;  and,  confequently,  that  (what- 
ever may  be  bis  predilection  for  ancient  ufages)  the 
inevitable  courfe  of  events  impofes  on  the  politician 
the  neceffity  of  formmg  his  nieafures  on  more  folid 
and  permanent  principles,  than  thofe  by  which  the 
world  has  lutherto  been  governed.  Both  of  th^fe 
fuppolitions  are  of  modern  origii).  The  former,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  was  firil  Hated  and  illullrated  by  the 
French  CEconomifts.  The  latter  Jhas  been  obvioufly 
fuggefted  by  that  rapid  improvement  which  has  ac- 
tually taken  place  in  every  country  in  Europe  where 
the  prefe  has  enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  liberty.. . 
It  may  be  farther  remarked,  with  refpejft  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  plans  propofed  by  Utopian .  pro- 
jectors, that  they  proig;edd  on  the  luppofltion  of  a 
miraculous  reformation  in  the  moral  character  of  a 
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people,  to  b€  ^ffefted  by  foitie  n*w  fvfttfo  rfeBuia-  * 
tion.  All  fuch  plins  (as  Mr.  Hiitne  nas  juftlv  obfer* 
▼ed)  may  be  fafely  abandoned  as  iinpfadicabli  ktad 
vifiohary.  But  this  obje6fion  dpe^  not  apply  tb  thfc 
oeconomical  fyfteni;,tne  chief  expediehi  of  Whlchi 
for  promoting  moral  iciprovettient,  is  not  that  edU^ 
cation  which  depends  oft  the  attention  and  cafe  of 
our  inftruftors  ;  but  an  educatioti  which  lieteffarily 
refults .  from  the  politltal  order  of  Fociety.  *J  How 
*'  ineffeftual"  (faid  the  Roman  poet)  "  are  the  wiC 
•*  eft  laivs,  if  they  be  not  fupportted  by  gdodi  morals!'^ 
How  inefFe^tiial  (fay  the  QEconobifis)  are  aH  ouref-^ 
forts, to  preferve  the  morals  of  a  people,  if  the  lawi 
which  regulate  the  pditical  orUei-,  doom  the  bhe  half 
of  mankind  to  indigence,  tb  fraud,  to  fervility^  t6 
i^horarice,  to  fuj^erftitiOil ;  and  the  other  hilf  tb  b^ 
the  Haves  of  all  the  foUks  aiid  vicei  which  reftiltfrbm 
ihe  infdlence  of  rank,  and  the  felfiihne(^  of  6pti^ 
lerice  ?  Suppofe  fot  t  thomeht,  that  the  itidirdiriitii 
accumulation  of  weallth  iti  the  hands  of  individual^; 
which  we  every  where  infeet  with  in  modern  Eu* 
rope,  were  gradually  diminiflxed  by  abolifhing  the 
law  of  entails,  and  by  eftablifhing  a  perfeft  .freedbiii 
of  commerce  and  of  indufiry  ;  it  is  atmdft  felf  evi- 
dent,  that  tiiis  firhple  alteration,  in  the  order  of  foci* 
fety  ;  an  alteration  which  has  been  often  demonflra- 
ted  to  be  the  moft  etfed:ual  and  the  moft  infallible 
meafure  for  promoting  thi  wealth  and  populatioh 
bf  a  country ;  would  contribute,  more  than  all  the 
labours  of  moralifts,  to  fecure  the  virtue  and  the  hip- 
pinefs  of  all  the  clafies  of  mankind.  It  is  iKrohh;^ 
too  of  remark,  that  fuch  a  plan  of  reformation  doe:^ 
hot  require,  for  its  accompliihment,  any  new  ahd 
complicated  inftitutions ;  and  therefore*  doeS  noi 
proceed  upon  any  exaggerated  conception  bf  the  ef- 
ficacy of  humah  policy.  On  the  contrary,  it  requirdj 
Only  (like  moft  of  the  other  exjpedients  propofed  b^ 
this  fyftem)  the  gradual  abolitioa  of  thbfisf  aHbiitar^ 
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and  tinjuft  art aifgemaits,  by  which  the  order  of  na* 
ture  is  difturbed. 

Another  miftaken  idea  concerning  the  oecooomi« 
cal  fyftem  is,  that  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  theory^ 
and  unfupported  by  fafts.  That  this  may  be  the 
cafe  with  refped  to  fome  of  its  doctrines,  lihM  not 
difpute:  but^  in  general,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed, 
that  they  reft  on  a  broader  bails  of  fads,  than  any 
ether  fpeculations  which  have  been  yet  offered  to 
the  M^rid ;  for  they  are  founded,  not  on  a  few  ex- 
amples coileded  from  the  fq[iaU  number  of  govern* 
mehts  of  which  we  poflefs  an  accurate  knowledge  ; 
but  on  thofe  laws  oi  human  nature,  and  thofe  max* 
ims  of  Common  fenfe,  which  are  daily  verified  in  the 
tntercovirfe  of  private  Ufe» 

Of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated  on  the  f ubjed  oFle- 

Siflation^  by  far  the  greater  part  feem  to  have  con« 
dered  it  as  a  fcience  /ui  gefteris  ;  the  firft  principle 
of  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
an  examination  of  the  condud  of  mankind  in  their 
political  capacity.  The  QSconotnifts,  on  ihe  contra* 
ry,  have  fearched  for  the  caufes  rf  national  profperi- 
ty,  and  national  improvement,  in  thofe  arrange* 
ments,  which  our  daily  obfervations  (hew  to  be  fa* 
vorable  to  the  profperity  and  to  the  improvement 
of  individuals.  The  former  referable  thole  phiiofo* 
phers  6f  antiquity,  who,  affirming,  that  the  phenom* 
€na  of  the  heavens  are  regulated  by  laws  peculiar  to 
-themfetves,  difcouraged  every  attempt  to  invefiigate 
t^r  phyfical  caufes,  which  was  founded  upon  fa  As 
•^oUeAed  from  common  experience.  The  latter  have 
aimed  at  accomptiihing  a  reformation  in  poKtics, 
'fimilar  to  .what  Kepler  and  Newton  accomplifhed  ia 
ttftronomy  ;  and,  by  fubjeding  to  that  common 
ienfe,  which  guides  mankind  in  their  private  con* 
cerns,  thofe  queftions,  of  which  none  were  fuppofed 
to  be  rompetent  judges,  but  men  initiated  in  the 
myfteries  of  govemnikent^  have  given  a  beginning  to 
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%  fi:ien€#  which  has  sriready  extended  vety^ldtif 
our  politicat  profpe^  ^  and  which,  in  har  progrefs^ 
may  probably  afibrd  an  iUuftration^  not  le6  ftriking 
than  chat^ich  phyficat  afironoony  exhxint$,  of  tb^- 
fimplicity  at  thofe  htws by- which  the  utitv^de  isgovw 

When  a  political  writer,  in  order  toexpofethe 
folly  of  f hme  commercial  regiriations,  «rhicfa  aim  M 
the  encouragemeiit  of  domeiBc  indisftry  by  retain t» 
<m  importation,  appeals  to  the  maxims  upon  whicb 
men  ad  in  private  life ;  when  he  remarks,  that  the 
taylor  does  not  attempt  to  mak^  his  own  flioe«,  but 
Ixiys  them  of  the  ftoemaker ;  that  the  (hdemaker 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  em* 
ploys  a  taylor  y  ^Mid  when  he  concludes,  that  what  is 
prudence  m  the  conduft  of  every  private  fomily,  can 
fcarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom  ;*  hf^ 
may  undfHiJbtedly  be  faid,  in  one  feafe,  to  indulge  in 
theory  t  as*  be  csdls  in  queiHon  the  utility  ol  inSito* 
tions  wnick  appear,  from  the  lack,  to  be  not  i^com* 
patible  with  a  certain  degree  of  political  pro^rity. 
But,  in  another  fenfe,  and  in  a  much  more  phiJ^- 
4bphiail  one,  h&may  be  fatd  to  bppofe  to  the  (alfe 
theories^  of  ftatefmen,  the  commoii  fenfe  of  man* 
kind ;  and  thofe  maxima  of  e^p^pediency,  of  whick 
every  itian  may  verify  the  trutii  by  his  own  daily 
obfervacion.  ^ 

Thete  is  yet  another  mifts^,  (of  fiitl  greater  con- 
ftquence,  perhaps,  than  any  of  thofe  I  have  mention* 
ed,)  wbiich  has  mifled  meft  of  the  opponents,  aiyl 
even  Ibme  of  the  friends,  of  the  ceconomical  fyfiem  f 
an  idea  that  it  was.  meant  tip  exhibit  a  political  or- 
der, which  is^reaAty  attainable  in  the  piwfent  ftate  of 
Eurc^.  So  differ^t  from  this  were  tche  views  dF 
its  moft  enlightened  advocates,  that  they  have  uni^ 

F  Sm  Mr.  Smiithfs  |)rof«uii4andocifl;intl  ^^Tn^uiiy  kito  thsNa- 
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formly  refted  th^ir  ofklj  hopes  of  its  ginichui  efbib« 
liikmerit  in  the  .worlds  on  tlut  influences  in  the  con<- 
4u6l  of  human  atfairs,  which  philofophy  .may  b^  ex- 
pected sraduaUy  to  acquire,  id  confequence  of  the 
progreis  of  reafoo  aod  civilization.  To  fuppofe  that 
a  p^iod  is  ev=er  to  arrive,  when  it  tiiall  be  realifed 
In  its  full  extent,,  would  he<he  height  of  enthufiafm 
and  abtiirdity ;  but  it  is  furely  neither  entfauiiaiai 
nor  abfurdtty  to  affirm,^  that  governments  are  more 
4>r  lefs  perfed,.!]!)  proportion  to  th^  greater  or  fmal^ 
ler  number  of  individuals  to  whotn  they  afford  tht 
means  of  cukivatinff  thdir  inteUesdual  zt^d  moral 
powers,  and  whom  Uiey  admit  to  live,  together  on  a 
fiberal  footing  of  equality  ;4-«or  evai  to  expe^,  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  progre&of  reafon,  govern^ 
inents  will  actually  appros^  neart^  and  nearer  tii 
this  defcription. 

«  To  detineate  that  ftate  of  political  fociety  to  which 
{[ov^rnments  may  be  expected  to  afiproach  nearer  and 
nearer  as  the  triumphs  of  philofopby  extend^- ws^s,  J 
a^rehend,*  tbe  leadii^objeA  of  the  earHeft  and 
iiioft  enlightened  patrons  of  the  <£conomiaal  fyfieni4 
it  is  a  ftate  of  fociety,  which  they  by  no  means  it^ 
fended  to  recommend  to  particular  communities,  as 
the  moft  eligibk  they  could  adopt  at  prefent  (  but 
\as  an  ideal  order  of  things,  to  which  they  have  a 
tendency  of  themselves  to  approach,  and  to  whidi 
it  ought  to  be  the  aim  ot  the  legiflator  to  faciiitata 
their  progre^«  In  the  language  of  mathematicians^ 
it  forms  a  limit  to  the  progreiUve  improvement  of  the 
political  order }  and,  in  the  mean  time,it  exhtbitsa 
ilandard  of  comparifon,  by  which  the  excellenee  of 
particular  inftitutions  may  be  eftimated* 

According  to  the  view  which  has  now  been  ^f^ 
en  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem,  its  principles  iap^ar 
highly  favorable  to  the  traiiquillity  of  fociety  ;  inai- 
xnucfa  as,  by.  infpiring  us  with^  a  confidence  in  the 
itxLumph  which  trudi  and  liberty  muft  infallibly 
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gain  in  the  end  over  error  and  injuftice,  it  Kas  a  ten- 
dency to  difcourag^  every  plan  of  innovation  which 
is  to  be  fupported  by  violence  and  bloodflied.  And, 
accordingly,  fuch  has  always  been  the  language  of 
thofe  who  were  beft  acquainted  with  the  views  of 
its  authors.  "  If  we  attack  oppreflbrs,  before  we  have 
**  taught  the  oppreffed,*'  (fays  one  of  the  ableft  of 
its  prefent  ftipporters,*)  *'  we  fliall  rifk  tfie  lofs  of 
**  Kbferty,  and  roufe  them  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
**  reafon.  Hiftory  affords  proofs  of  this  truth.  How 
•*  often,  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  oiF  the  friends  of  free- 
**  dom,  has  the  event  of  a  Cnglc  battle  reduced  na- 
**  tions  to  the  flavery  of  ages ! 

"And  what  is  the  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed  by 
"  thofe  nations,  which  have  recovered  it  by  force  of 
•*  arms,  and  not  by  the  influence  of  philofophy  ? 
**  Have  not  moft  of  them  confounded  the  forms  of 
*'  republicanifm  with  the  enjoy nrient  of  rights  and 
*•  the  defpotifm  of  numbers  with  liberty  ?  Howma- 
*'  ny  iaws,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nature,  h^ve 
•*  difhonored  the  code  of  every  people  which  has  re- 
"  covered  its  freedom,  during  thofe  ages  in  which 
**  reaifon  was  ftill  in  its  infancy  !'* 

**  Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal  experience,  and 
*'  wifely  wait  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  in  order 
^  to  obtain  freedom  more  effeftual,  more  fubfiantial, 
*'  and  more  peaceful  ?  Why  purfue  it  by  blood  and 
•*  inevitable  confufion,  and  trull  that  to  ch^nce^ 
**  which  time  muft  certainly,  and  without  blood* 
^  fted,  beftow  ?  A  fortunate  ftruggle  may,  indeed, 
*'  relieve  us  of  many  grievances  under  which  we 
•*  labour  at  prefent,  but  if  we  wifti  to  fecure'the  per- 
^*  feftion,  and  the  permanence  of  freedom,  we  muft 
^  patic  ntly  wait  the  period  when  men,  emancipated 
•*^  from  their  pr^udi(;es,  and  guided  by  philofophy^ 

*  M^Candorc^t, 
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<^  (hall  be  rendered  worthy  of  liberty,  by  compre^ 
**  bending  its  claims/'*  . 

Nor  is  it  the  employment  of  violent  and  fanguina- 
ry  means  alone,  in  order,  to  accomplifli  political  in- 
novations, that  this  enlightened  and  humane  philofo* 
phy  has  a  tendency  to  difcourage*     By  extending 
our  views  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil  fociety,  and 
fhewing  us  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  of 
its  moft  diftant  parts,  it  cannot  fail  to  check  that  in- 
difcriminate   zeal   againft    eftabllflied    infiirutions, 
which  arifes  from  partial  views  of  the  focial  fyftem ; 
as  w^ll  as  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  fcepticifm 
with  refped:  to  every  change,  the  fuccefs  of  which  is 
tiot  tnfpred  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  manners  of 
the  age.    Sanguine  and  inconfiderate  proje^  of  re^ 
formation  are  frequently  the  offspring  of  clear  and  . 
argumentative  and  fyftematical  underftandings ;  but 
rarely  of  comprehenfive  minds.    For  checking  them, 
indeed,  nothing  is  fo  eflfedual,  as  a  general  furvey  of 
the  coniplicated  ftrudure  of  fociety.     Even  although    . 
fucfa  a  furvey  (hould  be  fuperficial,  provided  it  be 
conduced  on  an  extenfive  fcale,  it  is  more  ufeful,  at 
leaft,  for  this  purpofe,  than  the  moft  minute  and  ^  , 
fudceisful  inquiries,  which  are  circumfcribed  within 
a  narrow  circle.     If  it  ihould  teach  us  nothing  elfe, 
it  will  at  leaft  fatisfy  us  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
predi^ng,  with  confidence,  the  remote  effeds'of    . 
new  arrangements ;  and  that  the  perfedion  of  polit-    ^ 
ical  wifdom  confifts  not  in  incumbering  the  machine 
of  govern  men  tsr  with  new  contrivances  to  obviate 

*To  some  of  my  readers  it  may  appear  trifling  to  remark,  , 
thar,  in  avaiiing  nvyseli  of  an  occasional  coincicjence  of  &en-*  , 
timeat  with  a  cotemporary  Author,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  become  responsible  fur  the  consistency  of  bin  per>^ 
30iKiil  conduct  with  his  phtlo%ophical  principles,  nor  to  bubf- 
scribe  to  any  one  of  his  opinions,  but  those  to  which  I 
have  expressed  my  assent  by  incdrporaiing  them  with  my 
own  compostttoa«    [^N^U  to  sccon^  EilUiafu]  ^ 
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every  part&l  inconvenience^  but  in  removing  grad- 
ually, and  imperceptibly,  the  obflacles  which  diftnrb 
the  ord^r  of  nature^,  and  tas  Mr.' Addifon  fomewhere 
e3^preffes  it)  *  in  grafting  upon  het  inftitutions." 

When  the  <3ecDnomical  fyftem,  indeed^  is  firft  pre^- 
ieilted  to  the  mind,  and  when  we  compare  the  per- 
fedion  \l^hich  it  exhibits,  with  the  adual  ftate^f  hU- 
m^^  afl^irs,  it  id  by  no  means  unnatural,  that  it 
&ould  fuggeft  plans  of  reformation  too  violent  and 
fudden  ti)  b0  pradlicable.      -A  more  complete  ac- 
qe^htaricdt  however,  with  the  fubgeft,  will  effectu- 
ally cure  thefe  firft  impreilions,  by  pointing  out  tp 
lis  the  mtichiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  an  injudi* 
ciou$  combination  of  theoretical  perfednon  ynih  our 
eftabliihed  laws,  prgudice^^  and  manners.     As  the 
Various^  unnatural  modes  and  habits  of  livings  t^ 
which  tfa^  bodily  conftitution  is  gradually  reccHicile4 
hf  a  coutfe  of  luxurious  indulgences^  have  fuch  a 
iendency  to  correft  eath  other's  efFeds,  as  to  render 
A  parfial  return  to  a  tnore  fimple  reginoen,  a  dangeiv 
ous',  and,  fometii^^,  a  fatal  experiment ;  fo  it  is  po£- 
fible,  that  many  of  our  imperfeS  political  inftitution^ 
jbiay  be  fo  accommodated  to  ^ach  otber,  that  a  par^ 
illad  execution  of  the  moft  plaufible  and  equitable 
pUns  of  reformation,  might  tend,  in  th^  firft  inftimcts^ 
fo  fruftrate  thofe  impottalit  purpofed  tl^hick  we  art 
anxious  to  promote.    Is  it  not  poffible^for  e^iample^ 
that  the  influence  wUch  is  founded ^n  a  refpe<%  fof 
Iteredit?^  r»nky  may  have  its  ufe  in  countdra^ng 
that  ariftocrapy  wluch  arifes  irom  inequality  of 
wealth  ;  suid  which  fo  many  laws  and  prejudices 
confpire  to  fupport  ?  That  the  former  {pedes  of  in- 
fluence is  rapidly  declining  of  itfelf,  in  confequencSe 
<)f  the  progrefs  which  commerce  and  pMlofophy  hav^ 
alrteady  mide,  is  fufficiently  obvious  ;  and,  I  tbifik, 
it  may  reafonably  be  doubted,  whether  a  weil-wiflier 
to  mankind  would  be  difpofed  to  accelerate  its  de& 
tru  Aton,  till  the  true  principles  of  political  ceconomy 
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Variolic  odief*  examples  might  be  produced^  to  iU 
luilvatp  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  th^ 
partial  Influence  of  general  principle^  in  politice ;  -  or^ 
in  other  words,  from  an  etxclufive  aiteiition  to  par* 
licu^r  citcum^ances  in-  the  political  or4ery  without 
comprefaenfive  views  of  the  fi^bjedt.  It  is  only  upon 
a  limited  mitid,  therefore,  that  fuch  iludies  will  pre- 
duce  a  paffion  S^  violent  inAOvations.  In  more 
comj^efaenfive  zad  enlightened  under{landh)g8,their 
natural  e&&  i^  caution  aqd  diffidence  with  refpecfc 
to  the  iBADd  of  every  experiment,  of  which  we  do  not 
perceive  diftindly  all  the  remote  confequencef*r 
Nor  i^  this  caution  at  all  inconfiftent  with  a  firfn  coqp- 
fidence  iq  the  certainty  of  that  triumph  which  truth 
and  liberty  m^ft  infallibly  gain  in  the  end  over  ^ror 
and  injuftice.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ^  natural  audi 
obvious  confequence  of  fuch  a  convidion  i  inasmuch 
as  the  lame  arguments  on  which  this  convi^in  is 
founded,  prove  to  us,  that  the  progrefs  of  mankind 
tovi^ards  the  perfedion  of  the  fodal  order,  mud  ne- 
g^flarily,  in  every  <;ai^fe^  be  gradual  }  anjl  that  it 
l^juft  be  djveril&eid  in  the  <;Q^rfe  it  takes,  ^cQr^ixig 
to  the  iitu^tions  and  chara^rs  of  nations..  Tq  dl- 
red,  and,  as  far  as  pofiible,  to  accelerate,  this  pro« 

Ee&,  ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  enlightened 
itefman,  <an4,  indeed,  of  every  man  who  wifhe$ 
^^{l  tc!  hip  fpecies  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  for  him  al- 
ways to  remember,  that  cpnfiderable  alterations  iqt 
tim  eftabliihed  orcler,  are  very  feldom  tp  be  afieded 
immedt^tdy  and  diredly  by  political  regulations  f 
and  that  they  are,  in  all  cafes,  mofi  foccefsful  and 
tnofi  permanent,  when  they  are  accompliflied  grad- 
ually by  natural  caufeS^^  freed  from  thofe  reftraint& 
3v];iich  .hjtd  fprmerly  checked  ^heir  opj^riition.  Iq 
(he  goy^nmeniis,  indeed,  of  mAdern  Europe,  it  if 
muw  more  neceflary  to  abolUh  oldtaltitutiQns^  tha» 
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to  introduce  new  one&4  and  if  thb  raftu-inaticm  be 
kept  (leadily  in  view,  and  not  puflied  farther  at  any 
time  than  €ircumllance&  render  expeii^nt,  or  the 
ideas  of  the  times  recomoaend,  the  efftntiai  prtnct« 
pies  of  a  more  perfed  order  of  things,  will  gradual* 
ly  eftabliih  theaifelves,  without  any  conyulfioo. 

According  to.  this  view  of  tlie  fubjed,  the  fpecii« 
lation  concerning  the  perfed:  order  of  fociety,  is  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  defcription  of  the  ultimate 
obje&s  at  which  the  ftatesman  ought  to  aim«  The 
tranquillity  of  his  adminiftration,  aind  the  immediate 
fucceis  of  bis  meafures,  dej>end  on  his  good  fenie,  and 
his  praAical  ikilL  And  his  theoreticsu  principles  on^ 
ly  enable  him  to  dired  his  meaiures  fieadliy  and 
wifely,  to  promote  the  improvement  and  happinefs 
of  mankind  ;  and  prevent  hint  from  being  ever  led 
aftray  from  thefe  important  objeds,  by  more  iimited 
views  of  temporary  expedience.* 
*.  .  .  • 

.  *  The  foregoing  observaiions  oo  the  gcoeral  aim  of  the 
CEcooomical  System  refer  solely  (as  must  appear  evident 
to  those  tvho  have  perused  them  with  attentioo)  to  the  doc«  v 
trines  it  contains  on  the  article  of  Political  Economy.  The 
Theory  of  Government  which  it  inculcates,  is  of  the  most 
dangerous  tendency  ;  recommendiog»  in  strong  and  unqual* 
ificd  terms,  an  unmixed  despotism  ;  and  reprobating  aU 
constitutional  checks  on  the  sovereign  autliority.  ,  Many 
English  writers,  indeed,  with  an  almost  incredible  iguor'^ 
ance  of  the  works  which  they  have  presumed  to  censure* 
have  spoken  of  them,  as  if  they  encoutaged  poliiical  princi- 
ples of  a  very  different  complexion  ;  but  the  tru  h  is,  that 
the  disciples  of  ^esnai  (without  a  single  exception)  car- 
ried their  zeal  for  the  pciwer  oi  the  monarch,  and  wbut 
they  called  the  Unity  of  Legislation^  to  so  extravagant  a 
len^gth,  as  to  treat  with  contempt,  those  mixed  establish- 
ments which  allow  any  share  whatever  of  legislative  infiu* 
ence  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  On  tbe  one  haii<), 
the  evidence  of  this  system  appeared  to  its  panisana  so 
complete  and  irresistible,  that  they  flattered  tbeinselves 
monarcbs  would  soon  see  with  an  intuitive  conviction,  the 
identity  of  their  own  interests  wiih  those  of  the  SAtiona.  thegr 
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.  Before  ckAng  this  dHqui^tion,  it  may  be  proper  ^ 

for  me  to  atteoifit  to  obviate  a  little  more  fiiUy  than 
I  ha,ve  doiie^'  an  objeftion  which  has  been  frequentty 
dhrawfi  feom  the  paft  experience  of  mankind,  againft  ' 

that  iitppofition  of  their  progreffive  improvement:, 
on  which  all  theforegmng  reafonings  proceed. 
Hem  mournful  are  the  vidffitudes  which  hillory  ex* 
hibits  to  us^  in  the  courfeof  human  affairs ;  and  how 
little  fioundation  do  they  a£ford  to  our  (anguine  prof« 
pei^  concerning  futurity  !  If^  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
earth  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
we  now  fee  the  moft  fplendid  exertions  of  genius, 
and  the  happiell  forms  of  civil  policy,  we  behold 
others  which,  in  antient  times,  were  the  fea^  0I 

are  c^led  to  govern  ;  aQd,  on  the  other  bandit  they  con  ten- 
ded, th^t  it  is  only  under  ihn  strong  and  steady  govern  moot 
of  a  race  of  hereditary  princes,  uodisuacted  by  the  prejudi- 
ces and  local  interests  which  warp  the  deliberations  of 
popubr  assemblies,  that  a  gradual  and  systematical  approach 
can  t>e  made  fo  tlie  penfection  af  Taw  and  policy.  The  ve» 
ry  first  of  ^uesnaVs  maxims  states,  as  a  fund^memai  prin« 
ciple,  that  the  sovereign  authority,  unrestrained  by  any 
conatitufional  checks  or  balances,  should  be  lodged  in  the 
-hands  of  a  single  person  ;  and  the  same  doctrine  is  main* 
lained  zealously  by  all  his  followers  ; — hy  none  of  them 
tno^e  explicitly  than  by  Mercier  dt  la  Riviere^  whose  trea- 
'%h6  on  *^  the  natural  and  easemial  order  of  political  socie* 
f teSi,'*  might  have  beed  expected  to  attract  some  notice  in 
ihis  coqntry,  from  the  praise  which  Mr.  Smith  has  bestow- 
ed €>n  the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  and  the  distinctness  ot  hi^ 
arrangement. 

If  some  individuals  who  formerly  professed  an  enthusF- 
!«9th:  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  this  sect,  have,  at  a  later 
period  of  "their  lives,  distinguished  themselves  by  an  enthu- 
siasm no.  less  ardent  in  opposition  to  the  principlea  advao* 
eed  in  their  writings,  the  fact  only  affords  an  additional  il« 
lustration  of  a  truth  verified  by  daily  experience,  that  the 
fnoat  solid  foundation  for  political  consistency  is  a  spirit  of 
'moderation,  and  that  the  most  natural  and  easy  of  all  trans- 
itiofis  is  from  the  violence  and  intolerance  of  one  extreme 
'to  tlipae  of  anothen     [thte  to  stcond  JEdiihn,}- 
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fcieace,  ofxivHizatioo^and  of  liberty,  at  pre&nt  itm" 
xoeried  io  fuperfiition,  and  laid  wafte  by  defpotifm. 

After  a  fbort  period  of  civil,  of  military,  and  of 
literary  glory,  the  profped  has  changed  at*  once  ; 
the  career  of  degeneracy  has  begun,  and  has  proceed- 
ed  till  it  could  advance  no  farther  ;  br  fome  unfore- 
seen calamity  has  occurred,  which  has  obliterated^ 
for  a  time,  all  memory  of  former  improvements^ 
and  has  cpndemned  mankind  to  re-trace,  ftep  by 
ilep,  the  iame  path  by  which  their  forefathers  had 
rifen  to  greatnefs.  In  a  word ;  on  fuch  a  retrofped- 
ive  view  of  human  aflfairs^  man  appears  to  be  the 
mere  fport  of  fortune  and  of  accident ;  or  rather, 
be  shears  to  be  doomed,  by  the  condition  of  his* 
43ature,  to  ran  alternately  the  career  of  improvement 
and  of  degeneracy  ;  and  to  realife  the  beautiful  but 
melancholy  fable  of  Sifyphus,  by  an  eternal  renova- 
tion of  hope  and  of  difappointment. 

Ill  oppofition  to  thefe  diicouraging  views  of  the 
&ue  and  profped  of  man  i   it  may  be  remarked  in 
general,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  latter  ages,  a  va- 
riety of  events  have  happened  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  which  render  the  condition  of  thehuman 
race   effentially   different  from  what  it  ever  was 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  }  and  which,  of  coa- 
iequence^  render  all  our  reafonings  concerning  their 
future  fortunes,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  mere- 
^ly  on  their  paft  experience,  unphilofophical  and  in>- 
conclufive.     The  alterations  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  art  of  war,  in  confequence  of  the  inventionr  of 
fire-arms,  and  of  the  modern  fcience  of  fortification^ 
have  given  to  civilized  nations  a  fecurity  againfi  the 
irruptions  of  barbarians,  which  they  never  before 
pofleffed.     The  more  extended,  and  the  more  con- 
ftant  intefcourfe,  which  the  improvements  in  com- 
xnerce  and  in  the  art  of  navigation  have  opened, 
among  the  diftant  quarters  of  the  globe,  cannot  fa|l 
to  operate  in  undermining  local  and  naticMaal  prejt^ 
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dices,  and  in  imparting  to  the  whole  fpecies  the  in- 
telle^al  acquifitions  of  each  particular  community. 
The  accumulated  eKperience  of  ages  has  already 
taught  the  rulers  of  mankind,  that  the  moft  fruitful 
and  the  moft  permanent  fources  of  revenue,  are  to  be 
derived,  not  from  conquered  and  tributary  provin^ 
ces,  but  from  the  internal  prolperity  and  wealth  o€ 
their  own  fubje^ :— and  the  fame  experience  now 
begins  to  teach  nations,  that  the  increafe  of  their  own 
wealth,  fo  far  from  depending  on  the  poverty  and 
depreffion  of  their  neighbors,  is  intimately  conned- 
ed  with  their  induftry  and  opulence  ;  and  confe* 
quently,  that  thofe  commercial  jealoufies,  which 
have  hitherto  been  fo  fertile  a  fource  of  animofity 
among  cfifierent  ftates,  are  founded  entirely  on 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  Among  all  the  circum« 
fiances,  however,  which  diftinguiih  the  prefent  ftate 
of  mankind  from  that  of  antient  nations,  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  is  by  far  the  moft  important ;  and^ 
indeed,  this  fingle  event,  independently  of  ^very  oth« 
^f,  is  fufficient  to  change  the  whole  couKe  of  human 
affairs.  "^ 

The  influence  which  printing  is  likely  to  have  oii' 
the  future  hiftory  of  the  world,  has  not,  I  think, 
been  hitherto  examined,  by  philofophers,  with  the 
attention  which  the  importance  of  the  fubjed  de« 
ferves.  One  reafon  for  this  may,  probably,  have 
been,  that,  as  the  invention  has  never  been  made  but 
once,  it  has  been  coniidered  rather  as  the  efie6fc  of  a 
foftunate  accident,  than  as  the  refult  of  tbt^e  general 
'Caufes  on  which  the  progrefs  of  fociety  feems  to  de- 
pehd*  But  it  may  be  reafonably  queflioned, -how 
fzT  this  idea  be  juft.  For,  although  it  {hould  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  invention  of  printing  was  accidental, 
with  refpeft  to  the  individuarwho  made  it,  it  may, 
with  truth,  be  coniidered  as  the  natural  refult  of  a 
ftate  of  the  world,  when  a  number  of  great  and  con* 
tiguous  nations  arc  all.  engaged  in  the  iludy  of  lite^ 
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ntiire,inthe  purfuitof  fcience,and  in  tlie  prafUce 
of  the  arts  ;  infomuch,  that  I  do  not  think  it  extra- 
^vagant  to  affirm,  that,  if  this  invention  had  not  been 
made  by  the  particular  perfon  to  whom  it  is  afcribed, 
the  fame  art,  or  fome  anaiagous  art,  anfwering  a  fim- 
ilar  purpofe,  would  have  infallibly  been  invented  by 
fome  other  perfon,  and  at  no  very  diftant  pbriod« 
The  art  of  printing,  therefore^  is  intitled  to  be  con* 
fidered  as  a  ftep  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  man,  no 
lefs  than  the  art  of  writing ;  and  they  who  are  fcep^ 
tical  about  the  iiiture  progreis  of  the  race,  merely  in 
eonfequence  of  its  paft  hiftory,  resdbn  as  unphilo^ 
fophically,  as  the  member  of  a  favage  tribe,  who,  de- 
riving his  own  acquaintance  with  former  times  from 
oral  tradition  only,  Ihould  eflFed  to  call  in  quefiion 
the  efficacy  of  written  records,  in  accelerating  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge  and  of  civilization. 

What  will  be  the  particular  eSe&s  of  this  inven* 
tion,  (which  has  been,  hitherto,  much  checked  in  its 
operation,,  by  the  reftraints  on  the  liberty  of  the 
pre&  in  the  ^eater  part  of  Europe,)  it  is  beyond  the 
teach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjedure ;  but,  m  gen> 
eral,  we  may  venture  to  predi<fl  with  confidence, 
that,  in  every  country,  it  will  gradually  operate  to 
widen  the  circle  of  fcience  and  civifiization  ;  t6  dif- 
tribute  more  equally,  among  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  the  advantages  of  the  political  union  ; 
and  to  enlarge  the  balis  of  equitable  governments, 
by  increafiiig  the  number  of  thofe  who  underftand 
their  value,  and  are  interefted  to  defend  them.  The 
fcience  of  legiflation,  too,  with  all  the  other  branches 
of  knowledge  which  are  conneded  with  human  im- 
provement, may  be  expeded  to  advance  with  rapidi- 
ty ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  opinions  and  inftitu- 
tions  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  to  juftice,  they 
will  belecured  againfi  thofe  revolutions  to  which  hu- 
man affairs  have  always  been  hitherto  fubjed.  OpMh 
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The  revolutions  incident  to   the  democritkal 
ftates  of  antiquity  fur niih  no  folid  obiedion  to  the 
foregoing  obfervations :  for  none  of  thefe  ftate^^  en^^ 
joyed  the  advantages  which  modern  times  derive 
from  the  difiufion,  and  from  the  rapid  circulation  of 
of  knowlec^e.    In  thefe  ftates  moft  of  the  revoHi- 
tioBS  which  happened,  arofe  from  the  ftruggles  of 
demagogues,  who  employed  the  pailians  of  the  muU 
titude,  in  fubferviency  to  their  own  intereft  and  am* 
bition  ;  and  to  all  of  them,  the  ingenious  and  ftrik. 
ing  remark  of  Hobbes  will  be  found  applicable  ; 
that  <*  Democracy  is  nothing  but  an  ariftocracy  of 
*^  orators,  interrupted  fometinies  by  the  temporary 
^  monardiy  of  a  fidgle  orator/^     While  this  contin- 
ued to  be  the  cafe,  democratkal  conftitutions  were, 
undoubtedly,  the  moft  unfavorable  of  any  to  the . 
tranquillity  of  mankind ;  and  the  only  way  to  pret 
ferve  the  order  of  foctety  was,  by  fkilfuUy  baian- 
dng  againft  each  other,  the  prejudices,  and  the  fepa^ 
rate  interefts,  of  different  orders  of  citizens^.    That 
fuch  balances,  however,  will  every  day  become  lefi 
necefiary  for  checking  the  turbulence  of  th^  demo- 
cratical  fpirit  |n  free  governments,  appears^  probable 
Irom  this ;  that  among  the  various  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  one  of  the 
greateft  is,  the  effeA  which  it  muft  neceflarily  have 
in  diminifhing  the  influence  of  popular  eloquence  ; 
both  by  curing  men  of  thofe  prejudices  upon  which 
it  operates,  and  by  fubjefting  it  to  the  irrefiilible 
control  of  enlightened  opinions.    In  the  republicem 
ftates  of  antiquity,  the  eloquence  of  demagogues  was 
indeed  a  dangerous  engine  of  £sdi^n,  while  it  afpif- 
ed  to  govern  nations  by  its  unlimited  fway  in  dl« 
re&mg  popular  councils^     But,  now,  when  the  effu- 
fions  of  the  orator  are,  by  ifieans  of  the  prefs,  iub- 
jedied  to  the  immediate  tribunal  of  an  inquifitive 
age,  the  eloquence  of  legiflative  afiemblies  is  forced 
to  borrow  iXB  tone  Icom  ihe^(pkit  of  the  times'  }^and 
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if  it  retain  its  afcendant  in  human  affairs,  it  can  only 
be,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  prevailing  caufe,  and  to 
the  permanent  interefts  of  truth  and*of  freedom. 

Of  the  progrefe  which  may  yet  be  made  in  the 
different  branches  pf  moral  and  political  philofophy, 
we  may  form  fome  idea,  from  what  has  already  hap* 
pened  in  phyfics,  fince  the  time  that  Lord  Bacon 
united,  in  one  ufefd  diredaon,  the  labors  of  thofe 
who  cultivate  that  fcience.  At  the  period  when  he 
wrote,  phyfics  was  certainly  in  a  mori&  hopelefs 
fiate,  than  that  of  moral  and  political  philofophy  iii 
the  prefent  age.  A  perpetual  fucceiCon  of  chimer- 
ical theories  had,  tilt  then,  amufed  the  world ;  and 
the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  the  cafe  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  lame  for  ever.  Why  then  (hould 
we  defpair  of  the  competency  of  the  human  faculties 
to  eftablifh  folid  and  permanent  fyftems,  upon  other 
fubjedls,  which  are  of  ftill  more  ferious  importance  ? 
Phyfics,  it  is  true,  is  free  from  many  difficulties 
which  obilruA  our  progrefs  in  moral  and  political 
inquiries ;  but,  perhaps,  this  advantage  may  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  they 
have  to  engage  a  more  univerfal,  and  a  more  ear- 
ficft  attention  in  confequence  of  theif  coming  home 
more  immediately  to  our  **  bufinefs  and  our  bo- 
foms/*  When  thefe  fciences  too  begin  to  be  profe- 
cuted  on  a  regular  and  fyftematical  plan,  their  im- 
provement will  go  on  with  an  accelerated  velodty'J 
not  only  as  the  number  of  fpeculative  minds  will  be 
every  day  increafed  in  the  diffufion  o/  knowledge, 
but  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  juft  /tiles  of  inquiry 
will  more  and  more  place  important  difcoveries 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  underftanUings.  **Such 
"  rules,"  (fays  Lor^  Bacon)  **  do,  in  Vome  fort,  e» 
•*  qual  men's  wits,  and  leave  no  great  advantage  or 
**  pre-eminence  to  the  perfeft  and  excellent  motions 
•*  of  the  fpiHt.  To  draw  a  flraight  line,  or  to  de- 
f  fcribe  acirde^by  aim  of  hand  only^  thare  niuft  ht 
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^*  a  great  difference  between  an  unfteady  and  an  un- 
^*  pradifed  hand,  and  a  fteady  and  pradifed ;  but,  ta 
^^  do  it  by  rule  or  compafs,  it  is  much  alike." 

Nor  muft  we  omit  to  mention  the  value  which 
the  art  of  printing  comitiunicates  to  the  moft  limit* 
ed  exertions  of  literary  induftry,  by  treafuring  them 
up  as  materials  for  the  future  examination  of  more 
enlightened  inquirers.  In  this  refped  the  prefs  be- 
fiows  upon  the  fciences,  an  advantage  fomewhat  a- 
jialogous  to  that  which  the  mechanical  arts  derive 
from  the  divifion  of  labpr.  As  ii)  thefe  arts,  the 
exertions  of  an  uninformed  multitude,  are  united  by 
the  comprehenfive  ikill  of  the  artift,  in  the  acccon* 
pliihment  of  effeds  ailoniihing,  by  their  magnitude, 
and  by  the  complicated  ingenuity  they  difplay ;  fo, 
in  the  fciences,  the  observations  and  conje<flures  of 
obfcure  individuals  on  thofe  fubjeds  which  are  lev* 
el  to  their  capacities^  and  which  fall  under  their  own 
immediate  notice,  accumulate  for  a  courfe  of  years; 
till  at  laft,  fome  philoibpher  arifes,  who  combines 
thefe  fcattered  materials,  and  exhibits,  in  his  fyftem, 
not  merely  the  force  of  a  fingle  mind,  but  the  intel- 
ledual  power  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

It  is  upon  thefe  laft  confiderations,  much  more 
th^n  on  the  efforts  of  original  genius,  that  I  would 
reft  my  hopes  pf  the  progrefs  of  the  race.     What 

fenius  alone  could  accomplilh  in  fcience,  the  world 
as  already  feen :  and  I  am  ready  to  fubfcribe  to  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  think,  that  the  fplendor  of  its 
paft  exertions  is  not  likely  to  be  obfcured  by  the 
fame  of  future  phiiofophers.  But  the  experiment 
yet  remains  to  be  tried,  what  lights  may  be  thrown 
on  the  moft  important  of  all  fubjeds,  by  the  free 
difcuflions  of  inquiiitive  nations,  unfettered  by  prej«' 
udice,  and  ftimulated  iii  their  inquiries  by  every 
motive  that  can  awaken  whatever  is  either  generous 
or  felfiih  in  human  nature.  How  trifling  are  the 
i^ffeds  which  the  bodily  ftrength  of  an  individual  \^ 
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able  to  produce,  (however  grwt  m^y  be  his  nat;»ral 
endowments,)  when  coippared  with  thofe  which 
have  been  acqompliihed  \>y  the  confpiring  force  of  an 
wdinary  muhittide  ?  It  wafi  not  the  fingle  arm  of  a 
Tbeieu9,  or  a  Hercules,  but  th?  hands  of  fuch  men  as 
ourfelves,  that,  in  ancient  Egypt,  raifed  thofe  mon-» 
uments  of  archited:ure,  which  remain  from  age  ^a 
age,  to  atteft  the  wonders  pf  cptnbined  and  of  per* 
fevering  induflry  ;  and,  while  th^y  humble  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual,  to  ex^lt  the  dignity,  and 
to  animate  the  labors,  of  the  fpecies. 

Thefe  views  with  refp^ft  to  the  probable  improve* 
ment  of  the  world,  are  fo  conducive  to  the  comfort 
pf  thofe  who  entertain  then^  that  ev^n»  although 
they  were  founded  in  delufion,  a  wife  man  would 
be  difpofed  to  cherifli  them-  What  ihould  have  in* 
duced  fome  refpe<^ahle  writers  tp  controvert  them^ 
with  (b  great  an  afperity  erf  e^preflipn,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conjefture ;  for  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 
truth,  their  pra^cal  tendency  is  furely  favorable  to 
human  happinefi ;  nor  can  that  temper  of  mind, 
which  difpofes  a  man  to  give  them  a  welcome  recep?- 
tion,  be  candidly  fufpefted  of  defigns  hoftile  to  the 
interefts  of  humanity.  One  thing  is  c^rtain>  that 
the  greateft  of  all  obftades  to  the  improvement  of 
the  world,  is  that  prevailing  belief  of  its  impropabilf 
ity,  which  damps  the  exertions  of  fo  many  individ* 
uals  ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  contrao'y  opiur 
ion  becomes  general,  it  realifes  the  event  which  it 
leads  us  to  anticipate.  Surely,  if  any  thing  caa  have 
a  tendency  to  call  forth  in  the  public  fervice  the  ex- 
ertions of  individuals,  it  muft  be  an  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  work  in  which  they  are  confpiring, 
and  a  belief  of  the  permanence  of  thofe  benefits, 
which  they  confer  on  mankind  by  every,  attempt. to 
'  inform  and  to  enlighten  them.  :  As  in  ancient  Romje, 
therefore,  it  was  regarded  as  the  tnark  of  a  goqd 
citizen,  never  to  defpair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  le- 
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;{mUic ;«— ^o  the  gctod  citizen  of  the  world,  whatev- 
er may  be  the  political  afped  of  his  own  times*  will 
never  defpair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  ; 
but  will  ad  upon  the  conviAion,  that  prejudice^ 
ilavery,  and  corruption,  muft  gradually  give  way  to 

^  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue  ;  and  that,  in  the  moral 
world,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  the  farther  oyr  ob« 
feryatioQS  extend,  and  the  longer  they  are  continu* 

^  ed,  the  more  we  Ihall  perceive  of  order  and  ot  be* 
ne/olent  defign  in  the  univerfe. 

Nor  id  this  change  in  the  conditicm  of  Man,  in 
confequence  of  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  by  any  means 
<:ontrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  his  natural  hifto- 
ry.  In  the  infancy  of  the  individual,  his  exifience 
is  preferved  by  inftin&s,  which  di£appear  afterwards, 
when  they  are  no  longer  neceflary.  In  the  iavage 
fiate  of  our  fpecies,  there  are  inftinds  which  feem  to 
form  a  part  of  the  human  conftitution ;  and  of  which 
no  traces  remain  in  thofe  periods  of  fociety  in  which 
their  u&  is  fuperfeded  by  a  more  enlarged  experi- 
ence. Why  then  ihould  we  deny  the  probability  o£ 
fomething  fimilar  to  this,  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind 
considered  in  their  political  capacity  ?  I  have  already 
had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  governments  which 
the  world  has  hitherto  feen,  have  feldom  or  never 
taken  their  rife  from  deep-laid  fchemes  of  human 
policy.  In  every  ftate  of  fociety  which  has  yet  ex- 
ifted,  the  multitude  has,  in  general,  aded  trom  the 
immediate  impulfe  of  paiSon,  and  from  the  preflure 
of  their  wants  and  neceffities ;  and,  therefore,  what 
we  commonly  call  the  political  order,  is,  at  leaf!  in  a 
glreat  meafure,  the  refult  of  the  paffions  and  wants  pf 
man,  combined  with  the  drcumftances  of  his  fitua- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  chiefly  the  refult  o£ 

'  the  wifdom  of  nature.  So  beautifully,  indeed,  do 
thefe  paffions  and  drcumliances  ad  in  fubfervienig^ 
to  h^r  defigns,  and  fo  invariably  have  they  been 
found.  In  the  hiftory  of  paft  ages,  to  condud  him 
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in  time  to  certaiii  beneficial  arrangements,  that  W 
can  hardly  bring  oiirfelves  to  believe,  that  the  end 
Ivas  not  fbhefeen  by  thofe  who  were  engaged  ih  the 
purfuih  Even  in  thofe  rude  periods  of  fociety, 
when,  like  the  lower  animals,  he  follows  blindly  his 
inftindive  principles  of  aftion,  he  is  led  by  an  inviii* 
ble  hand,  and  contributes  his  fhare  to  the  execution 
of  a  plan,  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  which  hfr 
has  no  conception.  The  operations  of  the  bee, 
when  it  begins,  for  the  firft  time,  to  form  its  cell,, 
tonveys  to  us  a  llriking  image  of  the  efforts  of  un- 
enlightened Man,  in  condu£&ig  the  operations  bf  an 
infant  government. 

A  great  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mentioned, 
which  are  found  to  prevail  univerfally  among  our 
fpecies  in  certain  penods  of  fociety,  and  which  feem 
to  be  eflentially  neceflary  for  maintaining  its  order,, 
in  agies  when  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
purpofes  for  which  gdvernttients  are  infiitiited.  As 
fociety  advances,  thefe  prejudices  gradually  Ibfe  their 
influehce  on  the  higher  clafles,  aiid  would  probably 
fooh  difappear  altogether,  if  it  were  not  found  ex- 
pedient la  prolong  their  exiftence,  as  a  fource  of  au- 
thority over  the  multitude.  In  an  a^e,  howiever, 
of  univerfal  and  of  uhreftraihed  diicuffion,  it  is  im- 
poiUble  that  they  can  loing  maintain  their  emjDire  ; 
nor  ought  we  to  regret  their  decline,  if  the  impor- 
tant ends  to  which  they  have  been  fubfervfent  m 
the  paft  experience  of  mankiiid,  are  found  to  be  ac- 
comphiSied  by  the  growing  light  of  philofophy.  On 
this  fuppofition,  a  hiftory  of  human  prejudices,  jis 
far  is  they  have  fupplied  the  place  of  rnore  enlarged 
poJittcal  views,  may,  at  fotne  future  period,  furnish 
to  the  philofopher  "a  fubjeQ:  of  fpecuhtion,  ho  le& 
Ijleafing  and  inftrudive,  than  that  beneficent  wifdoih 
of  nature,  which  guides  the  operations  <tf  the  lower 
animals ;  and  which,  even  in  our  own  fpecies,  takes 
upon  itfelf  the  care  6(  the  individual  in  tiie  in£incf 
Ckf  huuian  reafon. 
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I  have  only  to  ofaTerye  farther^tbat,  in  proportion 
4S  thefe  profpeds,  with  r^fpeft  to  the  progrefs  of 
reafon^  the  difFufipn  of  knowledge,  and  the  con£^• 
^uent  iijnprovement  of  mankind,  fliall  be  realifed  ; 
£he  political  hiftory  of  the  world  will  6e  regulated 
;by  fteady  apd  uniform  canfes,  and  the  philosopher 
will  be  gabled  to  iorm  probable  conjedlures  witb 
jrefped  to  the  future  courfe  of  human  ^flairs. 

It  is  juIUy  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume^  that  ^^  what 
^'  depends  on  a  few  perfons  is,|q  a  gre^  m.eaflire,  to 
^^  be  afcribed  to  chance,  or  fecret  and  unknown 
:*^  caufes :  what  arifes  from  a  great  number,  may  of- 
^*  ten  be  accounted  for  by  .determinate  and  known 
^^  caufe^."  "  To  judge  by  this  rule,'*  (he  continues,) 
^^  the  domeCUc  and  the  gradual  revolutions  of  a  ftate 
^^  mud  be  a  more  proper  obje£t  of  reafoning  and  ob* 
^'  feryaition,  tbaii  the  foreign  and  ,the  yiolentt,  which 
are  comnxonly  produced  by  £ngle  perfons,  and  are 
mpre  iiflqenced  by  whim,  fcrfly,  ,or  caprice,  .than 
by  general  paffions  and  intereftft.  The  deprefiion 
"^^  of  the  Lords,  and  rife  of  the  Gommons,  !in  £ng« 
^*  land,  after  the  fiatutes  of  alienation  and  the  ijx« 
-^  creafe  of  trade  and  induftry,  are  liiore  eafily  ac- 
^*  CQunted  for  by  general  principles  than  the  depret 
Con  of  the  Spanilh,  and  rife  of  the  French  moma;- 
chy,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  Had 
Harry  the  Fourth,  Cardinal  Richlieu,  and  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  been  Spaniards  j  and  Philip  the 
^'  Second,  Third  and  Fourth,  and  Charles  the  Sec- 
*^  ond,  been  Frenchmen  ;  the  hiftory  of  thefe  na- 
**  tions  had  been  entirely  reverfed," 

From  thefe  principles,  it  would  feem  to  be  -a  ne- 
ceflary  confequence,  thar,  in  proportion  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  fliall  operate  which  I  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  illuflrate,  the  whole  fyftem  of  human  affairs 
including  both  the-domeftic  order  of  fociety  in  par- 
ticular ftates,  and  the  relations  which  exift  among 
different  communities,  in  confequence  of  war  and 
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negodation,  will  be  fubjeAed  to  the  influence  of 
caufes  which  are  *^  known  and  determinate."  Thofe 
domeftic  afiairs,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hunne,  are 
already  proper  fubjeds  of  reafoning  and  obfervation, 
in  confequence  of  their  dependence  on  general  in- 
tereft9  and  paffions,  will  become  fo,  more  and  more, 
daily,  as  prejudices  fhall  decline,  and  knowledge  &alt 
be  diffufed  among  the  lower  orders :  while  the  re- 
lations among  the  different  ftates,  which  have  depen- 
ded hitherto,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  ^*  whim» 
**  folly,  and  caprice,  of  fingle  perfons,  will  be  erad- 
ually  more  and  more  regulated  by  the  general  mter- 
efts  of  the  individals,  who  compoie  them,  and  by 
the  popular  opinions  of  more  enlightened  times. 
Already,  during  the  very  Ihort  interval  which  has 
elapfed  fince  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings^ 
an  aftonifhing  change  has  taken  place  in  Europe. 
The  myfteries  of  courts  have  been  laid  open  ;  the 
influence  of  fecret  negociation  on  the  relative  fitua- 
tion  of  ftates  has  declined ;  and  the  ftudies  of  thofe 
men  whofe  public  fpirit  or  ambition  devotes  them 
to  the  fervice  of  their  country,  have  been  diverted 
from  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  the.  details  of  the 
diplomatic  cocle,  to  the  liberal  and  manly  purfuics  of 
political  philofophy. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

THE  fubject  on  which  1  am  now  to  enter,  natu« 
rally  cfivides  itfelf  into  two  Parts.  The  firft,  relates 
to  the  influence  of  Aflbciation,  in  regulating  the 
fucceffion  of  our  thoughts  ;  the  Second,  to  its  influ* 
ence  on  the  intelledual  powers,  and  on  the  moral 
charader,  by  the  more  intimate  and  indiflbluble  com* 
binations  which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy  and 
in  early  youth.  The  two  inquiries,  indeed  run  in- 
to each  other  ;  but  it  will  contribute  much  to  the 
order  of  our  fpeculations,  to  keep  the  foregoing  ar- 
rangement in  v^ew. 

PART  FIRST. 

r 

OF  TUB  INrMTENCE  6F  ASSOCIATION  IN  KBGULATINO 
THE  SUCCESSION  OF  OUR  THOUGHTS* 

SECTION  I. 

General  Ob/ervaihns  on  this  Part  of  our  Constitution,  and 
on  the  Language  of  Philofophers  with  refpe^l  to  it. 

THAT  one  thought  is  often  fuggefted  to  the  mind 
by  another ;  and  that  the  fight  of  an  external  objed 
often  recals  former  occurrences,  and  revives  former 
feelings,  are  fads  which  are  perfectly  familiar,  even 
to  thofe  who  are  the  lead  difpofed  to  fpeculate  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  their  nature.  In  paffing 
along  a  road  whicb  we  have  formerly  travelled  ia 
^he  company  of  a  friend^  the  pirticul^  of  the  con- 
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^er(atioD  in  which  we  were  then  engaged,  are  fre- 
iquently  fuggefted  to  us  by  the  objed$  we  meet  with. 
In  fuch  a  fcene^  we  recpUed  that  a  particular  fubjed 
was  fiarted  ;  and,  in  palling  different  houfes,  and 
plantations,  and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  dif- 
cuifing  when  we  laft  faw  them,  recur  fpontaneoufly 
to  the  ^leniQry*  The  connexion  w^ich  h  formed 
in  the  noind  between  the  words  of  a  language  an^ 
,the  ideas  they  denote  ;  the  connexion  w^ich  is  for- 
med bejtwpen  the  different  words  of  a  difcourfe  we 
liave  coHan>ltted  to  memory  j  the  connection  be-  • 
tween  the  diffejrent  nptes  of  a  piece  of  mufic  in  the 
-mind  of  the  m.ufician,  are  ^1  obvious  inft^nces  of  th« 
lanje  gaieral  law  of  our  nature. 

The  influwce  ^f  perceptible  objefts  iri  reviving 
former  ihpughts  and  former  feelings,  15  more  pap- 
ticularly  remarkable.  After  time  hfis,  in  forpe  4^* 
gree,  reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a  friend,  how 
wonderfully  are  we  affefted  the  firft  time  we  enter 
the  houfe  where  he  lived  !  Every  thing  we  fee }  the 
^  apartment  where  he  ftudied  ;  the  chair  upon  which 
he  fat,  recal  to  us  the  happinefs  we  have  enjoyed  to- 
l^ethe^  ;  and  we  (hquld  feel  it  a  fc^rt  of  yiolatiqn  f^ 
that  refpedi^epWe^to  hisn^enjory,  to  engage  in  any 
light  or  indifferent  difcourfe  when  fuch  objeSs  are 
b^re  us.  In  the  cafe,  too,  of  thofe  remarkable 
Icenes  which  intereft  the  curioiity,  from  the  memo- 
f^Ie^rfp&^prtranf^^ipns  whi^h  we  have  .be.^ci  ^Cr 
cuftonied  to  conned  with  th^m  in  the^Qoyrfe  of  ,our 
<  iludies,  the  fancy  is  more  awakened  by  the  a^Elual 
fterceptipn  of  the  fceiie  ItfeljF,  than  by  tae  x^ere  con- 
^ptipn  pr  iq^^gination  of  it.  Hefic^  t;he  pleafure  lye  ^ 
enjoy  in  vifiting  cl?iffical  ground  j  in  Ijebolding  the 
4'etreats  icvhich  infpdred  the  genius  of  our  favorite 
;iu*ars,pr,tfee  fields  which  have :be^p  dignified  by 
•exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  How  feqbile  are  the 
^XDOcioAa  prodm:e4  by  the  Uv^Ueft  ^cooc^ptijW  q£ 
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tnodefn  Italy,  to  what  the  poet  fdt,  wh€fl,  atnidft 
the  ruins  of  Rome,  • 

'<  Re  drew  th'  inspiring  breath  of  ahti^nt  arts, 
«  And  trod  the  sacred  walks 

<«  Where;  at  each  step,  intagination  biiras  V^* 

'  The  well-known  effeft  of  a  particular  tUne  on 
6wifs  regiments  when  at  adiftance  frotnhom^,  fuN 
nifhes  a  very  ftriking  illuftratioi^  Of  the  peculilr 
power  of  a  perception,  or  of  an  impreifioh  on  the 
fenfes,  to  awaken  iaflbciated  thoughts  and  (^eeliilgs  ; 
ftnd  humberlefs  fafls  of  a  fimilar  iiature  muft  have 
occurred  to  every  perfdn  of  moderate  fenfibllity,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  owli  experience. 

«  Whilft  we  were  kt  dinner,"  (fays  Captaiti  King;) 
^*  in  this  tniferable  hiit,  on  the  banks  of  th^  riv^ir 
**  Awatlka  ;  the  giiefts  of  a  people  with  Whofe  exift. 
ence  we  had  before  beeh  fcai-ce  acqUaiMed^  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe  5  a  folitarjr, 
**  half. worn  pewter  fpoon,  whoft  map^  Wa»  femitilr 
^*  to  us,  attrafted  out  attentioii ;  and,  dn  exatiiitiii. 
^*  tion,  we  found  it  ftamped  oh  the*  back  with  the 
**  word  London.  I  cannot  pafe  over  this  drcumftance 
**  in  filence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  tnany  pteaiaht 
**  thoughts,  the  anxious  hopes,  and  tender  retHeili'- 
^*  brances,  it  excited  in  us,  Thofe  who  haVe  expte- 
•*  rienced  the  eSe&s  that  long  abfence,  and  extrerte 
*-*  diftance  from  their  native  country,  produce  On  the 
^  mind,  wiH  readily  conceive  the  plezifuf e  fiich  a  tfi- 
^  fling  incident  can  give/' 

The  difference  between  th?  effeft  of  a  perception 
'and  an  idea,  in  awakening  affociated  thoughts  and 
feelings,  is  finely  defcribed  in  the  introdu Aion  to  the 
fifth  book  Dejinibus. 

"  We  agreed,"  (fays  Cicero,)  "  that  we  fhould 
^  take  otar  afternoon's  walk  in  the  acadenrv,  isis  at 

^'**  Quacanqde  ingredimur,**  (says  Cicero,  Ispesiklng  of  Athens,) 
^  in  aliqiiaili  historilam  veetigium  ponimos." 
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**  that  time  of  the  day  it  was  a  place  where  there  wa* 
^  no  refort  of  company.  Accordingly,  at  the  hour 
••  appointed,  we  went  to  Pifo's.  We  paffed  the 
•*  time  in  converfing  on  different  matters  during  our 
^  (hort  walk  from  the  double  gate,  till  we  came  to 
^'  the  academy,  that  juftly  celebrated  fpot  ;  which, 
•♦  as  we  wiihed,  we  round  a  perfeA  folitude,"  *'  I 
•*  know  not,"  (faid  Pifo,)  *'  whether  it  be  a  naturaji 
^  feeling,  or  an  illufion  of  the  imagination  founded 
•*  on  habit,  that  we  are  more  powerfully  aff<^6ted  by 
^  the  fight  of  thofe  places  which  have  been  much 
^  frequented  by  illuftrious  men,  than  when  we  either 
^  liften  to  the  recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their  great 
'*  aAiOns.  At  this  moment,  I  feel  firongly  the  emo- 
**  tion. which  I  fpeak  of.  I  fee  before  me,  the  per« 
•*  feft  form  of  Plato,  who  was  wont  to  difpute  ill 
^^  this  very  place :  thefe  gardens  not  only  recal  him 
^  to  my  memory,  but  prefent  his  very  perfon  to  my 
•*  fenfes,  I  fancy  to  myfelf,  that  here  ftood  Speufipf^ 
^<  pus ;  there  Xenocrates,  and  here,  on  this  bench, 
^^  fat  his  diiciple  Polemo.  To  me,  our  antient  fenate- 
'^<  houfe  feemspeopled  with  the  like  viiionary  Forms; 
*'  for,  often^  when  I  enter  it,  the  ihades  of  Scipio,  of 
*•  Cato,  and  of  Laclius,  and,  in  particular,  of  my  ven- 
^  erable  grandfather,  rife  to  my  imagination.  In 
>*  ihort^  fuch  is  the  eSed:  of  local  fituation  in  recall* 
^*  ing  afibciated  ideas  to  the  mind,  that  it  is  not 
"  without  reafon,  fome  philofophers  have  founded 
^'  on  this  principle  a  fpecies  af  artificial  memory**' 
,  This  influence  of  perceptible  objefts,  in  awaken- 
ing affociated  thoughts  and  affociated  feelings,  feems 
to  arife,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  their  permanent 
operation  as  exciting  or  fuggefting  caufes.  When  a 
train  of  thought  takes  its  rife  from  an  idea  or  con«> 
ception,  the  firfl  idea  foon  difappears,  and  a  feries  of 
others  fucceeds,  which  are  gradually  lefs  and  lef3 
related  to  that  with  which  tne  train  commencefj  ; 
but,  in  the  cafe  of  perception,  the  exciting  cauie 
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'^^  matins  ft^adily  before  us ;  and  all  the  thoughts  and 

feelings  which  have  any  relation  to  it,  crowd  into  the 

'mind  in  rapid  fucceflion ;  ftrengthening  each  otber^s 

;effed:s,  ahd  all  confpiring  in  the  fame  general  im- 

preffion. 

^  I  already  obferyed)  that  the  connexions  which 
texift  among  our  thoughts,  have  been  long  familiarly 
known  to  the  vulgar*  as  well  as  xp  philolopbers.    It 
hj  indeed,  only  of  late,  that  we  have  been  poffelfed 
of  an  appropriated  phrafe  .£0  exprefsthem;  but  that 
the  general  fa(^  is  not  a  recent  difcovery,jnay  be  in- 
ferred from  many  of  the  common  maxims  of  pru- 
dence and  of  propriety,  which  have  plainly  been  lug- 
.  gefied  by  an  attention  to  this  part  of  our  confiitu- 
.  tion*     When  we  lay  it  down,  for  example,  as  a  geti* 
f  ral  rule,  to  avoid  in  converfation  all  expreillons,  and 
^  all  topics  of  difc6u|'fe,  which  have  any  relation, 
however  remote,  to  ideas  of  an  unpleafant  nature, 
we  plainly  proceed  on  the  fuppofition  that  there  are 
.  certain  \  connexions  among  our  thoughts,  which 
have  an  influence  over  the  order  of  their  fucceflion. 
It  is  unneceflary  to  remark,  how  much  of  the  com- 
fort and  good^humor  of  focial  life  depends  on  an  at-, 
tention  to  this  confideration%    Such  attentions  are 
more  particularly  eflential  in  our  intercourfe  with 
men  of  the  world  ;  for  the  commerce  of  fociety  has 
a  wonderful  efieX  in  increaflng  the  quicknefs  and 
:  the  facility  with  which  we  afibciate  all  ideas  which 
have  any  reference  to  life  and  manners  ;*  and,  of 

*  The  saperiority  whieh  the  roan  of  the  world  possesses  over 
.  ^fhe  recluse stadeot,  in  his  knowledge  of  mankindyis  partly  there* 

salt  of  this  quickness  and  facility  of  association.     Those  trifling 

circnnistanees  in  conversation  and  behavior,  which,  tothelatter, 
'  ^eonv^y  only  their  most  obvioos  and  avowed  nvBaning^  lay  open  to 

tlie  former,  many  of  the  trains  of  thought  which  are  .oonneoted 
.    with  them,  and  fireqaentl^  give  him  a  distiqct  view  .afa  character, 

on  that  very  ^ide  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  most  c<mceaied  from 

Ills  obsciTvation. 
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confequence,  it  muft  render  the  fenfibility  afive  ter. 
many  circumftances  ^hich,  from  the  femotenefi  o^ 
their  relation  to  the  fituatioti  and  hifloty  of  the  pat- 
ties, would  other  wife  have  paffed  unnoticed.  < 

When  an  idea,  however,  is  thus  fuggefted  by  affo* 
datioti,  it  produces  a  flighter  impreflfen,  ot,  at  learft^ 
it  produces  its  impreflion  more  gradually,  than  if  k 
were  prefented  more  diredily  and  immediately  te^ 
the  mind.  And  hence,  when  we  are  undier  the  tie- 
ceffity  of  communicating  any  difafgreefable  informal 
t^ion  to  another,  delicacy  leads  us,  inftead  of  mendooK 
ing  the  thing  ttfelf,  to  mention  fomething  elfe  from 
which  our  meaning  may  be  uAderfiood.  In  thii 
manner,  we  prepare  our  hearer^  for  the  unwdcottie 
intelligence. . 

I'he  distindion  between  gro(s  tnd  ddicate  flatt^ry^ 
is  founded  upon  the  fame  principle.  As  nothing  it 
more  ofi^nfive  than  flattery  which  is  dired  and  pc»iit-» 
ed,  praife  is  confidered  as  happy  aad  elegpant,  ki  pro« 
portion  to  the  fliglitnefs  of  the  a&ctaitioiis  by  wUcli 
It  is  conveyed  ♦ 

To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  intro*' 
dues  another,  phildfbphers  have  giveil  the  name  of 
the  Affbciathn  <f  ideas  ;  and,  as  I  would  not  wifli^  ex.* 
cepting  in  a  cafe  of  necefiity ,  ta  depart  from  common 
langiiage^  or  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  charge  of  dcK- 
yenng  ohl  doctrines  in  a  new  fortf),  I  ihall  continue 
to  m^e  ufe  of  the  lame  expreffion.  I  2m  fenfiUe, 
indeed,  that  the  expreffion  is  by  no  m^ansu0e:9^ep- 
tionable  j  and  that,  if  it  be  ufed  (as  it  frequently  has 
been)  to  comprehend  thofe  laws  by  which  the  ftec- 
cfeflibn  of  all  our  thoughts  and  of  ail  our  meiltat  opn. 
erations  is  regulated,  the  word  idea  muft  be  under- 
wood in  a  fenfe  much  mbre  extenfive  than  it  is  com-» 
tnonly  employed  iui  It  is  very  juftly  remarked  by 
Dr.  Rfeid,  that  «  mettibry,  judgment,  ^  reaftuing, 
^*  paffions,  afFeftions,  and  jjurpofes;  in  k  word,  eVc^ 
^^  operation  of  the  mind,  exceptbg  thofe  of  Ibnfe,  is 
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^  «x<it«d  occafiooally  in  the  tr^in  o^  pur  t|&oug]its : 
^  fo  thjAty  if  we  make  tke  train  of  onr  thoughts  to  be 
^  only  a  ttain  of  ideas,  the  word  i^ka  muft  be  under* 
^  ftood  to  denote  all  thefe  opex^tions/'  In  contip* 
uing,  therefore,  to  employ,  %ipon  tlus  futged,  that 
kngtf  age^  j^hich  has  been  confecrated  by  the  pradict 
of  our  befi  philofophicaJ  writers  iq  England,  I  woul^ 
pot  he  underftpod  to  <£ip)itp  the  advantages  which 
ISiight  be  derived  from  the  introduiEHon  of  a  new 
phrafe,  mo^e  pcecafe  and  more  2ipplicable  to  the 

The  ingeittQus  authpr  whom  I  hQ.  quoted,  feems 
itQ  think  that  tb^  ajUbciatm  of  ideas  has  no  claim  to  be 
tOOniider^  as  »n  original  principle,  or  as  an  ultimate 
feft  in  QUjr  nature.  "  1  believe,"  {fays  ,he,)  "  that 
<^  the  pi:igiinjdi{>rinpiples  oiF  fhe  pinid,  p^  which  wj^ 
^  ^«B  give  no  .account,  but  that  iuqh  is  p\ir  confiit^r 
.^^  tiop,  /9^e  naore  in  number  than  is  cQfnmonJy 
**  thoi^igbt.  Pet  we  oijght  pQt  tp  multiply  theqfi 
<^f  wit hoiU  neceffity.  Thfit  trains  of  thinking,  which, 
^^  by  frequent  repetitioii,  have  become  familiar, 
^  fhould  fpcmtaneoufly  offer  themfelves  to  our  fancy, 
.^<  feeois  to  require  no  otbar  original  quality  but  the 
*'  power  of  hslbit.** 

With  this  obfervation  I  cannot  agree  ;  becaufe  I 
Ithink  it  more  philoibphical  to  jrefc^ve  the  power  of 
lii^itinto  the  affociatic»i  of  ide^,  than  to  refolve  the 
^iflcidaitioo  of  ide^s  into  habit. 

The  word  babit^  in  the  ienfe  in  whidi  it  is  com- 
i^^ofily  etnployed)  expr^es  that  facility  which  ^e 
noii^  acquires,  in  all  its  ei^ertions,  both  animal  and 
inteUedual,  in  ccH^feq^ence  of  pradice..  We  apply  it 
to  the  dexterity  of  the  worjkman  i  to  the  extempo- 
SJiX^  fluency  of  the  orator  ;  to  the  rajpidity  of  the 
arithmettcal  accountant*  That  this  facility  is  the 
effbft  dF  praise,  we  know  from  experience  to  be  a 
£»ft :  but  it  does  not  feem  to  be  an  ultimate  fad, 
nor  incapable  x)f  analyfi^. 


iS2  BLEMEKTS  OF  TIfB  PHILOSOPHY 

'  In  thellffay  on  Attention,  I  fliewed  that  the  effefts 
of  practice  are  produced  partly  on  the  body,  and 
partly  on  the  mind.  The  nnufcles  which  we  employ 
in  mechanical  operations,  become  ftronger,  and  be* 
come  more  obedient  to  the  will.  This  is  a  faft,  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  philofophy  will  never  be 
able  to  give  any  explanation,  ^* 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  efFeds  of 
practice  are  produced  partly  on  the  mind  ;  and,  as 
far  as  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  refolvaUe  into  what 
philofophers  cali,  the  ajfqciaiion  of  ideas  ;  or  into  that 
general  faft,  which  Dr.  Reid  himfelf  has  ftated,  "  that 
"  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  repetition, 
^^  have  become  familiar,  fpontaueoufly  offer  them« 
'*  felves  to  the  mind/*  In  the  cafe  of  habits  which 
are  purely  intelledual,  the  effedb  of  pradice  refolve 
themfelves  completely  into  this  principle  :  and  it  ap-^ 
pears  to  me  more  precife  and  mori;  fatisfadory,  to 
Hate  the  principle  itfelf  as  a  law  of  our  confiitution, 
than  to  flur  it  over  under  the  concife  appellation  of 
habiij  which  we  ^Ppiy  in  common  to  mind  and  to 
body. 

The  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  affociate  or 
conneft  its  thoughts  together,  is  fometimes  called 
(but  very  improperly)  the  imagination.  ■■  Between' 
thefe  two  parts  of  our  conftitutioh,  there  is  indeed 
a  very  intimate  relation  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  this  relation,  that  they  have  been  fo  generally  con- 
founded  under  the  fame  name.  When  the  mind  is 
occupied  about  abfent  objefts  of  fenfe,  (which,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  habitually  in  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind,) its  train  of  thought  is  merely  a  feries  of  con- 
ceptions ;  or,  in  common  language,  of  imaginations.*' 
lu  the  cafe,  too,  of  poetical  inutgination,  it  is  the  af- 

*  Accordingly,  Hobbes  calls  the  train  of  thought  in  th«  QUod; 
'<  Comeqaentia  sWe  series  imaginationtim."  *^  Per  seriem  imagU, 
'«  nationum  inte)ligo  s^Gcessi(^leIn  unius  (K>giti^ti9nis  acl  9l^unt""=** 
LiviATHAif,  cap.  iii. 
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fodation  of  ideas  that  fup^lies  the  xnateriak  out  of 
which  its  combinations  are  formed  ;  and  when  fuch 
an  imaginary  combination  is  become  familiar  to  the 
mind,  it  is  the  affociation  of  ideas  that  conned  its 
cfifierent  parts  together,  and  unites  them  into  one 
.  whole.  The  affociation  of  ideas,  therefore,  although 
f)erfeftly  diftinft  from  the  power  of  imagination5  is 
iinmediately  and  efientially  fubfervtent  to  all  its  ex- 
ertions* 

The  laft  obfervation  feems  to  me  to  point  out,  al- 
fO)  the  circumftance  which  has  led  the  greater  part 
of  Englifli  writers,  to  ufe  the  words  Imagination 
and  Fancy  as  fynonymous.  It  is  obvious  that  a  cre- 
ative imagination,  when  a  perfou  pofleffes  it  fo  ha<* 
bitually  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of 
the  charaderiftics  of  his  genius,  implies  a  power  of 
fummoning  up,  at  pteafure,  a  particular  cla&  of 
ideas  ;  and  of  ideas  related  to  each  other  in  a  par* 
ticttkr  manner  ;  which  power  can  be  the  refult  on« 
]y,  of  certain  habits  of  aflbciation,  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  acquired.  It  is  to  this  power  of  the 
mind,which  is  evidently  a  particular  turn  of  thought, 
and  not  one  of  the  common  principles  of  our  nature, 
that  our  beft  writers  (fo  for  as  I  am  able  to  >udge) 
refer,  in  general,  when  ihey  make  ufe  of  the  word 
fancy  :  I  fay,  in  general  j  for  in  difquifitions  rf  this 
for^  in  which  the  beft  writers  are  leldom  pfecife  and 
fteadyinthe  employment  of  words,  it  is  only  to 
their  prevailing  practice  that  we  can  appeal  as  an  au-* 
thority.  What  the  particular  relations  are,  by. 
which  thofe  ideas  are  conneAed  that  are  fubfervi- 
ent  to  poetical  imagination,  I  ihall  not  enquire  at 
prefent.  I  think  they  are  chiefly  thofe  of  refem- 
blance  and  analogy.  But  whatever  they  may  be, 
the  power  of  fummoning  up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  fo 
related,  as  it  is  the  ground- work  of  poetical  genius, 
is  of  fufficient  importance  in  the  hamm  conftitu- 
tiou  toi  deferve  an  appropriated  name  ;  and,  for  this 
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purpofe»  the  word  fancy  would  appear  to-be   the 
moft  convenient  that  our  language  affords. 

Dr»  Reid  k^  fomewhere  obferved,  that  ^^  the  part 
^  of  0ur  cofi^tudon  on  which  the  afiociation  of 
f  *  ideas  depends,  was  called,  by  the  older  Engliih 
H  smt^m^ftmtqff  $r  fancy  ;"  an  ufe  of  the  word,  we 
may  remark^  which  coincides,  in  many  inftancesji 
with  that  whkh  I  propofe  to  make  of  it*  It  differs 
fromit  only  inthis,that  thefe  writers  applied  it  to  the 
^ffodbMaon  of  ideas  in  general,  whereas  I  reftrid:  ii» 
ap[^c»tion  to  that  habit  of  affociatiofi,  which  isfub* 
fervient  to  poetical  imagination. 
.  According  to  the  explanation,  which  has  now 
faeea  given  of  the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this  pow- 
OT  ig  to  coBed  materials  for  the  Ipi^gination ;  an4 
therefore  the  letter  power  prefttppoies  the  former^ 
«?U3e(the  fariDeF  doesiM^t  nece^rily  fiippoie  tl^e 
latter^  A  miin  whple  habits  of  affodation  prefent  t^ 
]d«»  fiMTilh^ratingor  embeUiOliili^g  ;t  fubjecl,  a  ntio^ 
i^r  of  rdG^^bUng  or  of  analogous  ideas^  we  call  tt 
Plan  of  £snqr ;  fa^at  for  ^n  effort  of  imagination,  v^ 
nous  other  powers  are  neceflary,  particularly  th« 
powers  of  tafle  and  of  judgment  ;  without  wjbichs 
we  cap  hope  to  produce  nothing  that  will  bea  iburce 
k>f  pleaibre  to  others.  It  is  the  power  of  fancy  which 
fupplies  the  poet  with  metaphorical  l^tnguage,  and 
jWitb  all  the  analQ^es  which  9ie  tlv5  foundation  cf 
bis  allufions ;  but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination  thujt: 
ereatfes  the  complex  fceiiefi  he  defpribes,  and  the  i^- 
titious  charaders  he  delineates.  To  fancy,  we  ap- 
ply the  epithets  of  rich  or  luxuriant  i  to  jmagiAii'* 
tioD,  thofe  of  beautiful  or  fubUme« 


.    I. 

SECTION  11. 

Of  the  princ^Us  ofafociatku  amaig  our  idemt. 

THE  fads  which  I  fiaf ed  m  the  foroticr  iedton,  t^ 
ifiufirate  the  tendency  of  a  perceptkm,  or  of  aa 
idea,  to  fuggeft  ideas  related  to  it,  ate  io  obvioua  n 
to  be  matter  of  common  remark.  Btit  the  relatsoni 
which  conned  all  our  thoti|;hts  together,  and  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  (ucceflion,  were  but  little 
attended  to  before  the  publication  of  Mr»  iibme't 
writings. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  leaft  con# 
▼etfant  with  the  prefent  ftate  of  metapbyfical  ici^ 
ence,  that  this  eminent  writer  has  atteis^>ied  to  ra» 
duce  all  the  principles  of  afTodation  among  our  idea* 
to  three  :  RefemUance,  Contiguity  in  time  and 
place,  an d  Caufe  and  Efied.  The  attempt  wasgreatii 
and  wcarthy  of  his  genius  ;  but  it  has  been  ihevn  bf 
leveral  writers^  fence  his  time,*  that  his  enumeratioir 
is  not  only  incomplete,  but  that  it  is  even  indiftind^ 
ib  far  as  it  goes. 

*  See  lit  particular,  Lord  Kaimes's  Elements  of  CriticiBoi*  andi 
Dr.  Gerard's  Essay  on  Genius.  See  also  Dr.  Campbell's  Philoeo* 
phy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  i.  p.  I9T. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.^Beattie,  that  something  likean  attempt  t» 
•numerate  the  laws  of  association  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle ;  wbo» 
in  speaking  of  RecoUection,  insinuates,  with  his  usual  brevity^ 
Ihat^*  the  relations,  by  which  we  are  led  from  one  thought  toao- 
•*  other,  in  tracing  out,  or  hmtlng  after  y*  (as  he  c:Uls  it,)  "  any  par- 
*^  IScdiar  thought  which  does  not  immediately  occur,  are  chiefly 
**  three  j  Resemblance,  Contrariety,  and  Contiguity .*• 

Sed  Dtssertattousy  Moral  and  O-itkaiyp*  9.     Also  p.  145w 

The  passage  to  which  Dr.  Beattie  refers,  is  as  follows : 

Aristot.  Je  Memor.  et  Remnisc^  vol.  i.  p.  cai.  Edit^  Dv  \ku 
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It  h  not  neceffary  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  that  I 
fiiould  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  this  par( 
of  Mr.  Hume's  fyftem  ;  or  that  I  fhould  attempt  to 
fpecify  thofe  principles  of  afibdation  which  he  has 
omitted.  Indeed  it  does  not  feem  to  me,  that  the 
jfroblem  admits  of  a  fatisfactory  folution  ;  for  there 
IS  no  poffible  relation  among  the  objeds  of  our 
knowledge,  which  may  not  ferve  to  connect  them 
together  in  the  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  although  ono, 
Numeration  may  be  more  comprehenfive  than  an^ 
othet,  a  perfeftly  complete  enumeration  is  fcarcely 
fo  be  expefted. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  confequence  of  the  relation^ 
among  things,  that  our  notions  of  them  are  aflb* 
ciated :  they  are  frequently  coupled  together  by 
means  of  relations  among  the  words  which  denote 
fhem  ;  fuch  as  a  fimilarity  of  found,  or  other  cir» 
cumftances  ftil!  more  trifling.  The  alliteration  which 
isfo  common  in  poetry,  and  in  proverbial  fayings, 
feems  to  arife,  partly  at  leaft,  from  aflbciations  of 
Ideas  founded  on  the  accidental  circumftance,  of  the 
two  words  which  exprefs  them  beginning  with  the 
fame  letter. 

-  **  But  thousands  die,  without  or  thid  or  that, 
«  Die  5  and  endow  a  College,  or  a  Cat" 

Pope's  Ep.  to  Lord  Batiiurst.' 

"  Ward  tried,  on  Puppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop.'' 

•    Id.  Imitat.  of  Horace. 

J. 

>  '*  Puf&)  powders,  patches  ;  Bibles^  billets  doux'" 

KAFBoftheLocR. 

• 

T*hi8  indeed  pleafes  only  on  flight  occafions,  when  it  ^ 
may  be  fuppofed  that  the  mind  is  in  fome  degree  play- 
ftil,  and  nnder  the  influence  of  thofe  principles  of 
aflbciation  which  commonly  take  place  when  we  are 
carelefs  and  difengaged.  Every  perfon  muft  be  x)f- 
fended  with  the  fecond  line  of  the  following  couplet^ 


A       • 


* 


» 
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whkh  formn  jpsu-tsif  a  very  fublime  deficription  of 
tfae  Divine  power ; 

^        •  ■  J 

:  ^  Bnatbwslii  ear  s^ul,  inibrms  oor  mortal  pait» 
^<«  As  fUI^M  pwleet,  in  a  H*k  as  Heart.'* 

'     E8$AY  6n  Man,  Ep.  !• 

To  thefe  obfervations,  it  may  be  added,that  things 
which  have  no  known  relation  to  each  other  are  of- 
ten affociated,  in  confequence  of  their  producing 
fiinilar  eflfeds  on  the  mind.  Some  of  the  fineft  po« 
^ical  allufions  are  founded  on  this  principle  ;  and 
occordingly^f  the  reader  is  not  pofiefled  of  feniibifity 
congenial  to  that  of  the  poet,  he  will  be  afit  to  over* 
look  their  meaning,  or  to  cenfure  them  as  abfurd. 
iTo  fuch  a  critic  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  vindicate  the 
beauty  of  the  following  ftanza,  in  an  Ode  addrefled 
to  a  Xaj^  by  the  Author  of  the  Seafons'. 

Oh  thdu,  whose  tender,  serioQs  ey« 
Expmsiyeflpeaks  the  soul  I  love ; 
The  gentle  atiure  of  the  dty, 
.  The  pensive  shadows  of  the  grovcw 

I  have  already  faid,  that  the  view  of  the  fubie^ 
which  I  propofe  to  take,  does  not  require  a  complete 
enumeration  of  our  principles  of  ajBbciation.  There 
Ifl^  liowever,  an  important  difiin6iion  among  them, 
to  which  I  ihall  have  occafion  frequently  to  refer  ; 
and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  jtttra^i'^ 
ed  the  notice  of  philofophers.  The  relatione  up- 
on which  fome  of  them  are  founded,  are  perfedly 
obvious  to  the  mind  ;  thofe  which  are  the  founda^ 
tion  of  others,  are  difcovf^red  only  in  confequence  of 
^rticular  efforts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind, 
are  the  rebtions  of  Refemblance  and  Analogy,  of 
Contrariety,  of  '^cinity  in  time  and  place,  and  thofe 
which  arise  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the  foun4 
of  different  words.  Thefe^  in  general,  conned  our 
thou^ti  together^  when  they  are  iuffere^t  to  take 

I  * 
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dietr  natural  iMuitG?»  and  vih»  we  a^  emidmiA  ot 
Kttle  or  no  aftive  cKertioD.  Of  the  latter  iandf  are 
tiie  relations  of  Caufe  and  Efied,  of  Means  and  End^ 
of  Premifes  and  Gondufion  ;  and  thofe  others, which 
regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  phi- 
Ibfopher,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  invefti- 
gation* 

It  is  owing  to  this  diftiodion,  that  tranfidoaty 
which  would  be  highly  offeniivie  in  philofophical 
writings,  are  the  aioft  pleafing  of  any  in  poetry.  In 
the  former  fpecies  of  compoution,  we  exped  to  fee 
an  author  lay  down  a  diftind  plan  or  method,  and  ob- 
ferveit  rigoroufly ;  without  allowing  himfelf  to  ram-  -^ 
ble  into  digreilions,  fuggeAed  by  the  accidental  ideas 
or  expreflions  which  may  occur  to  hiu)  in  his  prog* 
refs.  In  that  ftate  of  nund  in  which  poetry  is  read^ 
fuch  digreffiolis  ^e  nqt  only  agreeable,  biat  necejSary 
to  the  effeft  ;  ai^d  an  arrangen>ent  founded  on  the 
fpontaneous  and  feemingly  cafual  order  of  our 
thoughts,  pleafes  more  than  one  fuggeHed  by  an  ac- 
curate analvfis  of  the  fubjed. 

How  abfurd  would  the  long  digreffionin  praife 
of  laduftry ,  in  Thompfon's  Autumn,  appear,  if  it 
occurred  in  a  prjo^  effay  !r<-a  digreflion,  however, 
which)  in  i^at  beautiful  po^m,  ariies  naturally  and 
infenfibly  irofn  the  view  of  a  lu^niriant  harveft ;  an4 
whicbas  naturally  leads  the  Poet  back  tiothe  points 
wb^re  his  e^urfion  began  : 

All.  is  Hie  gift  of  Industry ;  whate'er 
Exalts,  embellishes,  and  renders  life 
Delightful.     Pensive  Winter,  cheerM  by  hmi> 
Sits  at  4;he  social  fire,  and  happy  hears 
Th'  exobiMM  tempest  idiy  mve  along ; 
His  Iwd^'d  firig^$  deek  the  pudy  Spring ; 
Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  waste  ; 
Nor  to  th*  Autumnal  months  could  thus  transmit 
Those  full,  mature,  immeasurable  stores, 
That  waving  maad^  recal  my  wandering  Song. 


« 
In  €k)klfii!ith?s  IVaMiieR,  the  traolttbns  are  mft« 

agied  wirh  confismmate  skill ;  and  yet,  how  differ# 

ent  from  tbctt  logical- method  whkfa  would  be  iiiiced 

to  a  philofbphical  difcoui^  on  tbe  fiate  of  fodety  ia 

the  different  parts  of  Europe !  Some  of  the  fi^eft  are 

fbggefted  by  the  afib<Hating  principle  of  Contraft* 

Thus,  after  defcribing  the  effeminate  and  deba&d 

Romans,  the  Poet  proceeds  to  the  Swi6 ; 

My  flouly  turn  from  thenv— turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  eUoies  a  noU^race  display. 

And,  after  painting  fome  defe6ls  in  the  manners  of 
this  gallant  but  unrefined  people,  his  thoughts  are 
led  to  thofe  of  the  French : 


Ts  kfaidw  flkieSy  where  g«n1to  ominer^  teign, 
I  t«n-'4«nd  Franoe  4isphiy t  her  bright  donain. 

The  tranfitton  which  occurs  in  the  following  Hnes^ 
feems  to  be  fuggefted  by  the  accidental  mention  of 
a  word  ;  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  happieft  in  oyr 
language.  ^ 

Heavens !  how  anllk^  their  %elgic  Sires  of  old  \ 
&OQgh,  poor,  cdhtent,  ungoveri»abty  bold ; 
War  in  eaefa  breast,  and  fieedom  on.each  brow^ 
How  much  oniike  the  Sons  of  Brit4tifi  now  ! 
—Fired  at  tbe  sounds  vay  Genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies,  where  Britain  courts  the  western  Spring. 

Numberlefs  iUurftratiotis  of  the  fame  remark  might 
be  coReded  from  the  ancient  Poets,  more  particu- 
larly from  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  whfere  the  firtgtn 
br  felicity  of  the  tranfitioiis  has  attraded  the  notice 
even  of  thofe,  who  have  been  the  leaft  difpofed  to  in« 
dulge  themielves  in  philofophical  refinements  con- 
cerning the  jH'inciples  of  Criticifni.  A  celebrated 
inftance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  end  of  the  firft 
Book  :-«the  confideration  of  the  weather  and  of  its 
common  prognoftics  lea<juig  the  fancy,  in  the  firft 
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^ce,  to  thofe  more  extraordinary  pIieAoinefit 
which,  according  to  the  fuperfiitious  belief  of  the 
vulgar,  are  the  forerunners  of  poSlical  Revolutions  ; 
and,  afterwards,  to  the  death  of  Cae(ar,  suid  the  bat- 
^m  of  I%ar&Ka  andPbifipfM.  I'he  siannerm  whicb/^ 
the  Poet  returns  to  his  original  liibjed,  dif  jplays  th}t 
€xquifite  art  which  is  to  be  derived  only  from  the 
diligent  and  ei^ightened  fiudy  of  sature. 

Scilicet  et  tempua  veniet,  cum  fioibus  illis 
.  Agricola^  incurvo  terrain  molitus  aratro, 

Kxe;»a  invcniet  scabri  rubigine  pila  ; 
:    Aut  gt^vibttt  rastris  giileiis  piilsahit  ttvUnes, 

Grandiaque^ffoaftis  mifabit«r  oata^epii^chtjt. 

\ 

The  facility  with  which  ideas  are  afl/Kiated  in  the 
mind,  is  very  diffinrem  in  diflFerent  individi^  t  a 
circumflance  which,  as  I  fhall  afterwards  ihew,  lays 
the  foundation  of  remarkable  varieties  ampiig  liii.en» 
both  in  refped  of  genius  and  6f  cbara^er.  I  am 
inclined,  too,  to  think  that,  in  the  other  fex  (j^oba^ 
bly  in  confequence  of  early  education)  ideas  are  more 
eaiily  aflbdated  together,  than  in  the  minds  of  men* 
Hence  the  livelineS  of  their  fancy,  and  the  (iipert-  ^ 
ority  they  poflels  in  epifiolsury  wricing,  and  in.  thofe 
kinds  of  poetry,  in  which  the  (nrincipal  recommenda* 
tions  are,  eafe  of  thought  and  expreflion.  Hence^ 
too,  the  facility  with  which  tliey  central  or  lofe 
habits,  and  acccnnmodate  their  miqds  to  new  fitua* 
tions  ;  and,  I  may  add^  the  difpc^tion  they  h^ve  to 
fhat  fpedes  offuperAition  which  is  fo^nded  on  acci* 
dental  combinations  of  circumftances*  .  Theinfiu« 
ence  which  this  facility  of  aflbciation  has  on  the  pQW*: 
^er  of  Tafie,  ihall  be  ayfterwards  confidered.  ^ 
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SECTION  lit 

Of  tie  Power  vMcb  the  Mind  has  over  the  Train  cfHi 

TAm^bis* 

BY  means  of  the  Aflbciadon  of  Ideas,  a  cnnftaot 
current  of  thoughts^  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  ii 
made  to  pals  through  the  tnind  while  we  are  awake. 
Sometimes  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the 
thoughts  diverted  into  a  new  channel,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ideas  iii^geft^  by  other  men,  or  of 
the  objeAs  of  perception  with  which  we  are  fur- 
rbmided.  80  completely,  however,  is  the  mind  ia 
thii  particular  fubjefted  to  phyfical  laws,  that  it  has 
he§n  juftly  obfervad,*  we  cannot,  by  an  eflFort  of  our 
yifiJiy  call  up  any  one  thought ;  and  that  the  train  of 
our  ideas  depends  on  caufes  which  operate  in  a  man- 
lier inexplicable  by  us. 

This  cri>fervation,  although  it  has  been  cenfured 
as  paradoxical,  is  alihoft  fel^evident ;  for,  to  call  up 
a. particular  thought,  fuppofes  it  to  be  already  in  the 
mind.  As  I  (hall  have  frequent  occafion,  however, 
to  refer  to  the  obfervation  afterwards,  I  fliall  endea- 
vor to  obviate  the  only  obie£Hon  which,  I  think,  can 
reaicmably  be  urged  againft  it ;  and  which  is  found- 
ed  on  that  operation  of  the  mind,  which  is  common- 
ly ealled  recdle£lion  or  intentional  memiory. 

It  is  evident,  Aat,  before  we  attempt  to  recollefl: 
the-particular  circumflances  of  any  event,  that  event 
in  gi^heiral  mull  havel^en  an  objedt  of  our  attention. 
TB^e  remember  the  oudines  of  the  ftdry,  but  cannot 
at  firft  give  a  complete  account  of  it.  If  we  wilh  to 
recal  thefe  drcumfiances,  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  we  can  proceed,*   We  muft  either  form  dif- 

*  By  Lord  K«na%  aod  otliiR9. 
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ferent  fuppofitions,  and  then  confider  which  of  thefe 
tallies  beft  with  the  other  circumilances  of  the  event ; 
or,  by  revolving  in  our  mind  the  circunoftances  we 
remember,  we  mufi  endeavor  to  excite  the  recolleo 
tion  df  the  other  ctrcumfiances  aflbciated  with  them* 
The  firft  of  thefe  proceffes  is,  properly  fpeaking,  aa 
inference  of  reafon,  and  plainly  furniihes  no  excep* 
tion  to  the  doiftrine  already  delivered.  We  have  an 
iififtance  of  the  other  mode  of  recoUedtiony  when  wie 
are  at  a  lo&  for  the  beginning  of  a  fentence  in  recite 
ing  a  compofition  that  we  do  not  perfectly  remem« 
ber ;  in  which  cafe  we  naturally  repeat  over,  two  at 
three  times,  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding 
fentence,  in  order  to  call  up  the  other  words  which 
mfed  to  be  conneifted  with  them  in  the  memory.  In 
this  inftance,  it  is  evident,  that  the  circumftances  w^ 
defife  to  remember,  are  not  recalled  to  the  mind  in 
Immediate  ccmfeq^ence'  of  an  exertioti  of  voKti^n^ 
but  are  iuggefted  by  fome  other  circumftances  witb 
which  they  are  connected,  independently  of  our  wi})^ 
by  the  hws  of  our  conftitution. 

Notwitbftanding,  however,  the  immediate  dcpen* 
dence  of  the  train  of  our  thoughts  on  the  laws  of 
^flbciaition,  it  mu&  not  be  imagined  that  the  will  pd£> 
fefles  no  influence  over  it.  This  influence,  indeed^ 
is  not  e2:efcifed  cUre^y  and  immediately,  as  we  31*6 
apt  to  fupf>ofe,  on  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  fubjed  : 
but  it  is,  nevertheleis,  very  extenfive  in  its  effeds  | 
and  the  difl^ent  degreesin  which  it  is  poflefled  by 
different  individuals,  conftitute  fome  of  the  moft 
ftriking  inequaliti^  among  men,  in  point  of  intellect 
tual  capacity. 

Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  poffe&s  over  tKc 
train  of  its  thoughts,  the  moft  obvious  is  its  power 
of  fingling  out  any  one  of  them  at  pleafure  ;  of  de>> 
raining  it ;  and  of  mailing  it  a  particular  object  erf 
atttention.  By  doing  fo,  we  not  only  (lop  the  fuc- 
ceffion  that  would  otherwsfe  take  place ;  but  in  con* 
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fcquenoe  of  our  briiigiiig  to  view  the  left  obvioy  s  re* 
htiooa  among  our  ideas,  we  frequently  .divert  the 
current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  chansiel.  If,  for 
example^  v/hen  I  am  indolent  and  inadive,  the  name 
of  Sir  Uaac  Newton  accidentally  occur  to  me,  it  will 
perhaps  fuggeft,  one  after  another,  the  names  of 
fome  other  eminent .  mathematicians  and  aftrono* 
mers,  or  of  fome  of  his  illuftrious  contemporaries  and 
friends :  and  a  number  of  them  may  pafs  in  review 
before  me,  without  engaging  my  curiofity  in  any 
confiderable  degree.  In  a  different  fiaCe  of  mind, 
the  name  of  Newton  will  lead  my  thoughts  to  the 
principal  incidents  of  his  Hfe,  and  the  nKMre  firiking 
features  of  his  chara<9:er :  or,  if  my  mind  be  ardest 
and  vigorous,  will  lead  my  attention  Co  the  iUblime 
difcoveries  he  made  ;  and  gradually  engage  me  in 
fome  philofophical  inveftigation*  To  every  obiefit, 
there  are  others  which  bear  obiaous  and  ftrUdng  re. 
*  lations ;  and  others,  alfo,  whofe  relttion  to  it  doe9 
^  not  readily  occur  to  us,  unlefs  we  dwell  upon  it  ibr 
•fome  time,  and  place  it  before  us  in  di&rent  points 
of  view. 

But  the  principal  power  we  pofleis  over  the  train 
of  our  ideas,  is  founded  on  the  influence  which  our 
habits  of  thinking  have  on  the  laws  of  i^flbdation  ; 
an  influence  which  is  fo  great,  that  we  may  often 
form  a  pretty  flirewd  judgment  concerning  a  man's 
prevailing  turn  of  thought,  from  the  traniittons  he 
makes  in  converfation  or  in  writing*  It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  by  means  of  habit,  a*  particular  aflbciating 
principle  may  be  ftrengthened  to  fuch  a  degree,  as 
to  give  us  a  command  of  all  the  difibrent  ideas  in 
our  mind,  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each  oth- 
er ;  fo  that  when  any  one  of  the  clafs  occurs  to  us 
we  have  almoft  a  certainty  that  it  will  fuggeft  the 
reft.  What  confidence  in  his  own  powers  muft  a 
ipeaker  poflefs,  when  he  rifes  without  premeditation  j 
in  a  popular  aflemUy,  to  amufe  hb  audience  with  a 
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lively  or  an  humorcms  fpeeck  !  Suck  a  oonfideniEie,  11  * 
is  evident^  can  only  arife  from  a  long  efpeiience  ^ 
the  (Irength  of  particular  aflbciating  priociides* 

To  how  great  a  degree  this  part  ci  our  Gonilit!||r» 
tion  may  be  influenced  by  habits  appears  irom  iac^ 
which  are  familiar  to  every  one.   A  man  who  has  an 
ambition  to  become  a  punfier,  feldom  or  never  fails 
in  the  attainment  of  his  obje A ;  that  is,  he  feldom  QT 
never  fails  in  acquiring  a  power  which  other  men  have 
not,  of  fummoBingup,on;(  particular  occafioi^  a  numi* 
ber  of  words  different  froto  each  other  in  qfieaning,  & 
refembling  each  other^  more  or  k(s,  in  found*    I  aUB^ 
inclined  to  think  th^t  even  genuine  wit  is  a  habit  ac» 
quired  in  a  fimilar  way  ;  and  that,  although  ibme 
individuals  may,  from  natural  conftitution,  be  nm0 
fitted  than  others  to  acquire  this  habit ;  it  is  fo«nd» 
ed  in  every  cafe  cm  a  peculiarly  ftrong  aflbciattoft 
among  certain  claffes  ^  our  ideas,  which  gives  tfa^i 
perfon  who  pofleffes  it«  a  command  over  thofe  idea^ 
which  is  denied  to  ordinary  men*    But  there  is  na 
inftance  in  which  the  effe^  of  habits  of  aflbdation  ii 
more  remarkable,  than  in  thofe  men  who  pQ^i^is  a 
^facility  of  rhyming.    That  a  man  ihould  be  able  to 
cxpreis  his  thoughts  perfpicuouily  and  elegantly^  un« 
der  the  reftraints  which  rhyme  impofes,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be 
tz&.    Such  a  power  implies  a  wonderful  command 
both  of  ideas  and  of  expreflbns ;  and  yet  daily  expe* 
rience  ihews,  that  it  may  be  gained  with  very  Uttle 
practice.    Pope  tells  us  with  >efped  to  hlmfelf,  that 
he  could  exprefs  himself  not  only  more  concifely^ 
but  more  eaiily,  in  rhyme  than  in  profe.* 

.  *  <<  When  h^bit  is  oaioe  gained,  nothing  so  easy  as  jmtctiett. 
1^  ««  Cicero  writes,  that ,  Antipater  the  Sidonian  oouJd  pour  forth 

:  ^^  hexan^eters  extempore ;  and  that,  whenever  be  eliose  to  versify, ' 

>  «<  words  followed  him  of  course.    We  ma/ add  to  Antipater,  tb« 

[  <<  Antieni  rhafsodists  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  oiodem  improvi^tori 

f  *<  of  the  Itaiiaas.*^  Hahus's  fMi.  i^.  109,  1 10. 
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•"  tlbt*  id  it . on! j^  in  thefe  trifling  aceompHQiTnems 
that  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  aflbda- 
fion.  Ih  every  itiftance  of  invention,  either  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  th4  oiechanical  arts,  or  in  the  fcience^, 
there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fottie  new  combination 
Hif  ideas,  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor.  This, 
undoubtedly,  may  often  happen  in  a  way  which  he 
is  unable  to  explain  ^  that  is,  his  invention  may  be 
fuggefted  to  Mm  by  fome  lucky  thought,  the  origin 
of  which  he  is  unable  to  trace.  But  when  a  man 
•^fl^fiesun  habitual  fertility  6i  invention  in  any  par- 
rtcular  art  or  fcience,  and  cin  rely,  with  confidence, 
tfln'hf^  iflventlve  powers,  whenever  he  is  Called  upon 
to  ^iftrt  them,  he  thilft  hav^  acquired,  by  previous 
liabHs  of  ftudy,  a  command  *ovet  certain  claflfes  of 
hk  ideas^  which  enables  him^  at  pleafure,  to  bring; 
<hetn  tinder  hts  review.  The  illuftk^ation  of  thefe 
Sk\j^s  may  tlirow  fight  on  fotne  proceiTes  of  the 
ttind,  whicb  afe  not  in  general  Well  underftbod : 
«nd  I  ihaHi  afecordingiy,  in  the  following  Seftion,  of. 
fer  a  few  hints  with  re{|>ed:  to  tbofe  habits  of  aflb- 
Nation  Which  are  the  foundation  of  wit';  of  the 
p&wet  6f  rhyming  ;  of  pi^tieal  fancy  )  znd  of  in^ 
^6ntion  in  matters^  fdence« 


SECTION  IV. 
Wajiralim  if  the  DoSrike  ftated  in  tbefrec^fig  SeSink, 

«  t  CfWit. 

ACCORDING  to  tocke.  Wit  confifts  *^  in  the 
*•  ^mblage  of  ideas  ;  and  putting  thofe  together 
^  witli  <}tiicknel&  and  variety,  wherein  can  tie  found 
**  any  refemMance  or  congruiiy.***^  I  would  add  to 

*'£!i»y  on  Htitniut  UnderMnding,  took  ii  thap.  M. 
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this  d^ftition,  (rather  by  way  of  «xplai]i^tioa  ttm 
amendment,)  that  Wit  implies  a  power  of  calling  up 
at  pleaiure  the  ideas  which  k  comUnes  :  ^nd  .1  af^ 
inclined  to  believe,  that  ih^  entertainment  which  if 
gives  to  the  hearer,  i$^  founded,  ia  a  confiderable  de^ 
gree,  on  his  fnrprUe,  at  the  comrnand  which  the  tnaft 
^f  wit  has  acquired  over  s^  part  of  the  eon&itutipQv 
which  is  fo  little  fub^^  to  the  wilL 
^    That  the  effed  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  leaft,  on 
the  tircumftance  now  mentioned,  appears  evidently 
from  this,  that  we  are  more  pieafea  with  a  ^mi  mo$j 
which  occurs  inconverfation,  tt)^n  with  one  in  print ; 
and  that  we  never  fail  to  receive  difguft  from  wit^ 
when  we  fufpe£t  it  to  be  premeditatjed.    The  >  plea* 
Aire,  too,  we  receive  from  wit,  U  heightened,  whee 
the  original  idea  is  ftarted  by  (me  perfoa,  and  the  re* 
JIated  idea  by  another*     Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked^ 
that  ^'  a  witty  repartee  is.ininltely  more  pleafing^ 
^^  than  a  witty  attack ;  and  that  an  allniion  wilt  ap- 
<<  pear  excellent  when  thrown  out  extempore  in  con- 
<<  verfaiion,  which  would  be  deemed  execrable  ia 
^^  printl*'    In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  wit  confidered  abfi>- 
lutely  is  th^  iame*    The  relations  Avhich  are  diicov« 
ered  between  the  compared  ideas  are  equally  new : 
and  yet,  as  foon  as  we  fufpecl  that  the  wit  was  pre- 
meditated, the  pleafure  we  receive  from  it  is  infinite- 
ly diniini&ed.    Inflaoces  indeed  may  be  mentioned, 
in  which  we  are  pleafed  with  contemplating  an  un- 
0tpeAed  relation'  betweeii  ideas,  withcmt  any  refer- 
ence  to  the  habits  of  afTociation  in  the  mind  of  the 
perfon  who  difcovered  it*     A  bon  mot  produced  at 
che  game  of  crofs-purpofes,  would  not  fail  to  create 
a.mufement ;   but  in  fuch  cafes,  our  pleafure  feems 
chiefly  to  arife  from  the  furprife  we  feel  at  fo  extras 
ordinary  a  coincidence  between  a  queftion  and  an 
anfwer  coming  fi;om  perfons  whp  had  no  dire<fl  cooi- 
inunication  with  each  othen 
Of  the  effect  added  to  wit  by  the  promptitude 
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^ A  i^hich  its  combmations  are  formed,  Ftilfer  ap- 
ipears  to  have  had  a  very  juft  idea,  from  what  he  has 
recorded  of  the  focial  hours  of  t>ur  two  great  Eng- 
Ufh  Dramatifts.  *•  Johnfon's  parts  were  not  fo  rea* 
**  dy  to  run  of  therrifelves,  as  able  to  anfwer  the  fptir ; 

-5*  fo  that  it  may  be  truly  faid  of  him,  that  he  had  an 

^^  elaborate  wit,  wrotfght  out  by  his  own  induftry.— *' 
^  Many  were  the  wit-cotnbats  between  him  and 
<<  Shakespeare,  which  two  I  behdd  like  a  Spanifli 

^^  great  galleon,  and  an  Engltfli  man  of  war.  John* 
•*  fon  (like  the  former)  was  biiilt  far  higher  in  leam« 
^*  ing  ;  folid,  but  flow  in  his  performances.    6hake« 

t**  fpeare,  with  the  Englifli  man  of  war,  leffer  in  bulk, 
^  but  lighter  in  failing,  could  turn  wi^  atil  tides,  tack 
**  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
•*  quickneis  of  his  wit  and  invention/** 

I  before  obferved,  that  the  pleafure  we  receive 
•from  wit  is  increafed,  when  the  two  ideas  between 
which  the  relation  is  difcovered,  are  fuggufied  by 
different  perfons.      In  the  cafe  of  a  bon  met  cccur^ 
ring  in  converfation,  the  reafon  of  this  is  abundant- 
ly obvious  ;  becaufe,  when  the  related  ideas  are 
fuggefted  by  different  perfons,  we  have  a  proof  that 
the  wit  was  not  premeditated.     But  even  in  a  writ- 
ten compofition ,    we  are  much    more   delighted 
'when  the  fubjeft  was  furniffied  to  the  author  by  an- 
other perfon,  than  when  he  chufes  the  topic  on  which 
he  is  to  difplay  his  wit.     How  much  would  the  plea- 
fure we  receive  from  the  Key  to  the  Lack  be  diminiifa* 
ed,  if  we  fufpeded  that  the  author  had  the  key  in 
view  when  he  wrote  that  poem  ;  and  that  he  intro- 
duced fome  expreflions,  in  order  to  furniffi  a  fubjeft 
for  the  wit  of  the  commentator  ?  How  totally  would 
it  deftroy  the  plealure  we  receive  from  a  parody  on 
a  poem,  if  we  JFufpefted  that  both  were  produAions 
of  the  fame  author  ?    The  truth  feems  to  be,  that 


•  History  of  the  Wortbks  rf  Engknid.    London,  1 6e^. 
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M^b«n  lioth  the  related  idea$  are  fuggcfted  )yy  tli#  < 
Ume  perfon,  we  have  not  a  very  fati^adory  proof 
qf  any  thing  uncoinmon  in  the  intelleftual  hapit^  of 
the  author.  We  may  fufped  that  both  iilea&  occur-^ 
red  to  him  at  the  fame  time ;  and  we  know  jthat  ia 
the  duUeft  and  moft  phlegmatic  minds^  fach  extra* 
ordinary  afibciations  •  will  fome  timea  take  place. 
l^\jiX  wheii  the  fubje^  of  the  wit  is  f urniihed  by  one 
perfon^  and  the  wu  fuggelled  by  another,  we  have  a 
proof,  not  only  that  the  author's  mind  abciund^  witk 
iuch  Angular  s^uaatipns,  but  that  he  has  his  wit  pet^ 
fedlly  at  command* 

As  an  additional  confirmation  of  t^fe  obferva-^ 
tioni5|  we  may  ren^iark,  that  the  more  an  author  ia 
linqited  by  bis  fqbjeft,  the  more  we  are  pleafed  with 
his  wit.  And,  therefore,  the  eSe^  of  wit  does  not 
arife  fojely  from  the  unexpefted  relations  which  it 

S^refents  to  the  mind,  but  arifes,  in  part,  from  thf 
urprife  it  e:9;cites  at  thofe  iqtelieAual  habits  which 
give  it  birth.     It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  au- 
thor is  circumfcribed  in  the  choice  of  his  materials, 
the  greater  muft  be  the  command  which  he  has  ac* 
quired  over  thofe  aflbciating  principles  ou  which  wit 
depends,  and  of  confequence,  according  to  the  fore^ 
going  dod^ine,  the  greater  muft  be  the  furpriie  and 
the  pleafure  which  his  wit  produces.    In  Addifonls 
celebrated  verfes  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  bis  piA*- 
ure  of  George  the  Firft,  in  which  he  cotnparea  the  ^ 
painter  to  Phidias,  and  the  fubjeds  of  his  pencil  to   k 
the  Grecian  deities,  the  range  of  the  Poet's  wit  waa    \ 
Xieceffarily  confined  within^very  uarrow  boupdsj  and     \, 
what  principally  delights  us  in  that  performance  is^ 
the  furprifing  eafe  and  felicity  with  which  beruua 
thei  parallel  between  the  l^lngliiPi  hiflory    and  the 
Greek  mythology^     Qf  all  the  allufions  which  the  ^ 
following  paiiage  contains,  there  U  Qot  one,  takea  . 
fingly,  of  very  extraordinary  merit ;  and  yet  the  ef- 
fect of  tjbe  w^ol^  is  ^l|C09ln>oIUy^Qall,fl^M)Oltb^ 
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gular  power  of  c5mbiT(atidn»  which  fo  long  and  fo 
diSictilt  m  ewnkm  difcovers* 

^  Wist  PtiMi^i  thu6«  his  skill  to  prove, 
^  Tbro^  many  *  god  ftdvanoed  to  love, 
<<  And  tuo^t  tbe.polisb'd  rooks  totihiiui 
'<  Whh  airs  and  lineaments  divine, 
*^  Till  Greece  amaz*d  and  half  afraid, 
<<  Th'  a^se  tibled  Deities  surveyM. 

«<  Grf«t  Pan,  who  wont  to  chaie  tbe  Mr, 
<«  And  lov'd  tlie  spi^ding  oak*  was  there ; 
^<  Old  Satorn,  too,  with  up-cast  eyes^ 
*<  Beheld  his  aixiicated  skies ; 
<^jAnd  mighty  Mars  for  war  reno ..  hM^ 
'  **  In  adanoantine  armoar  frownM  ; 
**  By  him  the  efaii^ess  Goddess  lose^ 
^<  Minerva,  studioua  to  aofldfose 
''  Her  twisted  threads  ;  the  web  she  skong, 
'  \  **  And  o^er  a  loom  of  marble  hung  ; 

•<  Thetis,  the  troubled  ooean's  qiu^en, 
^  Matched  with  « toorlal  next  was  seen, 
'*  Recbuii  on  a  foneral  urn, 
<<  Her  sliort-iivM  darling  son  to  mourn ; 
'^  Tbe  last  was  he  whose  thunder  slew 
•*  The  Titan  rece,  a  rebel  erew, 
«  Thatfrom  a  hundred  hills  aHy'd, 
<*  In  iittpious  league  their  King  d^y'd.'* 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the 
figure  ot  Wity  the  pleafure  we  derive  from  that  af- 
femblage  of  ideas  which  it  prefents,  is  greatly  height* 
entd  and  enlivened  by  our  lurprife  at  ^he  command 
di^ayedover  a  part  of  the  conftitution,  which,  in 
OBr  own  caie,  we  find  to  be  fo  Utile  fubjeA  to  the 
wiiK  We  confider  Wit  as  a  fort  of  feat  or  trick  of 
intelle^lual  dexterity^  analogous,  in  fome  refpeSs,  to 
the  extraordinary  performances  of  jug^ers  and  rope- 
daiKers ;  and,  in  both  cafes^  the  plealure  we  receive 
from  the  exhibition^  is  explicable  in  part^  (I,  by  no 
ineansy  fay  entirely  J  on  the  fame  principles. 

If  tfaeiie  remarks  be  juft,  it  feems  to  faU^w  as  a  con- 
ffjfpiiww^j^  thftt  th^  men  wha  are  moft  deficient  m 
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the  power  of  prompt  combioation^will  be  moft  pcMgn^ 
antly  affeded  by  it,  when  exerted  at  the  will  of  an^ 
other :  and  therefore,  the  charge  of  jealoufy  and  en* 
vy  brought .  againft  rival  Wits,  when  difpofed  tp 
look  graze  at  each  other's  jefts,  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
viated in  a  way  lefs  injurious  to  their  charaders.  * 
The  fame  remarks  fu^geft  a  limitation,  or  rather 
an  explanation,  of  an  aflertion  of  Lord  Chefterfield'i 
that  **  genuine  wit  never  made  any  man  laugh 
**  fince  the«creation  of  the  world,"  '  The  obferva- 
tion,  I  believe;  to  be  juft,  if  by  genuine  wit,  wfe 
mean  wit  wholly  divefted  of  every  mixture  of  hum- 
or: and  if  by  laughter  we  mean,  that  convulfive  and 
noify  agitation  which  is  excited  by  the  ludicrous.-^ 
But  there  is  unqueftionably  ^fmile  appropriated  to 
the  flafties  of  wit ; — ^a  fmile  of  furprife  and  wonder  j 
—not  altogether  unlike  the  eflFeft  produced  on  the 
mind  and  the  countenance,  by  a  feat  of  legerdemaih 
when  executed  with  uncommon  fuccefs. 

I 

11.  Of  Rhyme. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  feems  alfo 
to  arife,  partly,  from  our  furprife  at  the  cammand 
which  the  Poet  muft  have  acquired  over  the  train 
of  his  ideas,  in  order  to  be  able  to  exprefs  himfelf 
with  elegance,  and  the  appearance  of  eafe,  under  tK^ 
reftraint  which  rhyme  impofes.  In  witty  or  in  hu- 
morous performances,  this  furprife  ferves  to  eblivem 
that  which  the  wit  or  the^uraor  produces,  and 
renders  its  eflFefts  more  fenfible.  How  flat  do  the 
livelieft  and  moftludicrous  thoughts  appear  in  biank 
verfe  ?  And  bow  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of  Pope 
lieightened,  by  the  eafy  and  happy  rhymes  in  whidh 
it  is  exprelTed  ? 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  imagined,  either  in  the 
cafe  of  wit  or  of  rhyme,that  the  pleafure  arifes  folelv 
from  our  furprife  at  the  uncommon  habits  of  afloat 
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itUm  which  the  aathor  dtfcovers.  In  the  former 
cafe^  there  nuift  be  prefented  to  the  mind,  an  unex- 
peded  analogy  or  relation  between  different  ideas  : 
and  perhaps  other^circumfiances  muft  concur  to  ren- 
der the  wit  perfect  If  the  combination  has  no  oth- 
er merit  than  that  of  bringing  together  two  ideas 
which  never  met  before,  we  may  be  furprifed  at  its 
oddity 9  btit  we  do  not  confider  it  as  a  proof  of  wit. 
On  the  contrary,  the  want  of  any  analogy  or  rela^ 
tion  between  the  combined  ideas,  leads  us  to  fufpe^ 
that  the  one  did  not  ftiggefi  the  other,  in  confe- 
^uence  of  any  habits  of  affociation  ;  but  that  the 
two  were  brought  together  by  ftudy,  or  by  mere 
accident.  AH  that  I  affirm  is,  that  when  the  analo- 
gy or  relation  is  pleafing  in  itfelf,  our  pleafure  is 
i^eightened  by  our  furprife  at  the  author's  habits  ci 
aflbqation  when  compared  with  our  own«  In  the 
,(f ^fe  of  Rhyme,  too,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain 
degree  of  pleafure  arifing  from  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  found.  We  frequently  obferve  children 
amufe  themfelves  with  repeating  over  fingle  words 
which  rhyme  together :  and  the  lower  people,  who 
derive  little  pleafure  from  poetry,  excepting  in  fo 
far  as  it  affeds  the  ear,  are  fo  pleafed  with  the  echo 
of  the  rhymes,  that  when  they  read  verfes  where  it 
•isnot  perfeft,  they  are  apt  to  fupply  the  Poet^s  de- 
fers, by  violating  the  common  rules  of  pronuncia- 
tion. This  pleafure,  however,  is  heightened  by 
our  admiration  of  the  miraculous  powers  which  the 
poet  niuft  have  acquired  over  the  train  of  his  ideas, 
and  over  all  the  various  modes  of  expreffion  which 
the  language  affords,  in  order  to  convey  inftruAion 
and  entertainment,  without  tranfgrefling  the  eftab- 
4ilhed  laws  of  regular  verfification.  In  fomeofthe 
lower  kinds  of  poetry  ;  for  example,  in  acroftics, 
and  in  the  lines  which  are  adapted  to  bouts  rimes ^  the 
merit  lies  entirely  in  this  command  of  thought  and 
expreffion ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  commaad  bf 
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ide^s  founded  on  extraordinary  habM  of  afiiciatifiqi. 
Even  fome  authors  of  a  fuperior  cla£i»  occafionaily 
ihew  an  inclination  to  difplay  their  knack  at  rhyia« 
ing,  by  introdttCtng»  at  the  end  of  the  firft  line  ot  ^ 
<;oupIet9  fbme  word  to  which  the  language  hardly  af- 
fords a  correfpondtng  found.  Swtft,  in  bis  more 
.trifling  pieces,  abounds  with  inftances  of  this  ;  apd 
in  Hudibras,  when  the  author  u£cs  bis  double  aad 
tripple  rhymes^  many  couplets  have  no  merit  wiiat- 
ever  but  what  arifes  from  difficulty  of  execution.  < 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme  in  ferioui 
compofitions,  arifes  from  a  combioatioii  of  different 
circtimfiances  which  my  prefent  iiibjeA  does  not 
lead  me  to  invefttgate  particularly.*  I  am  perfuad- 
.ed^  bawever,  that  it  arifes,  in  part,  Iroili  our  fur* 
prife  at  the  Poet^a  habits  of  atfibciation,  which  enable 
mm  to  convey  his  thoughts  with  eafe  and  beauty, 
notwithfianding  the  narrow  limits  within  vi^htch  his 
choice  of  expreffion  is  confined.  One  proof  of  this 
is,  that  if  there  appear  any  mu-k  of  conftraatit,  eith- 
^rin  the  ideas  or  in  the  expreflion,  our  pleafure  H 
fxroportionaliy  diminiihed. :  The  thoughts  muft 
feem  to  fuggell  each  other^  and  the  rhymes  to  be  oofy 
an  acddental  drcumfiance.    The  fame  remark  may 

*  Id  ^Bkgiac  po«try ^  the  r«eumiict  tX  tbe  snine  tound*  and  ttw 
.tuiiforouty  lu  the  structure  of  the  versification  which  this  neces- 
sarily occasions,  aie  ptculiarly  suited  to  th.e  inaotivity  of  the  mlDd, 
and  to  the  slow  and  equabte  succession  of  its  ideas,  when  under 
tbeinfiuenoe  of  tender  or  melanchofy  passions;  and»  aceordin^y,. 
in  such  <»8es,  even  the  L«tin  poets^  though  the  g^eniiis  of  their 
langoa^e  be  Very  ill  fitted  for  compositions  in  rhyme,  occasional^ 
indulge  themselves  in  something  very  nearly  approaching  to  it. 

**  Memnt^ta  si  mater,  nAXet  ploravlt  AchiOemy 
'<  £t  tangant  magmis  trk^ia  fata  De^s  ; 
*^  Fl^hilis  iifidignoB  Elegda  sotve  eapillos^ 
^*  Ah  nimis  ex  veroiiunc  tiVi  oomen  cfH^''^ 

Iklany  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  produced  from  tHe 
£kg^  Ytrse^  of  Orid  aad  TlhoUos; 
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temade  6n  the  meaflire  of  the  verfe.  When  in  its 
greateft  perfofKon,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  re- 
folt  t4    iabor,  but  to  be  didated  by  nature,  or 

.  prompted  by  4nfpiration.  In  Pope's  beft  verfes,  the 
4dea  is  expt^fled  with  as  little  inverfion  of  ftyle,  and 
with  »8  niuch  concifenefs,  precifion,  and  propriety, 
as  the  author  could  have  attained,  had  he  been  writ« 

'  mg  profe  :  without  any  apparent  exertion  on  his 
part,  the  words  feem  fpontaneoufly  to  arrange 
ihemfelves  in  the  moft  mufical  numbers, 

,  <<WUile  still  aehiid,  nor  7«t«  fool  to  fame, 
**  I  liSf^M  in  luiaiberSy  fo  the  nu  mbera  came*^* 

This  facility  of  y^ rfification^  it  is  true,  city  be,  and 
.;probsil>ly  is,  io  mod  xafes,  ooly  aj^iarent :  and  it 
isreafonabie  to  think,  that  in. the  moll  perfect  poet- 
ical produdions,  not  only  the  chdce  or  words,  but 
,the  choice  of  ideas,  is  influenced  by  the  rhymes.-— 
In  a  profe  compoiition,  the  author  holds  on  in  a  di- 
red  courfe,  according  to  the  plan  he  has  previoufly 
formed  ;  but  in  a  poem,  the  rhymes  wJhich  occur 
to  him  are  perpetually  diverting  him  to  the  right 
liand  or  to  the  left,  by  iuggefting  ideas  which  do 
not  naturally  rife  out  of  his  fubjed.  This,  1  pre- 
sume, is  Butler's  meaning  in  the  following  couplet ; 

^* 

*•  Rhymes  themdder  arc  of  verses 

**  With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses." 

But  although  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  faft,  the  Poet 
m'uft  employ  all  his  art  to  conceal  it :  iniomuch  that, 
if  he  finds  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  to  inti  oduce,on 
account  of  the  rhymes,  a,  fuperfluous  idea,  or  an 
awkward  expreffion,  he  muft  place  it  in  the  firft 
Une  of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  fecond  ;  for  the 
r^der,  naturally  prefuming  that  the  lines  were  com- 
pbfed  in  the  order  in  which  the  author  arranges 

1*  Jk 


^ 
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them,  is  mare  apt  to  £u^d  the  fecond  Uae  ta  be  ae-^ 
commodated  to  the  firft,  than  the  firft  to  the  fecond* 
And  this  flight  artifice  is,  in  general,  fufficient  to 
impofeon  that  degree  of  attention  with  which  poe<« 
try  is  read.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  foMow- 
ing  lines,  Pbpe  wrote  the  firft  for  the  fake  of  the: 
fecond  i 

**  A  wHV  s  fbttther,  and  %  chief  a  rod  ^  / 
^  An  honest  man's  tbe  noblest  work  of  God/* 

Were  the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  or  a  line  equally  un- 
meaning, placed  laft,  the  couplet  would  have  ap- 
peared  execrable  to  a  perfori  of  the  moft  moderate 
tafte. 

It  afibrds  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  that  the  Poets  of  fome  nations  have  de- 
lighted in  the  praftice  of  alliteration,  aS  well  as  of 
rhyme,  and  have  even  confidered'it  as  an  eflential 
drcumftance  in  verfification*  Dr*  Beattie  obfervesi', 
that  *^  fome  antient  Englifh  poems  are  more  difiin- 
**  gailhed  by  alliteration,  than  by  any  other  poetical 
•'contrivance.  In  the  works  of  Langland,  even 
**  when  no  regard  is  had  to  rhyme,  and  but  little  to 
*•  a  rude  fort  of  anapeftic  meafure,  it  feems  to  have 
*•  been  a  rule,  that  three  words,  at  leaft,  of  each  line 
"  fhould  begin  with  the  feme  letter.'*  A  late  author 
informs  us,  that,  in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliteration 
is  confidered  as  a  circumftance  no  lefs  eifential  than 
rhyme.*  He  mentions  alfo  leveral  other  refii^aints^ 
which  fnuft  add  wonderfully  to  the  difficulty  of  ver- 
fification  }  and  which  appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly 

*u  The  Icelandic  poetry  requires  two  things  ;  vii.  words  with 
^the  same  inkial  letta^,  and  words  of  the  »aine  sound.  It  wx$ 
^  divided  into  stanzas^  each  of  wliieh  consisted  of  torn  couplets ; 
**  and  each  of  these  couplets  was  again  composed  of  two  heniis« 
**  ticks,  of  which  every  one  contained  six  syllables  ;  and  it  wa« 
*i  not  allowed  to  aognoent  this  number,,  except  in  cases  of  tlr» 
^  gteMst  necessify,"     S^e  Yam  Troil's  Letters  oo  foeiand,  p.  20& 
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irbitrary  and  capricious.  If  that  r'eklly  be  the  cafe, 
the  whole  pleafure  of  the  readei*  or  hearer  arifes 
from  his  furprife  at  th^  facility  of  the  Poet's  compo- 
fidon  Biider  thefe  complicated  reftraints  ;  that  is, 
from  his  furj^ife  at  the  command  which  the  Poet  has 
ac(|uired  over  his  thoughts  and  expreffions.  In  our 
rhyme,  I  acknowled^,  that  the  coincidence  of  fbund 
is  agreeable  in  itfelf ;  and  oniy  aflSifln,  that  the  plea- 
fore  which  the  6ar  receives  from  it,  is  heightened  by 
the  othe^  confideration. 

III.     Of  Poefi(al  Fancy. 

There  is  another  habit  of  affociation,  which,  in 
fome  men,  is  very  remarkable  ;  that  which  is  the 
foundation  of  Poetical  Fancy  :  a  talent  which  ag^reef 
with  Wit  in  fome  circumfiance^,  but  whiqh  differs 
from  it  e0entiaUy  in  others. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  Wit,  agrees  in  onft 
particular  with  the  ipleafure  which  arifes  from  ppet- 
ical  allufions  ;  that  m  both  cafes  y^  are  pleafed  with 
^contemplating  an  analogy  between,  two  different 
subj^As.  But  they  diner  in  this,  that  the  man  Qf 
Wit  has  no  other  aim  than  to  combine  analogous 
ideas  ;*  whereas  no  alluiion  can,  with  propriety, 
have  a  place  in  ferious  poetry,  kmlefs  it  either  il]u£t 
trate  or  adorn  the  principal  fubjeft.  If  it  has  both 
thefe  recommendations,  the  allufion  is  perfeft.  If 
it  has  neither,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  the  ^Uufions 
of  Cowley  and  of  Young,  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet  de- 
generates into  Wit. 

If  the  obfervations  be  well-founded,  they  fuggeil 
a  rule  with  refped  to  poetiical  allufions,  which  has 
not  always  been  fufl^cientjy  attended  to»  It  frequent- 
ly happeiis>  th^t  two  fubjeds  bear  an  analogy  to  each 

*I  ^pBtjk  hiere  of  pufe  and  unmixed  wit,  and  clot  of  ^it,  bten<I||3d, 
it  ii  M  most  eoiraiQOD Jy,  with  some  degree  of  humor. 
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Other  in  more  reCpeds  than  one ;  and  where  fudi 
can  be  found,  they  undoubtedly  furnifli  the  moft 
favorable  of  all  occafions  for  the  difylay  a[  Wit.— - 
But  in  ferious  poetry^  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
however  ftriking  thefe  analogies^  may  be  ;  and  aU 
though  each  of  them  nugllit,  with  proflriety,  be 
made  the  foundation  of  a  feparate  aUufion ;  it  is  im<- 
proper,  in  the  courfe  ol  the  fame  ailufion,  to  iodude 
more  than  one  of  them  ;  as,  by  doing  fo,  an  author 
difcovers  an  affedation  of  Wit,  or  a  defire  of  tracing 
analogies,  inftead  of  illuftrating  or  adorning  the  fub- 
jed  of  his  compofition.  . 

I  formerly  defined  Fancy  to  be  a  power  of  afibd- 
ating  ideas  according  to  relations  of  reiemblance  and 
analogy.  This  definition  will  probably  be  thought 
too  general ;  and  to  approach  too  near  to  that  given 
of  Wt.  In  order  to  difcover  the  neceflary  limita* 
tions,  we  {hall  confider  what  the  circumftances  are| 
which  pleafe  us  in  poetical  allufiops.  As  thefe  allu« 
fiofis  are  fuggefted  by  Fancy,  arid  are  the  moft  ftriki* 
ing  inftances  m  which  it  difplays  itfelf,  the  received 
rules  of  Critics  with  refpeft  to  them,  may  throw 
fome  light  on  the  mental  power  which  gives  them 
birth.  - 

1«  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  illuftrating  a  ful>jr£i: 
comparatively  obfcuf e.  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  will 
be  found,  that  allufions  from  the  intellectual  world 
to  the  material,  are  more  pleating,  than  from  the 
material  world  to  the  intelledtual.  Mafon,  in  hi^ 
Ode  to  Memory,  compares  the  influence  of  that  lac* 
ulty  over  our  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a  general 
over  his  troops : 

— — <<  thoo,  whose  sway 
**  The  throngM  idea)  hosts  obey  ; 
*^  Who  bidet  their  mnks  now  vatinih,  now  appear, 
*^  FliuoM  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear." 

Would  the  aUttfion  have  been  eqvaUy  plea£ing>  firraa 
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.agtneVal  marilialling  his'foldiers,  to  Memory .  and 
the  fucceffion  of  ideas  ? 

The  effed  of  a  literal  and  fpirttleis  traiWlatton  of  a 
work  of  genius,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
figures  which  we  fee,  when  we  look  at  the  wrong 
fide  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  tapeftry.  The  aUufion  is 
ingenious  and  happy  ;  but  the  pleafure  which  we 
receive  from  it  arifes,  not  merely  from  the  analogy 
which  it  prefents  to  us,  but  from  the  iiluftration 
which  it  affords  of  the  author's  idea.  No  one,  fure- 
ly,  in  fpeaking  of  a  piece  of  tapeftry,  would  think 
of  comparing  the  difference  between  it&  fides,  to 
that  between  an  original  compofition  and  a  literal 
traoflatipn ! 

Cicero,  and  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illuflrating 
the  difficulty  of  attending  to  the  fubjeds  of  our  con- 
fcioufneis,  have  compared  the  mind  to  the  Eye, 
which  fees  evtry  olqeci:  around  it,  but  is  in^ifible  to 
itfelf.  To  have  compared  the  Eye,  in  this  refp^A, 
to  the  Mind,  would  have  been  abfurd. 

Mr.  Pope*s  comparifon  of  the  progrefs  of  youth- 
ful curiofity,  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  to  that  of  a 
traveller  among  the  Alps,  has  been  much,  and  juflly, 
admired.  How  would  the  beauty  of  the  aUufion 
have  been  diminifhed,  if  the  Alps  had  furniihed  the 
original  fubjed:,  and  not  the  iiluftration  ! 

But  although  this  rule  holds,  in  general,  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  inflances  may  be  produced,  from 
our  mofi:  celebrated  poetical  performances,  of  allu- 
fions  firom  matepal  objeds,  both  to  the  intelleAual 
and  the  moral  worlds.  Thefe,  however,  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  are  not  to  he  found 
in  defcriptive  or  in  dida^Uc  works  ;  but  in  compo- 
fiticMDS  written  under  the  influence  of  fome  particu- 
lar paffion,  or  wluch  are  meant  to  exprefs  fome  pe- 
culiarity in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Thus,  a  melan- 
choly man,  who  has  met  with  many  miirfbrtunes  in 
fife,  witt  be  api  to  OKNralize  on  every  phy fical  events 


>• 
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(Ufid  every  appearance  at  nature ;  becaufe  his  atteni^ 
tion  dwelb  more  habitually  on  human  life  and  conr 
du&j  than  on  the  material  objeds  around  him.  This 
IS  the  cafe  with  the  banifliedDuke,in  Shakefpeare's 
J4  yw  liks  it,  who^  iu  the  language  ot  that  Poet, 

^  Finds  toiiguc$  in  trees,  hooks  in  running  brooks, 
**  Sermons  ixi  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.^ 

^ut  this  is  plainly  a  diftempered  ftate  of  the  mind  ^ 
and  the  allulions  pleafe,  not  fo  much  by  the  analo- 
gies they  prefent,  as  by  the  pidure  they  give  of  die 
charafter  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  have  oc» 
curred. 

S.  An  allufion  pleafes^  by  prefeqting  a  new  and 
beautiful  image  to  the  mind*  The  analogy  or  the 
refemblance  between  this  image  and  the  principa) 
fubje^b,  is  agreeable  of  Itfelf,  and  is  indeed  neceflary 
<to  furni{h  an  apokigy  for  the  tranfition  which  the 
writer  makes ;  but  the  pleafure  is  wonderfully  height*- 
ened,  when  the  new  image  thus  prefented  is  a  beau- 
tiful  one.  The  following  allufion,  in  one  of  Mr, 
Home's  tragedies,  appears  to  me  to  ynite  almoft 
every  excellence : 

—- — ^<  Hope  and  fear,  alternate,  swayM  his  ^rei^st  | 
**  Like  light  and  shade  upon  a  waving  field,  . 
f<  Coursing  each  other,  when  the  %i|ig  eipii4s 
f<  Now  hide,  and  no^Ar  r^eal,  t{)e  Sui^.'' 

I^ere  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfe<%  ;  not  on^ 
}y  between  light  and  hope,  and  between  darkm^fft 
and  fear  ;  but  between  the  rapid  f^cceifipn  of  light 
and  fliadei  and  the  momentary  in^uences  of  thefe 
opppiite  emotions  :  and,  at  the  fanie  time,  the  nen^ 
image  which  k  prefented  tp  us»  i|  pne  of  the  moil 
ibeautifi)!  and  firiking  in  paturef 

The  foregoing  obi^rvations  fuggeH  a  reafon  why 

thie  principal  fkofe%  f4  f an^  »re  «>«nM>n}y  fuppoftsli 


to  be  txnrowed  from  the  inaterial  workL    Wit  has 

9 

a  more  extenfive  province,  and  delights  to  oolake  new 
combiiiations,  whatever  be  the  nattre  of  the  com- 
pared  ideas  :  but  the  favorite  excurfions  of  Fancy^ 
are  from  inteltedaal  and  moral  ftibjedls  to  the  ap- 
pearance's with  which  out  fenfes  are  conv^rfant. 
The  truth  b,  that  fuch  allufions  pleafe  more  than  any 
others  in  poetry*  According  to  this  lintitted  idea  of 
Fancy,  it  prefuppofes,  where  it  is  poflefled  in  an  emt« 
stent  degree,  an  extenfive  obfervation  of  natural  ob^ 
jeds,  and  a  mind  fuiceptible  of  firong  impreffions 
from  them.  It  is  thus  iHily  that  a  fiock  of  images  can 
be  acquired  ;  and  that  thefe  images  will  be  ready  to 
prefent  themfelves,  whei^ever  any  analogous  fubjed 
€xxurs*  And  hence  probably  it  is,  that  poetical  genius 
U  aimoft  always  united  with  an  exquifite  fenfibiBty  to 
the  beauties  c^  nature. 

Before  leaving  the  fubjed  of  fancy,  it  may  not  be 
iatproper  to  remark,  that  its  two  qualities  are,  liveli- 
tkt&  and  luxunaocy*  The  word  lifvely  refers  to  the 
^ickneis  of  the  affoctation.  The  word  rkb  or  bimi^ 
riant  to  the  variety  of  aflbciated  !< 


IV.    Of  Inventim  in  the  Arts  and  Siiences* 

To  Thefe  powers  of  Wit  and  Fancy,  that  of  Inven- 
tion in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  ftriking  refem* 
blance.  Like  them  it  implies  a  command  over  cer- 
tain claiTes.of  ideas,  which,  in  ordinary  men  are  not 
equally  fubje£^  to  the  will :  and  like  them,  too,  it  is 
the  reiult  of  acquired  habits,  and  not  the  original  gift 
of  nature. 

Of  the  proce&  of  the  mind  in  ibientific  invention^ 
I  propofe  afterwards  to  treat  fully,  under  the  article 
of  Reafoning  ;  and  I  (hall  therefore  confine  myfelf 
at  prefent  to  a  few  detached  remarks  upon  fome* 
views  of  the  fubjed  which  are  fuggeiled  by  the  fore* 
going  inquiries. 
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.  Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  t%k&  no- 
tice of  the  dittindlion  between  Invention  and  Difto*. 
very.  The  otneA-  of  the  former,  as  1^  been  fre- 
quently remarked,  is  to  produce  fcunething  which 
had  no  exiftence  before  ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  bring 
to  light  fomething  which  did  exift,  bat  which  was 
concealed  from  common  obrifervation*  Th\is  we  fay. 
Otto  Guerricke  invented  the  air-pump ;  Ssmdoriug 
invented  the  thermometer  ;  Newton  and  Gregory 
invented  the  refle^ng  telefcope  :  Galileo  diitover- 
ed  the  folar  fpots ;  and  Harvey  diicovered  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  im** 
provements  in  the  Arts  are  properly  called  invemimt; 
and  that  fads  brought  to  light  by  means  of  obferva^ 
tion,  are  properly  called  difcoveries* 

Agreeable  to  this  analogy,  is  the  ufe  which  wb 
make  of  thefe  words,  when  we  apply  them  to  fub^^ 
jeds  purely  intelledual.  As  truth  is  eternal^nd  im* 
mutable,  and  has  no  dependence  on  our  belief  or 
difbelief  of  it,  a  perfon  who  brings  to  light  a  truth 
formerly  unknown,  is  faid  to  make  a  difcovery.  A 
perfon,  on  the  other  hand,  who  contrives  a  new 
method  of  diicovering. truth,  is  called  an  inventor. 
Phythagoras,  we  fiiy,  ififcovered  the  forty .^feventh 
propoiition  of  Euclid's  firfl.  book  ;  Newton  difcbv- 
ered  the  binomial  theorem:  but  he  invented  the 
method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios  ;  and  he  inven- 
ted the  method  of  fluxions. 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is 
conildered  as  a^  difcovery  ;  every  contrivance  by 
which  we  produce  an  e£Fed,  or  accompliih  an  end,  is 
coilfidered  as  an  invention.  Difcoveries  in  fcience,* 
therefore,  unlefs  they  are  made  by  accident,  imply 
the  exercife  of  invention  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
word  invention  is  commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  origin- 
ality of  genius  in  the  Sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  Arts. 
It  is  in  this  general  fenfe  that  I  employ  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing obfervatipns« 


•^ 


* 

. .  limM  bofete  remarked,  thaf  in  every  itifiance  of 
iovenUoa,  there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fome  new  com-' 
bkiation  of  ideas,  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the: 
inventor  {    suad  that,  although  this  may  fometimes' 
haf^en^in  a  way  whidi  he  is  unable  to  explain,  yet. 
.w|ien  a  man  pofle£es  an  habitual  fertiKty  of  inven- 
tion in  any  particular  Art  or  Science,  and  can  rely, 
.with  con fid^ice«  on  his  inventive  powers,  whenever 
he  is  called  upon  to  exert  them  ;  he  muft  have  ac-* 
.^ired,  by  previous  habits  <^  ftudy,  a  command  over 
thofe  clailes  of  his  ideas,  which  are  fubfervient  to  the 
fl^rticular  effort  that  he  wiflies  to  make.      In  what 
xnann^  this  command  is  acquired,  it  is  not  poffible^ 
|i^rh^ps^  to  explain  completely  ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  chiefly  in  the  two  following  ways.     In  the  firft 
place,  by  his  habits  of  fpeculation,  he  may  have  ar^ 
JCanged  bis  knowledge  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  ren* 
d^  it.  eafy  for  him  to  combine,  at  pleafure,  all  the 
various  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  have  any  relation 
to  the  fubjeft  about  which  he  is  occupied  :  or,  fe- 
condly,  he  may  have  learned  by  eacperience,  certain 
general  rules,  by  means  of  which,  he  can  direA  the 
train  of  his  thoughts  into  thofe  channels  in  which  the 
ideas  he  is  in  queft  of  may  be  mof):  likely  to  occur 
to  hiw. 

h    The  former  of  thefe  obfervations,  I  ihall  not' 
flop  to  illuftrate  particularly,  at  prefent ;  as  the  fame 
fubje6l  will  occur  afterwards,  under  the  article  of 
Memory.    It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  in  this 
chapter,  to  remark,  that  as  habits  of  fpeculation  have 
a  tendency  to  claifiJFy  our  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  re- 
fer particular  fads  and  particular  truths  to  general 
principles  ;  and  as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and 
comparifon  of  related  ideas,  that  new  difcoveries  in 
moft  infiances  refult ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philoib* 
pher,  even  fuppoiing  that  it  is  not  more  extenfive,  is 
arranged  in  a*  manner  much  more  favorable  to  in- 
vention^  than  in  a  mind  unaccuftomed  to  fyftem.. 

M  M 
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How  much  invention  depends  on  a  proper  combi- 
nation of  the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears 
from  the  refources  which  occur  to  men  of  the  loweft 
degree  of  ingenuity,  when  they  are  preffed  by  any 
alarming  difficulty  and  danger ;  and  from  the  unei:- 
pected  exertions  made  by  very  ordinary  charaders, 
when  called  to  fituations  which  roufe  their  latent 
powers«^  In  fuch  cafes,  I  take  for  granted,  that  ne« 
ceflity  operates  in  producing  invention,  chiefly  by 
concentrating  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  one  fet  di 
ideas ;  by  leading  us  to  view  thefe  in  every  light,  and 
to  combine  them  varioufly  with  each  other.  As  the 
lame  idea  may  be  connected  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  others  by  different  relations  ;  it  may,  according 
to  circumfiances,  at  one  time,  fuggeft  one  of  thefe 
ideas,  and,  at  another  time,  a  di&rent  one.  When 
we  dwell  long  on  the  fame  idea,  we  obtain  all  the 
others  to  which  it  is  any  way  related,  and  thus  are 
furniihed  with  materials  on  which  our  powers  of 
judgment  and  reafoning  may  be  employed^  The  ef* 
fed  of  the  diviiion  of  labor,  in  multiplying  mechan« 
kal  contrivances,  is  to  be  ei^lained  partly  on  the 
£ime  principle.  It  limits  the  attention  to  a  particu- 
lar fubject,  and  familiarifcs  to  the  mind  all  the  poiS- 
ble  combinations  of  ideas  which  have  any  relation 
to  it. 

Thefe  obfervations  fuggeft  a  remarkable  difference 
between  Invention  and  Wit.     The  former  depends, 
in  moft  inftances,  on  a  combination  of  thofe  ideas, 
which  are  conncded  by  the  lefs  obvious  principles 
of  affodation  ;  and  it  may  be  called  forth  in  almoft 
any  mind  by  the  preffure  of  external  circumftances^ 
The  ideas  which  muft  be  combined,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  latter,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  are  afibciated  by 
thofe  flighter  connexions  which  take  place  when  the 
mind  is  cairelels  and  difengaged.    •*  If. you  have  tcbX 
^«  wit,*'  fays  Lord  Chefterfield,  •«  it  will  flow  fponta- 
*^  aeoufly,  and  y^u.need  not  aim  at  it ;  for  in  that 
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<<  cai^,  the  rule  of  the  goff>el  is  reverfed ;  and  it  will 
^'  prove,  feek  and  you  fliail  not  find-'*  Agreeably 
to  this  obTervation,  wit  is  promoted  by  a  certain  de« 
gree  of  intoxication ^  whidi  prevents  the  exercife  of 
that  attention,  which  is  neceffiiry  for  invention  in 
matters  of  Science.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  thofe  who 
have  the  reputation  of  Wits»  are  commonly  men 
confident  in  their  own  powers,  who  allow  the  train 
of  their  ideas  to  follow  in  a  great  meafure^  its  natural 
courfe  ;  and  hazard^  in  company,  every  thing,  good 
or  bad,.that  occurs  to  them.  Men  of  modefty  and 
tafte  feldom  attempt  wit  in  a  promifcuous  fociety  ; 
or  if  they  are  forced  to  make  fuch  an  exertion,^  they 
are  feldom  fuccefsfuL  Such  men,  however,  in  the 
cit*cle  of  their  friends,  to  whom  they  can  unbofom 
themfelves  without  referve,  are  ftrequently  the  moft 
amufing  and  the  moft  interefttng  of  companions ;  al 
the  vivacity  of  their  wtt  is  tempered  by  a  correft 

I'udgment,  and  refined  naanners ;  and  as  its  effed  is 
leightened  by  that  fenfibiKty  and*  delicacy,  with 
which  we  fo  rarely  find  it  accompanied  in  the  com- 
mon iatercourfe  of  life. 

When  a  man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  diftin- 
gui(h  himfelf,  his  Tallies  are  commonly  too  far  fetch- 
ed to  pleafe.  He  brings  his  mind  into  a  ftate  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  the  inventor,  and  becomes  rath- 
er ingenious  than  witty.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with 
the  writers  whom  Johnfon  diftinguiflies  by  the  namp 
of  the  Metaphyfical  Poets. 

Thofe  powers  of  invention,  which  neceffity  occa- 
iionally  calls  forth- in  uncultivated  minds,  fome  indi- 
viduate pofiefs  habitually*  The  related  ideas  which, 
in  the  ca(e  of  the  former,  are  brought  together  by 
the  fkyw  efforts  of  attention  and  recoUeAion,  preient 
themfelves  to  the  latter,  in  confequence  of  a  more 
fyflematical  arrangement  of  their  kitowledge.  The 
inftantaneoufnefs  with  which  fudi  remote  combina- 
tions are  effeded^  foiAetsmes  a|ipeiur  fo  wonderful^ 
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that  we  are  apt  to  aicribe  it  to  fomething  like  in^i- 
ration ;  but  it  mUft  be  remembered,  that  when  any 
iubjeA  ftrongly  and  habitually  occupies  the.thoughts, 
it  gives  us  an  intereft  in  the  obfervaticHi  of  the  moft 
trivial  circumftance  which  we  fufpe£i  to  have  any  re- 
lation to  it,  however  diftant  ;  and  by  thus  render- 
ing the  common  objeds  and  occurrences  which  the 
accidents  of  life  prefent  to  us,  fubfervient  to  one  par* 
ticular  employment  of  the  intelledual  powers,  eftab- 
lifhes  in  the  memory  a  connexion  between  our  fa^ 
vorite  purfuit,  and  all  the  materials  with  which  expe- 
rience and  refledion  have  fupplied  us  for  the  farther 
pro&cution  of  it. 

IL  I  obferved,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  invention 
may  be  facilitated  by  general  rules,  which  enable  the 
inventor  to  dired  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  par* 
ticular  channels.  Thefe  rules  (to  afcertain  wmch, 
ought  to  be  one  principal  objed  of  the  logician)  wiU, 
afterwards  fall  under  my  coniideration,  when  I  come 
to  examine  thofe  intelledual  procefTes  which  are  fub- 
fervient to  the  difcovery  of  truth.  At  prefent,  I 
ihall  confine  myielf  to  a  few  general  remarks  ;  i|i 
ftating  which,  I  have  no^  other  aim  than  to  fliew,  to 
how  great  a  degree  invention  depends  on  cultivation 
and  habit,  even  in  thofe  fciences  in  which  it  is  gen- 
erally fuppofed,  that  every  thing  depends  On  natural 
genius. 

When  we  confider  the  geometrical  difcoveries  of 
the  ancients,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhibit- 
ed in  the  greater  part  of  the  wwks  which  have  fur- 
vived  to  our  times,it  is  feldom  poffiUe  for  u^  to  trace 
the  fteps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their  conchsi- 
iions :  and,  indeed,  theobjeds  of  this  fcience  are  io 
unlike  thofe  of  all  others,  that  k  is  not  unnatural  for 
a  perfon  who  enters  on  the  fiudy,  to  be  dazzled  by 
its  novelty,  and  to  form  an  exaggerated  conception 
of  the  genius  of  thofe  men  who  firft  brought  to 
light  fuch  a  variety  of  tnuhs;^  fo  profound  and  ^ 
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reffk)tc  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  our  fpeculations. 
We  find,  however,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the 
ancient  analyfis  was  unknown  to  the  moderns ;  fuch 
mathematicians  as  had  attended  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  mind  in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  concluded  apri^ 
^criy  that  the  difcbveries  of  the  Greek  geometers  did 
not,  at  firft,  occur  to  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  ftated  in  their  writings.  The  prevailing 
opinion  was,  that  they  h?d  been ,  poffeffed  of  ^ome 
fecret  method  of  inveftigation,  which  they  carefully 
concealed  from  the  world ;  and  that  they  publiihed 
the  refult  of  their  labors  in  fuch  a  form,  as  they 
thought  would  be  moft  likely  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  their  readers.  "  O  quam  bene  foret,**  fays 
F^pirus  Nmlus^  "  fi  qui  in  fcientiis  mathematicis  fcrip- 
**  ferint  authores,  fcripta  reliquiffent  inventa  fua 
•*eadem  methodo,  et  per  eofdem  difcurius,  quibus  ip- 
**  fl  in  ea  primum  inciderutit ;  et  non,  ut  in  mecha- 
"  nica  loquitur  Arifloteles  de  artificibus,  qui  nobis 
^*  foris  ofiendunt  fuasquas  fecerint  machinas,  fed  ar- 
^^  tificium  abfcondunt,  ut  magi^  appareant  admirabi- 
"  les.  Eft  utique  inventio  in  arte  qualibet  diverfa 
^*  multum  a  traditit^he  :  neque  putandum  eft  pluri- 
♦*  mas  Euclidis  et  Arcbimedis  propofitiones  fuiffe  ab 
*^  illis  ea  via  inventas  qua  nobis  illi  ipfas  tradide- 
«  runt.***  The  revival  of  the  ancient  analyfis,  by 
£>me  late  mathematicians  in  this  country,  has,  in 
part,  jufiified  thefe  remarks,  by  fliewing  to  how 
great  a  degree  the  inveijtive  power  of  the  Greek 
geometers  were  aided  by  that  method  of  inveftiga- 
tion ;  and  by  exhibiting  fome  ftriking  fpecimens  of 
addrefs  in  the  pradical  application  of  it. 

The  foltition  of  problems,  indeed,  it  may  be  faid, 
is  but  one  mode  in  which  mathematical  invention 

^  See  some  other  passages  to  the  same  ^purpose,  qnoted  from  dif- 
ferent tenters,  by  Dr.  Simpson,  in  the  preface  to  his  Restoration 
tf  tbs  l4)ci  Piata  of  Appolk»iiu^  Pcrgwtt9j  Glasg.  1 749. 
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may  be  difplayed.  The  difcovery  of  new  truths  i% 
what  we  chiefly  admire  in  an  original  genius  ;  an  d 
the  method  of  analvfis  gives  us  no  iatisfa£tion  with 
refpe^  to  the  procefs  by  which  they  are  obtained* 

To  remove  this  difficulty  completely,  by  explain** 
ing  all  the  various  ways  in  which  new  theorems  may 
be  brought  to  light,  would  Ifad  to  inquiries  foreign 
to  this  work.     In  order,  however,  to  render  the  pro- 
ce&  of  the  mind,  on  fuch  occafions^  a  litile  lefs  myC- 
terious  than  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  :  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  moft  cropious  fource 
q{  difcoveries    is  the  inveftigation  of  problems  ; 
yrhich  feldom  fails  (even  although  we  fliould  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  attainment  of  the  objeft  which  we  have 
in  view)  to  exhibit  to  us  fome  relations  formerly  un- 
obferved  among  the  quantities  which  are  under 
confideration.     Of  fo  great  importance  is  it  to  con- 
centrate the  attention   to  a  particular  lubjeA,  aj;id 
to  check  that   wandering  and  diffipated  habit  of 
thought,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  moft  perfons,  renders 
their  fpeculations  barren  of  any  profit  either  to  them* 
felve^  or  to  others*     Many  theorems,  too,  have  b^n 
iuggefted  by  analogy  ;  maxiy  have  been  inveftigated 
^om  truths  formerly  known  by  altering  or  by  gen- 
eralifing  the  hypotheiis  ;  and  n\any  have  been  ob- 
tained by  afpecies  of  induAion.     An  iiluftration  cf 
thefe  various  proceffes  of  the  mind  would  not  only 
lead  to  new  and  curious  remarks,  but  would  con* 
tribute  to  diminiih  that  blind  admiration  of  original 
genius,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  obfiacles   to    the 
improvement  of  fcience. 

The  hiftory  of  natural  philofophy,  before  and  after 
the  time'  of  Lord  Bacon,  affords  another  very  flrik- 
ing  proof,  bow  much  the  powerjs  of  invention  and 
difcovery  may  be  affifted  by  the  ftudy  of  method  : 
and  in  all  the  fciences,  without  exception,  whoever 
employs  his  genius  with  a  regular  and  habitual  fuc- 
cefs,  plainly  £hewsy  that  it  is  by  meaas  gf  geaerail 
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rales  that  his  inquiries  are  conduced.  Of  thefe 
rules,  there  may  be  many  which  the  inventor  *never 
ftated  to  himfelf  in  words  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  may 
even  be  unconfclous  of  the  ailiftance  which  he  de- 
rives from  them  ;  but  their  influence  on  his  genius 
appears  unquefiionably  from  the  uniformity  with 
which  it  proceeds  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  can  be 
afcer tatned  by  his  own  fpeculations,  or .  collected  by 
the  logician  from  an  examination  of  his  refearches, 
fimilar  powers  of  invention  will  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  other  men^  who  apply  themfelves  to  the 
fame  ftudy. 

The  following  remarks,  which  a  truly  phildfoph- 
ical  artift  has  applied  to  painting,  may  be  extended, 
with  fome  trifling  alterations,  to  all  the  different 
employments  of  our  intellediual  powers. 

*'  What  we  now  call  genius,  begins,  not  where 
<*  rules,  abftra£Uy  taken,  end  ;  but  where  known, 
«  vulgar,  and  trite  rules  have  no  longer  any  place.— 
^  It  muft  of  necefiity  be,  that  works  of  genius,  as 
•*  well  as  every  other  efied,  as  it  muft  have  its  caufe, 
^  muft  iikewife  have  its  ,  rules ;  it  cannot  be  by 
^^  chance,  that  excellencies  are  produced  with  any 
••  conftancy,  or  any  certainty,  for  this  is  not  the  na- 
**  ture  of  chance  ;  but  the  rules  by  which  men  of 
"  extraordinary  parts,  and  fuch  as  are  called  men  of 

genius,  work,  are  eithar  fuch  as  they  difcover  by 

their  own  peculiar  obfervation,  or  of  fuch  a  nice 
^  texture  as  not  eafily  to  admit  handling  or  exprefl^^- 
•*  ing  in  words. 

«' Unfubftantial,  however,  as  thefe  rules  may  feem, 
**  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writ- 
**  ing,  they  are  fiill  feen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the 
**  artift  ;  and  he  works  from  them  with  as  much  cer- 
**  tainty,  as  if  they  were  embodied  as  I  may  fay; 
**  upon  paper.  It  is  true,  thefe  refined  principles 
•*  cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like    the   more 

grbis  rules  of  Art ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that 
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*'  the  mind  may  be  put  in  fuch  a  train^  that  it  fhatt* 
^Vperceive,  by  a  kind  of  fcientific  feofe,  that  propria 
*•  ety,  which  words  can  but  very  feebly  fuggeft."* 


SECTION  V. 

Application  aftbe  Principles  Jhied  in  the  foregoing  Sec- 
tions of  this  Chapter^  to  explain  the  Pbenomena.of 
Dreaming^ 

WITH  relpeA  to  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming^ 
three  different  queftions  may  be  propofed*  Firfi  ; 
What  is  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep  I  or,  in  other 
words,  what  faculties  then  continue  to  cerate.,  and 
what  faculties  are  then  fufpended  ?  Secondly  ;  how 
far  do  our  dreams  appear  to  be  influenced  by  our 
bodily  fenfations ;  and  in  what  refpe6ts  do  they  v^irpr^ 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  body  m 
health,  and  in  ficknefs  ?  Thirdly ;  what  is  the  change 
which  fleep  produces  on  thofe  parts  of  the  body^  with 
which  our  mental  operations  are  morp  immediately 
cpnneded ;  and  how  does  this  change  operate,  in  di« 
veriifyiog,  fo  remarkably,  the  phenomena  which  our 
minds  then  exhibit,  from  thofe  of  which  we  are  con- 
fcious  in  our  waking  hours  ?  Of  thefe  three  qi^ei^ 
tions,  the  firft  belongs  to  the  philofophy,  of  the  Hu* 
man  Mind  ;  and  it  is  to  this  queftion  that  the  fol- 
lowing inquiry  is  almoft  entirely  confined.  ^Theiecr 
ond  is  more  particularly  interefting  to  tixe  medicd 
inquirer,  and  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan  of 
this  work.  The  third  feems  to  me  to  relate  to  a  fubr 
je<^,  which  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
faculties. 

It  will  be  granted,  that,  if  we  could  afcertain  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  relolve 

*  Discourset  b/   Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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tbt  various  phenomena  of  dreaming  into  a  finaller 
numb^  of  general  principles  ;  and  uill  more,  if  w« 
could  refolve  them  into  one  general  facl ;  wc  Ihould 
b9  advan^d  a  very  important  fi«p  in  our  enquiries 
upon  this  fubjed  ;  even  although  we  ihould  find  it 
impoffibie  to  fhew,  in  what  manner  this  change  in 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  refuks  from  the  change  vwhich 
fleep  produces  in  the  fiate  of  the  body.  Such  a  fiep 
«^ould  atleaft  gratify^  to  a  certain  extent,  that  difpo- 
iition  of  our  nature  which  prompts  us  to  afcend  from 
particular  faAs  to  general  laws  ;  and  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  philofophical  refearches  ;  and, 
in  cheprefent  inftance,  i  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
it  cariies  us  as  far  as  pur  impcrfe<9:  faculties  enabte 
U«  <to  pr-oceed.  '  ^ 

In  CQndQ6ling  tbis  inquiry  mth  reipe&  to  the  fiate 
of  itiie  mind  in  fieep,  |C  ^ems  reafonabic  to  ^xpe^ 
tii9it£ome  light  tqaj  be  obtained  from  an  exapiinar 
tfoa  ^f  cbe  circumfiances  which  accelerate  or  retard 
its  abroach  j  for  when  we  arie  difpoded  to  reiil:,it  is 
•natural  to  imagine,  thatth^  ftateof  the  mind  ap* 
proaches  to  its  fiate  in  Aeep,  more  nearly, than  wheia 
we  fed  ourfeives  aliv^  aiid  ?dive,  and  capable  of  ap- 
plying all  'Our  various  faculties  to  their  proper  pur<- 
pofes. 

In  general  k  may  be  remarked,  that  the  af^roach 
e(  fleep  is  accelerated  by  every  circumftance  w^ich 
diminifhes  or  suspends  the  exercife  of  the  mental 
pow<ers  i  and  is  retarded  by  every  thing  which  ha$ 
«  contrary  tendency.  When  we  wilh  for  fleep,  whj 
natutrally  endeavor  to  withhold;  as  much  as  poffible, 
;dl  the  aftive  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  difehgagin^ 
our  attention  from  every  interefting  fubjeft  of 
thought.  When  we  are  difpofed  to  keep  awake,  we 
naturally  fix  our  attention  on  fome  fubjeft  which  i,$ 
.calculated  to  afibrd  employment  to  our  intelleftyal 
{)owers,  or  to  roufe  aad  exercife  th^  ^^v^  prin^ifd^ 
-of  our  nature. 

N  H 
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It  is  well  known,  that  there  is  a  parHcular  clafs 
of  founds  which  compofe  us  to  fleep.  The  hum  of 
bees  ;  the  oi^urmur  of  2l  fountain  ;  the  reading  of  ati 
Ufiinterefting  difcourfe  ;  have  this  tendency  in  a  re* 
roarkable  degree.  If  we  examine  this  clafs  of  founds^ 
we  Ihall  find  that  it  confifts  wholly  of  fuch  as  are  fit- 
ted to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  its 
own  thoughts ;  and  are,  at  the  lame  time,  not 
iufficiently  interefl;'ing  to  engage  its  attention  to 
themfeliFes. 

It  is  alfo  matter  of  common  obfervation,  that  chil*' 
dren  and  perfons  of  little  refle^Elion,  who  are  chiefly 
occupied  about  fenfible  objedls,  and  whofe  mental 
activity  is,  in  a  great  meal ure,  fufpended,  as  loon  as 
their  perceptive  powers  are  unemployed  ;  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  continue  awake,  when  they  are 
deprived  of  their  ufual  engagements.  The  iame 
thing  has  been  remarked  of  jfavages,  whofe  ^time, 
Ukethatof  the  lower  animals,  is  almoft  completely 
divided  between  fleep  and  their  bodily  exertions** 

From. a  confideration  of  thefe  fa<9:s,  it  feems  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  in  fleep  thole  operations  of 
th^  mind  are  fufpended,  which  depend  on  our  voli- 
tion ;  for  if  it  bq  certain^  that  before  we  fall  afleep, 
we  nraft  withhold,  as  much  as  we  are  able,  the  ex-=^ 
ercife  of  all  our  different  powers  ;  it  isfcarcely  tabe 
ima^ned,  that,  as  foon  as  fl^ep  commences,  thefe 
powers  fliould  again  begin  to  be  exerted.  The  more 
jwrobable  concluiion  is,  that  when  we  are  defirou* 
to  procure  fleep,  we  bring  both^mind  and  body,  as 
jnearly  as  we  can,  into  that  ftat^  in  which  they  are 
to  continue  after  fleep  commences.     The  difierence^ 

•  '  •  .      •    ' 

*  "  The  existence  of  the  Negro  slaves  in  America,  appears  to 
^  p«rticipatie  more  of  sensation  than  reflection.  To  this  must  h% 
<*  ascribed,  their  dispobition  to  sleep  when  abstracted  from  their 
**  diversions,  and  unemployed  in  their  labor.  An  animal  whose 
**  body  is^flt  rest^and  who  does  not  reflect,  must  be  dii^posed  t<i 
**  dee^  of  course.*'         Xotc^  on  J^ifginiaj  (y  Mr,  Jefferlon,  p.  255* 
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therefore,  between  the  ftate  of  the  mind  when  we 
are  inviting  fleep,  and  when  we  are  adually  afieep, 
is  tWs  ;  that  in  the  former  cafe,  although  its  a&ive 
exertions  be  fulpended,  we  can  renew  them,  if  we 
pleafe.  In  the  other  cafe^  the  will  lofes  its  influence 
over  all  our  powers  both  of  nund  and  body  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  fome  phyiical  alteration  in  the  fyftem, 
which  we  fhall  never,  j)robably,  be  able  to  ex- 
plain.. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  conckfion  a  little  farth* 
er,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  if  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  oiir  voluntary  operations  in  fleep  be  admitted 
as  a  fact,  there  are  only  two  fuppofitions  which  can 
be  formed  concerning  its  caufe.  The  one  is,  that  the 
power  of  volition  is  fufpended  ;  the  other,  that  the 
will  lofes  its  influence  over  thofe  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  thofe  members  of  the  body,  which,  during  our 
\vaking  hour^,  are  fubjefted  to  its  authority.  If  it 
can  be  fiaewn,  then,  that  the  former  fuppofition  is  not 
agreeable  ,%o  ftift,  the  truth  of  the  latter  feems  to  fol- 
low as  a,neceflary  ccHifequence. 

].  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  fufpended 
during  fleep,  appears  from  the  efforts  which  we  art 
confcious  of  makijig  while  in  that  fituation.  "We 
dream,  for  example,  that  we  are  in  danger  ;  and  we 
attempt  to  call  out  far  affiftance.  The  attempt,  in- 
deed, is,  in  general,  unfuccefsful  ;  and  the  ibonds 
which  we  emit,  are  feeble  and  indiftincl  ;  but  this 
only  confirms,  or,  rather,  is  a  necJeflary  confequence 
of  thefuppofitiou,  that,  in  fleep,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  will  and  our  voluntary  operations,  is  dis- 
turbed, or  interrupted.  The  continuance  of  the 
power  of  volition  is  demonftrated  by  the  effort,  howr 
ever  inefft?dual. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  courfe  of  an  alarming 
.dream,we  are  fometimes  cOnfcious  of  making  an  ex- 
.ertioq  to  fave  ourfelves,  by  flight, from  an  apprehend- 
<^d  .danger ;  butiu  Ipite  of  all  our  efforts,  we  eontin.- 
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ne  in  bed*  In  fuch  cafes,  we  cooimonly  dream,  tbat 
we  ate  attempting  to  efcajje^  and  are  prevented  by 
fome  external  obftacle  ;  but  the  fad  feems  to  he^ 
that  the  body  is,  at  that  time,  not  fobjed  to  the  will« 
Duriug  the  didnrbed  reft  which  we  fomelimes  havd 
when  the  body  is  indifpofed,  the  mind  appears  to 
retain  fome  power  over  it )  biit  as,  even  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  Inotions  which  are  made,  coniift  rathef  df 
.  a  general  agitation  of  the  whole  fyftem,  than  of  th« 
regular  exertion  of  a  particular  fifMthber  of  it^  with 
a  vidw  to  produce  a  certain*  eSe€k  i  it  is  reafonabk 
to  conclude/  that,  in  perfediy  found  fleep,  tfa^ 
mind^  although  it  retains  the  power  of  volition^  r^ 
tains  no  influence  whatever  over  the  bodily  orgintf*. 

In  that  particular  condifion  of  the  fyfie'nf),  which 
11^  known  by  the  name  of  incubus^  we  are  confcious  of 
a  total  want  of  power  oVer  the  body  t  and^  I  bl^ 
lieve,  the  common  opitiion  is^  that  it  is  this  waiit  <MF 
power  which  diftinguifiies  the  incukus  from  dH  th§ 
other  modifications  of  fleep.  But  the  more  probable 
fuppoiition  feems  to  be,  that  dvery  fpectes  of  fleep  h 
Accompanied  with  a  fufpenfion  of  the  faculty  of  vol- 
untary motion  ;  and  that  the  incubus  has  notliiftg  pe*- 
cu.Har  in  it  but  this,  that  the  junea^y  fenfations  which 
are  produced  by  the  accidental  poQure  of  the  body, 
and  which  we  find  it  iihpoffiye  to  remove  by  c^f 
own  efibrtsy  render  ua  ditUhdly  confcious  of  our  In^ 
capacity  to  move.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  tfa^ 
inftant  of  our  awaking^  and  of  our  recovering  the 
command  of  our  bodily  organs,  is  one  and  the 
iDime* 

2.  The  fame  conclufion  is  confirmed  by  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  fubjed:.  It  is  probable,  as  "^as  ^^ 
ready  obferved,  that  when  we  are  &nj^ioi»s  t^  ptO^ 
.  cure  fleep,  the  flate  into  Which  we  naturaily  bring 
the  niind,  approaches  to  its  ftate  after  fleep  cos^idis^ 
ces.  Now  it  is  manifefi^  that  the  means  whick  n^ 
ture  dire^  wto  employ  on  fucb  Mca^da^,  i$  iot  t^ 
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fuff^fid  the  povter  of  voUtion,  bfut  to  ftifpend  the  ex- 
ertion ctf  thoft  powef^  whofe  exercife  depends  on 
Volition^  If  it  ti^er^  neceflary  tbat  volition  ihould 
be  fafp^nd^d  before  we  fall  afleep,  it  woiitd  be  im* 
pofitbte  for  tis^  by  om  owfi  efforts,  to  baften  the  mo- 
snent  df  reft.  The  vi^ry  fappofitkm  of  fuch  efforts 
is  abflif  d  ^  for  k  implies  a  continued  will  to  fupend 
the  adbs  of  the  will. 

According  to  the  fbregoing  doArine  with  refpefk 

t<^  tii^  fiat^  of  th<9  tnind  in  ileep,  tbe  effeft  which  is 

prodtKed  im  drat  nnental  operations,  is  ftrikingly  an-> 

dl<%dU9  to  that  which  is  produced  on  otir  bodily 

flower!^*    Vrom  th^  dbfervstions  which  have  been 

Already  ifiade,  it  is  ftilnifeft,  tbat  in  fleep^  the  body  is, 

itk  ^  V^y  Inconfid^rable  degree,  if  at  all,  fubje^  to 

dur  €Oti^0lai«dk    I'he  vital  and  involuntary  motions^ 

bowev^r^  {nfkt  nointerruptioti,  but  go  on  as  when 

w^ara  awak^,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of 

fO£tf e  (^aUfe  iiflknowi]  to  t^*  In  like  manner,  it  would 

a;{)^af ,  that  thcfle  opetatious  of  the  tnind  which  del* 

{>eiid  on  out  voKlioti  ard  fufpended  ;  while  certain 

other  operations  are,  at  leaft,  occafionally,  carried 

tm.     Thid  analogy  naturally  fuggefts  the  idea,  that 

all  olirt  ftiehttiX  opera^tions^  which  are  independent  of 

our  will,  tti2iy  continue  during  fleep^ ;   and  that  the 

phenOtMiia  of  df eamlfig  miy ,  perhaps,  be  produced 

by  tbefe,  dtveffifi^d  ift  their  apparent  effefts^  in  con- 

fe^uence  i>i  th^  fufpeniion  of  our  voluntary  powers. 

If  the  appe^ranc^6  whi^h  the  mind  exhibits  during 

H^ep^  2ite  foutld  to  bi  explicable  on  this  e^i^eral 

ptiriciple^  it  will  poffef^  all  tbe  evidence  which  the 

ik^tUre  ol  the  fubfeft  admits  of* 

It  wa§fbrin6rly  fficwn,  that  the  train  of  thought 

in  f  h^  mind  do^^  tiot  depend  imfnediately  on  our  will^ 
but  is  regulated  by  certain  general  laws  of  affocia- 
f  ion.  At  the  (tta^  timi^)  it  appeared^  that  among 
the  VartotiB  ftibjeft^  which  thus  fpontaneoufly  pre 
fent  tb^mf^lvti^  to  our  iidti<re^  w«  have  tbe  power  of 
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iingling  out  any  one  that  we  chufe  to  confider,  and 
of  making  it  a  particular  objeft  of  attention  ;  and 
that  by  doingfo,  we  not  only  can  flop  the  train  that 
would  otherwife  have  fucceeded,  but  frequently  can 
divert  fhc  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  chan- 
nel. It  alio  appeared,  that  we  have  power  (whicK 
may  be  much  improved  by  exercife)  of-  recalling 
paft  occurrences  to  memory,  by  a  voluntary  efiFort 
of  recolleftion. 

The  /W/r^(J?  influence  which  the  riiind  thus  pofleff- 
es  over  the  train  of  its  thoughts  is  fo  great,  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  we  are^  awake,  excepting  in  thofe 
cafes  in  which  we  fall  into  what  is  called  a  reverie^ 
and.fufFer  our  thoughts  to  follow  their  natural 
courfe,  the  order  of  their  fuccefSon  is  always  regu- 
lated more  or  lefs  by  the  will.  The  will,  indeed,  in 
regulating  the  train  of  thought,  can  operate  only  (as 
I  afready  (hewed)  by  availing  itfelf  of  the  eftablilhed 
laws  of  affjciation  ;  but  ftill  it  has  the  power  of  ren- 
dering this  train  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been,  if  thefelaws  had  taken  place  without  its 
interference. 

From  thefe  principles,  combmed  with  the  general 
faft  which  I  have  endeavored  to  ettablilh,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  ftal*  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  two  obvious 
confequences  follow  :  Firft,rhat  when  we  are  in  this 
Situation,  the  fuccefSon  of  our  thoughts,  in  fo  far  ag 
it  depends  on  the  laws  of  affociatiori,  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  operation  of  the  fame  unknown  caufes  by 
which  it  is  produced  while  we  ar«  awake  ;  and.  Sec- 
ondly, that  the  order  of  ojir  thoughts,  in  thefe  two 
ftates  of  the  mind,  muft  be  very  different ;  inafmuch 
as,  in  the  one,  it  depends  folely  on  the  laws  of  affoci- 
ation  ;  and  in  the  other,  on.  thefe  laws,  combined 
with  our  own  voluntary  exertiqns. 

In  order  to  afcertain  how  far  thefe  conclufions  are 
agreeable  to  truth,  it  is  neceffary  to  compare  them 
with  the  khown  phenomena  of  dreaming.  For 
which  purpofe,  I  (hall  endeavoi?  to  fliew,  Firft,  That 
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the  fucceiEon  of  our  thoughts  in  'fleep,  is  regulated 
\yy  the  fame  general  laws  of  aflbciation,  to  which  it  is 
fubjefted  while  we  are  awake  ;  and.  Secondly,  That 
the  circumftaaices  which  difcriminate  dreaming  froai 
our  waking  thoughts,  are  fuch  as  niuft  neceffarily 
arife  from  the  fufpenfiof^  of  the  influence  of  the 
will. 

L  That  the  fucceflion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  i« 
regulated  by  the  fame  general  laws  oi  aflcjciation, 
which  influence  the  mind  while  we  are  awake,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  confiderations, 

J  •  Our  dreams  are  frequently  fuggefted  to  us  by 
bodily  fenfations  :  and  with  thefe,  it  is  well  known^ 
from  what  we  experience  while  awake,that  particu- 
lar ideas  are  frequently  very  ftrongly  aflbciated.  I 
have  been  told  by  a  friend,  that  having  occafipn,  in 
confequence  of  an  indilpofijion,  to  apply  a  bottle  of 
hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed,he  dream- 
ed that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top  of 
Mount  j^cna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the 
ground  almoft  infuppbrtable*  Another  perfon,  hav- 
ing a  blifler  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he  was 
fcalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  I  believe  every  one 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  dreaming,  will  recoUeft  in  fian- 
ces, in  his  own  cafe,  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
temper  pf  the  mind  ;  and  vary,  in  their  complexion, 
according  as  our  habitual  difpofition,  at  the  time,  in- 
clines us  to  cheerfulnefe  or  to  melancholy.  Not  that 
tl^is  obfervation  holds  without  exception  ;  but  k 
holds  fo  generally,  as  riiust,  convince  us,  that  the 
ftate  of  our  fpirits  has  feme  efFeft  on  our  dreams,  as 
well  as  on  our  waking  thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the  lat- 
ter cafe,  no  lefs  than  in  the*former,  this  effect  mar 
be  counteracted,  or  modified,,  by  various  other  cir* 
cumttances. 

After  having  made  a  narrow  efcape  frpm  any  al- 
axnaing  danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  courle 
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of  our  fleep,  with  iiiddeB  ibr tings  ;  inu^ning  th^t 
we  are  droivning,  or  4Xi  the  brink  of  a  precipice.-^ 
A  fevere  misfortune,  which  has  a£Ee£i:ed  the  iniod 
deeply,  influences  our  dreacns  in  a  fimilar  way  ;  and 
fuggells  to  us  a  variety  of  adventures,  apaiogous,  ia 
ibnae  meafure,  to  that  event  frooi  w^hich  our  diftreft 
arifes.  Such,  according  to  Virgil,  were  the  dreanik 
af  the  iorfaken  Dido. 

**        ■  Agit  ip$c  fure^teaij, 
*•  In  somis  torus    iEncas  ;    setnperque  rclinqui, 
*^  Sola  sibi ;  semper  longain  incomitata  videtur, 
♦^  I-re  viano,  a  Tyrios  4<^«€rta  qu»r«r€  Cerra.^ 

S.   Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  our  prevailing 
habits  of  aflbci^tion  whjle  awake. 

Xn  a  forn^r  part  of  this  work,  I  4X^fldered  die 
extent  of  that  power  whkiiL  <the  mind  may  acquire 
over  the  4;irain  of  its  thoughts  ;  and  I  obiery:ed,  tha(t 
thoie  inteiledhi^  d4<^er(iti^  among  oien,  which  we 
comoioaly  refer  to  peculiarities  of  g^us,  are,  at 
lead  in  a  great  measure,  retoiv^ble  into  di£ferexu:jss 
ill  their  habits  of  aCocta^tion.    One  man  poilefies  a 
rich  *nd  beautiful  fancy,  which  is  .at  all  tipes  obedi" 
-ent  to  his  will.     Anpther  poflefies  a  quicknefs  of  i«- 
colleclion,  which  enalbles  him,  at  a  moment^s  wawi- 
ing,  to  bring  together  all  the  refolts  of  his  pail  expe- 
rience, and  of  his  paft  refleflions,  which  <an  be  of  ufe 
for  illuArating  any  propofed  fubjed.     A  }j|ird  C2/r^ 
without  effort,  colkd  his  attention  to  the  toaoft  ab- 
"SiVzA  qneftioqs  in  philofophy ;    can  pero^ve,   at  a 
glance,  the  fhorteft  and  tlie  moft  effe^ai  procefe 
lor  arriving  at  the  truth ;    and  can  baniih  from  his 
iiiind  every  extraneous  idea,  which  fancy  or  ca(uai 
afibciation  may  fuggefi,  to  diftra-cl  his  thoughts,  or  to 
miflead  his  judgment.  A  fourth  unices  a^  theiie  pow- 
ers in  a  capacity  of  perceiving  truth  with  an  almoft 
intuitive  rapidity  ;  and  in  an  eloquence  which  ena- 
bles him  to  command,  at  pleafure,  whateyer  liis 
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memory  and  his  fancy  can  fupply,  to  illuftrate  and  to 
adorn  it.  The  occafional  exercife  which  fuch  men 
make  of  their  powers,  may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in 
one  fenfe,  to  be  unpremeditated  or  unftudied  ;  but 
they  all  indicate  previous  kabits  of  meditation  or 
Rudy,  as  unqueftionably,  as  the  dexterity  of  the  ex- 
pert accountant,  or  the  rapid  execution  of  the  profef- 
*fional  mufician. 

Ffom  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  a  train 
of  thought  which,  in  one  man,  would  require  a  pain- 
ful effort  of  ftudy,  may,  in  another,  be  alnioft  fpon- 
taneous  j  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  reveries 
of  ftudious  men,  even  when  they  allow,  as  much  as 
they  can,  their  thoughts  to  follow  their  own  courfe, 
are  more  or  lefs  connedled  together  by  thofe  princi- 
ples of  aflbciation,  vs^hich  their  favorite  purfuits  tend 
more  particularly  to  ftrengthen. 

The  influence  of  the  fame  habits  may  be  traced 
iCfkinAly  in  fleep.  There  are  probably  few  mathet- 
inaticians,  who  have  not  dreamed  of  an  intereftiAg 
problem,  and  who  have  not  even  fancied  that  they 
were  profecuting  the  inveftigation  of  it  with  much 
Aiccefs.  They  whofe  ambition  leads  them  to  the 
ftudy  of  eloquence,  are  frequently  confdous,  during 
fleep,  of  a  renewal  of  theii:  daily  occupations  ;  and 
fometimes  feel  themfelves  poflefled  of  a  fluency  of 
^eech,  which  they  never  expei;ienced  before.  The 
Foet,  in  his  dreams,  is  tranfported  into  Elyfium,  and 
leaves  the  vulgar  and  uiifatisfadory  enjoyments  of 
humanity,  to  dwell  iii  thofe  region^  of  enchantment 
and  rapture,  which  have  been  created  by  the  divine 
imaginations  of  Virgil  and  of  Taflb. 

^  Arid  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 
^  Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace ; 
'<  O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Eiysian  gleams, 
**  That  play'd,  in  waving  lights^  from  place  to  ptoce^ 
*^  And  shed  a  roseate  snule  on  Nature's  face. 

Oo 
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<^  Not  Titian^s  pencil  e'er  eould  so  array, 
«  So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pnre  etherial  space? 
^  Nor  coold  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
<<  As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  i&nguishingly  lay. 

.    <*  No,  fair  illusions  f  artful  phantoms,  no ! 
•*  My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land : 
^  She  has  no  coloors,  that  like  your*s  can  glow ; 
*^  To  catch  your  vivid  scenes,  too  gross  her  haiid.**^ 

As  a  farther  proof  that  the  fuccefHon  of  our 
thoughts  in  dreaming,  is  influenced  by  our  prevaiU 
ing  habits  of  afibciation  ;  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  fcenes  and  occurrences  which  moil  frequently 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind  while  we  ^e  afleep, 
are  the  &:enes  and  occurrences  of  childhood  and  early 
youth.  The  facility  of  aflbciation  is  then  mudi 
greater  than  in  mor^  advanced  years  ;  and  althou^, 
during  the  day,  the  memory  of  the  events  thus  aSb- 
ciated,  may  be  baniihed  by  the  objects  and  purfuits 
which  pre&  upon  our  fenfes,  it  retains  a  more  perma- 
nent hold  of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  fubfequent  ac- 
quiiitions ;  and,  like  the  knowledge  wUch  we  poflefi 
of  our  mother  tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  and 
incorporated  with  all  its  mofi  eflential  habits.  4<^- 
cordingty ,  in  old  men,  whofe  thoughts  a^,  in  a 
great  me^fure,  difengaged  from  the,  world,  the 
tran&clions  of  their  middle  age,  which  once  feemed 
fo  important,  are  often  obliterated  j  while  the  mind 
dwells,  as  in  a  dream,  on  the  fports  ^lid  the  compan- 
ions of  their  infancy. 

I  fliall  only  obferve  farther,  on  this  head,  that  in 
our  dreams,  as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occaiionally 
make  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftrument  of  thought. 
Such  dreams,  however,  do  not  affeft  the  mind  with 
fuch  emotions  of,  pleafure  and  of  pain,  as  thofe  in 
which  the  imagination  is  occupied  with  particular  ^ 

0bje^s  of  fenfe.   The  effed  of  philofophical  iludie^,  | 

,       *  Castle  of  Indolence. 
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in  habituating  the  mind  to  the  almoft  conftant  em- 
ployment of  this  inilrument,  and  of  confequence,  its 
eflfeft  in  weakening  the  imagins^tion,  was  formerly 
remarked  •  If  I  §im  not  miftaken,  the  influence  of 
thefe  circumftances  may  alfo  be  traced  in  the  hiftory 
of  our  dreams  ;  which,in  youth,  commonly  involve, 
in  a  much  greater  degree,  the  exercife  of  imagination ; 
and  affeft  the  mind  with  much  more  powerful  emo- 
tions, than  when  we  begin  to  employ  our  maturer 
faculties  in  more  general  andabftrad  fpeculations. 
*-  From  thefe  different  obfervatioijs,  we  are  authbr- 
ifed  to  conclude,  that  the  fame  laws  of  affociation 
which  relgulate  the  train  of  our  thoughts  while  w« 
are  awake,  continue  to  operate  during  fleep.  I  now 
proceed  to  confideV,  how  far  the  circumftances  which 
tiifcriminate  dreaming  from  our  waking  thoughts, 
correfpond  with  thofe  which  might  be  exped^  to 
reiult  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  the  will. 
,  1  •  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  du** 
ring  fleep,  all  our  voluntary  operations,  fuch  as  re- 
colle6Hon,  reafomng,'&c.  muft  alfo  be  fufpended. 
That  this  really  is  the  cafe,  the  extravagance  and. 

~  inconfiftency  of  our  dreams  are  fufficient  proofs.  We 
frequently  confound  together  times  and  places  the 
moft  remote  from  each  other  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fame  dream,  conceive  the  fame  perfon  as  exift:- 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Sonietimes  we 
imagine  ourfelves  converfing  with  a  dead  friend, 
without  remembering  the  circumftances  of  his  death, 
although,  perhaps,  it  happened  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore^ and  affefted  us  deeply  All  tWs  proves  clearly,' 
that  the  fubjefts  which  then  occupy  our  thoughts, 
are  luch  as  prefent  themfelves  to  ^he  mind  fpontane- 
oufly  ;  and  that  we  havd'  no  power  of  employing 
our  reafon  in  comparing  together  the  diiOTerent  parts 

%  of  our  dreams ;  or  even  of  exerting  an  aft  of  recpl- 
leftion,  in  order  to  afcertaia  how  far  they  are  cen- 
fifient  and  poffible. 


/*■ 
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The  proceffes  of  reafoning,  in  which  we  Sometimes 
fancy  ourfelves  to  be  engaged  during  fleep,  furniih 
no  exception  to  the-  foregoing  obfcrvation  ;  for  al- 
though every  fuch  procefs,  the  firft  time  we  form  it, 
implies  volition  ;  and,  in  particular^  implies  a  recol* 
legion  of  the  premifes,  till  we  arrive  at  the  conclu* 
Hon  ;  yet  when  a  number  of  truths  have  been  often 
prefented  to  us  as  necefiarily  connedred  with  each 
other,  this  feries  may  afterwards  pafs  through  the 
mind,  according  to  the  laws  of  aflbciatioi),  without 
any  more  ad:ivity  on  our  part,  than  in  thofe  trains 
of  thought  which  are  the  moil  loofe  and  incoherent. 
Nor  is  this  mere  theory.  I  may  venture  to  appeal 
to  the  confcioufnefs  of  every  man  accufiomed  to 
dream,  whether  his  reaf9nings  during  fleep  do  not 
feem  to  be  carried  on  without  any  exertion  of  hit 
will ;  and  with  a  degree  of  facility,  of  which  he  was 
never  confcious  while  awake.  Mr.  Addifon,  i^n  one 
of  his  Spedators,  has  made  this  obfervation  ;  and 
his  teftimony,  in  the  prefent  infiance,  is. of  the  greater 
weight,  that  he  had  no  particular  theory  on  the  fub« 
jeft  to  fupport.  "  There  is  not,"  (fays  he,)  "  a  more 
**  painful  a^lion  of  the  mind  than  invention,  yet  in 
**  dreams,  it  works  with  that  eafe  and  aftivity,  that 
**  we  are  npt  fenfible  when  the  faculty  is  employed^ 
**  For  inilance,  I  believe  every  one,  fome  time  .or 
other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books,  or 
letters  ;  in  which  cafe  the  invention  prompts  fb 
readily,  that  the  mind  is  impoied  on,  and  mif« 
takes  its  own  fuggefiions  for  the  compoiition  of 
^«  another."* 

2.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  during  fleep  be  fuf« 
pend^,  the  mind  will  remain  as  paifive,  while  its 
thoughts  ^change  from  one  fubjecl  to  another,  as  it 
does  during  our  waking  hours  while  different  per« 
oeptible  obje<£b  are  prefented  to  our  fenfes« 

*  No.  487. 
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.  9£  this  paiSve  fiate  of  the  mincf  in  our  dreams^  it 
is.  unneceflary  to  multiply  proofs  ;  as  it  has  alway$: 
been  coiffidered  as  one  qf  tlie  mofi  extraordinary 
drcumftances  with  which  they  are  accompanied.  If 
our  dreams^  as  well  as  our  waking  thoughts,  were, 
fubjed  to  the  will^  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude,  that,: 
in  the  one  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we  would  en*, 
deavor  to  banifh,  as  much  as  we  could,  every  idea; 
which  had  a  tendency  te  difturb  us ;  and  detain: 
tbofe  only  which  we  foi^nd  agreeable  ?  So  far,  ho^r> 
over,  is  this  power  over  our  thoughts  from  beii^ 
esiercifed,  that  we  are  frequently  opprefled,  in  fpite 
of  -ill  our  efforts  to  the  contrary,  witji  dreams  which. 
afie&  us  with  the  moft  painful  emotions.  And,  in«. 
deed,  it  is  matter  of  vulgar  remark,  that  our  dreamit 
are,  in  every  cafe,  involuntary  on  our  part  ;  andL 
that  they  appear  to  be  obtruded '  on  us  by  fome  ex« 
lemal  caufe.  This  fad:  appeared  fo  unaccountable  to* 
the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  that  it  gave  ,rife  to  his  very 
whimiical  theory,  in  which  he  afcribes  dreams  to 
the  immediate  influence  of  feparate  fpirits  on  the 
mind.  ^ 

.  3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during 
fleep,  the  conc^ions  v/hich  we  then  form  of  fenfijble 
objeds  will  be  attended  with  a  belief  of  their  real  ex** 
iftence,  as  much  as  the  perceptim  of  the  fame  objedft 
is  while  we  are  awake. 

In  treating  of  the  power  of  Conception,  I  former- 
ly obferved,  that  our  belief  of  the  feparate  and  inde- 
pendent exiftence  of  the  objects  of  our  perceptions, 
is  the  refult  of  experience  ;  which  teaches  us  that 
thefe  perceptions  do  not  depend  on  our  will.  If  I 
open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  feeing 
the  prolped:  before  me.  The  cafe  is  different  with 
refped  to  our  conceptions.  While  they  occupy  the 
mind,  to  the  excluiion  of  every  thing  eUe,  I  cndeav- 
ored  to  fliew^  that  they  are  always  accompanied 
belief ;  but  as  we  can  banifli  them  from  the 
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mind,  during  our  waking  hours,  at  pleafure  ;  and 
as  the  momentary  belief  ..which  they  produce,  is  con- 
tinually checked  by  the  furrounding  obj efts  of  our 
perceptions',  we  learn  to  coniider  them  as  fiftions  of 
our  own  creation  ;  and,  excepting  in  fome  accident- 
al cafes,  pay  no  regard  to  them  in  the  conduft  of 
life.  If  the  doftrine,  however,  formerly  ftated  with 
refpeft  to  conception  be  Juft,  and  if,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  be  allowed,  that  fleep  fufpendsj:he  influence 
of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  we  fliould 
mturaliy  be  led  to  expeft,  that  the  fame  belief  which 
accompanies  perceptions  while  we  are  awake,  (hould 
accompany  the  conceptions  which  occur  to  us  in  our 
dreams.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  for  me  to  remark^ 
how  fhikingly  this  conclufion  coincides  with  ac* 
knowledged  fads. 

May  it  not  be  confidered  as  fome  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  doftrine,  that  when  opium  fails  in 
producing  complete  fleep,  il  commonly  produces  one 
of  the  effeds  of  fleep,  by  fufpending  the  aftivity  of 
the  mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a  reverie  j  and  that 
while  we  are  in  this  ftate,  our  conceptions  frequent- 
ly afied:  us  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  the  ob- 
jects conceived  were  prefent  to  our  fenfes  ?* 

Anothler  circumftance  with  refped  to  our  concep- 
tions during  fleep,  dcferves  our  notice.  As  the  fub- 
jeds  which  we  then  think  up6n  occupy  the  mind 
exclulively  ;  and  as  the  attention  is  not  diverted  by 
the  objeds  of  our  external  fenfes,  our  conceptions 
mufl:  be  proportionably  lively  and  fl:eady.  Every 
perfon  knows  how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we 
form  of  any  thing,  with  our  eyes  open,  in  compari- 
fon  of  what  we  can  form  with  our  eyes  fliut  :  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  we  can  fufpend  the  exercife  of 
all  our  other  fenfes,  the  livelinefs  of  our  conception 


*  S€e  the  Baron  de  Tott's  Accoant  ef  ihe  Opiuai-takcn  at 
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increafes.  To  this  cau&  i$  to  be  afcribed,  in  part^ 
the  efFed:  which  the  dread  of  fpirits  in  the  dark,  has 
on  fome  perfons,  who  are  fully  convinced  in  fpecula^ 
tion,  that  their  apprehenfions  are  groundlefs  ;  and  tq 
this  alfp  is  owing,  the  effed  of  any  accidental  p«r« 
ception  in  giving  them  a  momentary  relief  Arom 
their  terrors.  Hence  the  remedy  which  nature 
points  out  to  us^  when  we  find  ourfelves  overpow* 
ered  by  imagination.  If  every  thing  around  us  be 
filent,  we  endeavor  to  create  a  noife,  by  fpeaking  a- 
loud,  or  beating  with  our  feet  j  that  is,  we  ftrive 
to  divert  the  attention  from  the  fubje&s  of  our  im« 
agination,  by  prefenting.an  objed  to  our  powers  of 
perception.  The  conclufion  which  I  draw  from 
thefe  obfervations  is,  that,-  %s  there  is  no  ftate  of  the 
body  in  which  our  perceptive  powers  are  fo  totally 
unemployed  as  in  fleep,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that 
the  objedis  which  we  conceive  or  imagine,  muft  then  * 
make  an  impreflion  on  the  Qiind,  beyond  compari- 
ion  greater,  than  any  thing  of  which  we  can  have 
experience  while  awake. 

From  thefe  principles  may  be  derived  a  fimple^ 
and,  I  think,  a  fatisfadory  explanation  of  what  fome 
writers  have  reprefented  as  the  moft  myfterious  of 
all  the  circumftances  conne<^ed  with  dreaming  ;  the 
inaccurate  eftimates  we  are  apt  to  form  of  Time, 
v^^hile  we  are  thus  employed  ;-ran  inaccuracy  whick 
jbme times  extends  fo  far,  as  to  give  to  a  fingle  in- 
ilance,  the  appearance  of  hours,  or  perhaps  of  dayg^ 
A  fudden  noife,  for  example,  fuggefts  a  dream  con« 
nefted  with  that  perception  ;  'i^nd,  the  moment  af- 
terwards^ this  noife  has  the  effecl  of  awaking  us  ;  and 
yet, .  during  that  momentary  interval,  a  long  ferie$ 
of  circumfiances  has  pafled  before  the  imagination. 
^The  §ory  quoted  by  Mr.  Addifon*  from  the  Turkifh 
Tales,  of.  the  Miracle   wrought  by  a  Mahometan 

*  Spectator,  No.  94. 
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Dodor,  to  convince  an  infidel  Sulun,  is,  in  fuch  cafes^ 
nearly  verified.  >    / 

The  ta£b  I  allude  to  at  prefent  are  generally  ex- 
plained by  fuppofingy  that,  in  our  dreams,  the  rapdi- 
ky  of/  thought  is  greater  than  while  we  are  awake : 
but  there  is  no  neceflity  for  having  recourfe  to  fuch 
a  fi^>pofition.  The  rapidity  of  thought  is,  at  all 
times  fuch,  that,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  crowd 
of  ideas  may  pafs  before  us,  to  which  it  would  re- 
quire a  long  difcourfe  to  give  utterance  ;  and  tranf- 
^ions  may  be  conceived,  which  it  would  re- 
quire days  to  realize.  But,  in  fleep,  the  conceptions 
of  the  mind  are  miftaken  for  realities ;  and  there- 
fore, our  eftimates  of  time  will  be  formed,  not  accor- 
ding to  our  experience  of  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
but  according  to  our  experience  of  the  time  reqiii- 
fite  fojr  realizing  what  we  conceive.  Something 
perfealy  analogous  to  this  may  be  remarked  in  the 
perceptions  we  obtain  by  the  fenfe  of  fight.  When 
I  look  into  a  ihew-box,  where  the  deception  is  im- 
perfe^  I  fee  only  a  fet  of  paltry  daubings  of  a  few 
inches  diameter  ;  but,  if  the  reprefentation  be  esfe- 
cuted  with  fo  much  fldll,  as  to  convey  to  me  the  idea 
of  a  diftant  profpeA,  every  objeft  before  me  fwells 
In  its  dimenfions,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
Q>ace  which  I  conceive  it  to  occupy ;  and  what  feem- 
ed  before  to  be  {hut  up  within  the  limits  of  a  fmall 
wooden  frame,  is  magnified,  in  my  apprehenfion, 
to  an  immenfe  landfcape  of  woods,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains. 

The  phenomena  ^htch  we  have  hitherto  explain- 
ed, take  place  when  fleep  feems  to  be  complete ;  that 
Ss,  when  the  mind  lofes  its  influence  over  all  thofe 
powers  whofe  exercife  depends  on  its  will.  There 
are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  fleep  feems  to 
fbe  partial  ;  that  is,  when  the  mind  lofes  its  influ- 
ence ovevfome  powers,  and  retains  it  over  others.  In 
the  cafe  of  the  fomnambuH^  it  retains  its  power  over 
the  limbs,  but  it  pofiefles  no  influence  over  its  own 
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Noughts,  and  fcarcely  any  over  the  body  $  excepting 
thofe  particular  members  of  it  which  are  employed 
in  walking.  In  madnefs^  the  power  of  the  will  over 
the  body  remains  undiminilhed,  while  its  influence 
ia  regulating  the  train  of  thought  i»  in  a  great  meas- 
ure fufpended  ;  either  in  confequence  of  a  particu- 
lar idea,  which  engroffes  the  attention,  to  the  exclu- 
fion  of  every  thing  elfe,  and  which  we  find  it  impof- 
fible  to  baniih  by  our  eflforts  ;  or  in  confequence  of 
our  thoughts  fucceeding  each  other  with  fuch  rapid- 
ity, that  we  are  urtable  to  flop  the  train.  In  both 
of  thefe  kinds  of  madnefs,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  conceptions  or  imaginations  of  the  mind  be« 
coming  independent  of  our  willy  they  are  apt  to  be 
miftaken  for  adual  perceptions,  and  to  affed  us  in 
the  £ime  manner. 

By  means  of  this  fuppofition  of  a  partial  fleep,  any 
apparent  exceptions  which  the  hifiory  of  dreamt 
may  afford  to  the  general  principles  already  ftated, 
admit  of  an  eafy  explanation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it 
'  does  not  occur  to  me,  that  I  have  in  any  infbmce 
tranfgreffed  thofe  rules  of  philofophifing,  which, 
fince  the  time  of  Newton,  are  commonly  appealed  to, 
a^  the  tefts  of  found  invefiigation.  For,  in  the  firil: 
place,  I  have  not  fuppofed  any  caufes  which  are  not 
known  to  exifi  ;  and  fecondly,  I  have  ihewn,  that 
the  phenomena  under  our  confideration  are  neceifa- 
ry  confequences  of  the  caufes  to  which  I  h^v^  refer* 
red  them.  I  have  not  fuppofed,  that  the  mind  ac« 
t|uires  in  fleep,  any  new  iaculty  of  which  we  are  not 
confcious  while  awake  ;  but  only  (what  we  know 
/to  be  a  fad)  that  it  retains  fome  of  its  powers,  whilg 
the  exercile  of  others  is  fufpended :  and  I  have  de- 
duced fyntheticaily,the  known  phenomena  of  dream- 
ing, from  the  operation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  our 
faculties,  unconnecled  by  the  operation  of  another. 
I  flatter  myfelf,  therefore,  that  this  inquiry  will  not 
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only  throw  fome  light  on  the  ftate  of  the  mind  iit 
jQeep  ;  but  that  it  will  have  a  tendenqr  to  illuftrate 
the  mutuaj  adaptation  and  fubferviency  which  exifis 
aemong  the  different  parts  of  our  conftitution,  when 
we  are  in  a  complete  poflefiion  of  all  the  faodties  aiiA 
priadplos  which  belong  to  our  nature^^ 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


PART  SECOND. 

ence  of  Aflbciation  on  the  InteUeSuiS 
and  on  the  Adive  Powers. 


SECTION  i: 

Cffthe  Influence  tfcafual  AJfociatiom  on  oiir  Jfeculative 

Conclujions. 

THE  Aflbciation  of  Ideas  has  a  tendency  to  warp 
our  fpeculative  opinions  chiefly  in  the  three  follow- 
ing ways : 

Firft,  by  blenjding  together  in  our  apprehenfions, 
thin^  which  are  really  diftincl  in  their  nature  ;  f# 
as  to  introduce  perplexity  and  error  into  every  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning  in  which  they  are  involved. 

Secondly,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipationt 
of  the  future  from  the  pall,  which  our  confiitutioii 
difpofes  us  to  form,  and  which  are  the  great  founda- 
tion of  our  condud  io  life. 
,    Thirdly,  by  conneftingin  the  tnind  erroneous 
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*«p^mdns,  with  truths  which  irredftiblr  command 
our  aflent,  and  which  we  feel  to  be  of  importance  to 
human,  happinefs. 

A  fliort  illuftration  of  thefe  remarks,  will  throw 
light  on  the  origin  of  various  prejudices  ;  and  may, 
perhaps,  fuggeft  fome  pradical  hints  with  refped  to 
the  condud  of  the  underftanding. 

h  I  formerly  had  occafion  to  mention  feveral  in- 
fiances  of  very  intimate  aflbciations  formed  between 
two  ideas  which  have  no  neceffary  connedion  with 
each  other.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  is,  that 
which  exifts  in  every  perfon's  mind  between  the  no- 
tions of  C0l9ur  and  of  extenjion.  The  former  of  thefe 
words  expreffes  (at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we' 
commonly  employ  it)  a  fenfation  in  the  mind  ;  the 
latter  denotes  a  quality  of  an  external  objeiEt ;  fo  that 
there  is,  in  fad:,  no  more  connexion  between  the 
two  notions  than  between  thofe  of  pain  and  of  fo« 
lidity  ;*  and  yet,  in  confequence  of  our  always  per- 
ceiving extenfion,  at  the  fame  time  at  which  the  fen- 
J[ation  of  colour  is  excited  in  the  niind,  we  find  it 
impoilible  to  think  of  that  fenfation,  without  con- 
ceiving extenfion  along  with  it. 

Another  intimate  afTociation  is  formed  in  every 
mind  between  the  ideas  of/pace  and  of  time.  When 
we  think  of  an  interval  of  duration,  we  always  cow- 
ceive  it  as  fomething  analogous  to  a  line,  and  we 
Ipply  the  fame  language  to  both  fubjeds.  We  fj^ak 
t>f  a  long  midjboft  time,  as  well  of  a  long  zndjhort  dift^^ 
imce^  and  we  are  not  coijfcious  of  any  metaphor  in 
doing  fo.  Nay,  fo  very  perfed  does  the  analogy  ap- 
pear to  us,  that  Bofcovich  mentions  it  as  a  curious 
circumftance,  that  extenfion  ibould  have  three  d^ 
menfions,  and  duration  pnly  one. 

This  apprehended  analogy  seems  be  founded 
irhdiy  on  an  affociation  between  the  ideas  of  ^ct 

*  jSee  Note  [P.] 
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and  of  time,  arifing  from  our  always  meafuring  the 
one  of  thefe  quantities  by  the  other.  We  measure 
time  by  motion,  and  motion  by  extenfion.  In  an 
hour,  the  hand  of  the  clock  moves  over  a  certain 
fpace  ;  in  two  hours,  over  double  the  fpace  ;  and 
fo  on.  Hence  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  of  time  become 
very  intimately  united,  and  we  apply  to  the  latter 
the  words  long  zndjhort^  before  and  after ^  in  the  fame 
manner  as  to  the  former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  the  relation 
which  the  di&rent  notes  in  the  fcale  of  mufic  bear 
to  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  fuperiority  and  in*^ 
feriority,  in  refped  of  pofition^  among  material  ob- 
je6b,  arifes  alfo  from  an  accidental  aflbciation  of 
ideas. 

What  this  aflbciation  is  founded  upon,  I  ihall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  that  it  is  the  effeA 
of  accident,  appears  clearly  from  this,  that  it  has  not 
«nly  been  confined  to  particular  ages  and  nations ; 
but  is  the  very  reverie  of  an  aflbciation  which  was 
once  equally  prevalent.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Greg- 
ory, in  the  prefaoe  to4iis  edition  of  Euclid's  works, 
that  the  more  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers  looked 
upon  grave  founds  as  high,  and  acute  ones  as  low ; 
and  that  the  prefent  mode  of  exprefiion  on  that 
fubjedl,  wa«  an  innovation  introduced  at  a  later  pt* 
riod.* 

In  the  inftances  which  have  now  been  mentioned, 
our  habit  of  combining  the  notions  of  two  things, 
becomes  fo  ftrong,  that  we  §iid  it  impofGUe  to  think 
of  the  one,  without  thinking  at  the  fame  time  of 
the  other.  Various  othe  r  examples  of  the  fame  fpe* 
cies  of  combination',  although,  perhaps,  not  altOr 
getber  fo  ftriking  in  degree,  might  eafily  be  collected 
from  the  fubjeAs  about  which  our  metaphyitcal  fpec« 
ubttion^  are  employed.* .  'the/enfiftioHSy  for  inftwce. 
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which  are  excited  in  the  mind  by  external  objects, 
and  the  perceptions  oi  material  qualities  which  foHow 
theie  fenfatioas,  are  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  each 
other  only  by  long  habits  ot  patient  refledion.  A 
clear  conception  of  this  diftin^ion  may  be  regarded 
as  the  key  to  all  Dr.  Reid*s  reafonings  concerning 
the  procefs  of  nature  in  perception  ;  and,  till  it  hat 
once  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  a  great 
part  of  his  writings  muft  appear  unfatisfaftory  and 
obicure.— In  truth,  our  progreis  in  the  philofophy  of 
the  human  mind  depends  much  more  on  that  fevere 
and  difcriminating  judgment,  which  enables  us  to 
feparate  ideas  which  nature  or  habit  have  intimate- 
ly combined,  than  on  acutenefs  of  reafoning  or  fer-* 
tility  of  invention.  And  hence  it  is,  that  metaphyf« 
ical  ftudies  are  the  beft  of  all  preparations  for  thofe 
phtlofophical  purfuits  which  relate  to  the  ccHidud  of 
life.  In  none  of  tbefe  do  we  meet  with  cafual  com- 
binations fo  intimate  and  indiifoluble  as  thofe  whidi 
occur  in  metaphyiics  ;  and  he  who  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  fucb  difcriminations  as  this  fcience  requires^ 
will  not  eafily  be  impoled  oh  by  that  confiifion  of 
ideas,  ^hich  warp  the  judgments  of  the  multitude 
in  moral,  religious,  and  political  inquiries. 

From  the  h€ts  which  have  now  been  ftated,  it  is 
•afy  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  the  afleciation 
of  ideas  has  a  tendency  to  miflead  the  judgment^  in 
the  firft  of  the  three  cafes  already  enumerated. 
When  two  fubjed:s  of  thought  are  fo  intimately  con- 
neded  together  in  the  mind,  that  we  find'  it  fcarcely 
pq^ble  to  confider  them  apart  ;  it  muft  require  no 
coaioion  efforts  of  attention,  to  condud  any  procefs 
of  reafoning  which  relates  to  either.  I  formerly 
took  notice  of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  expofed 
in  confequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  words  ;  and  of 
the  necefiity  of  frequently  checking  and  correding 
our  general  reafonings  by  means  of  particular  ex- 
vaapies  }  but  im  the  cafts  to  which  I  allude  at  prefent>. 
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there  is  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  an  ambiguity 
of  things  ;  fo  that  even  when  the  mind  is  occupied 
about  particulars,  it  finds  it  difficult  to  feparate  the 
proper  objed  of  its  attention  from  others  with  which 
it  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  blend  them.  The 
cafes,  indeed,  in  which  fuch  obftinate  and  invincible 
aiTociations  are  formed  among  different  fubjedls  of 
thought,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  occur  <:hiefly 
an  our  metaphyfical  refearches  ;  but  in  every  mind, 
cafual  combinations,  of  an  inferior  degree  of  ftrength, 
have  an  habitual  effed  in  difturbing  the  intelledhial 
.powers,  and  are  not  to  be  conquered  without  per-  •- 
fevering  ei^ertions,  of  which  few  men  are  capable. 
The  obvious  effe&s  which  this  tendency  to  combina- 
tion produces  on  the  judgment,  in  confounding  to- 
gether thofe  ideas  which  it  is  the  province  of  the 
metaphylician  to  diftinguiih,  fufficiently  iUuftrate  thp 
ii)ode  of  its  operation  in  thofe  numerous  inftanci^ 
in  which  it$  influence,  though  not  £b  complete  and 
firiking,  i$  equally  real,  and  f|ar  more  dangerous. 

II.  The  affociation  of  ideas  is  a  fource  of  fpecula- 
tive  error,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations  of 
the'f^ture  from  the  paft,  which  are  the  foundation 
of  our  conduft  in  life. 

The  great  objed  of  philofophy,  as  I  haVe  already 
remarked  more  than  once,  is  to  afcertain  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  fucceflion  of  events,  both  in  the 
phyfical  and  moral  worlds  ;  in  order  that,  whea 
called  upon  to  ^6k.  in  any  particular  combination  of 
circumftances,  we  may  be  enabled  to  anticipate  the 
probable  courfe  of  nature  from  our  paft  experiepce 
and  to  regulate  our  condu&  accordingly* 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  eftablifhed  connexions 
among  events,  is  the  foundation  of  iagacity  and  of 
(kill,  both  in  the  pradlical  arts,  and  in  the  condud  of 
life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to  all  men  a  ftrong 
4ifpoiition  to  remark,  with  attentbn  and  curiofityv 
i^o&  phenoxoena  which  have  been  oUfervBd  to  hap^ 
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peii  yearly  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  has  beautifully 
atdapted  to  the  uniformity  of  her  own  operations, 
the  laws  of  aiTociation  in  the  human  mind.  By  ren* 
dering  contiguity  in  time  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  our 
afibciating  principles,  fhe  has  conjoined  together  in 
our  thoughts,  the  fame  events  which  we  have  found 
conjoined  in  our  experience,  and  has  thus  accommo* 
dated  (without  any  effort  on  our  part)  the  order  of 
our  ideas  to  that  fcene  in  which  we  are  deftined  ta 
ad. 

The  degree  of  experience  which  is  neceffary  for 
,  the  prefervation  of  our  animal  exiftence,  is  acquired 
by  all  men  without  any  particular  efforts  of  ftudy^ 
The  laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  moft  material  for  us^' 
to  know,  are  expofed  to  the  immediate  obfervation^ 
of  our  fenfe« ;  and  eftablifli,  by  means  of  the  prind* 
pie  of  aiTociation,  a  correfponding  order  in  our 
thoughts,  long  before  the  dawn  of  reafon  and  re«. 
flexion  ;  or  at  lead  long  before  that  period  of  child- 
hood, to  which  our  recoUedion  afterwards  extends* 
This  tendency  of  the  niind  to  affociate  together 
events  which  have  been  prefented  to  it  nearly  at  the 
fame  time  ;  although,  on  the  whole,  it  is  attended 
with  infinite  advantages,  yet,  like  many  other  prin- 
dples  of  our  nature,  may  occafionzJly  be  a  fource  of 
inconvenience,  unlefs  we  avail  ourfelves  of  our  rea- 
fon and  of  experience  in  keeping  it  under  proper  re- 
gulation. Among  the  various  phenomena  which 
are  continually  pafllng  before  us,  there  is  a  great 
proportion,  whofe  vicinity  in  time  does  not  indicate 
a  conftancy  of  cohjundion  ;  and  unlefs  we  be  care- 
ful to-  make  the  diftinftion  between  thefe  two  claffes 
of  connedions,  the  order  of  our  ideas  will  be  apt  t® 
€orrefpond  with  the  one  as  well  as  with  the  other  ; 
aud  our  unenlightened  experience  of  the  paft,  wUl 
£il  the  mind,  in  numberiefs  infiances,  with  vain  ex- 
pe£lations,  or  with  groundlefs  alarms,  concerning  the 
future*.    Th&  difpofition  to  confound  together  acdU 
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dental  and  permantnt  conDedif>ns,  is^  <^e  gftat 
fource  of  popular  fup^  rftitions.  Hence  the  regard 
which  is  paid  to  unlucky  days  ;  to  unlucky  colours } 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  planets ;  apprehenfionj 
vrhich  render  human  life,  to  many,  a  continued  fe- 
ries  of  abfurd  terrors*  Lucretius  compares  them  to 
thofe  which  chUdren  feel,  from  an  idea  of  the  e^dft* 
«Qce  of  fpirits  in  the  dark : 

^  Ac  veloti  paeri  trepidant,  atqae  omnia  coeci^ 
^*  In  tenebrb  loetQunt,  sic  nos  io  luce  timeinus^ 
<*  Interdum  aihilo  quao  sunt  metuenda  magis.'* 

Such  fpe^es  can  be  difpelled  by  the  light  of  phU 
lofbphy  only  )  which,  by  accufioming  us  to  trace 
eftabliflied  connections,  beaches  us  to  defpife  thofe 
which  are  cafual  j  and,  by  giving  a  proper  diredkm 
K>  that  bias  of  the  mind  which  is  the  foundation  ^ 
iuperftition,  prevents  it  from  leading  us  afiray. 

In  the  infiances  which  we  have  now  been  confid- 
•ring,  events  come  to  be  combined  together  in  the 
mind,  merely  from  the  accidental  circumftanc^  of 
their  contiguity  in  tiroe^  at  the  moment  when  w^ 
perceived  them.  Such  combinations  are  confined, 
in  a  ^eat  meafujre,  to  uncultivated  and  uneniight^ 
ened  minds  ;  or  to  thofe  individuals  who,  frgm  na^ 
ture  or  education,  have  a  more  than  ordinary  facility 
of  aflbciation.  But  there  are  other  accidental  com- 
binations, which  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  the  mofi  vig- 
orous underflandings  ;  and  from  which,  as  they  are 
the  natural  and  neceflary  refult  of  a  limited  experi- 
ence, no  fuperiority  of  intelleA  is  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  a  philofopher,  in  the  infancy  of  phyfical 
icience. 

As  the  connexions  among  phyfical  events  are  dig- 
covered  to  us  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident,  that . 
when  we  fee  a  phenomenon  preceded  by  a  number 
of  different  circumftances,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to 
determine,  by  any  reafoning  a  priori^  which  ol  theie 
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fifxmmflances  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  cmftant^  and 
which  as  the  actidental^  antecedents  of  the  effe6t.^    If, 
in  the  courfe  of  our  experience,  the  fame  combina- 
tion of  drcumftances  is  always  exhibited  to  us  with* 
out  any  alteration,  and  is  invariably  followed  by  the 
.  fame  refult^  we  muft  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  whe« 
th«r  this  refult  be  connected  with  the  whole  combi- 
nation, or  with  one  or  more  of  the  circumftances 
combined  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  anxious,  upon 
any  occaiion,  to  produce  a  fimilar  efTeft,  the  only 
rule  that  we  can  follow  with  perfeil  fecurity,  is  to 
imitate  in  every  particular  circumftance  the  combina- 
tion which  we  have  feen.     It  is  only  where  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  feparating  fuch  drcumftances  from 
Mch  other  ;  of  combining  them  varioufly  togethei^ ; 
and  of  obferving  the  effeds  which  refult  from  thefe 
jdifff^rent  experiments,  that  we  can  afcertain  with 
preciiion,  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  ftrip  phyf- 
ical  caufes  of  their  accidental  and  uneffential  concom* 
itants. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.    Let  us  fuppofe 
that  a  favage,  who,  in  a  particular  inftance,  had  found 
jbimfelf  cefieved  of  fome  bodily  indifpofition  by  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  is  a  fecond  time  afflifted  with 
a  fimilar  diforder,  and  is  defirous  to  repeat  the  fame 
xemedy.    With  the  limited  degree  of  experience 
wMch  we  have  here  fuppofed  him  to  poflefs,  it  wquld 
be  impoffible  for  the  acuteft  philofopher,  in  his  lltu* 
ation,  to  determine,  whether  the  cure  was  owing  to 
the  water  which  m^s  drunk,  to  the  cup  in  which  it 
\K^as  contained,  to  the  fountain  from  which  it  was 
taken,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month,  or  to  the 
particular  age  of  the  moon.     In  order,  therefore,  to 
enfiire  the  luccefs  of  the  remedy,  he  Will  very  nat-* 
uraliy,  and  very  wifely, copy,  as  far  as  he  can  recoUeft, 
every  circumftance  which  accompanied  the  firft  ap- 
plication of  it.    He  will  make  ufe  of  the  fame  cup,^ 
draw  the  water  from  the  fame  fountain,  hold  his 
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body  in  the  fame-pofture,  and  turn  his  face  in  the 
£ime  diredion  ;  and  thus  all  the  accidental  circum* 
fbncesin  which  the  firft  expmment  was  ttiade,  will 
come  to  be  alTociated  equally  in  his  mind  with  the 
j^eA  produced.  The  fountain  from  which  the  wa- 
ter was  drawn  will  be  confidered  as  poffeffed  of  par- 
ticular virtues ;  and  the  cup  from  which  it  was  drunk^ 
will  be  fet  apart  from  vulgar  ufes,  for  the  fake  of 
ihofe  who  may  afterwards  have  occafion  to  apply  the 
remec^y.  It  is  the  enlargement  of  experience  alone, 
and  not  any  progrefs  in  the  art  of  reafoning,  which 
can  cure  the  mind' of  thefe  afTociatibns,  and  free  the 
l^radice  of  medicine  from  thofe  fuperftitious  obfer- 
vances  with  which  we  always  find  it  incun^bered 
among  rude  nations. 

-  Many  inftances  of  this  fpecies  of  fuperftition  might 
be  produced  from  the  works  of  philofophers  who 
have  flouriChed  in  more  enlightened  ages.  In  par^ 
ticular,  many  might  be  produced  from  the  writings 
of  thofe  phyfical  inquirers  who  inimediately  fucceed- 
ed  to  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  who,  convinced  by  his  ar- 
guments, of  the  folly  of  all  reafonings  a  priori y  con* 
cerning  the  laws  of  nature,  were  frequently  apt  to 
run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  by  recording  every 
drcumflaoce,  even  the  mod  ludicrous,  and  the  moft 
obvioufly  ineflential,  which  attended  their  experi- 
ments.* 

^  The  obfervations  which  have  been  hitherto  made, 
relate  entirely  to  affociations  founded  on  cafual  com- 
binations of  material  objfefts.  Or  oi  phyfical  events. 
The  eflfefts  which  thefe  affociations  produce  on  the 

'^  *^^he  reader  Will  scarceljc  believe,  that  the  followng  cure  for  a 
dysentery,  is  copied  verbutim  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Boyle : 
.  '*^  Take  the  thighbone  of  a  hanged  man,  (perhaps  another  coajr 
(<  serve],  but  this  wis  still  made  use  of,)  calcine  it  to  whiteness,  and 
<<  having  purged  the  patient  with  an  antimonial  naedicine,  give  him 
**  one  dram  of  this  white  powder  for  one  dosi8/in  some  good  cor- 
*  dial,  whether  conserve  ar  liquor." 
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Uiiderftanding,  and  which  are  fo  palpable,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  fir  ike  the  moft  carelefs  obferver,  will 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I  am  now.  to 
fnake,  on  fome  analogous  prejudices  which  w^rp  our 
opinions  on  fiill  more  important  fubjeds. 
.  As  the  eftabliflied  laws  of  the  material  world, 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  our  fenfes  from  our 
infancy,  gradually  accommodate  to  themfelves  the 
order  of  our  thoughts  ;  fo  the  moft  arbitrary  and 
capricious  infiitutions  and  cuftoms,  by  a  long  axui 
conftant  and  exclulive  operation  on  the  mind^  a;« 
quire  fuch  an  influence  in  forming  the  intelledual 
habits,  that  every  deviation  from  them  not  only  pro.* 
duces  furprife,  but  is  apt  to  excite  fentiments  of  con* 
jteinpt  and  of  ridicule.  A  perfon  who  has  nevei:  exr 
teinde^  his  views  beyond  that  fociety  of  which  he 
Jiimfelf  is  a  member,  is  apt  to  confider  many  pecu- 
liarities in  tl>e  manners  and  cufionis  of  his  country* 
men  as  founded  on  the  univerfal  principles  of  the 
humaq  conftitution  ;  and  when  he  hears  of  other 
nations,  whpfe  practices  in  iimilar  cafes  are  diflJ^rent, 
be  is  apt  to  cenfure  them  as  un&atural,  and  to  dei^ 
pife  them  as  abfurd.  There  are  two  clafle^  of  men, 
who  have  more  particularly  been  vharged  with  this 
w^eaknefs  j.  thofe  who  are  placed  at  the  bottom,  and 
thofe  who  have  reached  the  fummit  of  the  feale  of 
refinement ;  the  fromer  from  ignorance,  and  the  lat- 
ter from  national  vanity. 

.  For  curing  this  clais  of  prejudices,  the  obvious 
expedient  which  nature  points  out  to  us,  is  to  extend 
our  acquaintance  with  human  affairs,  either  by 
means  of  books,  or  of  perfonal  obfer  vation.  The  ef- 
feds  of  travelling,  in  enlarging  and  enlightening  the 
mind,  are  obvious  to  our  daily  experience  ;  an4 
iimilar  advantages  niay  be  derived  (although,  pei:- 
haps,  not  in  an  equal  degree)  from  a  careful  ftudy 
of  the  manners  of  paft  ages  or  of  diftant  natiojis,  as 
they  are  defcribed  by  the  hifioriam    In  making, 
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however,  thefe  attempts  for  our  intelleAual  improve^  ^ 
ment,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  us  to  vary, 
to  a  confiderable  degree,  the  objects  of  oAr  attention  ; 
in  order  to  prevent  any  danger  of  our  acquiring  an 
exclufive  preference  for  the  caprices  of  any  one  peo* 
pie,  whofe  political  fitiiation,  or  whofe  moral  char- 
acter, may  attach  us  to  them  as  fauldeis  models  for 
our  imitation.  The  fame  weaknefs  and  verfatility 
of  mind ;  the  fame  facility  of  aflbciation,  >^hich,  in 
the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who  has '  never  extended  his 
views  beyond  his  own  community,  is  a  fburce  of  na* 
tionai  prejudice  and  of  national  bigotry,  renders  the 
mind,  when  forced  into  new  fituations,  eafily  fuftq^ 
tible  of  other  prejudices  no  lefs  capricious  ;  and  fits  ' 
quently  prevents  the  time,  which  is  devoted  to  tra- 
velling, or  to  ftudy,  from  being  fubfervient  to  any 
better  purpofe,  than  an  importation  of  foreign  fafi^ 
ions,  or  a  ftill  more  ludicrous  imitation  of  antient  > 
follies. 

The  philofopher  whofe  thoughts  dwell  habitual-    - 
ly ,  not  merely  upon  what  is,  or  what  has  been^ 
but  upon  what  is  beft  and  moft  expedient  for  man-    > 
kind ;  who,  to  the  iludy  of  books,  and  the  ob- 
fervation  of  manners,  has  added  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  principles  of  the  human  confiitu-   '^ 
tion,  and  of  thofe  which  ought  to  regulate  the  focial  . 
order  ;  is  the  only  perfon  who  is  effeftually  fecured 
agai^ft  both  the  weaknefles  which  I  have  defcribed»     r 
By  learning  to  feparate  what  is  e&ntial  to  mondity     ^ 
and  to  happinefs,  from  thofe  adventitious  trifles    :  ^ 
which  it  is  the  province  of/  fafhion  to  dired,  he  is     :^ 
equally  guarded  againft  the  follies  of  national  Pf<^u-: 
diceji  and  a  weak  deviation,  in  matters  of  indiflfer*  - "' 
«nce^  from  eftabli&ed  ideas.     Upon  his  mind,  thi;^ 
occupied  with  important  fubjeds  of  refie£Hon,  the    ^  2 
fiuAuating  caprices  and  falhions  of  the  times  k>fe  -   \ 
their  influence  ;  while  accuftomed  to  avoid  the  fllave-  , 
7y  of  loiCsU.and  arbitrary  habits^  h^  pQ^QefTeii^  id  his 
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own- gmtrine  fimplidty  of  chara^r,  the  fame  pow- 
er of  accommodation  to  extei^a)  circumftances, 
which  men  of  the  world  derive  from  the  pliability 
of  their  taile,  and  the  verfatility  of  their  manners. 
As  the  order,  too,  of  his  ideas  is  accommodated,  not 
to  what  is  cafually  prefented  from  without,  but  to 
his  own  fyftematical  principles,  his  aflbdations  zxfi 
fubjeft  only  to  thofe  flow  and  pleafing  changes  which 
arife  from  his  growing  light  and  improving  reafon : 
and,  in  Aich  a  period  of  the-  world  as  the  prefent , 
when  the  prefs  not  only  excludes  the  poflibility  of  a 
permanent  retrogradation  in  human  affairs,  but  ope- 
rates with  an  irrefiftible  though  gradual  progrefs,  in 
undermining  prejudices  aind  in  extending  the  tri- 
umphs of  philofophy,  he  may  reafonably  indulge  the 
hope,  that  fociety  will  every  day  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  what  he  wiflies  it  to  be.     A  man  of 
fucha  eharader,  inftead  of  looking  back  on  the  paft 
with  regret,  finds  himfelf  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expref- 
fion)  more  at  home  in  the  world,  and  more  fatisfied 
with  its  order,  the  longer  he  lives  in  it*    The  mel- 
ancholy contrails  which  old  men  zte  fometimes  dif- 
pofed  to  ftate,  between  its  condition,  when  they  are 
about  to  leave  it,  and  that  in  which  they  found  it  at 
the  commencement  of  thehr  career,  arifes,  in  moft 
cales^  from  the  unlimited  influence  which  in  their 
early  years  they  had  allowed  to  the  fafliions  of  the 
tim^s,  in  the  formation  of  their  characters.    How 
diffeorent  from  thofe  fentiments  and  profpeds  which 
dignified  the  retreat  of  Turgot,  and  brightened  the 
decMning  years  of  Franklin  !     ^ 

The  querulous  temper,  however,  which  is  inci- 
dent: to  old  men,  although  it  renders  their  mannert 
difagreeable  in  thi*  intercourie  of  focial  Ufe,  is  by 
no  means  the  mofl:  contemptible  form  in  which  the 
prermdices  I  have  now  been  defcribing  may  diQ)lay 
their  influence.  Such  a  temper  indicates  at  leafl:  a 
eertaifi  degre#  of  obfervatioli>  ia  matkh^g  the  liciifi- 
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tudes  of  human  affairs,  and  a  certain  degree  of  fym* 
fibillty  in  early  life,  which  has  conneSied  pleafing 
ideas  with  the  fcenes  of  infancy  and  you^h.  A  Te- 
jfy  great  proportion  of  mankind  are,  in  a  great 
meawre,  incapable  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other- ; 
and,  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  carried  quietly  along 
^ith  the  ftream  of  fa(hion,  and  finding  their  opinions 
and  their  feelings  always  in  the  lame  relative  fitixa^ 
tioh  to  the  fleeting  objeds  around  them,  are  per- 
fectly unconfcious  of  any  progrefe  in  theit  o\^ 
ideas,  or  of  any  change  in  the  manners  of  their  age^ 
In  vain  the  philofopher  reminds  them  of  the  opin* 
ions  they  yefterday  held  ;  and,  forewarns  them, 
£rom  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  of  thofe  which  they  are 
to  hold  tomorrow.  The  opinions  of  the  pre(kit 
moment  feem  ^o  them  to  be  infeparable  from  their 
conf^itntion .;  and  when  the  profpe£b  are  realiiedt 
which  they,  lately  treated  as  chimerical,  their  mindl 
are  fo  gradually  prepared  *for  the  event,  that  they  be* 
hold  it  without  any  emotions  of  wonder  or  cmriofi^' 
ty  ;  and  it  is  to  the  philofopher  alone, 'by  whoirn  it 
iwas  predided,  that  it  appears  to  furniih  a  fubje6: 
worthy  of  future  refleftion. 

*    The  prejudices  to  which  the  laftobfervations  re- 
late, have  their  origin  in  that  difpofition  of  our  na- ' 
ture,  wiiich  accommodates  the  order  of  our  ideas, 
and  our  various 'in  telle  Aual  habits,  to  whatever  ap> 
pearances  have  been  long  and  familiarly  p^elepted 
to  the  mind.    But  there  are  other  prejudices^  which, 
by  being  intimately  aflbciated  with  the  eflential 
principles  of  our  confiitution,  or  with  the  origin;sil 
and  univerfal  laws  of  oxu:  belief,  are  incomparably 
anore  inveterate  in  their  nature,  and  have  a   far 
more  exteufive  influence  on  human  chatader  and 
iappinefs.  r 

III.  The  manner  in  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas 
operates  in  producing  this  third  clafe  of  our  fpecu- 
lative  errors^  may  be  conceived,  in  part,  from  what 
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was  formerly  faid,  concerning  the  fiiperftitious  oh" 
fervance:^,  which  are  mixed  with  the  pra<^ce  of  med* 
iotne  among  rude  nations.  As  all  the  different  cir- 
eomftai^ces  which  accompanied  the  iirfl:  adminiftra* 
ti'on  of  a  remedy,  come  to  be  confidered  as  efiential 
to  iite  future  fuccefs,  and  are  blended  together  in 
our  conceptions,  without  any  difcrimination  of  their 
relative  importance ,  fo,  whatever  tenets  and  cere* 
monies' we  have  been  taught  to  conned  with  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  our  infancy,  become  almoll  a  part  of 
our  conftitution,  by  being  indiffolubly  united  with 
truths  which  are  effential  to  happinefs,  and  which 
we  are  led  Jo  reverence  and  to  love,  by  all  the  beft 
difpofitions  of  the  heart.  The  aftcHiiihment  which 
the  peaiant  feels,  when  he  fees  the  rites  of  a  religion 
different  from  his  own,  is  not  lefs  great  than  if  be 
&W  fome  flagrant  breach  of  the  moral  duties,  or 
ibme  direA  ad  of  impiety  to  God  ;  nor  is  it  eafy 
for  him  to  conceive,  that' there  can  be  any  thing 
worthy  in  a  mind  which  treats  with  indifference, 
wKat  awakens  in  his  own  breaft  all  its  beft  and  fub- 
limeft  emotions.  ^^  Is  it  poifible,''  (fays  the  old  and 
expiring  Bramin,  in  one  of  MarmontePs  tales,  to  the 
young  Englifh  officer  who  had  faved  the  life  of  his 
daughter,)  *^  is  it  poffible,  that  he  to  whofe  compafi- 
««  fion  I  owe  the  prefervation  of  my  child,  and  wh^ 
^^  now  foothes  my  laft  moments  with  the  confolations 
«*  of  piety,  fiiould  not  believe  in  the  god  Vijinou^  and 
"  his  nine  metamorphofes  !" 

What  has  now  been  faid  on  the  nature  of  religious 
fuperftition,  may  be  applied  to  many  other  fubjefts. 
fa  particular,  it  may  be  applied  to  thofe  political 
prejudices  which  bias  the  judgment  even  of  enlight* 
ened  men  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  thofe 
important  principles,  which  intereft  the  good  man  ia 
the  profperity  of  the  world ;  ahd  more  efpecially  in 
the  prosperity  of  that  beloved  community  to  which 
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he  belongs !  How  fmall,  at  the  fame  tioie,  is  the 
number  of  individuals  who,  accuftomed  to  contem-^ 
plate  one  modification  alone  of  the  focial  order,  are 
able  to  diftinguilh  the  circumftances  which  are  ef« 
fential  to  human  happinefs,  from  thofe  which  are  in« 
difiereot  or  hurtful !  In  fuch  a  (ituation,  how  natu- 
ral is  it  for  a  man  of  benevolence,  to  acquire  an  in- 
difcriminate  and  fuperftitious  veneration  for  all  the 
inftitutions  under  which  he  has  been  educated;  as 
thefe  inftitutions,  however  c2q>ricious  and  abfurd  in 
themfelves,  are  not  only  famiiiarifed  by  habit  to  all 
his  thought3  and  feelings,  but  are  confecrated  in  his 
mind  by  an  indiflbluble  afibciation  with  duti^ 
which  nature  recommends  to  his  afiedions,  and 
which  reafon. commands  him  to  fulfil.  It  is  on  the£e 
accounts  that  a  fuperftitious  zeal  againft  innovatioa 
both  in  religion  and  politics,  where  it  is  evidently 
grafted  on  piety  to  God,  and  good- will  to  mankind, 
however  it  may  excite  the  forrow  of  the  moDe  en- 
lightened philofopher,  is  juftly  entitled,  not  only  tp 
his  indulgence,  but  to  his  efteem  and  afFedUon. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already'  made,  a^e 
fu£Scient  to  (hew,  how  neceffary  it  is  for  us,  in  the 
formation  of  our  philofopbical  principles,  to  exam* 
ine  with  care  all  thofe  opinions  which,  in  our  early 
years,  we  have  imbibed  from  our  inftruftors  ;  cmt 
which  are  connected  with  our  own  local  iituation. 
Nor  does  the  univerfality  of  an  opinion  among  men ' 
who  have  received  a  fimilar  education,  afford  any 
prefumption  in  its  favor ;  for  however  great  the  dif- 
ference is,  which  a  wife  man  will  always  pay  to  coni- 
mon  belief,  upon  thofe  fubjefts  which  have  employ- 
ed the  unbiaffed  reafon  of  mankind,  he  certainly 
owes  it  no  refpeft,  in  fo  far  as  he  fufpeds  it  to  be  in- 
fluenced  by  faftiion  or  authority.  Nothing  can  be 
more  juft  than  the  obfervation  of  Fontenelle,  that 
"  the  nuniber  of  thofe  who  believe  in  a  fyftem  al- 
^^  ready  eflabliflied  in  the  world,  does  not,  in  the 
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**feaft,  add  to  its  credibility  ;  but  that  the  numbef 
^^*  of  thofe  who  doubt  of  it,  has  a  tendency  to  dimin- 
^ifliit." 

u   The  (ame  remarks  lead»  upon  the  other  hand,  to 
tttiother  conclufion  of  ftill  greater  importance  ;  that, 
fiotwithftanding  the  various  falfe  opinions  which  are 
current  in  the  world,  there  are  fome  truths,  which 
are  in  reparable  from  the  human  underftanding,  and 
by  means  of  which,  the  errors  of  education,  in  mofl: 
inftances,  are  enabled  to  take  hold  of  our  belief. 
•   A  weak:  mind,  unacpuftomed  to  reflexion,  and 
which  has  paflively  derived  its  moft  important  opin- 
ions from  habit  or  from  authority,  when,  in  confe- 
rence of  a  more  enlarged  intercourfe   with  the 
world,  it  finds,  that  ideas  which  it  had  been  taught 
tfi  regard  as  facred,  are  treated  by  enlightened  and 
worthy  men  with  ridiculej^  is  apt  to  lofe*its  rever- 
ence for  the  fundamental  and  eternal  truths  on  which 
thefe  acceffory  ideas  ^re  grafted,  and  eafily  falls  a 
prey  to  that  fceptical  philofophy  which  teaches,  that 
all  the  opinions,  and  all  the  principles  of  adion  by 
which  mankind  are  governed,  may  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  education  and  exmaple.     Amidft  the 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  however,  which  our  verfa- 
tile  nature  afiumes,  it  cannot  fail  to  firike  an  atten- 
tive obferver,  that  there  are  certain  indelible  fea- 
tures common  to  them  all.     In   one  fituation,  we 
find  good  n^en  attached  to  a  republican  form  of  gov-  * 
ernment ;  in  another,  to  a  monarchy;  but  in  allfit- 
uations,  we  find  them  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  their 
country  and  of  mankind,  and  difpofed  to  regard, 
with  reverence  and  love,  the  mofl  abfurd  and  capri- 
cic>iis  infiitutions  which  cufiom  has  led  them  to  con- 
nect veith  the  order  of  fociety.     The  difierent  ap- 
pearances, therefore^  which  th6  political  opinions 
,  and  the  political  conduft  of  men  exhibit,  while  they 
denaonfirate  to  what  a  wonderful  degree  human  na- 
ture may  be  influenced  by  fitUation  and  by  early 
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inftrudion,  evince  tbe  exiftehce  of  fbme  cornmofi 
and  original  principles,  which  fit  it  for  the  political 
union,  and  illuftrate  the  uniform  operation  of  thofe 
laws  of  ailbciation,  to  which,  in  ^11  the  fiages  of  fe- 
dety,  it  is  equally  fubjeft. 

Similar  obfervations  are  applicable,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  ftill  more  ftriking  degree,  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  on  the  important  queftions  of  religion  and 
Qiorality.^  The  variety  of  fyftems  which  they*  have 
formed  to  themfelves  concerning  thefe  fubjeds,  has 
often  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  fceptic  and  the  liber- 
tine ;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand^  this  variety  fhews, 
the  folly  <rf  bigotry,  and  the  reafonablenefe  of  mu- 
tual indulgence ;  the  curiofity  which  has  led  men  m 
^very  fituation  to  fuch  fjpeculations,  and  the  influ* 
ence  which  their  cencluuons,  however  abfurd,  have 
had  on  their  charader  and  their  liappinefs,  prove,  lio 
l^fs  plearly,on  the  other, that  there  muft  be  fome  prin- 
ci{des  from  which  they  all  derive  their  ori^n  ;  and 
invite  the  phUofopher  to  afcertain  what  are  thefe 
original  and  immutable  laws  of  the  human  miiid. 

"  Examine'*  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  "  the  religious  prin- 
^  ciples  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world.  You 
*^  will  fcarcely  be  perfuaded,  that  they  are  any  thing 
**  but  fick  men's  dreams  ;  or,  perhaps,  will  regard 
**  them  more  as  the  playfome  whimfies  of  monkeys 
^  in  faupian  ihape,  than  the  ferious,  pofitive,  dog- 
**>  matical  affeyerations  of  a  being,  who  dignifies  him- 

"  feif  with  the  name  of  rational." "  To  oppofe 

the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion  by  fuch  feeWe 
maxims  as  thefe,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ;  that  the  whole  is  great- 
er than  a  part ;  that  two  and  three  make  five  ;  is 
^*  pretending  to  flop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrufli." 
But  what  is  the  inference  to  which  we  are  led  by 
thefe  obfervations  ?  Is  it,  (to  ule  the  words  of  this 
ingenious  writer,)  ''  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an 
*^  aenigma,  an  ine:!(pUcable  myftery  j  and  that  doubti 
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^^  uncertsdotv,  and  fufpenfe,  appear  tbe  only  refult 
^  of  our  moft  accurate  fcrutiny  concerning  this  fub- 
f *  jed  ?*'    Or  fhould  not  rather  the  melancholy  hit 
tories  which  he  has  exhibited  of  the  follies  and  ca^ 
prices  of  fuperftition,  direfl:  our  attention  to  thofii 
£icred  and  indelible  cbaraders  on  the  human  mind, 
which  all  thefe  perverfions  of  reafon  are  unable  to 
obliterate  \  like  that  image  of  himfelf,  which  Phidi- 
as wiihed  to  perpetuate,  by  damping  it  fo  deeply  on 
the  buckler  of  his  Minerva ;  *^  ut  nemo  delere  pot 
^^  iet  aut  divellere,  qui  totam  fiatuam  non  imminuer* 
**  et."*    In  truth,  the  more  ftriklng  the  eontradic- 
tions>  and  the  more  ludicrous  the  ceremonies  to 
which  the  pride  of  human  reafon  has  thus  been  rec* 
onciled  \  the  ftronger  as  our  evidence  that  religion 
has  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man.     When  the 
•^eateft  of  modern  phiiofbphers  declares,  that  ^^  he 
^^  would  rather  believe  all  the  fabled  in  the  Legend^ 
^^  and  the  Talmud,  and  Alcoran,  than  that  this  uni- 
^^  verfal  frame  is  without  mind  ;''t  he  has  expreffed 
the  fame  feeling,  which,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  has 
led   good  men,  unaccuftomed  to  reafoning,  to  an 
implicit  faith  in  the  creed  of  their  infancy  ; — a  feel- 
ing which  affords  an  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of 
the  Deity,    incomparably   more  ftriking,  than  if. 
unmixed  with  error  and  undabafed  by  fuperfiition, 
this  moft  important  of  all  principles  had  command- 
ed the  univerfal  affent  of  mankind.     Where  are  the 
ether  truths,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences^ 
which  are  fo  efiential  to  human  ha^pinefs,  as  to  pro- 
cure an  eafy  accefs,  not  only  for  themfelves,  but  for 
whatever  opinions  may  happen  to  be  blended  with 
them  ?  Where  are  the  truths  fo  venerable  and  com- 
manding, as  to  impart  their  own  fuUimity  to  every 

*  Select  Discourses  by  John  Smith,  p.  1 19.     Cambridg^i  1 678. 
f  Loid  Bacon,  in  his  Essays. 
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triffing  memorial  which  recals  them  to  our  remem* 
brance ;  to  beftow  folemnity  and  elevation  on  every 
mode  of  expreffion  by  which  they  are  conveyed ;  and 
which,  in  whatever  fcene  they  have  habitually  occu- 
pied the  thoughts,  confecrate  every  objeft  which  it 
prefents  to  our  fenfes,  and  the  very  ground  we  have 
been  accuilomed  to  tread  ?  To  attempt  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  fuch  impreffions,  by  a  detail  of  the 
endlefs  variety  of  forms,  \vhich  they  derive  from 
cafual  afibciations,  is  furely  an  employment  unfuita- 
ble  to  the  dignity  of  philofophy.  To  the  vulgar,  it 
may  be  amufing,  in  this,  as  in  other  inftances,  to  in- 
dulge their  wonder  at  what  is  new  or  uncommon  ; 
but  to  the  philofopher  it  belongs  to  perceive,  under 
all  thefe  various  difguiies,  the  workings  of  the  fame 
common  nature ;  and  in  the  fuperftitions  of  Egypt^ 
no  lefe  than  in  the  lofty  vifions  of  Plato,  to  recog- 
nize the  exiilence  of  thofe  moral  ties  which  unite  the 
heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being. 


SECTION  II. 

Influence  of  the  JJfociation  of  Ideas  on  our  Judgments  in 

-   Matters  ofTafte.  , 

THE  very  general  obfervations  which  I  am  to 
make  in  this  Seftion,  do  not  prefuppofe  any  particu- 
lar theory  concerning  the  nature  of  Tafte.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  Tafte  is  not 
a  limple  and  original  faculty,  but  a  power  gradually 
formed  by  experience  and  obfervation.  It  implies, 
indeed,  as  its  ground-work,  a  certain  degree  of  nat*. 
ural  fenfibility  ;  but  it  implies  alfo  the  exercife  of 
the  judgment ;  and  is  the  flow  refult  of  an  attentive 
examination  and  comparifon  of  the  agreeable  or  difa- 
gree^ble  efieds  produced  on  the  mind  by  external 
objeflg.  /   . 
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Such  of  my  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  "  An 
"  Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Principies  of  Taile,"  late- 
ly  publiflied  by  Mr.  Alifon,  will  not  be  furprifed 
that  I  decline  the  difcuflion  of  a  fubjedb  which  he 
has  treated  with  fo  much  ingenXiity  and  elegance. 

The  view  which  was  formeriy  given  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  by  which  the  general  laws  of  the  material 
world  are  inveftigated,  and  which  [  endeavoured  to 
illuftrate  by  the  ftate  of  medicine  among  rude  na- 
tions, is  ftri6lly  applicable  to  the  hiftory  of  Tafte. 
That  certain  obje6fe  are  fitted  to  give  pleafure,  and 
others  difguft,  to  the  mind,  we  know  from  experi- 
ence  alone  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  for  us,  by  any  rea- 
foning  a  priori^  to  explain,  how  the  pleafureor  the 
pain  is  produced.      In  the  works  of  nature^we  find, 
in  many  inftances.  Beauty  and  Sublimity  involved 
among  circumftances,  which  are  either  indifferent, 
or  which  obftru&s  the  general  efFeft :  and  it  is  only 
by  a  train  of  experiments,  that  we  can  feparate  thofe 
circumftances  from    the  reft,  and  afcertain,  with 
what  particular  qualities  the   pleafing  effed  is  con* 
ne<5^ed.       Accordingly,    the    inexperienced  artift, 
when  he  copies  Nature,  will  copy  her  fervilely,  that 
he  may  be  certain  of  fecuring  the  pleafing  effeft ; 
and  the  beauties  of  his  performances  will  be  encum- 
bered with  a  number  of  fuperfluous  or  of  difagreea- 
ble  concomitants.      Experience  and  obfervation  a- 
lone  can  enable  him  to  make  this  difcrimination : 
to  exhibit  the  principles  of  beauty  pure  and  unadul- 
terated, and  to  form  a  creation  of  his  own,  more 
faultlefs  than  ever  fell  under  the  obfervation  of  his 
fenfes. 

This  analogy  between  the  progrefs  of  Tafte  from 
rudenefs  to  refinement ;  and  the  progrefs  of  phyfical 
knowledge  from  the  fuperftitions  of  a  favage  tribe, 
to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  proceeds 
on  the  fuppoution,  that,  as  in  the  material  world 
there  are  general  h&&^  l^eoynd  which  philofophy  is 
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unable  to  proceed ;  fo,  in  the  conftittttioii  of  vf^n^ 
there  ban  inexplicable  adaptation  of  the  nund  to 
the  objeds  with  which  his  faciiltiies  are  converfant .; 
in  confeqmence  of  which,  thtfe  objeda  are  fitted  to 
produce  agreeable  or  difagreeaUe  emotions*  In  botb 
cafes,  reafontng  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to 
refer  particular  pfaeaooienpf  to  general  principlea  $ 
but  in  both  cafes,  we  muft  at  laft  arrive  at  principles 
of  which  no  account  can  be  given»  but  that  fucb  h 
the  will  of  our  Maker. 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  which  were 
made  in  the  lad  Section  on  the  origin  of  popular 
prgudices,  may  be  applied  to  explain  the  influence 
of  cafuai  aflixiations  on  Tafte ;  but  thefe  remarks  do 
not  fo  comfdetely  exfaauft  thefubjed;,as^to  fiiperffde 
the  neceiity  of  fmher  ilhiftratign.    In  mztUn  of 
.  Tafte,  the  e&^  which  we  confider,  are  produced 
on  the  Minditfelf }  and  are  accompanied  either  with 
pleafure  or  with  pain*    Hence  the  tencko^y  to  cafuai 
aflfbciation,  is  much  fironger  than  it  commonly  is^ 
wkh  refped  to  phyfical  events  ;  and  whea  fuch  ai^ 
foctations  are  once  formed,  ^as  they  do  not  lead  to 
any  important  inconvenience,  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
refult  from  phyfical  miftakes,  they  zre  not  fo  likely 
to  be  correded  by  mere  experience*  unaflifted  by 
fiudy.    Te  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  influence  of  af* 
fociation  on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  ajp^ 
deformity,  is  itill  more  remarkable  than  oct  our  ^>ec« 
'  ulative  conclufions  ;  a  circumftance  which  has  led 
feme  philofophers  to  fuppoie,  that  ailbciation  is  fitf. 
fident  to  account  for  the  origin  oi  thefe  notions ; 
and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  ftandard  of  Tafte» 
founded  on  die  principlea  of  the  human  conftitution. 
But  this.is  un^ubtedly  pufhing  the  theory  a  great 
^  deal  too  fan    The  arociation  of  ideas  can  never  x» 
count  for  the  origin  of  a  new  notion  ;   or  of  a  plea* 
fare  effentially  diflEerent  from  all  the  others  which 
wa  know.    It  may  indeed^  eoaUe  U9  to  conciaiver 
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horn  a  thing  indifferent  in  itfelf»  may  become  a  fource 
of  pleafure,  by  being  cbnneded  in  the  mind  with 
fbmething  elfe  which  is  naturaUy  agreenble  j  but  it 
prefiippotoS)  in  every  inftance,  the  exifience  of  thoib 
notions  and  thofe  feelings  which  it  is  its  province  to 
combine  :  infomuch  tmt^  I  appreh^ad,  it  will  be 
found,  wherever  affociation  {nroduces  a  change  ia 
our  judgments  on  matters  of  Tafte,  it  does  io,  by  co- 
operating with  fome  natural  principle  of  the  mind* 
and  implies  the  exifience  of  certain  original  fources 
of  pleafure  and  uneafinefi. 

A  nK>de  of  drefe,  which  at  firfi  appeared  awkward» 
acquires,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance 
of  elegance.  By  being  accuflomed  to  fee  it  worn 
by  thofe  whom  we  conSder  as  models^of  Tafte,  it  be« 
comes  affociated  with  the  agreeable  tmpreffiona 
which  we  receive  from  the  eafe  and  grace  and  re« 
finement  of  their  n^anners.  When  it  ^eafes  by  it« 
felf,  the  effed  is  to  be  afcribed^  not  to  the  objed  ac* 
tually  before  us,  but  to  the  impreffions  with  which 
it  has  been  generally  conne&ed,  and  which  it  nat« 
urally  recals  to  the  mind.    . 

This  obfer vation  points  out  the  caufe  of  the  perpet* 
ual  viciffitudes  in  drefs,  and  in  every  thing  whofe 
chief  recommendation  arifes  from  fafhion.  It  is  evi* 
dent  that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable  effed  of  an  orna- 
ment arifes  from  affociation,  the  effed  will  continue 
only  while  it  is  coiifined  to  the  highefi  orders*  When 
it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only  ce^es  to 
be  affociated  with  ideas  of  tafte  and  refinement,  but 
it  is  affociated  with  ideas  of  afie&ation,  ablurd  imi- 
tation, and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  laid  aiide 
by  the  higher  orders,  who  ffudioufiy  avoid  every 
circumftance  in  external  appearance,  which  is  de« 
bafed  by  lew  and  common  ufe ;  and  they  are  led  t# 
exercife  their  invention,  in  the  introdtt&ion  of  iomt 
new  peculiarities,  which  firft  become  faihionable, 
thetai  common^  and  laft  of  all,  are  abandoned  as  vut 
gar. 
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It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  after  a  certaiil 
period  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  public  Tafie 
becomes  corrupted  ;  and  the  different  productions 
of  the  fine  arts  begin  to  degenerate  from  that  fi.m- 
plicity,  which  they  had  attained  in  their  flate  of 
greateft  perfeftion.  One  reafon  of  this  decline  b 
iuggefted  by  the  foregoing  obfervations. 

Frdm  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the 
natural  progrefs  of  Tafte,  in  feparating  the  genuine 
principles  of  beauty  from  fiiperfluous  and  from  of- 
fenfive  concomitants,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  a 
limit,  beyond  which  the  love  of  fimplicity  cannot  be 
carried.  No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  fet  to  the  ere-: 
ations  of  genius ;  but  as  this  quality  occurs  feldom« 
in  an  eminent  degree,  it  commonly  happens,  that 
after  a  p^iod  of  great  refinement  of  Tafte,  men  be- 
gin to  gratify  their  love  of  variety,  by  adding  fu- 
perfluous  circumllances  to  the^finiflied  models  ex- 
hibited by  their  predeceflors,  or  by  making  other 
trifling  alterations  on  them,  with  a  view  merely  of 
diverurying  the  effeft.  Thefe  additions  and  altera- 
tions,, indifferent,  perhaps,  or  even  in  fome  degree' 
offenfive  in  themfelves,  acquire  foon  a  borrowed 
beauty,  from  the  connexion  in  which  we  fee  them; 
or  from  the  influence  of  fafliion ;  the  fame  caufe 
which  at  firft  produced  them,  continues  perpetually 
to  increafe  their  number ;  and  Tafte  returns  to  bar- 
barifm,  byalmoft  the  fame  fteps  which  conduced 
it  to  perfeftion. 

The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  will  appear  ftill  more 
firiking  to  thofe  who  conCder  the  wonderful  effeft 
which  a  writer  of  fplendid  genius  but  of  incorred: 
tafte,  has  in  misleading  the  public  judgment.  The 
peculiarities  of  fuch  an  author  are  confecrated  by 
the' connexion  in  which  we  fee  them,  and  even 
pleafe,  to  a  certain  degree,  when  detached  from  the 
excellencies  of  his  compofition,  by  recalling  to  us 
theagreeableimpreiSSions  with  which  they  have  been 
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formerly  aflbciated.  How  many  imitations  have 
we/een,  ofthe  iflPedations  of  Sterne,  by  men  who 
were  unable  to  copy  his  beauties  ?  And  yet  thefe 
imitations  of  his  defers  ;  of  his  abrupt  manner ;  of 
his  minute  fpecifications  of  circumftances ;  and  e* 
ven  of  his  dalhes,  produce,  at  firft,  fome  effed  on 
readers  of  fenfibility,  but  of  uncultivated  tafte,  in 
confequence  ofthe  exquifite  ftrokes  of  the  pathetic, 
and  the  Angular  vein  of  humour,  with  which  they 
are  united  in  the  original. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
circumftances  which  please,  iti  the  objects  of  Tafte, 
are  of  Two  kinds :  Firft,  thofe  which  are  fitted  to 
pleafe  by  nature,  or  by  aflbciations  which  all  man- 
kind are  led  to  form  by  their  common  condition  f 
and  Secondly,  thofe  which  pleafe  in  confequence  of 
affociia.tions  arifing  from  local  and  accidentsd  circum- 
ilances.      Hence,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Tafte :  the 
one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  thofe  beauties  which 
have  a  foundation  in  the  human  constitution ;  the 
other,  of  fuch  objeftsas  derive  their  principal  rec- 
omniendation  from  the  influence  of  fafhion. 

Thefe  two  kinds  of  Tafte  are  not  always  united  in 
the  fame  perfon :  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  thinks 
that  they  are  united  but  rarely.  The  perfection  of 
the  one,  depends  much  upon  the  degree  in  which 
we  are  able  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence  of 
caflial  aflbciations  ;  that  of  the  other,  on  the  contra*- 
ry,  depends  on  a  facility  of  aflbciation  which  ena«» 
bles  us  to  fall  in,  at  once,  with  all  the  turns  of  the 
fafliion,  and  (as  Sh'akefpeare  expreiSes  itj  ^^to  catch 
the  tune  of  the  times." 

I  {hall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  fome  of  the  foregc^ 
ing  remarks,  by  applying  them  to  the  fubjeci:  of 
language,  which  affords  numberlefs  infiances  to  ex-^ 
emplify  the  influence  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas 
has  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of  Tafte. 

In  the  fame  manner  in  which  an  article  of  diiefs 
S  s 
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acquires  an  Appearance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity 
from  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is  habitually  worn ;  U> 
a  particular  mode  of  pronunciation  acquires  an  air 
of  falhion  or  of  rufticity,  from  the  perfons  by  whom 
it  is  habitually  employed.  The  Scotch  accent  is 
furely  in  itfelf  as  good  as  the  Engliih  ;  and  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear  i  and  yet 
how  o£Penfive  does  it  appe^ur,  even  to  us,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  hear  it  frotai  our  infancy^  when 
compared  with  that  which  is  ufed  by  our  ibuthern 
neighbours  !-^No  reafon  can  be  given  for  this,  but 
that  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  nbw  become  a  provia- 
dal  town,  and  London  is  the  feat  of  our  court. 

The  diftin^ion  which  is  to  be  found,  in  the  Ian* 
guages  of  all  civilifed  nations,  between  low  and  po- 
lite modes  of  expreffion,  ari^  from  fimilar  caiife$» 
It  is,  itideed,  amuiing  to  remark,  the  folicitude  with 
which  the  higher  orders,  in  the  monarchies  qf  mod- 
ern Europe,  avoid  every  circumfiance  in  their  exte- 
rior appearailce  and  manner,  wbidi,  by  the  moft 
jremote  afibciation,  may  in  th^  minds  of  others^ 
conneft  them  with  the  id^a  of  the  multitude.  Their 
whole'  drds  and  deportment  and  converfation  are 
fiudioufly  arranged  to  convey  an  impoiing  notion 
of  their  confequence  ;  and  to  recal  to  the  fpedator 
by  numberlefs  flight  and  apparently  unintentional 
hmts,  the  agreeable  impreffions  which  are  aflbcia^ 
ted  with  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

To  this  influence  of  aflbciation  on  language,  it  is 
neceflary  for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who 
wiflies  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  elegance.  For  the 
attainment  of  correftnefs  and  purily.  in  the  ufe  of 
words',  the  rules  of  grammarians  and  of  critics  may- 
be a  Aifficient  guide ;  but  it  is  not  tn  the  works  •f 
this  clafs  of  authors,  that  the  higher  beauties  of 
0yle  are  to  be  fludied.  As  the  air  and  manner  of 
a  gentleman  can  be  acquired  only  by  living  habitu- 
ally in  the  befi  fociety,  ib  grace  in  compiition  Mufi: 
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be  attained  by  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  claifi- 
cal  writers.  It  is  indeed  necelSary  for  our  informa* 
tion,  that  we  ihould  pemfe  occafionally,  many  books 
whicb  have  no  merit  in  point  of  expreffion  ;  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  extremely  ufeful  to  all  literary  men, 
'to  counteract  the  efFedt  of  this  mifcellaneous  reading, 
by  ttiaintaining  a  conftant  and  famiiiar  acquaintance 
with  a  few  of  the  oioft  fault lefs  models  which  the 
language  affords.  For  want  of  fome  ftandard  of 
this  ibrt,  we  frequeatly  fee  an  author's  tafte  in  wri* 
ting  alter  much  to  the  woffe  in  the  courfe  of  his 
life ;  and  his  later  produdions  fall  below  the  level 
of  his  early  eflays.  D'Alembert  tells  us^  that  Vol** 
taire  had  always  lying  on  his  table^  the  Petit  Car- 
erne  of  MaffiUon,  and  the  tragedies  of  Racine ;  the 
former  to  fiit  his  tafte  in  profe  compofition,  and  the 
kttet  in  poetry. 

In  avoiding,  however,  expreffions  which  ari^  de« 
bafed  by  vulgaip  ufe,  there  is  a  danger  of  running 
into  the  other  extreme,  in  queft  of  faihionable 
words  and  phrafes.  Such  an  affedation  may,  for  a 
few  years,  gratify  the  vanity  of  an  author,  by  giv- 
ing him  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world;  but  the  rep< 
utation  it  beftows,  is  of  a  very  tranfitory  nature* 
The  works  which  continue  to  pleafe  from  age  to 
age,  are  written  with  perfed  fimplicity ;  vAile  thofe 
which  captivate  the  multitude  by  a  display  of  mere- 
tricious ornaments,  if,  by  chance,  they  ihould  fur- 
vive  the  fafhions  to  w  hich  they  are  accommodated^ 
remain  only  to  furnilh  a  fubje<^  of  ridicule  to  pof- 
terity.  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  in  the 
fitfliionable  drefs  of  the  day,  may  pleafe  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  painted ;  nay,  may  perhaps  pleafe  more 
than  in  any  that  <he  fatncy  of  the  artift  could  have 
iuggefted  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  plaineft  and  fimpleft 
drapery,  that  the  moft  perfed  form  can  be  tranf- 
ii)itted  with  advantage  to  future  times. 

Jhe  excepticms  which  the  hiftory  of  literature 
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H^ems  to  fiimifli  to  thefe  obfar^atioiiSy  are  only  ap- 
parent.  That^  in  the  works  of  our  beft  authors, 
there  are  many  b^nities  which  have  long  and  gen- 
erally been  admired,  and  which  yet  owe  their  whcde 
effe^  to  afibdation,  cannot  be  disputed :  hut  in  liich 
cafes,  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  affocia- 
tions  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  pleafure, 
have,  in  confeq^ience  of  ibme  peculiar  combination 
of  circumftances,  been  more  widely  diffufed,  and 
more  permanently  eftablifhed  among  mankind^ 
than  thofe  which  date  their  origin  from  the  capri- 
ces of  our  own  age  *are  ever  likely  to  be.  An  ad- 
miration for.  the  dailical  remains  of  antiquity  is^  at 
prefent,  not  lefs  general  in  Europe,  than  the  advan-/ 
tages  of  a  liberal  education :  and  that  fuch  is  the  fi& 
£^  of  this  admiration,  that  there  are  certain  capri^ 
ces  of  Tafte,  from  which  no  man  who  is  well  edu* 
cated  is  entirely  free.  A  compofition  in  a  modern 
language,  which  (hould  ibmetimes  depart  from  the 
ordinary  modes  of  expreifion,  from  an  affedation  of  | 

the  idioms  which  are  confecrated  in  the  claffies,  i 

would  pleafe  a  yery  wide  circle  of  readers,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  prevalence  ofdaffical  a0bciations;  ' 

and)  therefore,  fuch  a6^6):ation$;  however  abfurd  j 

when  carried  to  a. degree  of  fingularity,  are  of  a  |ar  | 

fuperior  dafs  to  thofe  which  are  adapted  to  the  fafii- 
ions  of  the  day.  But  fttll  the  general  prii^dple 
holds  true,  that  whatever  b»nties  derive  their  ori-> 
gin  mer^  from.cafual  aflbciation,  m^ft  appear  ca-» 
pricious  to  thofe  to  whom  the  affociation  does  not  * 
extend ;  and  that  the  fimpleft  {lyk  is  that  w.hich 
continues  longeft  to  pleafe,  2n4  which  pleafes  moft 
univerfally .  In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Harris,  there,  is 
a  certain  daffical  air,  which  will  always  have  many 
admirers, ,  while  antient  learning  continues  to  b# 
cultivated  ;  but  which^  to  a  mere  Engliih  reader, 
appears  fomewhat  unnatural  and  ungraceful,  wh^Q 

compared^with  the  oompofition  of  .Sjs^iil  or  of  A^^     ' 

difon. 
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The  analogy  of  the  arts  oi  Aatuary  and  paintings 

may  be  of  ufe  in  illufirating  thqfe  remarks.      The 

influence  of  antient  times  has  extended  to  thefe;  a$ 

well  aa  to  the  art  of  writing  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  no 

lefs  than  in  the  other,  the  tranfcendant  power  of 

genius  has  eftablifhed  a  propriety  of  choice  in  mat<>' 

ters  of  indifference,  suid  has,  perhaps,  confecrated, 

in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  fome  of  its  own  caprices. 

^^  Many  of  t)^  ornaments  of  art,"  (fays  Sir  Joihua 

Reynolds,)  '^  thofe  at  kaft  for  whicli  no  reaibn  can 

^^  be  given,  are  tranfmitted  to  ns,  are  adopted,  and 

*^  acquire  their  confequence,  from  the  company  in 

^^  which  we  have  been  ufed  to  fee  them.     As  Greece 

^^  and  Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence  have 

*  ^*  flowed  all  kinds  of  excdlence,  to  that  veneration 

^^  which  they  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the  pleafure 

^^  and  knowledge  which  they  have  afforded  us,  we 

*f  voluntarily  add  our  approbation  of  every  orna- 

^^  tnent  and  every  cuftom  that  belonged  to  them, 

**  even  to  the  faihion  of  their  drefs.    For  it  may  be 

<f  obferved,  that,  not  fatisfied  with  them  in  their 

««  own  place,  we  make  no  difficulty  of  drefling  fl;at- 

««  utes  of  modern,  heroes  or  fenators  in  the  fafluon 

*^  of  the  Roman  armour,  or  peaceful  robe  ;  and  e-' 

*<:•  ven  go  fo  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a  ftatue  in  any  oth- 

*^  er  drapery." 

U  The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  thofe  nations 
cc  have  come  down  to  ns  in  fculpture.  In  fculpture 
^<  remain  almoft  all  the  excellent  fpecimens  of  ancient 
^*  art.  We  have  fo  far  aflbdated  perfonal  dignity 
^^  to  the  perfons  thus  reprefented,  and  the  truth  of 
*^  art  to  their  manner  c^  reprefentation,  that  it  is  not 
<*  in  our  power  any  longer  to  feparate  them.  This 
*^  IS  not  fo  in  painting :  becaufe,  naving  no  excellent 
^«  ancient  portraits,  mat  conne£tion  was  never  form- 
*«  ed.  Indeed,  we  could  no  more  venture  to  paint 
^«  a  general  officer  in  ^  Roman  military  habit,  than 
^^  we  could  naiake  a  ftatue  in  the  prefent  vnifonq. 
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«<  But  fiftce  we  have  no  ancient  portraits,  to  fiiew 
^  how  ready  we  are  to  adopt  thofe  kind  of  prejudi- 
<<  ces,  we  make  the  beft  authority  among  the  mod* 
^  eras  ferve  the  fame  purpofe.  The  greit  variety  of 
«<  excellent  portraits  with  which  Vandyke  has  en- 
^  riched  this  nation,  we  are  not  content  to  admire 
«'  for  their  real  excellence,  but  extend  our  approba- 
<<  tion  even  to  the  drels  which  happened  to  be  the 
^  fafhion  of  that  age.  By  this  means,  it  muft  be 
**  acknowledged,  very  ordinary  pidures  acquired 
<^  fomething  ot  the  air  and  effe<ft  of  the  works  of 
'^  Vandyke,  and  appeared  therefore,  at  firft  iight» 
*•  better  pidhires  than  they  really  were.  They  ap- 
"  peared  fo  however,  to  thofe  only  who  had  the 
^*  means  of  making  this  affociation/  * 

The  influence  of  aflbciation  on  our  notions  con- 
cerning language,  is  ftili  more  ftrongly  exem{£fied 
in  poetry  than  in  profe.  As  it  is  one  great  ohjeSt 
oi  the  poet,  in  hid  ferious  produ Aions,  to  elevate  the 
imagination  of  his  readers  above  the  groflhefs  of  fen- 
fible  objects^  and  the  vulgarity  of  common  life^  it  be- 
comes peculiarly  nece^Tary  for  him  to  rejed  the  ufe 
ci  ail  words  and  phrafes  which  are  trivial  and  hack- 
neyed* Among  thofe  which  are  equally  pure  and 
equally  perfpicuous,  he,  in  general,  finds  it  expedient 
to  adopt  that  which  is  the  leaft  common.  Milton 
,  {irefers  the  words  Rhene  and  Danaw,  to  the  more 
c^mnion  words  Rhine  aud  Danube. 

^  A  multitode,  like  which  the  populous  North 
**  Poor'd  never  from  his  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
•«  Rheiie  or  the  Danaw."t 

In  the  following  line^ 

**  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme/' 

^Reynold^s  Disconrses,  p.  31S,  etseq. 
'  t  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  L  851. 
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how  much  more  fuitable  to  the  poetical  ftyle  does 
the  ejcpr^on  appear,  than  if  the  auchor  had  iaid, 

''  Thiog?  luiattempted  yet  in  prose  or  verse." 

In  another  paflage,  where,  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
he  has  made  ufe  of  the  laft  phrafe,  he  adds  an  epi- 
thet, to  remove  it  a  little  from  the  familiarity  of  or- 
dinary difcourfe. 


-"  in  prose  or  niimeroas  verse."* 


In  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  there  arifes 
gradually  in  every  language  a  poetical  didion, 
which  differs  widely  from  the  common  didion  of 
^  profe.  It  is  much  lefe  fubjeft  to  the  yiciffitudes  of 
lafhion,  than  the  polite  modes  of  exprelKon  in  fa- 
miliar converfation  ;  becaufe,  when  it  has  once  been 
adopted  by  th^  poet,  it  is  avoided  by  good  profe 
writers,  as  being  too  elevated  for  that  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition.  It  niay  therefore  retain  its  charm,  as  long 
as  the  language  exifts  ;  nay,  the  charm  may  increafe, 
as  the  language  grows  older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  didion  muft  ihcreafe 
to  a  certain  degree,  as  polite  literature  advances. 
For  when  once  a  fet  of  words  has  been  confecratcd 
to  poetry,  the  very  found  of  them,  independently  of 
the  ideas  they  convey,  awakens,  every  time  we  bear 
it,  the  agreeable  impreffions  which  were  connected 
with  it  when  we  met  with  them  in  the  performan- 
ces of  oqr  favorite  authors.  Even  when  ftrung  to- 
gether in  fentences  which  convey  no  meaning,  they 
produce  fome  effeft  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  fen- 
fibility  :  an  effeft,  at  leaft,  extremely  different  from 
that  of  an  unmeaning  fentence  in  profe. 

Languages  differ  nrom  each  other  widely  in  the 
copiouiheil  of  their  poetical  di^on.     Our  own  pof- 

*  Paradise  Lost,  booki.  1. 150.    See  Newton's  Edit. 
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fefles,  in  this  refped,  important  advantages  over  the 
French  :  not  that,  in  this  language,  there  are  no 
words  appropriated  to  poetry,  but  becaufe  their 
number  is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  eactremely  lim^- 
ited. 

The  fcantine&  of  the  French  poetical  di^oo  is, 
probably,'  attended  with  the  lefs  inconvenience,  that 
the  phrafes  which  occur  in  good  profe  writing  are 
lefs  degraded  by  vulgar  application  than  in  £ngK&, 
in  confequence  of  the  line  being  more  diftinc^ty  and 
more  ftrongly  drawn  between  polite  and  low  ex* 
preilions  in  that  language  than  in  ours.  Our  .po- 
ets, indeed,  by  having  a  language  appropriated 
to  their  own  purpofes,  not  only  can  preferve  a 
dignity  of  expreifion,  but  can  conned  with  the 
perufal  of  their  compofitions,  the  pleafing  im» 
preffions  which  have  been  produced  by  thofe  of 
their  predeceflbrs*  And  hence,  in  the  higher  forts 
of  poetry  where  their  objed  is  to  kindle,  as  much 
a<;  poflible,  the  enthufiafm  of  their  readers,  they 
not  only  avoid,  fiudioufly,  all  .expref&on3 .  which 
are  vulgar,  but  all  fuch  as  arc  borrowed  from  fafii- 
ionable  life.  This  certainly  cannot  be  done  in  an 
equal  degree  by  a  poet  who  writes  in  the  French  lan- 

In  Englifh,  the  poetical  didion  is  fo  extremely  co- 
pious, that  it  is  liable  to  be  abufed ;  as  it  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  authors  of  genius,  merely  by  ringing 
changes  on  the  poetical  vocabulary,  to  give  a  certain 
degree  of  currency  to  the  moft  unmeaning  compo- 
fitions. In  Pope's  Song  by  a  Per/on  of  Quality^  the 
incoherence  of  ideas  is  fcarcely  greater  than  what  is 
to  be  found  in  fome  admired  paflages  of  our  falh- 
ionable  poetry. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a  difference  of  words,  that  the 
language  of  poetry  is  diftins^uifbed  from  that  of 
profe.  When  a  poetical  arrangement  of  words  has 
once  been  eftablifhed  by  authors  of  reputation,  the 
moft  common  expreifions,  by  being  prefented  in  this 
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confecrated  order,  may  ferve  to  exdte  iy>ettcal  aflb- 
ctations. 

On.  the  other  hand,  nothing  mor^  completely  de- 
ftroys  the  charm  of  poetry,  than  a  firing  of  words 
which  the  cuftom  of  ordinary  difcourfe  has  arran- 
ged in  fo  invariable  an  order,  that  the  whole  phrafe 
may  be  anticipated  from  hearing  its  commencement. 
A  (ingle  word  frequently  ftrikes  us  as  flat  and  profaic, 
in  confequence  of  its  familiarity  ;  but  two  inch 
words  coupled  together  in  the  order  of  contrerfation 
can  fcarcely  be  introduced  into  ferious  poetry  with* 
out  appearing  ludicrous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  fliewn  fo  ftrikiogly 
as  Milton,  the  wonderful  elevation  which  flyle  may- 
derive  from  an  arrangement  of  words,  which,  while 
it  is  perfeftly  intelligible,  departs  widely  from  that 
to  which  we  are  in  general  accuflomed;  Many  of 
his  moft  fublime  periods,  when  the  order  of  the  words 
is  altered,  are  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  bf  profe. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  fuccefs,  is  a  much  more 
difficult  attainment  than  is  commonly  imagined  ^ 
and,  of  confequence^  when  it  is  acquired,  it  fecures 
an  author,  to  a  great  degree,  from  that  crowd  of  imi* 
tators  who  fpoil  the  efie£t  of  whatever  is  not  beyond 
their  reach.  To  the  poet  who  ufes  blank  verfe,  it  is 
an  acquifition  of  ilill  more  eflential  confequence  than 
to  him  who  exprefles  himfelf  in  rhyme  ;  for  the 
more  that  the  firufhire  of  the  verfc  approaches  to 
profe,  the  more  ft  is  neceflary  to  give  novelty  and 
dignity  to  the  compofition*  And  accordingly,  a- 
mong  our  magazine  poets,  ten:  thoufand  catch  the 
ilrufture  of  Pope's  verfifiqation,  'for  one  who  ap- 
proaches to  the  manner  of  Milton,  or  of  Thomfon. 

The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  like  eve- 
ry other,  increafes  with  the  number  of  thofe  who 
have  ftudied  it  with  luccefs ;  for  the  more  numer- 
ous the  authors  who  have  employed  their  genius  in 
any  one  diredion,  the  more  copious  are  the  materi- 
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als  out  of  which  inediocnty  may  felefland  combine, 
fo  as  to  eTcapc  the  charge  of  plagairifm.  And,  ia 
fad,  in  our  own  language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
great  refource  of  poetical  expreffion,  the  employ-* 
ment  of  appropriated  words,.  Jbas  had  its  effe<^  fo 
much  impaired  by  the  abule  which  has  been  made 
of  it,  that  a  few  of  our  bcft  poets  of  late  have  en- 
deavored to  ftrike  out  a  new  path  for  themfelves^by^ 
refting  the  elevation  of  their  compofition  chiefly  oii 
a  lingular,  and,  to.an  ordinary  writer,  an  unattaina- 
ble union  of  harmoniouii  verification,  with  a  natu- 
ral arrangement  of  words,  and  a  (imple  elegance  of ' 
expreffion.  It  is  this  union  which  feems  to  form 
the  diftinguifluBg  charm  of  the  poetry  of  Gold^ 
fmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  be^i  made  on  the 
influence  of  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  on  our  judg- 
ments in  imttess  of  tafl;e,  it  is  obvious  how  mudi 
the  opihioni  of  a  nation  with  refpedl:  to  merit  ia 
the  fine  arts;  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the' form 
of  their  gov^mmeiit,  and  the  fiate  of  their  man- 
ners. .  Voltaire,  in  his  difcourfe  pronounced  at  his 
reception  into  the  3Freuch  academy,  gives  feveral 
reafons  why  the  poets  of  that  country  have  not  fuc- . 
ceeded  in  dedcriUng  rural  fcenes  and  employments* 
The  principdi  (me  is,  the  ideas  of  meannefs,  and  pov- 
erty and  wretchednefe,  which  the  French  are  accuf- 
toiped  to  aflbciate  with  the  profeffion  of  hmibaiidry* 
The  fame  thing  is  alluded  to  by  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  in 
the.  preliminary  difcourfe  prefixed  to  his  tranflation 
of  the  Oeorgics.  **  A  trattflation/'  fays  he, "  of  tjiis 
poem,  tf  it  had  been  undertaken  by  an  author  of 
genius,  would  have  been  better  calculated  thao 
**  any  other  ^oi^  for  adding  to  the  riches  of  our 
**  language.  A  veriGion  of  the  J£neid  itfelfi  howev- 
^  er  well  executed,  would,  in  this  refpe£l,  be  of  lefs 
utility  ;  inafipuch  as  the  genius  of  our  tongue  ac* 
commodates  itielf  more  eafily  to  the  defcriptiom 
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^^  of  heroic  achievexnents,  than  to  the  details  of  nat^r 
ural  phenomena,  and  of  the  operations  of  huiband<- 
ry.  To  force  it  to  exprels  thefe  with  fuitaWe  dig* 
nity,,  would  have  been  a  real  conqueft  over  that 
falfe  delicacy,  which  it  has  con  traded  from  our 
"  unfortunate  prejudices.** 

How  different  muft  have  been  the  emQtion3  with 
which  this  divine  performance  of  Virgil  was  read  by 
an  ancient  Roman,  white  he  recoUeded  that  perio4 
in  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  when  dictators  wer^ 
called  from  the  plough  to  the  defence  of  the  fiate, 
and  after  having  led  monarchs  in  triumph,  retumecj 
again  to  the  fame  happy  and  independent  occupa- 
tion* A  ftate  of  manners  to  which  a  Roman  author 
of  a  later  age  looked  back  with  fuch  enthufiafm^ 
that  he  afcri')es,  by  a  bold  poetical  figure^'  the  iftour- 
iihing  ftate  of  agriculture  under  the  republic,  to  the 
grateful  returns  which  the  earth  then  made  to  th§ 
lUuftrious  hands  by  which  ihe  was  .cultivared.~» 
**  Qaudente  terra  vpmere  la^reato,  et  triumphal! 
**  aratore.*** 


SECTION  IIL 

Of  the  Influence  of  AJfqciation  on  mr  ifdive  Princifkf,  and 

on  our  moral  Jitdgments. 

IN  order  to  illuftrate  a  little  farther,  the  influ* 
cnce  of  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I 
ihall  add  a  few  remarks  on  lome  of  its  eflfecls  op  our 
acfbive  and  moral  principles.  In  ftatipg  thefe  re* 
marks,  I  fhall  endeavor  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pofilble, 
every  occafion  of  controverfy,  by  confining  myjTelf 
to  fuch  general  views  of  the  fubjeft,  as  do  not  pre- 
fuppofe  any  particular  enumeration  of  eur  origmal 
principles  of  action,  or  any  particular  fyflem  con. 

'»PHn-N&t.  H5st.xviiL4. 
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cerfiing  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty.  If  my 
health  and  leifure  enable  me  to  carry  my  plans  into 
execution,  I  propofe,  in  the  fequel  of  this  work»  to 
refiime  thefe  inquiries,  and  to  examine  the  various 
opinions  to  which  they  have  given  rife. 

The  manner  in  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  ope- 
rates in  producing  new  principles  of  a^dn^  has  been 
explained  very  diftindly  by  different  writers.  What* 
ever  conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natural  ap- 
petite, or  of  any  natural  defire,  is  itfelf  defired  on 
account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  fiibfervient ;  and 
by  being  thus  habitually  affociated  in  our  apprehen- 
fion  with  agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in 
proce&  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itfelf, 
independently  of  its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  wealth 
becomes,  with  many,  an  ultimate  objed  of  ptirfuit ; 
although,  at  firft,  it  is  undoubtefdly  valued,  merely 
on  account  of  its  fubferviency  to  the  attainment  df 
other  qbjeds.  In  like  manner,  men  are  kd  to  defire 
drefs,  equipage,  retinue,  furniture,  on  account  of  the 
eftimation  in  which  they  are  fuppoled  to  be  held  by 
the  public.  Such  defires  are  called  by  Dr.  Hutche- 
ioii*  fecondary  defires;  and  th^  origin  is  explained 
by  him  in  the  way  which  I  have  mentioned.  ^'  Since 
**  we  are  capable,"  fays  he,  "  cf  refle&ion,  memory, 
**  obfervation,  and  reafoning  about  the  difiant  ten- 
^^  dencies  of  objefls  and  a&ions,  and  not  confined  to 
•*  things  prefent,  there  muft  arife,  in  confequence  of 
•*  our  original  defires,  'fecondary  defires  of  every 
**  thing  imagined  ufeful  to  gratify  any  of  the  prima- 
^*  ry  defires ;  and  that  with  ^rengtb  propcHtioned  to 
•*  the  feveral  original  defires,  and  imagined  ufeful- 
**  nefs  or  neceffity  of  the  advantageous  objefl:.**— 
*'  Thus,"  he  continues,  ^  as  foon  as  we  come  to  ap- 
**  prehend  the  ufe  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratily  any 
'^*  of  our  original  defires,  we  muft  ^fo  defire  them  ; 
"  and  hence  arifes  the  univerfality  of   thefe  defires 

^  See  hi$  Essaj  on  the  Natcire  and  Cofiduet  pf  the  P^iom^ 
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i<  of  wealth  and  (iower,  fince  they  are  the  means  of 
*•  gratifying  all  other  defires."  The  only  thing  that 
appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  the  foregoing  paf- 
fage  is,  that  the  author  dafles  the  defire  of  power 
with  that  of  wealth ;  whereas  I  apprehend  it  to  be 
dear,  (for  reafons  which  I  fhall  ftate  in  another  part 
of  this  work,)  that  the  former  is  a  primary  defire, 
and  the  latter  a  fecondary  one. 

Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and 
even  perverted,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  confequence 
of  the  operation  of  the  iame  prindple.  In  the  fame 
manner  in  which  a  perfon  who  ia  regarded  as  a  mo- 
del of  tafte  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  abfurd 
or  fantaftical  drels  ;  fo  a  man  of  fplendid  virtues 
may  attract:  fome  efteem  alfo  to  his  imperfedions ; 
and,  if  placed  in  a  confpicuous  fituation,  may  render 
his  vices  and  follies  objeds  of  genend  imitation 
among  the  mukitude. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL'*  feys  Mr.  Smith,* 
«  a  degree  of  licentioufnels  was  deemed  the  charao- 
<^  terifl^ic  of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  connefted^ 
<«  according  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  with  gen- 
<<  erofity,  fincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty ;  and  pro- 
«^  ved  that  the  penon  who  acted  in  this  manner,  was 
«<  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity  of  man- 
«^  ners,  iand  regularity  of  condud,  on  the  other  hand, 
<<  were  altogether  unfaibionable,  and  were  conned- 
^  ed,  in  the  imagination  of  that  age,  with  cant,  cun- 
^  ning,  hypocrily,  and  low  manners.  To  fuperfi- 
^  cial  mindsy  the  vices  of  the  great  ieem  at  all  times 
^  agreeable.  They  conned  them,  not  only  with 
^*  the  fplendor  of  fortune,  but  with  many  fuperior 
^^  virtues  which  they  afcribe  to  their  fyperiors ;  with 
f ^  the  f{Arit  of  freedom  and  independency ;  with 
<<  frankne&,  geaerofity,  humanity,  and  pblitenefs. 
^*  The  virtues  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  6m 
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«  the  contrary,  their  parfimonious  -frugality,  their 
•'  painful  induftry,  and  rigid  adherence  to  rules, 
<•  feeni  to  them  naean  and  difagreeable.  They  con- 
^  nedi  them  both^with  the  meannefs  of  the  ftation 
«<  to  which  thefe  qualities  commonly  belong,  and 
•<  with  many  great  vices  which  they  fuppofe  ufually 
«<  accompany  them ;  fuch  as  an  abjed,  cowardly,  ill- 
«  natured,  lying,  pilfering  difpofition."  % 

'  The  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  paflages  from 
Hutchefon  and  Smith,  is  employed  fo  juftly  and  phi* 
lofophically  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  fecondary 
defires,  and  to  account  for  fome  perverfions  of  our 
moral  judgments,  has  been  thought  fufficient,  by 
ibme  later  writers,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  dl 
our  2LStive  principles  without  exception.  The  firft 
of  thefe  attempts  to  extend  fo  very  far  the  appfica- 
tion  of  the  dodrine  of  Aflbciation  was  made  by  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Gay,  in  a  differtation  "  concerning  the 
•^  fundamental  Principle  of  Virtue,"  which  is  prefix- 
ed by  Dr.  Law  to  his  tranflation  of  Archbiihop 
King's  Effay  «  On  the  Origin  of  Evil."  In  this 
differtation,  the  author  endeavours  to  fhew,  "  that 
*•  our  approbation  of  morality,  and  all  affe^ons 
**  whatfoever,  are  finally  refolvable  ^  into  reafon^ 
*'  pointing  out  private  happinefs,  and  are  conver- 
•«  fant  only  about  things  apprehended  to  be  means 
•*  tending  to  this  end ;  and  that  wherever  this  end 
**  is  not  perceived,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for 
*'  from  the  affociation  of  ideas,  and  may  properly 
••  be  called  habits.**  The  fame  principles  have  been 
fince  puflxed  to  a  much  greater  length  by  Dr.  Hart- 
ley, whofe  fyftem  (as  he  himfelf  informs  us)  took 
rife  from  his  accidentally  hearing  it  mentioned  as 
an  opinion  of  Mr.  Gay,  "  that  the  affodatioti  of  i- 
V  deas.  was  fufficient  to  account  for  all  our  intelledn 
*<  ual  pleafure^  and  pains*." 

*  Mr.  Hume  too,  who  in  my  opinion  has  carried  X\m  principle 
of  the  Association  of  Ideas  a  great  deal  too  far,  has  compared  the 
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It  tnxifi,  I  think,  in  juftice,  be  acknowledged^ 
that  this  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  pur  a£&d:« 
ions$  and  of  the  moral  fense,  is  a  qioft  ingenious  re- 
finement upon  the  felfifh  fyfiem,  as  it  was  formerly 
taught ;  and  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  force  of  many 
of  the  common  reafonings  againftthat  fyftemis  e- 
luded.  Among  thefe  reafonings,  particular  fireis 
has  always  been  laid  on  the  infiantaneousnefs  with 
which  our  afiedions  operate,  and  the  moral  fenfe 
approves  or  condemns ;  and  on  our  total  want  of 
confcioufnefs,  in  fuch  cafes,^  of  any  reference  to  our 
own  happinefs.  The  modem  advocates  for  the 
felfilh  fyftem  admit  the  fad  to  be  as  it  is  fiated  by 
their  opponents ;  and  grant,  that  after  the  moral 
fense  and  our  various  affections  are  formed,  their 
^  exercife,  in  particular  cafes,  may  becpme  completely 
difinterefted ;  but  ftill  they  contend,  that  it  is  upon 
a  regard  to  our  own  happinefs  that  ali  thefe  princi« 
pies  are  originally  grafted.  The  analogy  of  avarice 
will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  fcope  of  this  theory^  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  principle  of  action  is  ar.* 
tificiaL,  It  is  on  account  of  the  enjoyments  which  it 
enables  us  to  purchafe,  that  money  is  originally  dc- 
fired  ;  and  yet,  in  procefe  of  time,  by  means  of  the 
agreeable  impreffions  which  are^  affociated  with  it, 
it  comes  to  be  defired  for  its  own  fake  j  and  even 
continues  to  be  an  objed:  of  our  purfuit,  long  after 
we  have  loft  all  reliih  for  thofe  enjoyments  which  it 
enables  us  to  command. 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  co^troverfy 
on  the  fiibjed,  I  fiiall  content  myfelf  with  obferving, 
in  general,  that  there  muft  be  Home  limit,  beyond 

universality  of  its  applications  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  to  that 
of  the  principle  of  attraction  in  physics.  **  Here,"  says  he,  "  is  a 
«  kind  of  attraction,  which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  found  to 
*<  have  as  extraordinary  effects  a3  in  the  natiiral,  and  to  shew  itself 
<«  in  as  inany  and  as  various  forms,**    STrMf.  tf  Nim*  NaU  voL  i. 

p.  sa 
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which  the  theory  of  aflbciation  cannot  poffiUy  be  dir* 
ried  }  for  the  explaoatiott  which  it  gives,  of  the  for- 
mation of  new  principles  of  adion^  proceeds  on  the 
ibppoiition  that  there  are  other  principles  previoufly 
e^ing  in  the  mind.  The  great  queftion  then  is^ 
when  we  are  arrived  at  this  limit. ;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  we  are  arrived  at  the  iimple  and  ori^n- 
al  laws  of  our  conftitution. 

In  conducing  this  inquiry,  philofophers  have  been 
apt  to  go  into  extremes.  Lord  Siaims,  and  fome 
Other  authors,  have  been  cenfured,  and  perhaps  jufi- 
ly,  for  a  diibofition  to  multiply  original  principles  to 
an  unneceflary  degree.  It  may  be  queftioned,  whe» 
ther  Dr.  Hartley,  and  his  followers,  have  not  Some^ 
times  been  mifled  by  too  eager  a  deiire  of  abridging 
their  number. 

:  Of  tbefe  two  errors,  the  former  is  the  leaft  com^ 
inon,  and  the  leaft  dangerous.  It  is  the  leaft  com- 
mon,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  flattering  as  the  other  to 
the  vanity  pf  a  theorift  ;  and  it  U  the  leaft  danger- 
ous, becaufe  it  has  no  tendency,  like  the  other,  to 
^ve  rife  to  a  fuppreffion,  or  to  a  mifreprefentation 
of  fads  ;  or  to'retard  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience,  by 
beftowing  upon  it  an  appearance  of  fyftematical  per- 
frftion,  to  which,  in  its  prefent  flate,  it  is  not  enti- 
tled. 

Abftrafting,  however,  from  thefe  inconveniences, 
which  muft  always  refult  from  a  precipitate  reference 
of  phenomena  to  general  principles,  it  does  not  feem 
to  me  that  the  theory  in  quefiion  has  any  tendency 
to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morals.  It  has,  indeed, 
fome  tendency,  in  common  with  the  philofophy  of 
Hobbes  and  of  Mandeville,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  ;  but  it  leads  to  no  fceptical  conclu- 
fions  concerning  the  rule  of  life.  For,  although  we 
were  to  grant,  that  all  our  principles  of  aftion  are 
acquired  ;  fo  ftriking  a  difference  among  them  muft 
ftill  be  admitted^  as  is  fufficient  to  diftinguiih  clearly 
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thoie  univ^al  laws  which  where  ititended  to  regu« 
late  human  condud,  from  the  local  habits  which  are 
formed  by  education  and  fa&ioh.  It  nuifi  ftiH  be 
admitted,  that  while  ibme  adive  principles  are  co!l» 
fined  to  particular  individuals^  or  to  particular  tribes 
df  men  ;  thel^  are  others,  which,  arifing  from  cir- 
ttimftances  in  which  all  the  fituations  of -mankind 
ffitift  agree,  are  common  to  the  whole  {|iecies.  Sudi 
^l^ve  principles  as  faH  under  this  hft  defcription, 
at  whatever  period  of  life  they  may  appear,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  human  nature,  no  lefs  than 
the  inftind:  bf  fusion ;  in  the  fatne  manner  as  the 
acquired  perception  of  diftance  by  the  eye,  is  to  bfe 
raided  among  the  perceptive  powers  of  man,  no  le& 
than  the  ori^nal  perceptions  of  any  of  our  othet 
fenl^. 

Lea"ving,  therefore,  the  quelHon  concerning  thfe 
origin  of  our  adive  principles,  and  of  the  moral  fat- 
*dt^y,  to  be  the  fubjea  of  future  difcuffion,  I  fhall 
tx)ndude  this  Section  with  a  few  remarks  of  a  more 
|yfa6^ical  nature.     ^ 

It  has  been  ihe  wn  by  different  writers,  how  much 
of  the  beauty  and  fublimity  of  material  ot^eds  arifes 
from  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  aflbciate  with  them.  The  impreffion  pro-* 
duced  on  the  external  fenfes  of  a  poet,  oy  the  moft 
ilriking  fcene  in  nature,  is  precifely  the  fame  with 
what  is  produced  on  the  fenfes,  of  a  peafant  or  a 
tradelman  :  yet  how  different  is  the  degree  of  plea- 
lure  refulting  from  this  impreffion !  A  great  part  of 
this  difference  is  undoubtedly  to  be  afcribed,  to  the 
ideas  and  feelings  which  the  habitual  ftudies  and 
amufements  of  the  poet  have  affociated  with  his  or« 
gaixical  perceptions. 

A  fimilar  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  va- 
rious objefts  of  our  purfuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  one 
of  them  is  appreciated  by  any  two  men  in  the  fame 
manner  }  and  frequently  what  one  man  considers  as 

Uu 
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effential  to  his  happinefs,  is  regarded  with  indiflSbr* 
ence  or  diflike  by  another.  Of  thefe  differences  of* 
opinion,  much  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  afcribed  to  a  diyerfi- 
ty  of  conftitution,  which  renders  a  particular  employ- 
ment  of  the  intelle&ual  or  a£^ive  powers  agreeable 
to  one  man,  whi^h  is  not  equally  fo  to  another.^ '  Bat 
much  is^alfo  to  be  afcribed  to  t^e  eSedi  of  afibciation ; 
whicji,  prior  to  any  experience  of  human  life,  conn 
iie£bs  pleafing  idesis  and  pleafing  feelings  with  dififer* 
ent  objefb,  m  the  minds  of  different  perfons. 

In  confequence  of  tbefe  affociations,  erery  man 
appears  to  his  neighbor  to  purfue  the  obje&  of  his 
wiihes,  with  a  zeal  di^oportioned  to  its  intrinfic 
value ;  and  the  prtlofopher  (whofe  principal  esjoy* 
ment  aftfes  from  fpeculation)  is  frequently  apt  to 
imile  at  the  ardour  with  \diich  the  a&ive  part  of 
mankind  purfue,  whs^  appear  to  him  to  be  niere 
Ihadows.  This  view  of  human  affaiis^  fome  writers 
have  carried  fo  far,  as  to  reprefent  life  as  a  &ene  of 
mere  illufions,  where  the  mind  refers  to  the  objeds 
around  it,  a  coloring  which  exifts  only  in  itfelf ;  and 
where^  as  the  Poet  expreffes  it, 

— "  Opinion  gilds  with  varying  ray?, 

«  Those  painted  clouds  which  beautify  our  days:*'' 

It  ncuty  be  queftioned,  if  thefe  reprefentations  of 
'  human  life  be  ufeful  or  juft.  That  the  cafual  affo^ 
ciations  which  the  mind  forms  in  childhood,  and  in 
early  youth,  are  frequently  a  fource  of  inconvenience 
and  of  mifcondudl,  is  fufficiently  obvious  j  but  that 
this  tendency  of  our  nature  increafes,  on  the  whole, 
the  fum  of  human  enjoy  ment,  appears  to  me  to  be 
indifputaUe  ;  and  the  inftances  in  which  it  mifleads 
us  from  our  duty  and  our  happinefs,  only  prove,  to 
what  important  ends  it  might  be  fubfervieOr^,  if  it 
were  kept  under  proper  regulation. 

Nor  do  tbefe  reprefentations  of  life  (admitting 
them  in  their  full  extent)  juftify  the  pra<^cal  infer- 
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^eoces  which  have  been  often  deduced  from  thein,with 
fefpec):  to  the  vanity  of  our  purfuits.  In  every  cafe^ 
indeed,  in  which  o\ir  enjoyment  depends  upon  aflo- 
ciation,  it  may  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  that  it  arifes 
from  the  mind  ttfelf ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  foU 
low,  that  the  external  <^ed:  which  cuftom  has  ren« 
dered  the  catife  or  the-occafion  of  agreeable  emotions, 
as  indifferent  to  our  happinefs.  The  eflfed  which 
the  beauties  o£  nature  produce  on  the  mind  of  the 
poec,  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  afibciatton  ;  but 
a^  enjoyment  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  leis  exquif- 
ite  :  nor  are  the  objeds  of  his  admiration  of  the  le& 
value  to  his  happinefs,  that  they  derive  their  princi- 
pal charms  from  the  embellifhments  of  his  fancy. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  education,  not  to  counterad, 
m  any  infiance,  the  eftabliflied  laws  of  our  conftitu^ 
tion,  but  to  dire£t  them  to  their  proper  purpbfes. 
That  the  influence  of  early  aflbciations  on  the  mind 
might  be  employed,  in  the  moft  effedual  manner,  to 
aid  our  moral  principles,  appears  evidently  from  the 
e£fe6ts  which  we  ddly  fee  it  produce,  in  reconciling 
men  to  a  courfe  of  a6Hon  which  their  reafon  forces 
them  to  condemn  ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  obvious  that,  by 
means  of  it,  the  happinefs  of  human  life  might  be 
increafed,  and  its  pains  diminilhed,  if  the  agreeable 
ideas  and  feelings  which  children  are  fo  apt  jto  con* 
neA  with  events  and  with  fituations  which  depend 
on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  were  firmly  affociated  in 
their  approheofions  with  the  duties  of  their  ftations, 
with  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  and  with  thofe  beauties 
of  nature  which  are  open  to  alL 

Thefe  obfervations  coincide  nearly  with  the  ari- 
tient  fioical  dodrine  concerning  the  influence  of 
imagination*  on  morals ;  aful>jed,  on  which  many  iin* 

*  According  to  the  use  which  I  make  of  the  words  Imagination 
and  Associationyintliis  work,  their  effects  are  obviously  disti/iguish- 
able.  I  have  thought  it  proper,  however,  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
4ence  between  them  a  little  more  fully  in  Note  [R.] 
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portant  remarks,  (though  ezpreffed  in  a  form  differ** 
ent  from  that  which  modern  philofophers  have  in« 
troduced,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  fo  predfe  and 
accurate,)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Difcourfes  of  Epic* 
tetua,  and  in  the  Meditations  of  Antoninui.*  Thia 
dodrine  of  the  Stoical  fchoo),  Dr«  Akenfide  has  in 
view  in  the  following  paffage  : 

\ 

m  *  " 

^  A0UOD  treads  the  p^th  .  , 

**  In  which  Opinion  says  he  follows  good, 
>  <^  Or  ffies  from  evil ;  and  Opinion  gives 
<<  Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 
<*  Was  drawn  by  fancy,  lovely  or  deform'4 : 
*<  Thira  her  report  can  never  there  be  trae, 
'<  Where  fancy  cheats  the  intellectaal  eye 
^  Witli  glaring  coloars  and  distorted  lines. 
^  Is  there  a  man,  who  at  the  sound  of  deatli  > 

■^  Sees  ghaitly  shapes  of  tenor  coifjar'd  np, 
<<  And  black  before  him :  nought  bui  deathrbed  gioaiis   . 
^  And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  bripk    . 
^  Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air, 
<*  An  unknown  depth  ?   Alas !  in  such  a  miiid, 
^  If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend  ^ 

<'  The  image  of  his  country  ;  nor  the  pomp 
^  Of  sacred  oenates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
**  Of  justice  on  her  tnrone,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
"*  The  oonscioos  bosom  with  a  patriot's  flame : 
<<  Win  not  Opink>n  tell  him,  that  to  <U#, 
^  ^  Or  stand  the  hizardy  is  a  greater  ill 
**  Than  to  hstmy  his  country.?  And  in  act 
**  AVill  he  npt  chuse  to  be  a  wretch  ^d  live } 
**  Here  vice  begins  then."t 

•  See  what  Epictetns  has  remarked  on  tlM  x^^  ^^  ^»  (parra-^ 
ridw* '  (Arrian,  !•  i*  c.  19.)  *0<«  «»  voiAoiuf  ^rraaOnft  tmmnnt*^^^^ 
uvrmt  i  hoMtat.  fi^smrm  ya^  tmo  rti9  fttnfliffim  i  li'V^*  (Savrs- nt 
•rrvvy  Tf  tnmyjuft  taw  roiirrwv  ^afrao-i^ri,  4c*  J^»    Anton,  L  v^«  Q 

f  Fbasares  of  InagHialMii,  ¥  iy  t . 
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SECTION  IV. 

General  Rimdris  m  the  Suijeils  treated  in  the  for ^9^ 

Seitiom  ^  this  Chapter^ 

IN  perufing  the  foregoing  Sedions  of  this  Chap- 
ter,  I  ain  aware,  that  fome  of  my  readers  may  be  apt 
to  think  that  many  of  the  obfei  vations  which  I  have 
made,  might  eafily  be  refolved  into  more  general 
principles.  I  am  alio  aware,  that,  to  the  follower! 
of  Dr.  Hartley,  a  fimilar  objection  will  occur  againft 
all  the  other  parts  of  this  work;  and  that  it  will  appear 
to  them  theeffeA  of  ine^cufable  prejudice^  that  \ 
fliould  ftop  ^rt  fo  iir^ueiitly  in  the  explanation 
of  pbenomena^  ^^  when  he  has  accounted  in  £0  fati£- 
fa&ory  a  manner,  by  means  of  the  aflbiciation  of 
ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  which  human  pature 
exhibits. 

To  this  objeftion,  I  fhall  not  feel  myfeif  much  in^ 
terefted  to  reply,  provided  it  be  grants  that  mr 
obfervations  are  candidly  and  accurately  ftated  fo 
hx  as  they  reach.  Suppofing  that  in  fome  cafes  I 
may  have  fiopped  fliort  too  toon,  my  (peculations^ 
although  they  may  be  cenfured  as  imperfed,  cannot 
be  confidered  as  ftandiTig  in  oppofition  to  the  concilia 
fions  of  more  fuccefsful  inquirers- 
May  I  be  allowjed  f^M^ther  to  ob&rve,  that  fiich 
^mews  oi  the  human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this 
work,  (even  flippofitig  the  oinedion  to  be  well- 
founded,)  are,ih  my  q3ink)n^,  mdifpenfably  necef- 
iary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  thofe  very  ge« 
xieral  and  conipreheniiv«,lim>l?iefl|^.iCiDaicernij^  it, 
which  ibme  eminent  writers  of  the  prefent  age 
have  been  ambitious  to  form.  ? 

Ck)ncerning  the  merit  of  thele  theories,  I  (hall  not 
prefiime  to  give  any  judgment.    I  ihall  ody  remark;. 
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that,  in  all  the  other  fciences,  the  progrefs  of  difcov- 
ery  has  been  gradual,  from  the  le&  general  to  the 
more  general  laws  of  nature;  and  that  it  would  be 
lingular,  indeed,  if,  in  the  Fhilolophy  of  the  Hu- 
tn'an  Mind,  a  fdence,  which  but  a  few  years  ago 
was  confeiiedly  in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly 
labours  under  many  difadvantages  peculiar'  to  itfelf^ 
a  ftep  iliould,  all  at  once^  be  made  to  a  fipgle  princi- 
ple comprehending  all  the  particular  phenomenk 
which  we  know. 

Suppofing  fuch  a  theory  to  be  completely  eftablifli«- 
ed,  it  would  dill  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  fiu- 
dents  to  it  by  gradual  fteps.  One  of  the  moft 
important  uies  of  theory,  is  to  give  the  memory  a 
permanent  hold,  and  a  prompt  command,  of  the 
particular  fa<^  which  we  were  previoufly  acquaint^ 
ed  with ;  and  no  theory  can  be  completely  under* 
fiood,  unlefs  the  mind  be  led  to  it  nearly  in  the  or« 
4er  of  inveftigatton. 

It  is  more  particularly  ufefiil,  in  conducting  the 
iludies  of  others,  to  familiarife  their  niinds,  as  com- 
pletely as  poffible,  with  thofe  laws  of  nature  for 
which  we  nave  jthe  direSt  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of 
tonfcioufnefs,  before  dire&ing  their  inquiries  to  the 
more  abftrufe  and  refined  generalizations  of  fpecula- 
tive  curioiity.  In  natural  philofophy,  fiippofing  the 
theory  of  Bofcovich  to  be  true,  it  would  ftill  be  pro- 
per, or  rather  indeed  abfolutely  neceflary,  to  accuf- 
tonii  ftudents,  in  the  firft  flage  of  their  phyfical  edu- 
cation, to  dwell  on  thofe  general  phyfical  fafts 
which  fall  under  our  adual  obfervation,  and  about 
which  all  the  practical  arts  of  life  are  converfant.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  there  arc 
many  general  fads  for  which  we  have  the  dircn5l 
evidence  of  confciousnefe.  The  words  Attention,' 
Conception,  Memory,  AbftraAion,  Imagination, 
Curiofity,  Ambition,  Compaflion,  Refentment,  ex- 
prefe  powers  and  principles  of  our  nature,  which 
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man  may  fiudy  by  refleding  on  his  own  in-, 
teriial  operations.       Words  correfponding  to  thefe, 
are  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  and  may  be  conlid* 
ered  as  forming    the  firft  attempt  towards  a  philo* 
phical  clarification  of  intelle6lual  and  mora!  phe- 
nomena.     Such  a  claffification,  however  imperfed; 
and  indiftind,  we  may  be  aflured,  muft  have   fome 
foundation  in  nature ;  and  it  is  at  leaft  prudent,  for 
a  philofopher  to  keep  it  in  view  as  the  ground- work 
o(  his  own  arrangement.      It  not  only  dire^  our 
attention  to  thofe  fads  in  the  human  conftitution, 
on  which  every  folid  theory  in  this  branch  of  fci- 
eiice  muft  be  fpunded  ;  but  to  the  fads,  which,  in 
all  ages,  have  appeared  to  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind, to  be  the  moft  flriking  and  important  ;  and  qf 
which  it   ought  to  be  the  great  objed  of  theorifis, 
not  to  iupercedc,  but  to  facilitate  the  ftudy. 

There  is  indeed  good  reafon  f or  believing,  that 
xhany  of  the  fads  which  our  confcioufnefs  would 
lead  us  to  coiifider,  upon  a  fuperficial  view,  as  ulti- 
mate fa£h  are  refolvable  into  other  principle&  fiiQ 
more  general.  "  Long  before  we  are  capable  of 
**  refledion,"  (fays  Dr.  Reid)  "  the  original  per- 
**  ceptions  and  notions  of  the  mind  are  fo  mixed," 
**  compounded  and  decompounded,  by  habits,  aflTo- 
**  ciations,  and  abftractions,  that  it  is  extremely 
"difficult  for  the  mind  to  return  upon  its  own 
•*  fobtfteps,  and  trace  back  thofe  operations  which 
**  have  employed  it  fince  it  firft  began  to  think 
**  and  to  aft.*'  The  fame  author  remarks,  that, 
**  if  we  could  obtain  a  diftinft  and  full  hiftory 
"  of  all  that  hath  paiTed  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from 
•*  the  beginning  of  life  and  fenfation,  till  it  grows  up 
*^  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  ;  how  its  infant  faculties  be- 
**,gan  to  work,  and  how  they  brought  forth  and 
**  ripened  all  the  various  notions,  opinions,  and  fenti- 
<•  men ts,  which  we  find  in  ourfelves  when  we  come  to 
^s  be  capable  of  refleftion^  this  would  be  a  treafure  of 
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««  Natural  Hiftory,  which  would  pi'obably  giv^  tnor^ 
^  liehr  into  the  human  faculties,  than  all  t&  fjrileiM 
^*  oi  pbilufophers  abo^t  them,  Jii^ce  the  beginning  0f 
•*«  the  world.**  To  accomplilh  an  janalyfia  of  thefe 
complicated,  phenomena  into  the  iimple  and  origiaal 
principles  of  our  conftitUtion,  is  the  great  object  of 
this  branch  of  philofophy  ;  but,  in  order  to  fucceed^ 
it  is  necellary  to  afcertain  facts  before  we  begin  to 
reafon,  and  to  avoid  generalizing,  in  any  inftanci^, 
till  we  have  completely  iecured  the  ground  that  we 
have  gained.  Such  a  caution^  which  is  necelTary  in 
all  the  ftiences,  is,  in  t  more  {>ecuUar  manner,  nec6f- 
iary  here,  where  the  vtty  fafts  from  M^hlch  all 
our  inferences  muft  be  dr^wn,  are  to  be  afcertain- 
ed  only  by  the  moll  patient  attention  ;  and,  whef e 
almoft  all  of  them  are,  to  a  great  degree,  dlfguifed : 
partly  by  the  inaccuracies  of  popular  language,  and 
partly  by  the  miftaken  theories  of  philofophers. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that,  although  I  have  retained 
the  phrafe  of  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas,  in  compliance 
with  common  language,  I  am  far  from  being* com- 
pletely fatisfied  with  this  mode  of  expreilion.  I  have 
retained  it,  chiefly  that  I  might  not  expofe  myfelf 
to  the  cenfure  of  delivering  old  doArlnes  in  a  new 
form. 

As  I  have  endeavored  to  employ  it  with  caution^ 
I  hope  that  it  has  not  often  mifled  me  in  my  reaibii- 
ings.  At  the  fame  time,  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  re- 
formation of  the  common.language,  in  moft  of  the 
branches  of  fcience.  .  How  much  fuch  a  refor^cna- 
tion  has  efFeded  in  Chemtftry  is  well  known ;  and4t 
is  evidently  much  more  neceflary  in  the  Philofophf 
of  Mind,  where  the  prevailing  language  adds  to  the 
common  inaccuracies  of  popular  expreffions,  the  pe- 
culiar difad vantage  of  being  all  iuggelted  by  the  a- 
nalogy  of  matter.     Often,  in  the  compofition  of  this 
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Vi^rnkj  have  1  retolle^ed  th^  ^vlce  of  Bergman  t6 
MOTveau,*  **  In  reforming  the  nomenclature  of 
•*  chemiflry^  fpare  no  \;^or<l  which  is  improper. 
**  They  who  underRand  the  fubjedt  already,  will  fiif- 
*^  fer  no  inctmvenience  $  and  they  to  whoiti  the  fub- 
jeA  Is  neW)  will  comprehend  it  with  the  greater 
**  fa?cility/'  But  it  belongs  to  fuch  authors  alone, 
ts  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  fcience  by  theit 
own  difcovefies,  to  introduce  innovations  in  hn» 
guage  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefe. 
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General  Obferv(Hibm  on  Memorf.,.  . 

AMONG  the  various  powm  of  the  underftand>^ 
ing  there  is  none  which  had  been  fo  attentively  ex« 
enniined  by  philbfiiphers,  or  concerning  wMch  fo  ma- 
ny important  fads  and  obfervations  havjer  been  col- 
leifted,  as  the  facuky  of  Memory.  This  is  partly  to 
be  afcribed  to  its  nature,  which  renders  it  eafily  dif- 
tinguHhable  fromi  all  the  other  principles  of  our  con* 
fiimtion,  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  been  accuf* 

tomed  to  metaphyfical  invefligations,  and  partly  to 

» 

*  "  Lesavant  Professrur  d'tipsa),  M#  Befgmaii,  ecrivoit 
•'  a.  M.  dc  MorveaM  daos  fcs  dorniers  temps  de  sa  vifr^ne 
'^  faites  graces  a  aucune  denomination  improprel  Ceux 
^*  qui  savent  deja  enten^ront  toujours  ;  ceux  qui  ne  savent 
"  pas  encore  entendronc  platot."  Mcthode  de  NomencItfU 
Cnrennxqae,par  MM.  MoKV£Atr,  Lavoisier,  &c. 
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its  immediate  fubfef viieiiCy,:uQt  only  to  the  pufftiitf 
of  icience,  but  to  the  ordinary  b^finefs  of  life ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  many  o£  its  moft  curious  laws 
had  been  obferyed,  long  before  anytapalyfis  was  at* 
tempted  »f  the  other  powers  of  the  rpind  ;  and  have 
for  many  ages,  formed  a  part  of  the  coinmon  inax- 
ims  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  treatife  of  edu- 
cation. Some  important  remarks  on  the  fubjed^ 
may,  in  particular,  be  collefted  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

The  Word  Memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in 
the  fame  precife  fenfe ;  but  it  alwafl  expreffes  fome 
modification  of  that  faculty,  which  ^enables  us  to 
treafure  up,  and  preferve  for  future  ufe,  the  knowl- 
edge we  acquire  ;  a  faculty  which  is  obvioufly  the 
great  foundation  of  all  intelle£lual  improven^ent,  and 
without  which,  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
the  moft  enlarged  experience*  v  Thi^  faculty  implies 
two  things :  a  capacity  of  retaining  knowledge  ; 
tind  a  power  of  recalling  it  1|o  our  thoughts  when 
we  have  occafion  to  apply  it  to  ufe,  ^  The  word 
Memory  is  fometimes  ejpployed;  to  exprefs  the  capa- 
city, and  fometimes  the  power.  When  ^e  fpeak  of 
a  retentive  memory,,  we  uie  it  in  the  foriper  fenfe  j 
when,  pi, a  ready  naeiporyp  in  tl^e,  latter.       .  . 

^he  vajio^usi  partlcul^if s  which  cpiijipofe  qur  ftock 
of  krjoi^le^dge  are,  from  time  to  tlme^ji recalled  to  our 
thought3,;|Di  one  of  two  ways;  iametim^s  they:re- 
cur  jcp  us  ifpantaneou^y,  or  at  leaft,  without  a^y  in-. 
terferei;ice.on  our  pari  j  in  other  ^^fes,  they  arerei- 
calledjin  confequence  of  an. efFf%rt  of  pur  will  ^ox 
th^  former  operation  o:f  the  mind,  we  have  no  ap« 
propnatfed  name  in  oUr  language,  diftind  from  Mem- 
ory- The  latter,  too,  is.  often  called  by  the  lame 
narf'ie,  but  is  more  properly  diftinguiflied  by  the 
word  Recolledlion. 

There  are,  1  believe,  fome  other  acceptations  be- 
fides  thefe,  in  which  the  word  Memory  has  been  pc* 
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icafionally  employed ;  but  as  its  ambiguities  are  not  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  to  miflead  us  in  our  prefent  inquiries, 
I  fkall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  iliuftration  a(  dit 
tindiions,  which  to  the  greater  part  of  readers  might 
appear  uninterefting  and  minute.  One  diftin^on 
only,  relative  to  this  fubject,  occurs  to  me,  as  defer- 
ving  particular  attention. 

The  operations  of  Memory  relate  eicher  to  thrn^ 
and  their  relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  cafe, 
thoughts  which  have  been  previoufly  in  the  mind^ 
may  recur  to  us,  without  fuggefting  the  idea  of  the 
paflb,  or  of 'any  modification  of  time  whatever  ;  as 
when  I  repeat  over  a  poem  which  I  have  got  by  heart 
or  when  I  think  of  the  features  bf  an  abfent  friend. 
In  this  laft  inftance,  indeed,  plulofophers  difiinguifh 
the  a£t  of  the  mind  .  by  the  nanw  of  Conception  ;. 
but  in  ordinary  difcourfe^  and  frequently  even  in 
philofbpfaical  wxiting,  it  is^onfidered  as  an  exerttoti 
of  Memory.  In  thefe  and  fimiiar  cafes,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  operations  of  this  faculty  do  not  necef- 
iarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  paft. 
,  The  cafe  is,  different  with  refpeft  to  the  memory 
of  events.  When  I  think  of  thefe,  I  not  (xiVy  recal 
to  the  mind  the  former  objefts  of  its  thoughts,  but 
I  refer  the  >event  to  a  particular  point  of  time  ;  fo 
that  of  every  fuch  a&  of  memory,  the  idea  of  the 
pzEL  isr  a  neceflary  concomitant. 

I  have  been  led  to  take  notice  ^f  this  diftindion^ 
in  order  to  obviate  an  objedion  which  fome  of  the 
phenomet^  of  Memory  leem  to  prefent,  againft  a 
do£b:ine  which  I  formerly  ftated,  when  treating  of 
the  powers  of  Conception  and  Imagination.  « 

It  is  evidefiit,  that  when  1  think  of  an  event,  in 
which  anyobjeft  of  fenfe  was  concerned,  my  recol- 
le<5lion  of  the  event  mull  neceffarily  involve  an  act 
<pf  Concef^:ion/  Thus,  when  I  think  of  a.  dramatic 
xeprefentiation  whicfi*  I  have  recently  feen,  my  recol- 
le&iQ&  of  what  1  faw,  rieceflarily  involves  a  concept 
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tion  of  the  different  a6tors  by  wfaom  it  was  perform- 
ed. But  erery  a6k  of  recolie^ion  which  relates  to 
events,  is  accompanied  with  ^  belief  of  their  pail  bk^ 
iftence.  How  then  are  we  to  reconcile  this  conclu* 
fion  with  the  doflrine  fotnmerty  maintained  concern- 
ing Conception,  according  to  which  every  exertion 
of  that  power  h  accompanied  with  a  belief,  that  its 
object  exifts  before  us  at  the  prefent  moment  ? 

The  oniy  way  that  occurs  to  me  of  removing  this 
^fficulty,  is  by  fuppofiog,  that  the  remembrance  of 
a  paft  event,  is  not  a  limple  ad  of  the  tnind  :  but 
that  the  mind  firft  forms  a  conception  of  the  event, 
and  then  judges  from  circumftances^  of  the  period  of 
time  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred :  a  fuppofition 
which  is  by  no  means  a  gratuitous  one,  invented  to 
anfwer  a  particular  purpofe  ;  but  which,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  is  agreeable  to  fad  :  for  if  we  havd 
the  power,  as  will  not  be  difputed,  jof  conceiving  a 
paft  event  without  any  reference  to  rilne^  it  follows^ 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or  notions  which 
memory  prefents  to  us,  which  is  necefiarily  acco  mpa^ 
nied  with  a  belief  of  ipxfk  exiftience,  in  a  way  anaio« 
gous  to  that  in  which  our  perceptions  are  accompa-^ 
aied  with  a  belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  their 
objecb  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  reference  of  the  e- 
Tent  to  the  particular  period  at  which  it  happened, 
is  a  judgment  founded  on  concomkant  circumfian-* 
ces.  So  long  as  we  are  occupied  with  the  concep<« 
tion  of  any  particular  objeft  connefted  with  the  e» 
vent,  we  believe  the  prefent  exiftence  of  |fce  objed  ; 
but  tbis  belief,  which  in  moft  cafes,  is  oniy  momen* 
tary,  is  inftantly  corrected  by  habits  of  judging  ac- 
quired by  experience  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  mind  is 
difengaged  from  fuch  a  belief,  it  is  left  at  liberty  to- 
refer  tt^  event  to  the  period  at  which  it  adually 
happened.  Nor  will  the  apparent  inftantaneoufnefs' 
of  fuch  judgments  be  confidered  as  an  unfurmounta* 
ble  objedion  to  the  dodrine  now  advanced,  by 
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tfaofe  who  have  rcfcfted  ott  the  perception  of  dift- 
ance  obtained  by  fight,  Which^  although  it  feems  to 
be  as  immediate  as  any  perception  of  touch,  has  b^fi 
&ewn  by  phi lofophers  to  be  the  refult  of  a  judgment  > 
founded  on  experience  and  obfervation.  The  re- 
ference we  make  of  paft  events  to  the  particular 
points  of  time  at  which  they  took  place,  will,  I  am 
mdined  to  think,  the  more  we  confider  the  fuhjeft, 
be  found  the  more  firikingly  analogous  to  the  efii* 
mates  of  diftance  we  learn  to  form  by  the  eye. 

Although,  however,  I  am,  myfelf,  fatisfied  with 
theconclufion  to  which  the  foregomg  reafonings  lead^ 
I  am  far  from  expeAing  that  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame 
with  all  my  readers.  Some  of  their  objeftions, 
which  I  can  eafily  anticipate,  might,  I  believe,  be  ob- 
viated by  a  little  farther  difcuflion  ;  but  as  the  quef* 
tion  is  merely  a  matter  of  curiolity,  and  has  no  ne- 
ceffary  connexion  with  the  obfervations  I  am  to 
make  in  \\\\%  Chapter,  lihall  not  profecute  the  fuK 
jeft  at  present.  The  opinion,  indeed,  we  form  con- 
cerning it,  has  no  reference  to  any  of  the  doctrines 
raaintaihed  in  this  work,  excepting  to  a  par^ieular^ 
{peculation  concerning  the  belief  accompanying  con« 
ceptiori,  \yhich  I  ventured  to  ftate,  in  treating  of. 
that  fubjedl:,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to  be  extreme^ 
ly  doubtful  to  fome  whofe  opinions  I  reipeft,  I  pro- 
pofed  with  a  degree  of  diffidence  fuitable  to  the  dif* 
ficuTty  of  fuch  aii  enquiry.  The  remaining  obferva- 
tions  which  i  am  to  make  on  the  pqwer  of  memory, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  impor- 
tance,  will  furnifli  but  little  room  for  a  diverfity  of 
judgment  concerning  their  truth. 

In  confidering  this  part  of  our  conftitution,  one  of 
the  mod  obvious  and  ftriking  queftions  that  occurs, 
is,  what  the  circumttances  are  which  determine  the 
memory  to  retain  fome  things  in  preference  to  oth-. 
ers  ?  Among  the  fubjeds  which  fucceffively  occupy 
our  thoughts,  by  far  the  greater  number  vaniih» 
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without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them  ;  while  others 
become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  ourfelves,  and,  fey  their 
accumulations,  lay  a  foundation  for  our  perpetual 
progrefs  in  knowledge*  *  Without  pretending  to  ex*- 
hskull  the  fubjeft,  I  fliall  content  myfdf  at  prefent  with 
a  partial  {olution  of  this  difficulty,  by  illuftrating  the 
dependence  of  memory  upon  two  principles  of  ouip 
nacure,  with  which  it  is  plainly  very  intimately  con- 
neded  ;  attention,  and  the  aflbciation  of  ideas. 

I  endeavored  in  a  former  chapter  to  fliew,  that 
there  is  a  certain  aft  of  the  mind,  tdiftinguiflied, 
both  by  philofophers  and  the  vulgar,  by  the  name  of 
attention,)  without  which  even  the  objeds  of  our 
perceptions  make  no  impreflion  on  the  mempry.  It 
IS  alfo  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  perma- 
,nence  of  the  impreffion  which  any  thing  leaves  in 
the  memory,  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion which  was  originally  given  to  it.  The.obfer- 
vation  has  been  fo  often  repeated,  and  is  fo  manifeft-; 
ly  true,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  offer  any  illuftration^ 
of  it.* 

I  have  only  to  obferve  farther,  with  refpeft  to  at- 
tention, confid^red  in  the  relation  in  which  it  ftands 
to  memory,  that  although  it  be  a  voluntary  aft,  it 
requires  experiprice  to  have  it  always  under  com- 

'  •  It  seems  to  be  owing  to  this  dependence  of  memory  on  atten- 
tion, that  it  is  easier  to  get  by  heart  a  eomposltion,  after  a  very 
few  readings,  with  an  attempt  to  repeat^^t  At  the  end  of  eaob,  than 
after  a  hundred  readings  withont  such  ah.  effort.  The  efifort  rousea 
the  atvention  from  that  languid  state  in  which  it  remains,  whil^ 
the  mind  is  giving  a  passive  reception  to  fpreign  ideas.  The  fact. 
is  remarked  by  iord  Bacon,  and  is  explained  by  him  on  the  sam«^ 
]prineiple  to  whiah  I  have  referred  it. 

^^  duaB  expeetantur  et  attentionem  excitant,  melius  hdDrent  qnam 
**  quae  praetervolant.  Itaque  si  scriptgm  aiiquod  vicies  perlegeris, 
**  non  tarn  facile  illud  raemoriter  disces,  quam  «i  ilhid  legas  decies, 
<'  tentandt)  interim  illud  recitare,  et  ubi  deficit  memoria,  inspiciendo 
"ljbrum.»' 

.;     BacoNj  N&d.  Org',  jib.  ii.  aph.  2p» 
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tnand.    In  the  cafe  of  objeifls  to  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  which 
are  calculated  to  roufe  the  curiofity,  or  tp  affc  ft  any 
of  our  paffionsy  the  attention  fixes  itfelf  upon  them, 
as  it  were  fpontaneoufly,  and  without  any  effort  on 
our  part,  of  which  we  are  confcious      How  perfeft- 
ly  do  we  remember,  and  even  retain, for  along  courie 
of  years,  the  faces  and  the  hand- writings  of  our  ac- 
quaintances, although  we  never  took  any  papticular 
pains  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  ?  On  the  other  hand,, 
if  an  objeft  does  not  intereft  fome  principle  of  our  na- 
ture, we  may  examine  it  again  and  again^  with  a  wifk 
to  treafure  up  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  mind^ 
without  our  being  able  to  command  that  degree  of 
attention  which  may  lead  us  to  recognize  it  the  next 
.time  we  fee  it.     A  perfon,  for  example,  who  has  not 
Jbecin*  accufiomed  to  attend  particularly  to  horfes  or 
to  cattle,  may  ftudy  for  a  confiderable  time  the  ap- 
peiarance  of  a  ^horfe  or  of  a  bullock,  without  being 
abje  a  few  days  afterwards  to  pronounce  on   his 
id.eiitity  ;  while  a  horfe-dealer  or  a  grazier  recoll^fts 
many  hundreds  of  that  clafs  of  animals  with  which 
be  is  converfant,  as  perfeftly  as  he  does  the  faces  of 
his  acquaintances.    In  order  to  account  for  this,  I 
would  remark,  that  although  attention  be  a  volun- 
tary aft,  and  although  we  are  always  able,  when  we 
choofe,  to  make  a  momentary  ey^ertion  of  it  ;  yet, 
^unlefs  the  objeft  to  which  it  is  derefted  be  really  in- 
terefting,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  curiofity,  the  train 
of  our  ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately  forget  our 
piirpofe.      When  we  are  employed,  therefore,  in 
iludying  fuch  an  objeft,  it  is  not  an  exclufive  and 
fteady  attention  that  we  give  to  it,  but  we  are  loling 
fight  of  it,  and  recurring  to  it  every  inflant  ;    and 
the  painful  eflForts  of  which  we  are  confcious,  are 
not  (as  we  are  apt  to  fuppofe  them  to  be)  efforts  of 
uncommon  attention,  but  unfuccefsful  attempts  t^ 
keep  the  mind  ileady  to  its  objeft,  and  to  exclude 
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the  extraneous  ideas^  which  are  from  time  to  time 
Ibliciting  its  notice. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well  founded^  they  afford 
an  explanation  of  a  fad  which  has  been  often  re* 
marked,  that  obje£ls  are  eaiUy  remembered  which 
aifedi:  any  of  the  pafiions.*  The  paffion  ailifts  the 
memory,  not  in  confequence  of  any  immediate  con^ 
tiedion  between  them,  but  as  it  prefents,  during  the 
time  k  continues,  a  fteady  and  exclufive  objed:  tothe^ 
attention* 

The  connexion  between  memory  and  the  aflbcia^ 
tion  of  ideals,  is  fo  ftriking,  that  it  has  fateen  fupp«fedN 
by  fome,  that  the  whole  o^  its  phenomena  might  be 
refolved  into  this  principle.  But  this  is  evidently 
Dot  the  cafe»  The  aiTociatioo  of  ideas  confteds  our 
various  thoughts  with  each  other,  fo  as  to  prefent 
them  to  the  mind  in  a  certain  order  i  but  it  pr^up^ 
pofes  the  exiftence  of  thefe  thoughts  in  the  mind  | 
or,  in  other  words,  It  prefuppoies  a  faculty  of  retaia- 
ing  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire*  it  involves 
alio  a  power  of  recognising,  as  former  objtdls  of  at> 
tention,  the  thoughts  that  from  time  to  time  occur 
to  us  ;  a  power  which  is  not  implied  in  that  law  of 
our  nature  which  is  called  the  affociation  of  idea^ 
It  is  poffible,  furely,  that  o«r  thoughts  mi^t  have 
fucceeded  each  other,  according  to  the  fame  laws  as 
at  prefent,  without  fuggefting  ta  us  at  all  the  idea  of 
the  paft  ;  and,  in  fa6t,  this  fuppofition  is  realifed  M 
a  certain  degree  in  the  cafe  of  fome  old  meih  ^'^ 
retain  pretty  exactly  the  information  which  they  re* 
ceivb,  but  are  fometimes  unable  to  recoiled  in  what 
manner  the  particulars  which  they  find  connected 

*  <^  Si  quaa  rea  in  vita  videmos  parv&Si,  usitAtas^quotidianas,  eas 
^'  in«miniiise  non  solemus ;  propterta  quo(|  pulla  nisi  nova  aut  ad* 
*^  mirabiii  re  commovetur  animus.  At  si  quid  videmus  aut  audi* 
*'  mus  egrsgie  turpe,  aut  honestuni,  inusitaf um,  magnum,  IncredK 
"  bile,  ridrcubm,  id  diu  menainisae  consocTimas." 

Ai  Hfifnnn^  lib.  a* 
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together  in  their  thoughts,  at  firft  came  into  the 
mind  ;  whether  they  occurred  to  them  in  a  dream, 
or  were  communicated  to  them  in  converfation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evedent,  that  without  the 
affociating  principle,  the  powers  of  retaining  our 
thoughts,  and  of  recognizing  them  when  they  ocur 
to  us,  would  have  been  of  little  ufe ;  for  the  moft 
important  articles  of  our  knowledge  might  have  re« 
xnained  latent  in  the  mind,  even  when  thofe  occa- 
fions  prefented  themfelves  to  which  they  are  imme- 
diately applicable.  In  confequence  of  this  law  of 
our  nature,  not  only  4ire  all  our  vaijious  ideas  made 
to  pafs,  from  time  to  time,  in  review  before  us,  and 
to  oflFer  themfelves  to  our  choice  as  fubjefts  of  medi- 
tation, but  when  an  occafion  occurs  which  calls  for 
the  aid  of  our  paft  experience,  the  occafion  itfelf  re- 
cals  to  us  all  the  information  upon  the  fubjeft  which 
that  experience  has  accumulated* 

The  foregoing  obfervations  comprehend  an  analy* 
fis  of  memory  fufficiently  accurate-for  my  prefentf 
purpofe  :  fome  other  remarks,  tending  to  illuftrate 
the  fame  fubjeft  more  completely,  will  occur  in  the 
remaining  feftions  of  this  chapter. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  for  me  to  add,  that  when  we 
have  proceeded  fo  far.  in  our  inquiries  concerning 
Memory,  as  to  obtain  an  analyfis  of  that  power,  and 
to  Jtfcertain  the  relation  in  which  it  (lands  to  the 
other  principles  of  our  conlKtution,  we  hav^  advan- 
ced as  far  towards  an  explanation  of  it  as  the  nature 
of  the  fubjed  permits.  The  various  theories  which 
have  attempted  to  account  for  it  by  traces  or  im- 
preffions  in  the  fenforium,  are  obvioufly  too  unphi- 
lofophical  to  deferve  a  particular  refutation.*  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  poverty  of  language,  that  we  cannot 
(peak  on  the  fubjed  without  employing  expreiEons, 

*  Se«  Note  [S.] 
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which  fugged  one  theory  or  another  ;    but  it  is  of 
importance  for  us  always  to  recolleft,  that  thcfe  ex* 
preffions  are  entirely  6gurative,  and  afibrd  no  ex^ 
planation  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  refer. 
It  is  partly  with  a  view  to  remind  my  readers  of  this 
confideration,  that,    finding   it   impoi&ble  to  lay 
afide  completely  metaphorical  or  analogical  wor<k,I 
have  ftudied  to  avoid  fuch  an  uniformity  in  the  em- 
ployment of  them,  as  might  indicate  a  preference  to 
one  theory  rather  than  another  ;   and  bv  doing  fo, 
have  perhaps  fometimes  been  led  to  vary  the  meta* 
phor  oftener  and  more  fuddenly,  than  would  be 
proper  in  a  compofition  which  aimed  at  any  degree 
of  elegance.    This  caution  in  the  ufe  of  the  conimon 
language  concerning  memory,  it  feemed  to  me  the 
more  necefiary  to  attend  to,  that  the  general  difpo^ 
fitioh  whi^h  every  perfon  feels  at  the  commencement 
of  his  philofophical  purfuits,  to  explain  the  phenom'^ 
ena  of  thought  by  the  laws  of  matter,  is,  in  the  cafe 
of  this  particular  faculty,  encouraged  by  a  variety  of 
peculiar  circumftances.     The  analogy  between  com- 
mitting a. thing  to  memory  that  we  wifti  to  remem- 
ber, and  engraving  on  a  tablet  a  fact  that  we  wiflx  to 
record,  is  fo  ftriking  as  to  prefent  itfelf  even  to  the 
vulgar  ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  lefs  natural  to  indulge  the 
fancy  in  confidering  memory  as  a  fort  of  repofitory, 
in  which  we  arrange  and  prefervef  for  future  ufe  the 
materials  of  our  information.     The  immediate  de- 
pendence,  too,  of  this  faculty  on  the  ftate  of  the 
body,  which  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any 
Other  faculty  whatever,  (as  appears  from  the  effeft§ 
produced  on  it  by  old  age,  difeafe,  and  intoxication,) 
is  apt  to  ftrike  thofe  who  have  not  been  much  fon- 
verfant  with  thefe  inquiries,  as  beftowing  fome  plau- 
fibility  on  the  theory  which  attempts  to  explain  it^ 
phenomena  on  mechanical  principles. 

I  Cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  expreff- 
ing  a  wifh,   that    medical  writers  would   be    at 
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aiore  patns^  tlian  they  have  been  at  hitherto^  to 
afcertain  the  various  efie^s  which  are  produced 
on  the  memory  by  dileafe  and  old  age»      Thefe 
effeds  are  widely  diverMed  in  different  cafes.     In- 
&me  it  would  feem  that  the  Qiemory  is  impaired,  in 
oonfequence  of  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  atten« 
tk)n ;  in  others^  that  the  power  of  recoile&ion  is  dis« 
tUrbed,  in  confequence  of  a  derangement  of  that  part 
of  the  confiitution  on  which  the  aifociation  of  ideas* 
depends*    The  decay  of  memory,  which  is  the  com>« 
sion  efkdi  of  age,feems  to  arife  from  the  former  o£ 
Cbefe  capfes.     It  is  probable,  that,  as  we  advance  in 
years,  the  capacity  of  attention  is  weakened  by  ibme 
phyfical  change  in  the  conftitution  y  but  it  is  al£> 
reafonable  to  think,  that  it  bfes  its  vigor  partly  from 
the  e&&.  which  the  decay  of  our  feniibiiity,  and 
the  extin^on  of  <mt  pailions,  have,  in  diminifhing 
the  intereft  which  we  feel  in  the  common  occurren-* 
€^s  of  life.    That  no  derangement  takes  place,  in 
ordinary  cafes,  in  that  part  of  the  confutation  on 
which  the  afibciadon  of  ideas  depenc^s,  appears  from 
the  diftind  and  circumflantial  recoUedion  which  old 
men  retain  of  the  tranfa<^ions  of  their  youth."*     In 
Ibmei  difeafes,  this  part  of  the  conftitution  is  evident-* 
ly  affeded.     A  flroke  of  the  palfy  has  been  known, 
{while  it  did  not  deftroy  the  power  of  fpeech,)  to 
render  the  patient  incapable  of  recolleding  the  names 

^  Swift  somewhere  expresses  his  sarprise,  tbftt  old  men  should 
remember  tlieir  an^dotes  so  disti;ncVt^%  &nd  should,  notwithstand- 
ing, have  80  little  memofy  as  to  tell  the  same  story  twice  in  the 
-course  of  the  same  conversation ;  and  a  similar  remark  is  made  by 
Montaigne,  in  one  of  his  Essays  :  "  Surtout  les  Vieillards  sorit 
^*  dangereux,  a  qui  la  souvenance  des  choses  passees  demeure,  et 
*(  out  per^  la  souiire^ance  de  leurs  redites.*^ 

Liv.  i.  chap.  ix.  (Des  Menteurs.) 

The  {t^t  seems  to  be,  th^t  m\  their  old  ideas  remain  in  the  mind, 
connected  as  formerly  by  the  different  associating  principles  ;  but 
that  the  power  of  j^ttention  to  new  ideas  and  new  occurrences  i» 
Impaired*  .        . 
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of  the  moil  familiar  objeds^  What  is  ftiil  more  n* 
markable,  the  name  of  an  objed  has  bten  known  to 
fiiggeft  the  idea  of  it  as  formerly,  although  the  iight 
of  the  object  ceafed  to  fuggeft  rhe  name. 

In  fo  far  as  this  decay  of  memory  which  old  ag« 
brings  along  with  it,  is  a  neceflary  confeqjuence  of  a 
phyQcal  changein  the  conftitution,  or  a  neceflary  con^ 
fequence  of  a  diminution  of  (enfibility,  it  is  the  part 
of  a  wife  man  to  fubmit  cheerfully  to  the  lot  of  his 
nature.     But  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think,  that 
fomething  may  be  done  by  our  own  efforts,  to  ob- 
viate the  inconveniences  which  commonly  refult 
from  it.     If  individuals,  who,  in  the  early  part  of 
life,  have  weak  memories,  are  foihetimes  able  to 
remedy  this  defed,  by  a  greater  attention  to  arrange- 
ment in  their  tranfadions,  and  to  claiSfication  among 
their  ideas,  thaii  is  neceilary  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
might  it  not  be  poifible,  in  the  fame  way,  to  watd 
ofi^  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  the  encroachnn.entg 
which  time  makes  on  this  raculty  ?  The  few  old  men 
who  continue  in  the  aftive  fcenes  of  life  te  the  -laft 
moment,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  complain,  'm 
general,  much  left  of  a  want  of  recoUedion,  than  * 
their  cotemporaries.      This  is  undoubtedly  owing 
partly  to  the  cffe^  which  the  purfuits  of  bufineis 
muft  neceffarily  have,  in  keeping  alive  the  power  of 
attention.     But  it  is  probably  owing  alfo  to  new 
habits  of  arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually 
and  infenfibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of  its 
growing  infirmities.     The  apparent  revival  of  m^m^  . 
ory  in  old  men,  after  a  temporary  decline,  f  which  is 
a  cafe  that  happens  not  unfrequently,)  feems  to  favor 
this  fuppofition^ 

One  old  man,  I  have,  myfelf,  had.  the  good  for* 
tune  to  know,  who,  after  a  long,  an  adive,  and  an 
honorable  life,  having  begui?  to  feel  fome  of  the  ufii* 
al  effects  of  advanced  years,  has  been  able  to  find  re* 
fources  in  his  own  fagacity,  againft  moft  of  the  in* 


—   -     --      -9i 


^conveniences  Mrith  which' they  are  commonly  atten- 
ded ;  and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  decline  with 
the  cool  eye  of  an  indifferent  obferver,  apd  employ- 
ing his  ingenuity  to  retard  its  progrefs,  has  convert- 
ed even  the  ingrmities  of  age  into  a  fouree  of  philo- 
sophical amufement. 


SECTION  11 

.     Of  the  Varietiis  of  Memory  in  different  Individuals. 

IT  is  gemrally  fuppofed,  that»  of  all  our  faculties;^ 
.Memory  is  that  which  nature  has  beftowed  in  the 
znofl  unequal  degrees  on  different  individuals ;  and 
it  is  far  from  being  impoilible  that  this  opinion  may 
jbe  well  founded..  If,  however,  we  confider,  that 
there  is  fcarcely  any  man  who  has  not  memory  fufr 
£cient  to  learn  the  ufe  of  language,  and  to  learn  to 
recognize,  at  the  firff  glance,  the  appearances  of  an 
infinite  number  of  familiar  objects  )  beiides  acquir- 
'  ing  fuch.  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  ordinary, courfe  of  hunum  afeirs,  as  is  ne^ 
.ceflary  for  direding  his  CQndu£):  in  life  j  we  Ihall  be 
^tisfied  that  the  original  difparities  among  men,  in 
ihis  refpecl,  are  by  no  means  fo  immenfe  as  they 
ieem  to  be  at  firft  view  ;  and  that  much  is  to  be  af- 
.cribed  to  different  habits  ctf  attention,  and  to  a  dif- 
ference of  f^ledion  among  the  various  obje€b  and 
events  prefented  to  their  curiofity. 

As  the  great  purpofe  to  which  this  faculty  is  fub- 
fervient,  is  to  enable  us  to  colled,  and  to  retain,  for 
the  fiiture  regulation  of  our  conduct,  the  refults  of 
our  jpaft  experience.;  it  is  evident  that  the  dei» 
^ree.  of  perfedion  which  it  attains  in  the  cafe 
of  different  perfons^  muft  vary  j  firft,  with  the 
jfi^^ility  of  msjJ^pg  the  Paginal  acquifition  \  fee* 
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ondly,  with  the  permanence  of  the  acquifitkm  ; 
god  thirdly,  with  the  quii:kne&  or  readine&  with 
which  the  individual  is  able,  on  particular  oc« 
cailons,  to  apply  it  to  ufe.  The  qualities,  therefore, 
of  a  good  memory  are,  in  the  firfl;  place,  to  be  fu£^ 
ceptible  ;  fecondly,  to  be  retentive  ;  and  thirdly,  to 
be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  thefe  three  qualities  are  uni<* 
ted  in  the  lame  perfon.  We  often,  indeed,  meet 
with  a  memory  which  is  at  once  fufceptible  smd 
ready ;  but  I  doubt  much,  if  fuch  memories  be  com- 
mooiy  very  retentive  :  for,  fiifceptibility  and  readi^ 
nefs  are  both  connecled  with  a  facility  of  affociating 
ideas,  according  to  their  more  obvious  relations  | 
whereas  retentivenefs,  or  tenacioufnels  of  memory, 
depends  principally  on  what  is  feUk^n  united  with 
this  facility,  a  difpofition  to  fyftem  and  to  phOofoph- 
seal  arrangement.  Thefe  obfervations  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  illufirate  more  particularly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a  different 
&il]je(Et,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  being  but  little 
iccuftomed  to  refled  and  to  generalize,  a&)ciate  their 
ideas  chiefly  according  to  their  more  obvious  rela- 
tions ;  thofe,  for  example,  of  refem'blance  and  of  z^ 
nalogy  ;  and  above  all,  according  to  the  cafual  rela* 
tions  arifing  from  contiguity  in  time  and  place ; 
whereas,  in  the  mind  of  a  philofopher,  ideas  are 
commonly  aflbciated  according  to  thofe  relations 
which  are  brought  to  fight  in  confequence  of  par- 
ticular  efforts  of  attention ;  fuch  as  the  relations  of 
Caufe  and  EfFecl,  or  of  Premifes  and  Conclufioxj. 
This  difference  in  the  modes  of  aj0fociation  of  thefe 
two  claffes  of  men,  is  the  foundati>on  of  fome  very 
ftrikii^g  diver fities  between  them  in  refpe£t  of  in- 
telleftual  charafter. 

In  the  fipft  place,  in  confequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  relations  which  conned  ideas  tc^ether  in  the 
xmnd  of  the  philofoph^r^  it  nf>uft  necefiarily  happen^ 
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that  when  he  has  occafion  to  apply  to  ufe  his  ac« 
quired  kno^^ledge,  time  and  reflexion  will  be  re- 
quifite  to  enable  him  to  recoiled  it.  In  the  cafe  of 
tfaofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  not  been  accuf« 
tome^to  fdentific  purfuits  ;  as  their  ideas  are  con- 


nedeVtogether  according  to  the  moft  obvious  rela- 
tions ;  when  any  one  idea  of  a  clafs  is  prefented  to 
the  mind,  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the  others, 
^hich  fucceed  each  other  fpontaneoufly  according 
to  the  laws  of  aflbciation.  In  managing,  therefore, 
the  little  details  of  fome  fiibaltern  employment,  in 
which  all  that  is  acquired,  is  a  knowledge  of  forms, 
and  a  difpofition  to  obferve  them,  the  want  of  a  fyf- 
tematical  genius  is  an  important  advantage ;  becauie 
this  want  renders  the  mind  peculiarly  iufceptible  (tf 
habits,  and  allows  the  train  of  its  ideas  to  accommo- 
date itfelf  perfeftly  to  the  daily  and  hourly  occur- 
rences  of  its  fituation.  But  if,  in  this  refpeft,  men 
of  no  general  principles  have  an  advantage  over  the 
philofopher,  they  fall  greatly  below  him  in  anotbet 
point  m  view ;  inafmuch  as  all  the  information 
which  they  poffefs,  muft  neceflarily  be  limited  by 
their  own  proper  experience  ;  whereas  the  philofo- 
pher, who  is  accuftomed  to  refer  every  thing  to  gen- 
eral principles,  is  not  only  enabled,  by  means  of  thefe, 
to  arrange  the  fafts  which  experience  has  taught 
him,  but  by  reafoning  from  his  principles  fynthetic- 
ally,  has  it  often  in  his  power  to  determine  fafts  a 
priori^  which  he  has  i\o  opportunity  of  afcertaining 
by  obfervation. 

It  foHows  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles, 
that  the  intelleftual  defefts  of  the  philofopher,  are 
of  a  much  more  corrigible  nature,  than  thofe  of  the 
mere  man  of  detail.  If  the  former  is  thrown  by  ac-, 
cident  into  a  fcene  of  bufinefs,  more  time  will  per- 
haps be  neceffary  to  qualify  him  for  it,  than  would 
be  requifite  for  the  getierality  of  mankind  ;  but  time 
and   experience  will  infallibly,  ibpner  or  later^  ^* 
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miliarife  his  mind  completely  with  his  iltuation*  A: 
capacity  for  lyftem  and  far  philofophical  arrange^ 
ment,  unlefs  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated  in  early^ 
Ufe,  is  an  acquilition  which  can  fcarcely  ever  be 
made  afterwards  ;  and,  therefore,  the  defedts^hich 
I  already  mentioned,  as  connected  with  eai^  and 
conftant  habits  of  buiinefs,  adopted  from  imitation, 
and  undire^ed  by  theory ;  may,  when  once  thefe 
ha'bits  are  confirmed,  be  pronounced  to  be  incura- 
ble. 

I  am  alfo  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a  theoret<» 
ical  view  of  the  fubjeft,  and  from  my  own  obferva* 
tions  as  far  as  they  nave  reached,  that  if  we  wifli  to 
fix  the  particulars  of  our  knowledge  very  perma- 
nently ia  the  memory,  the  moft  eflPeftual  way  of  do* 
ing  it,  is  to  refer  them  to  general  principles*  Ideas 
which  are  connefted  together  merely  by  cafual  rela* 
tions,  prefent  themfelves  with  readinefi  to  the  mind^ 
fo  long  as  we  are  forced  by  the  habits  of  our  fitua-^ 
tion  to  apply  them  daily  to  ufe  ;  but  when  a  change 
of  circumllances  leads  us  to  vary  the  objeds  of  our 
attention,  we  find  our  old  ideas  gradually  to  efcape 
from  the  recolledion  :  and  if  it  fhould  liappen  that 
they  efcape  from  it  altogether,  the  only  method  of 
recovering  them,  is  by  renewing  thofe  ftudies  by 
which  they  were  at  firft  acquired.  The  cafe  is  very 
different  with  a'man  whofe  ideas,  prefented  to  him 
at  firft  by  accident,  have  been  afterwards  philofophi- 
ically  arranged  and  referred  to  general  principles* 
When  he  wifties  to  recollect  them,  fome  time  and 
reflection  will,  frequently,  be  neceffary  to  enable 
htm  to  do  fo ;  but  the  information  which  he  has 
once  completely  acquired,  continues,  in  general,  to 
be  an  acquifition  for  life ;  or  if,  accidentally,  any  ar- 
tide  of  it  fliould  be  loft,  it  may  often  be  recovered 
by  a  procefs  of  reafoning. 

Something  very  fimilar  to  this  happens  in  the 
ftudy  of  language*.    A  perfon  who  acquires  a  for* 
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rfgn  language  merely  by  the  ear,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  its  principles,  commonly  fpeaks 
it,  while  he  remains  in  the  country  where  it 
is  ipoken,  with  more  readinefs  and  fluency,  than 
one  who  has  ftudied  it  grammatically ;  but  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years  abfence,  he  finds  himfelf  almoft 
as  ignorant  of  it  as  before  he  acquired  it.  A  lan^- 
guage  of  which  we  once  underftand  the  principles 
thoroughly,  it  is  hardly  poilible  to  lofe  by  difufe. 

A  philofophical  arrangement  of  our  ides,  is  atten- 
ded with  another  very  important  advantage.  In  a 
mind  where  the  prevailing  principles  of  aubciation 
are  founded  on  cafual  relations  among  the  various 
objeAs  of  it^  knowledge,  the  thoughts  muft  necefla* 
lily  fucceed  each  other  in  a  very  irregular  and  dif* 
orderly  manner ;  and  the  occafions  on  which  they 
prefent  themfelves,  will  be  determined  merely  by 
accident.  They  will  often  occur,  when  they  can- 
not be  employed  to  any  purpofe ;  and  will  remain 
concealed  frotn  our  view,  when  the  recolleftion  of 
them  might  be  ufeful.  They  canndt  theretore  be 
confidered  as  under  our  own  proper  command. 
But  in  the  cafe  of  a  philofopher,  how  flow  foever 
he  may  be  in  the  recolledion  of  his  ideas,  he  knows 
always  where  he  is  to  fearch  for  them,  fo  as  to  bring 
thenci  all  to  bear  on  their  proper  object.  When  he 
"wifhes  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  paft  experience,  or  of 
his  former  conclufions,  the  occafion,  itfelf,  fummons 
up  every  thought  in  his  mind  which  the  occafiou  re* 
quires.  Or  if  he  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  powers 
of  invention,  and  of  difcovery,  the  materials  of  both 
are  always  at  hand,  and  are  prelented  to  his  view 
with  fuch  a  degree  of  conne<Elion  and  arrangement, 
as  may  enable  him  to  trace,  with  eafe,  their  variou;i 
relations.  How  much  invention  depends  Upon  a  pa- 
tient  and  attentive  examination  of  our  ideas,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  lefs  obvious  relations  which  fubiift 
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among  them,  I  had  occaiion  to  Ihow,  at  fome  lengthy 
in  a  former  Chapter. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  illuftrate  the  advantages  which  the  philof- 
opher  derives  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  from  that 
fort  of  fyftematical  memory  which  his  habits  of  ar- 
rangement give  him.  It  may  however  be  doubted, 
whether  fuch  habits  be  equally  favorable  to  a  talent 
for  agreeable  converfation  ;  at  leaft,  for  that  lively, 
varied,  and  unftudied  converfation,  which  forms  the 
principal  charm  of  a  promifcuous  fociety.  The  con- 
verfition  which  pleafes  generally,  muft  unite  the 
recommendations  of  quicknefs,  of  eafe,  and  of  varie- 
ty :  and  in  all  thefe  three  refpeds,  that  of  the  phi- 
lofopher  is  apt  to  be  deficient.  It  is  deficient  in 
quicknefs,  becaufe  his  ideas  are  conneded  by  rela- 
tions which  occur  only  to  an  attentive  and  coUefted 
mind.  It  is  deficient  in  eafe,  becaufe  thefe  relations 
are  not  the  cafual  and  obvious  ones,  by  which  ideas 
are  aifociated  in  ordinary  memories ;  but  the  flow 
difcoveries  of.  patient,  and  often  painful,  exertion* 
As  the  ideas,  too,  which  he  affociates  together,  are 
commonly  of  the  fame  clafe,  or  at  leaft  are  referred 
to  the  fame  general  principles,  he  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming tedious,  by  indulging  himfelf  in  lorig  and 
fyftematical  difcourfes  ;  while  another,  poffeffed  of 
the  moft  inferior  accomplifhments,  by  laying  his 
mind  completely  open  to  impreffions  from  without, 
and  by  accommodating  continually  the  courfe  of  his 
own  ideas,  not  only  to  the  ideas  which  are  ftarted 
by  his  companions,  but  to  every  trifling  and  unex- 
pected accident  that  may  occur  to  give  them  a  new 
direction,  is  the  life  and  foul  of  every  fociety  into 
which  h«  enters.  Even  the  anecdotes  which  the 
philofopher  has  colledled,  however  agreeable  they 
may  be  in  themfelves,  are  feldom  introduced  by  him 
into  converfation,  with  that  unftudied  but  happy 
propriety,  which  we  admire  in  men  of  the  world. 
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whofe  fads  are  not  referred  to  general  principles, 
but  are  fuggefted  to  their  recollection  by  the  famil- 
iar topics  and  occurrences  of  ordinary  life*     Nor  is 
it  the  imputation  of  tedioufnefs  merely,  to  which 
the  fyftematical  thinker  muft  fubm'it  from  common 
obfervers.     It  is  but  rarely  pqffible  to  e:xplain  com- 
pletely, in    a  promifcuous  Ibciety,  all  the   various 
parts  of  the  mod  iimple  theory  ;  and  as  nothing  ap« 
pears  weaker  or  more  abfurd  than  a  theory  which  is 
partially  flated,  it  frequently  happens,  that  m^n  of 
ingenuity,  by  attempting  it,  fmk,  in  the  vulgar  ap- 
preheafion,  below  the  level  of  ordinary  underftand* 
ings.     "  Theoriarum  vires"  (lays  Lord  Bacon)  "  in 
apta  et  fe  mutuo  fufiinente,  pariium  harmonia  et 
quadam  in  orbem  demonftratione  coniiftunt,  ide« 
oque  per  partes  traditx  infirmse  funt/' 
Before  leaving  the  fubjeft  of  Cafual  Memory,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  how  much  foever 
it  may  difquaJify  for  fyftematical  fpeculation,  there 
is  a  fpecies  of  loofe  and  rambling  compoiition,  to 
which  it  is  peculiarly  favorable.     With  fuch  perfor- 
mances, it  is  often  pleafant  to  unbend  the  mind  in 
folitude,  when  we  are  more  in  the  humor  for  con- 
verfation,  than  for  connected  thinking,     Montaigne 
is  unqueftionably  at  the  head  of  this  clafs  of  authors* 
*^  What,  indeed,  are  his  Eflays,"  (^to  adopt  his  own 
account  of  them,)  "  but  grotefque  pieces  of  patch* 
*^  work,  pub  together  without  any  certain  figure ;  or 
"  any  order,  connexion,  or  proportion,  but  what  is 
"  accidental  ?*** 

It  ia,  however,  curious,  that  in  confequence  of  the. 
predominance  in  his  mind  of  this  fpecies  of  Memory 
above  every  other,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  his 
total  want  of  that  command  over  his  ideas,  which 
can  only  be  founded  on  habits  of  fyftematical  ar- 
rangement* As  the  pailage  is  extremely  character- 
iftical  of  the  author,  and  affords  a  ftriking  confirma.^ 

■*  Liy,  L  chap.  27« 
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tion  of  fome  of  the  preceding  obfervations,  I  fliall 
give  it  in  his  own  words.  "  Je  Be  me  tiens  pas  bien 
**  en  ma  poffeffion  et  difpofition :  le  hazard  y  a  plus 
*•  de  droit  que  moy :  Toccafion,  la  compagiiie,  le 
**  branle  mSme  de  ma  voix  tire  plus  de  mon  efprit, 
"  que  je  n'y  trouve  lors  que  je  forde  et  employe  a 
**  part  moy.  Ceci  m'advient  auffi,  que  je  ne  me 
•*  trouve  pafs  ou  je  me  cherche ;  et  me  trouve  pWs 
^  par  rencontre,  que  par  IMnquifition  de  mon  juge- 
**  ment/'t 

The  differences  which  t  have  now  pointed  out  be- 
tween philofophical  and  cafual  Memory,  conftitute 
the  moft  remarkable  of  all  the  varieties  which  the 
minds  of  different  individuals,  confidered  in  refpeft 
of  this  faculty,  prefent  to  our  obfervation.  But 
there  are  other  varieties,  of  a  lefs  ftrikirig  nature,  the 
confideration  of  which  may  alfo  fuggefl:  feme  ufeful 
rrf[e6Kons. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  our  ideas  are  fre* 
quently  aflociated,  in  confequence  of  the  affociations 
which  take  place  among  their  arbitrary  fiens.  In- 
dred,  in  the  cafe  of  all  our  general  fpeculations,  it  is 
difficult  to  fee  in  what  other  way  our  thoughts  can 
be  affociated  ;  for,  I  before  endeavored  to  fhew^ 
that  without  the  ufe  of  figns  of  one  kind  or  another,^ 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  us  to  make  claffes  or  gen- 
era, objefts  9f  our  attention, 

AU  the  figns  by  which  our  thoughts  are  exprefled^ 
are  addreffed  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear;  and 
the  impreffions  made  on  thefe  organs,  at  the  time 
when  we  firft  receive  an  idea,  contribute  to  give  us 
a  firmer  hold  of  iti:  Vifible  objefts  (as  I  obferved  in 
the  Chapter  on  Conception)  are  remembered  more 
eafily  than  thofe  of  any  of  our  other  fenfes ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  more  aid- 
ed in  their  recollection  by  the  impreffions  made  on 
the  eye,  than  by  thofe  made  on  the  ear.     Every 

♦  Liv.  i.  chjip.  l(y.     (Du  parler  prompt  ou  tardif.) 
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jperfon  mud  have  remarked^  in  ftudying  the  elements 
of  geometry,  how  much  his  recoUeAion  of  the  theo- 
rems was  aided,  by  the  diagrams  which  are  connect* 
ed  with  them  :  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty which  lludents  commonly  find  to  remember 
the  propofitions  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  arifes 
chiefly  from  this,  that  the  magnitudes  to  which  they 
relate,  are  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines,  which  do  not 
make  fo  ftrong  an  impreffion  on  the  nn^emory,  as  the 
figures  which  illuftrate  the  propofitions  in  the  other 
five  books. 

This  advantage,  which  the  objefts  of  fight  naturals 
ly  have  over  thofe  of  hearing,  in  the  diftindinefs  and 
the  permanence  of  the  impreflions  which  they  make 
on  the  memory,  continues,  and  even  increafes, 
through  life,  in  the  cafe  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  $ 
becauf^  their  minds,  being  but  little  addided  to 
general  and  abfl:ra6):  difquifition,  are  habitually  eccu* 
pied,  either  with  the  immediate  perception  of  fuch 
obje£b,  or  with  fpeculations  in  which  the  conception 
of  them  is  more  or  lefs  involved ;  which  fpeculations^ 
fo  far  as  they  relate  to  individual  things  and  individ- 
ual events,  may  be  carried  on  with  little  or  no  ^fi;« 
ance  from  language. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  the  philofopher,  whofe 
habits  of  ^bftraAion  and  generalifation  lay  him  con- 
tinually under  a  neceflity  of  employing  words  as  an 
inflrument  of  thought.  Such  habits  co-operating 
with  that  inattention,  which  he  is  apt  to  contract  to 
things  external,  mufi:  have  an  obvious  tendency  to 
weaken  the  original  powers  of  recolledHon  and  con- 
ception with  refpe<S  to  vifible  objeds  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  ftrengthen  the  power  of  retaining  pro- 
pofitions  and  reafonings  exprefTed  in  language.  The 
common  fyftem  of  education,  too,  by  exercifing  the 
memory  fo  much  in  the  acquifition  of  grammar  rules, 
and  of  pafiages  from  the  antient  authors,  contributes 
greatly,  in  the  cafe  of  men  of  letters,  to  cultivate  a 
capacity  for  retaining  words* 
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It  is  furpriling,  of  what  a  degree  of  culture,  our 
power  of  retaining  a  fucceffion,  even  of  infignificant 
founds,  is  fufceptibie.  Inftances  fometimes  occur,  of 
men  who  are  eafily  able  to  commit  to  memory,  a 
long  poem,  compofed  in  a  language  of  which  they 
are  wholly  ignorant  ;  and  I  have,  myfelf,  known 
more  than  one  inHance,  of  an  individual,  who  after 
having  forgotten  completely  the  claifical  ftudies  of 
his  childhood,  was  yet  able  to  repeat,  with  fluency, 
long  pafiliges  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  without  an- 
nexing an  idea  to  the  words  that  he  uttered. 

This  fufceptibility  of  memory  with  refpe<3:  to 
words,  is  poffeiTed  by  all  men  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  in  their  early  years,  and  is,  indeed,  neceilary 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  ufe  of  language  ;  but 
unlefe  it  be  carefully  cultivated  afterwards  by  con* 
ilant  exercife,  it  gradually  decays  as  we  advance  ta 
maturity.  The  plan  of  education  which  is  followed 
in  this  country,  however  imperf edl  in  many  respects, 
falls  in  happily  with  this  arrangement  of  nature,  and 
ftores  the  mind  richly,  even  in  infancy,  with  intel- 
ledual  treafures,  which  are  to  remain  with  it  through 
life.  The  rules  of  grammar,  which  comprehend 
fyftems,  more  or  lefs  perfe<5l:vof  the  principles  of  the 
dead  languages,  take  a  permanent  hold  of  the  mem- 
ory, when  the  underftanding  is  yet  unable  to  com- 
prehend their  import ;  and  the  claflical  remains  of 
antiquity,  which,  at  the  time  we  acquire  them  do 
little  more  than  furnifti  a  gratification  to  the  ear, 
fupply  us  with  inexhauftible  fources  of  the  moft  re- 
fined enjoyment ;  and,  as  our  various  powers  grad- 
ually unfold  themfelves,  are  poured  forth,  without 
effort,  from  the  memory,  to  delight  the  imagination, 
and  to  improve  the  heart.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  ufeful  knowl- 
edge, particularly  with  refpeft  to  geographical  and 
chronological  details,  might  be  communicated  with 
advantage-to  children,  in.the  form  of  memorial  lines^ 
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It  is  only  in  childhood,  that  fuch  details  can  be  learn- 
ed with  facility ;  and  if  they  were  once,  acquired, 
and  rendered  perfeftly  familiar  to  the  nriinid;'our  ri- 
per years  would  be  fpared  much  of  that  painful  and 
Uninterefting  labor,  which  is  perpetually  diftracting 
our  intelle^ual  powers,  from  thofe  more  important 
exertions,  for  which,  in  their  mature  ftate,  they  feem 
to  be  deftined. 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  in  genef^l,  and 
more  particularly  of  phylofophical  purfuits,  to  exer- 
cife  the  thoughts  about  words,  can  fcarcely  fail  to 
have  fome  efFeft  in  weakening  the  powers  of  recoU 
Ie<fUon  and  conception  with  refpe^  to  fenfible  ob- 
jeds  ;  and,  in  fad,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that 
whatever  advantage  the  philofopher  may  pofiefs  over 
men  of  little  education,  in  ftating  general  propofi- 
tions  and  general  reafonings,  he  is  commonly  infe- 
rior to  them  in  point  of  minutenefs  and  accuracy, 
when  he  attempts  to  defcribe  any  objeft  which 
he  has-  feen,  or  any  event  which  he  has  witneff- 
ed  ;  fuppofing  the  curiofity  of  both,  in  fuch  cafes, 
to  be  interefted  in  an  equal  degree.  I  acknowledge, 
indeed,  that  the  undivided  attention,  which  men 
unaccuftomed  to  refledlion  are  able  to  give  to  the 
objeds  of  their  perceptions,  is,  in  part,  the  caufe  of 
the  livelinefs  and  correftnefs  of  their  conceptions. 

With  this  diverfity  in  the  intelleftual  habits  of 
cultivated  and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  anoth- 
er variety  of  memory  which  feems  to  have  fome 
connexion.  In  recognizing  vifible  objeds,  the  mem- 
ory of  one  man  proceeds  on  the  general  appearance, 
that  of  another  attaches  itfelf  to  fome  minute  and 
diftinguiihing  marks.  A  peafant  knows  the  various 
kinds  of  trees  from  their  general  habits ;  a  botanift, 
from  thofe  charadkeriftical  circumftances  on  which 
his  claffification  proceeds.  The  laft  kind  of  memo- 
ry is,  I  think,  moft  common  among  literary  men, 
and  arifes  from  their  habit  of  recollecting  by  means 
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of  words.  It  is  evidently  tnilch  eafier  to  exprefs  by 
a  defcription,  a  number  of  botanical  marks,  than  thd 
general' habit  of  a  tree  ;  and  the  fame  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  other  cafes  of  a  fimilar  nature.  But  to 
whatever  caufe  we  afcribe  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  hAy  that  many  individuals  are  to  be  founds 
and  chiefly  among  men  of  letters,  who,  although 
they  have  no  memory  for  the  general  appearances 
of  objeds,  are  yet  able  to  retain,  with  correftnefe,  an 
immenfe  number  of  technical  difcriminations. 

Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  memory,  has  its  peculiar 
advantages  and  inconveniencies,  which  the  dread  of 
being  tedious  induces  me  to  leave  to  the  invefiiga- 
tion  of  my  readers. 


SECTION  IIL 

Of  tie  imptovement  of  Memgry.-'^Analyifis  of  the  Princi^ 
pies  on  which  the  Culture  of  Memory  depends*. 

THE  improvement  of  which  the  .mind  is  fufcep- 
tibleby  culture,ismoreremarkable,  perhaps,  in  the 
cafe  of  Memory,  than  in  that  of  any  other  of  our  fa- 
culties. The  faft  has  been  often  taken  notice  of  in 
general  terms  ;  but  I  am  doubtful  if  the  particular 
mode  in  which  culture  operates  on  this  part  of  our 
conftitution,  has  been  yet  examined  by  philofophers 
with  the  attention  which  it  deferves. 

Of  one  fort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  Memory 
is  fufceptible  in  a  very  firiking  degree,  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given  j  I  mean  the  improvement  which 
the  original  faculty  acquires  by  mere  exercife  ;  or  ia 
Other  words,  the  tendency  which  practice  has  to  in- 
creafe  our  natural  facility  of  affociation.  This  efledt 
of  pradice  upon  the  memory,  feems  to  be  an  ultimate 
law  of  our  nature,  or  rather,  to  be  a  particular  in- 
'  fiance  of  that  general  law,  that  all  oiir  powers,  bcth 
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of  body  and  mind,  may  be  ftrengthened,  by  apply* 
ing  them  to  their  proper  purpofes. 
•  Befides,  ho>^eVer,  the  improvement  which  Mem* 
cry  admits  of,  in  confequence  of  the  eflfedls  of  exeiv* 
cife  on  the  original  faculty,  it  may  be  greatly  aided 
in  its  operations,  by  thofe  estpedients  which  reafon 
and  experience  fuggeft  for  employing  it  tp  the  beft 
advantage.  Thele  expedients  f urnim  a  curious  fub- 
jeft  of  philofophical  examination  :  perhaps,  too,  the 
inquiry  may  not  be  altogether  without  ufe  ;  for,  al- 
though  our  principal  refources  for  affifting  the  mem- 
ory be  fuggefted  by  nature,  yet  it  is  reafonable  to 
think,  that  in  this,  as  in  fimilar  cafes^  by  following 
out  fyftematically  th^hints  which  (he  fuggefts  to  us, 
a  farther  preparation  may  be  made  for  our  intelfed- 
tial  improvement* 

Every  perfon  tnuft  have  reoiarked,  in  entering 
upon  any  new  fpecies  of  ftudy,  the  difficulty  of  treaf- 
tiring  Up  in  the  memory  its  elementary  principles  ; 
and  the  growing  facility  which  he  acquires  in  this  ref- 
peft,  as  his  knowledge  becomes  more  extenfive.  By 
arialifing  the  different  caufes  which  concur  in  produ- 
cing this  facility,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  fome 
cohclulions  which  may  admit  of  a  praflical  applica- 
tion. 

1 .  In  every  fcience^  the  ideas  about  which  it  is 
peculiarly  converlknt,  are  connected  together  by 
fome  particular  affociating  principle ;  in  one  fcience, 
for  example,  by  aiTociations  founded  on  the  relation 
of  caufe  and  effed: ;  in  another,  by  aflbciations  foun- 
ded on  the  neceflary  relations  of  mathematical 
truths  ;  in  a  third,  on  aiTociations  founded  on  con*^ 
tiguity  in  place  or  time.  Hence  one  caufe  of  the 
gradual  improvement  of  memory  with  refp^ft  to  the 
familiar  dbjeds  of  pur  knowledge  ;  for  whatever  be 
the  prevailing  affociating  principle  among  the  ideas 
about  which  we  are  habitually  occupied,  it  muil  ne- 

Z  2 
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ceflarily  acquire  additional  ftrength  from  our  faTor* 
ite  lludy. 

2«  In  proportion  as  a  fcience  becomes  more  f;^ 
miliar  to  us,  we  acquire  a  greater  command  of  at« 
tentipn  with  refpecl  to  the  obje£ls  about  which  it  is* 
ccDverfant  ;  for  the  information  which  we  already 
poffefe,  gives  us  an  intereft  in  every  new  truth,  and 
every  new  fa6l  which  have  any  relation  to  it.  lit 
xnoft  cafes,  our  habits  of  inattention  may  be  traced 
to  a  want  of  curiofity  f  and  therefore  fuch  habits  are 
to  be  corrected,  not  by  endeavoring  to  force  the  at- 
tention in  particular  inftances,  but  by  gradually 
learning  to  place  the  ideas  which  we  wim  to  remem- 
ber, in  an  interefting  point  ot  view,. 

3.  When  we  firft  enter  on  any  new  literary  pur- 
fuit,  we  are  unable  to  make  a  proper  difcrimination 
in  point  of  utility  and  importance,  among  the  ideas 
which  are  prefented  to. us  ;  and  by  attempting  to 
grafp  at  every  thing,  we  fail  in  making  thofe. mode- 
rate acquiiitions  which  are  fuited  to  the  limited  pow- 
ers of  the  human  mind.  As  our  information  ex- 
tends, our  feleftion  becomes  more  judicious  and 
more  confined  ;  and  our  knowledge  of  ufeful  and 
conneded  truths  advances  rapidly,  from  our  ceafing 
to  diftracl  the  attention  with  fuch  as  are  detached 
and  infignificant 

4.  Every  objeft  of  our  knowledge  is  related  to  a. 
variety  of  others  ;  and  may  be  prefented  to  the 
thoughts,  fometimes  by  one  principle  of  affociationy 
and  fometimes  by  another.  In  proportion,  therefore, 
to  the  multiplication  of  mutual  relations  among  our 
ideas,  (which  is  the  natural  refult  of  growing  infor- 
mation, and  in  particular,  of  habits  of  phylofophical 
ftudy,)  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  occafions- 
on  which  they  will  recur  to  the  recoUeftion,  and  the 
firmer  will  be  the  root  which  each  idea,  in  particu- 
lar, will  take  in  the  memory. 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  obfervation,  that  the  fa- 
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dfity  of  retaining  a  new  faft,  or  a  new  idea,  wiH- de- 
pend on.tbe  number  of  relations  which  it  bears  to 
fhe  former  objefts  of  our  knowledge  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  every  fuch  acquifition,  fo  far  from 
loading  the  memory,  gives  us  a  firmer  hold  of  all 
that  part  of  our  previous  imformation,  with  which 
it  is  in  any  degree  connefted. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improf)er  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  obferving,  although  the  remark  be  not 
immediately  connefted  with  our  prefent  fubjeft,^  that 
the  acceffion  made  to  the  ftock  of  our  knowledge,  by 
the  new  h&s  and  ideas  which  we  acquire^  is  not  to  h€ 
efiimated  merely  by  the  number  ot  thefe  fafts  an<J 
ideas  confidered  individually  ;  but  by  the  number  of 
relations  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  all 
the  different  particulars  which  were  previoufly  in  the 
mind  ;  for,  **  new  knowledge,"^  (as  Mr.  Maclaurin 
has  well  remarked,*)  **  does  not  confift  fo  much  in 
♦•  in  our  having  accefs  to  a  new  objed,  as  in  com- 
^*  paring  it  with  others  already  known,  obferving  its 
^<  relations  to  them,  or  difcerning  what  it  has  in 
<«  common  with  them,  and  wherein  their  difparity 
-*'  confifts :  and,  therefore,  our  knowledge  is  vaftly 
**  greater  than  ^e  fum  of  what  all  its  objefts  fepa- 
^*  rately  could  afford  ;  and  when  a  new  object  comes 
*^  within  our  reach,  the  addition  to  our  knowledge 
*«  is  the  greater,  the  more  we  already  know  ;  fo  that 
<<  it  increafes,  not  as  the  new  objefts  increafe,  but  in 
«5  a  much  higher  proportion." 

5.  In  the  laft  place,  the  natural  powers  of  Mem- 
ory are,  in  the  cafe  of  the  philofopher,  greatly  aided 
by  bis  peculiar  habits  of  claflification  and  arrange- 
ment. As  this  is  by  far  the  moft  important  im- 
provement  of  which  Memory  is  fufceptible,  I  fliall 
confider  it  more  particular  than  any  of  the  others  I 
have  mentioned. 

^See  the  Conclusion  of  his  View  of  NEwtow's  Discoveries. 
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The  advantages  which  the  memory  derives  from . 
a  proper  dafiification  of  our  ideas,  may  be  beft  con* 
ceived  by  attending  to  its  effeds^  in  enabling  us  to 
conduA,  with  eafe,  the  common  buQnefs  of  life.  In. 
what  inextrible  confufion  would  the  lawyer  or  the 
merchant  be  immediately  involved,  if  he  were  to  de-* 
pofit,  in  his  cabinet,  promifcuoufly,  the  various  writ- 
ten documents  which  daily  and  hourly  pafs  through 
his  hands?  Nor  could  this  confufion  be  prevented 
by  the  natural  powers  of  memory,  however  vigor-» 
ous  they  might  happen  to  be.  By  a  proper  diilribu-* 
tion  of  thefe  documents,  and  a  judicioiis  rrfeirence 
pf  them  to  a  few  general  titles^a  very  ordinary  memo« 
ry  is  enabled  to  accomplifh  more,  than  the  mbft  reten-*' 
tive,  unaflifted  by  method.  We  know,  with  certain- 
ty, where  to  find  any  article  we  may  have  occafion 
for,  if  it  he  in  our  poflfeffion  ;  and  the  fearch  is  con- 
fined within  reafQnai}le .  limits,  inftead  of  bdng  al- 
lowed to  wapdef  s^t  random  amidft  a  chaos  of  par*- 
ticulars. 

Or,  to  take  an  inftance  ftill  more  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  our  purpofe ;  fuppofe  that  a  man  of  letters 
were  to  record,  ii^  a  comnion-place.  book,  without 
ajiy  method,  all  the  various  ideas  and  fad^s  which 
occurred  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  ;  what 
difficulties  would  he  perpetually  experience  in  apply- 
ing his  acquifitions  to  ufe  ?  and  how  completely  and 
eafily  might  thefe  difficulties  be  obviate,d  by  refer- 
ing  the  particulars  of  his  information  to  certain 
general  heads  ?  It  is  ohvioys,  too,  that,  by  doing  fo, 
he  would  not  only  have  his  knowledge  much  more 
completely  under  his  command,  bijt  as  the  particu- 
lars claffed  together  wpi^ld  all  have  fome  conoeftion 
more  or  less,  with  each  other,  be  would  be  enabled 
to  trace  with  adva^fitag^,  thofe  mutual  relation^ 
among  his  ideas,  which  \t  is  the  objeci:  of  philofophy 
to  afcertain. 

A  common-plaK:e  book)  conduced  without  any . 
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method,  is  an  exact  pifture  of  the  memory  of  a  man 
whbfe  inquiries  are  not  direded  by  philofophy.  And 
the  advantages  of  order  in  treafuring  up  our  ideas 
ill  the  mind,  are  perfectly  analogous  to  its  effeAs 
when  they  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge 
diftindly  and  permanently,  it  is  neceffary  that  we 
fhould  frequently  recal  it  to  our  recoUeftion.  But 
ho  wean  this  be  done  without  the  aid  of  arrangement? 
Or  fuppofing  that  it  were  poilible,  how  much  time 
and  labor  would  be  aeceffary  for  bringing  under 
our  view  the  various  particulars  of  which  our  infor- 
mation is  compofed  ?  In  proportion  as  it  is  properly 
fyftematifed,  this  time  and  labor  are  abridged.  The 
mind  dwells  habitually,  not  on  detached  fa^s,  biit 
on  a  comparatively  fmall  number  of  general  princi- 
pies  ;  and,  by  means  of  thefe,  it  can  fummon  up,  as 
occaiions  may  require,  an  infinite  number  of  panic* 
ulars  aflbciated  with  them  ;  each  of  which,  confider- 
ed  as  a  foUtary  truth,  would  have  been  as  burthen* 
fome  to  the  tiiemory,  as  the  general  principle  with 
whichltis  connefted, 

I  would  not  wifh  it  to  be  underftood  from  thefe 
obfervations,  that  philofophy  confifts  in  claffification 
alone  ;  and  that  its  only  ufe  is  to  affift  the  memory. 
I  have  often,  indeed,  heard  this  aiferted  in  general 
terms  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious,  that  al- 
though this  be  one  of  its  moft  important  ufes,  yet 
fomething  more  is  neceffary  to  complete  the  defini- 
tion of  it.  Were  the  cafe  otherwife,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  all  clarifications  are  equally  philofophical 
proyided  they  are  equally  compreherifive.  The  ve- 
ry  great  importance  of  this  fubjeft  will,  I  hope,  be 
a  fufficient  apology  for  me,  in  taking  this  opport ut- 
ility to  correft  fome  miftaken  opinions  which  have 
|>e?n  formed  concerning  itt 
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SECTION  IV- 

Contlnuation  of  the  fame  fuhjeB.'-^Aid  which  the  Memo, 
ry  derives  from  Philofophical  Arrangement. 

IT  was  before  obferved,  that  the  great  ufe  of  the 
fatcuUy  of  Memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure  up, 
for  the  future  regulation  of  our  conduct:,  the  refultst 
of  our  paft  experience,  and  of  our  paft  reflexions. 
But  in  every  cafe  in  which  we  judge  of  the  future 
from  the  paft,  we  muft  proceed  on  the  belief,  that 
there  is,  in  the  courfe  of  events,  a  certain  degree,  at 
leaft,  of  uniformity.  And,  accordingly,  this  belief 
is  not  only  juftified  by  experienee,  but  (as  Dr.  Retd 
has  {hewn,  in  a  very  fatisfadtory  manner)  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  original  conftitution  of  the  human  mind* 
In  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world,  this  uni- 
formity is  found  to  be  complete ; .  infomuch  that,  is 
the  fame  combinations  of  circumftances,  we  expeflr, 
with  the  moft  perfcft  aflurance,  that  the  fame  reiults 
will  take  place.  In  the  moral  world,  the  courfe  of 
events  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  regular ;  but 
ftill  it  is  regular,  to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  afibrd  us 
liiany  rules  of  importance  in  the  condu^of  life. 

A  knowledge  of  Nature,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  our  animal  ex- 
iftence,  is  obtruded  on  us,  without  any  refleftion  on 
our  part,  from  our  earlfeft  infancy.  It  is  thus  that 
children  learn  of  themfelves  to  accommodate  their 
condud  to  the  efiabliifaed  laws  of  the  material  world* 
In  doing  fo,  they  are  guided  merely  by  memory, 
and  the  inftinftive  principle  of  anticipation,  which 
has  juft  been  mentioned. 

In  forming  coriclufions  concerning  future  events,^ 
the  philofopher,  as  well  as  the  infant,  ckn  only  build 
with  fafety  on  paft  experience ;  and  he,  too,  as  well 
as  the  infant,  proceeds  on  an  inftiuidiive  belief,  for 
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li/hicb  he  is  unable  to  account,  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  There  are,  however,  two  im- 
portant refpeAs,  which  diftinguiih  the  knowledge 
he  poflefTes  from  that  of  ordinary  men*  In  the  firft 
place,  it  is  far  more  extenfive,  in  confequence  of  the 
affiftance  which  fcience  gives  to  his  natural  powers 
of  invention  and  difcovery.  Secondly,  it  is  not  on- 
ly more  eafily  retained  in  the  memory,  and  more  con« 
veniently  applied  to  ufe,  in  confequence  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  his  ideas  are  arranged ;  iDUt  it  enables 
him  to  afcertain,  by  a  procefs  of  reafoning,  all  thofe 
truths  which  may  be  fynthetically  deduced  from 
his  general  principles.  The  illuftration  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars will  lead  to  fome  ufeful  remarks ;  and  will 
9t  the  fame  time  fhew,  that,  in  difcujSing  the  fubjedt 
of  this  Se&ion,  I  have  not  loft  fight  of  the  inquiry 
which  occafioned  it. 

I.  1«  It  was  already  remarked,  that  the  natural 
powers  of  Memory,  together  with  :in  inftiiiftive  an- 
ticipation of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which  form^ 
one  of  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  enable  infants,  after  a  very  ihort  experience, 
to  preferve  their  animal  exiftence..  The  laws  of  na- 
ture,  which  it  is  not  fo  important  for  us  to  know, 
and  which  are  the  obje6b  of  philofephical  curiofity, 
are  not  fo  obvioufly  expofed  to  our  view,  but  are.  In 
general,  brought  to  light  by  means  of  experiments 
which  are  made  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovery  ;  or^* 
in  other  words,  by  artificial  combinations  of  circum- 
fiances,  which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  feeing  con- 
joined in  the  courfe  of  our  ordinary  experience.  In 
this  manner,  it  is  evident,  that  many  connexions 
mav  be  afcertained,  which  would  never  have  occur- 
red  fpontaneoufly  to  our  obfervation. 

•2.  There  are,  top,  fome  inftances,  particularly  in 

tbe  cafe  of  the  aftronomical  phenomena,  in  which 

event,  that  appear  to  common  obfervers  to  be  alto- 

^gether  anomialous,  are  found,  upon  a  mora  accuraie 
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and  continued  examination  of  them,  to  be  ^bje^ed 
to  a  regular  law.  Such  are  thofe  phenomena  in  tbd 
heavens,  which  we  are  able  to  predict  by  means  of 
Cycles.  In  the  cafes  formerly  defcribed,  our  knowU 
edge  of  nature  is  extended  by  placing^  her  in  new 
fituations.  In  tbefe  cafes,  it  is  extended  by  continu* 
ing  our  obfervations  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary 
curiofity* 

3.  In  the  cafe  of  human  affairs,  as  long  as  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  particulars,  we  do  not  obferve 
the  fame  uniformity,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world.  When,  however,  we  extend  our 
▼lews  to  events  which  depend  on  a  combination  of 
different  circumfiances,  fuch  a  degree  of  uniformity 
appears,  as  enables  us  to  eftablifh  general  rules,  from 
which  probable  conjedures  may  often  be  formed 
with  refpefl  to  futurity.  It  is  thus,  that  we  can 
pronounce,  with  much  greater  confidence,  concern- 
ing the  proportion  of  deaths  which  fhall  happen  in  a 
certain  period  among  a  given  number  of  men,  thau 
we  can  prediA  the  death  of  any  individual ;  and 
that  it  is  more  reafonable  to  employ  our  fagacity,  in 
fpeculating  concerning  the  probable  determinations 
of  a  numerous  fociety ,  than  concerning  events  which 
depend  en  the  will  of  a  fingle  perfon. 

In  what  manner  this  uniformity  in  events  depen- 
ding on  contingent  circumfiances  is  produced,  1  Ihall 
not  inquire  at  prefent.  The  advantages  which  we 
derive  from  it  are  obvious,  as  it  enkbles  us  to  col- 
left,  from  our  paft  experience,  many  general  rules, 
both  with  refpeclto  the  hiftory  of  political  focieties, 
and  the  charafters  and  condud  of  men  in  private 
life. 

4.  In  the  lafl:  place  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philof- 
opher  is  more  extenfive  than  that  of  other  men,  in 
confequence  of  the  attention  which  he  gives,  not 
merely  to  objefts  and  to  events,  but  to  the  relations 
which  different  objefts  and  different  events  bear  to 
each  other. 


Th6  obl'ervations  and  the  experience  of  ttiii  vuk 
|;ar  are  almoil  wholly  limited  to  things  perceived  by 
the  fenfes^     A  iimilarity  between  different  obj&ds, 
or  between  different  events^  roufes  their  curioCty^ 
and  leads  them  to  clarification^  and  to  general  rules.. 
But  a  fimilarity  between  different  relations^  is  feldom 
to  be  traced  without  previous  habits  of  philofophic- 
al  inquiry*     Many  fuch  familiarities  or  conneftions^ 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  nature ;  and  when  once 
they  are  afcertained,  they  frequently  lead  to  impor- 
tant difcoveries  ;  not  only  with^  relped  to  other  re- 
lations, but  with  refpeft  to  the  objeds  or  to  the  e- 
vents  which  are  related,     Thefe  remarks  it  will  be 
tieceflary  to  liluftrate  more  particularly. 

The  great  objeft  of  Geomfetf y  is  to  afcertain  the 
relations  which  exift  between  differenti  quantities^ 
and  the  conneftioivs  which  exiift  between  different  re- 
lations.     When  we  demdnfirate)  that  the  wangle  at 
the  centre  of  a  drde  is  double  of  the  angle  at  the 
circumference  on  the  fame  bafe,  we  afcertain  a  rela- 
tion between  two  quantities.     When  we  demon* 
firace,  that  triangles  of  the  fame  altitude  are  to  each 
other  as  their  bafes,  we  afcertain  a  conned:ion  be* 
tween  two  relations.     It  is  obvious,  how  much  the 
mathematical  fciences  muft  contribute  to  enlarge  our 
Jknowledge  of  the  univerfe,  in  confequence  of  fuch 
difcoveries.     In  that  iimpleft  of  all  proceffes  of  prac- 
tical  geometry,  which  teaches  us  to   meafure  the 
height  of  an   accefllble  tower,  by  comparing  the 
length  of  its  ihadow  with  that  of  a  ftafi*  fixed  verti- 
cally  in  the  ground,  we  proceed  on  the  principle, 
that  the  relation   between  the  fliadow  of  the  ftaff 
and    the  height  of  the  ftaff  is  the  fame  with  the 
relation   between  the   fliadow  of  the  tower  and 
the    height  of  the   tower.     But  tlw   former  rela- 
tion   v^'e  can   afcertain    by   adual  meafurement ; 
Smd,  of  confequence,  we  not  only  obtain  the  oth- 
«r  relation }   but;^  as  we  can  meafure  one  of  the 
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related  quantities,  we  obtain  alfo  the  other  quanti- 
ty. In  every  cafe  in  which  mathematics  ajEfis  us 
in  mealuring  the  magnitudes  qr  the  diftances  of  ob- 
jects, it  proceeds  on  the  fame  principle ;  that  is,  it 
begins  with  afcertaining  conedlions  among  different 
relations,  and  thus  enables  us  to  carry  our  inquiries 
from  fa^  which  are  expbfed  to  the  examination  of 
our  fenfes,  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

I  obferved  atfo,  that  there  are  various  relations  ex- 
ifting  among  phyfical  events,  and  various  connec- 
tions exifling  among  tbefe  relations.  It  is  owing 
to  this  circumftance,  that  mathematics  is  fo  ufeful  an 
infirument  in  the  hands  of  the  phyfical  inquirer.  In 
that  beautiful  theorem  of  Huyghens^  which  demon- 
ftrates,  that  the  time  of  a  complete  ofcillation  of  a 
pendulum  in  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a 
body  would  fall  through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter,  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  a  very  curious  and  unex- 
pedted  conne6bion  between  two  relations  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  connexion  facilitates  the  deter- 
mination of  a  moft  important  fadl:  with  refpeft  to  the 
defcent  of  heavy  bodies  near  the  earth's  furface, 
which  could  not  be  afcertained  conveniently  by  a  di« 
reft  experiment. 

In  examining,  with  attention,  the  relations  among 
different  phyfical  events,  and  the  connexions  among 
different  relations,  we  fometimes  are  led  by  mere 
induftion  to  the  difcovery  of  a  general  law  ;  while, 
to  ordinary  obfervers,  nothing  appears  but  irregu- 
larity.  From  the  writings  of  the  earlier  opticians 
we  tegrn,  that,  in  examining  the  fir  ft  principles  of 
.dioptrics,  they  were  led,  by  the  analogy  of  the  law 
of  reflexion,  to  fearch  for  the  relation  between  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refradion,  (in  the  cafe  of 
light  paiHng  from  one  medium  into  another,)  in  the 
angles  themfelves ;  and  that  fome  of  them,  finding  . 

this  inquiry  unfuccefsful,  took  the  trouble  to  detecr         j 
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mine,  by  experiments,  (in  the  cafe  of  the  media 
which  moft  frequently  fall  under  con  Oder  ation,)  the 
angle  of  refraction  correfponding  to  every  minute  of 
incidence.  Some  very  laborious  tables,  deduced 
from  fuch  experiments,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Kircher.  At  length,  Snelius  difcovered  what  is 
now  called  the  law  of  refraftion,  which  compre- 
hends their  whole  contents  in  a  iingle  fentence. 

The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by 
Kepler,  from  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  is  an- 
other ftriking  illuftration  of  the  order,  which  an  at- 
tentive enquirer  is  fometimes  able  to  trace,  among 
the  relations  of  phyfical  events,  when  the  events 
themfelves  appear,  on  a  fiiperficial  view,  to  be  per- 
fectly anomalous. 

Such  laws  are,  in  fome  refpeds,  analogous  to  the 
cycles  which  I  have  already  mentioned  j  but  they 
differ  from  them  in  this,  that  a  cycle  is,  commonly, 
deduced  from  obfervations  made  on  phyfical  events 
which  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes :  whereas  the  laws 
we  have  now  been  confidering,  are  deduced  from 
an  examination  of  relations  which  are  known  only 
to  men  of  fcience.  The  mod  celebrated  aftronomic- 
al  cycles,  accordingly,  are  of  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  were  probably  difcoverd  at  a  period,  when  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy  confifted  merely  in  accumulating 
and  recording  the  more  ftriking  appearances  of  the 
heaivens. 

'  11.  Having  now  endeavored  to  fliew,  how  much 
pHilofophy  contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
fafts,  by  aiding  our  natural  powers  of  invention  and 
difcovery,  I  proceed  to  explain,  in  what  manner  it 
fupercedes  the  neceffity  of  ftudying  particular  truths, 
by  putting  us  in  poffefSon  of  a  comparatively  fmall 
number  of  general  principles  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved. 

I  already  remarked  the  affiftance  which  philofo- 
phy 'gives  to  the  menaory,  in  confequchce  of  the  ac- 
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rangement  it  introduces  among  our  ideas.  In  this 
refped  even  a  hypothetical  theory  may  facilitate  the 
recoUeclion  of  fads ;  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
the  memory  is  aided  in  remembering  the  objeds  of 
natural  hiftory  by  artificial  claflifications. 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true 
philofophy,  are  incomparably  greater  than  what  are 
to  be  expeded  from  any  hypothetical  theories, 
Thefe,  indeed,  may  aflift  us  in  recoUeding  the  par* 
ticulars  we  ?re  already  acquainted  with ;  but  it  is 
only  from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  tra- 
ced analytically  from  facte,  that  we  can  venture,  with 
iafety,  to  deduce  confequences  by  reafoning  ^ /r/^r/« 
An  example  will  illuftrate  and  confirm  this  obierva- 
tion, 

Suppofe  that  a  ^afs  tube,  thirty  inches  long,  is 
filled  with  mercury,  excepting  eight  inches,  aud  ist 
inverted  as  in  the  Torricellian  experiment,  fo  that 
the  eight  inches  of  common  air  may  rife  to  the  top  ; 
and  that  I  wi(h  to  know  at  what  height  the  mercu- 
ry will  remain  fufpended  in  the  tube,  the  barometer 
being  at  that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high.  There 
is  here  a  combination  of  different  laws,  which  it  is 
Beceflary  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  prediA 
the  refult.  1 .  The  air  is  a  heavy  fluid,  and  the 
prefiure  of  the  atmofphere  is  measured  by  the  coU 
umn  of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  2.  The  air  is 
an  elaftic  fluid ;  and  its  elaflicity  at  the  earth's  fur«f 
face  (as  it  refifta  the  prefiure  of  the  atmofphere)  is 
meafured  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer^ 
3.  In  different  ftates,  the  elaftic  force  of  the  air  is  re-^ 
ciprocally  as  the  fpaces  which  it  occupies.  But,  ia 
this  experiment,  the  meifcury  which  remains  fufpen- 
ded in  the  tube,  together  with  the  eUftic  force  of 
the  air  in  the  top  of  the  tube,  is  a  counterbalance  to 
the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  '^  and  therefore  their 
joint  effed  mud  be  equal  to  the  preffure  of  a  columa 
q1  mercury  t;wenty.eight  inches.  h%hic    Benw  Wft 
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obtain  an  algebraical  equatioii,  which  affords  an  eafy 

iblution  of  tne  problem.     It  is  further  evident,  that 

my  knowledge  of  the  phyfical  laws  which  are  here 

combined,  puts  it  in  my  power  to  foretell  the  refult, 

not  only  in  this  cafe,  but  in  all  the  cafes  of  a  fimilar 

nature  which  can  be  fuppofed.     The  problem,  in  any 

particular  inftance,  might  be  folved  by  making  the 

experiment  ;  but  the  refult  would  be  of  no  ufe  to 

me,  if  the  flighteft  alteration  were  made  on  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philofophy,  by  putting 

us  in  poiSeilion  of  a  few  general  fa&s,  enables  us  to 

determine,  by  reafoning,  what  will  be  the  refult  of 

any  fuppofed  combination  of  them,  and  thus  to 

comprenend  an  infinite  variety  of  particulars,  which 

no  memory,  however  vigorous,  would  have  been 

able  to  retain. 

In  confequence  of  the  knowledge  of  fuch  general 
faflts  the  philofopher  is  relieved  from  the  neceffity  of 
treafuring  up  in  his  mind,  all  thofe  truths  which  are 
involved  in  his  principles,  and  which  may  be  dedu- 
ced horn  them  by  reafoning  ;  and  he  can  often  pro* 
iecute  his  difcoveries  fynthetically,  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  univerfe  which  he  has  no  accefs  to  examine  by 
immediate  obfervation.      There  is,  therefr)re,  this 
important  difference  between  a  hypothetical  theory, 
and  a  theory  obtained  by  indudion ;  that  the  latter 
not  only  enables  us  to  remember  the  facts  we  already 
know,  but  to  afcertain  by  reafoning,  many  fads  which 
we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  : 
whereas,  when  we  reafon  from  a  hypothelis  a  priori^ 
we  are  almoft  certain  of  running  into  error  j  and, 
confequently,  whatever  may  be  its  ufe  to  the  mem- 
ory, it  can  never  be  trufted  to,  in  judging  of  qafes 
which  have  not  previoufly  fallen  within  our  experi- 

ence« 

There  are  fome  fciences,  in  which  hypothetical 
theories  are  more  ufeful  than  in  others  j  shofe  fcien*. 
cesji  to  wit,  in  which  we  have  occafion  for  an  eztea- 
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five  knowledge  and  a  ready  recollefbion  of  fa^b,  and 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  are  yet  in  too  imperfedl  a 
ftate  to  allow  us  to  obtain  juft  theories  by  the  meth* 
od  of  induftion.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  the 
fcience  of  medicine,  in  which  we  are  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  to  apply  our  knowledge,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  prac- 
tice. It  is  alio,  in  fome  degree,  the  cafe  in  agricul- 
ture. In  the  merely  fpeculative  parts  of  phifics  and 
chemiftry,  we  may '  go  on  patiently  accumulating 
fafts,  without  forming  any  one  conclufion,  farther 
than  our  fafts  authorize  us  ;  and  leave  to  pofterity 
the  credit  of  eftabliifaing  the  theory  to  which  our 
labors  are  fubfervient.  But  in  medicine,  in  which 
it  is  of  confequence  to  have  our  knowledge  at  com- 
mand, it  feems  reafonable  to  think,  that  hypothetical 
theories  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  ;  provided  al- 
ways, that  they  are  confidered  merely  in  the  light  of 
artificial  memories,  and  that  the  ftudent  is  prepared 
to  lay  them  afide,  or  to  correal  them,  in  proportion 
as  his  knowledge  of  nature  becomes  more  extenfive. 
I  am,  indeed,  ready  to  confefs  that  this  is  a  caution 
which  it  is  more  eafy  to  give  than  to  follow  :  for  it 
is  painful  to  change  any  of  our  habits  of  arrangement, 
and  to  relinquift  thofe  fyftems  in  which  we  have 
been  educated,  and  which  have  long  flattered  us  with 
an  idea  of  our  own  wifdom.  Dr.  Gregory  mentions* 
it  as  a  ftriking  and  diftinguifhing  circumftance  in  the 
charader  of  Sydenham,  that,  although  full  of  hypo- 
thetical reafoning,  it  did  not  render  him  the  lefs  at- 
tentive to  obfervation ;  and  that  his  hypothefes  feem 
to  have  fat  fo  loofely  about  him,  that  either  they 
did  not  influence  his  praftice  at  all,  or  he  could  ea- 
fily  abandon  them,  whenever  they  would  not  bend 
to  his  experience. 

«  » 

*  Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  daalifications  of  a  Ph^sioian. 
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SECTION  V. 


Continuation  of  the  fame  fubjeft. — EffeSs  produced  on  the 
Memory  by  committing  to  Writing  our  acquired  Knowl- 
edge* 

HAVING  treated  at  confiderable  length  of  the 
improvement  of  memory,  it  may  not  be  improper, 
before  leaving  this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  to  confider 
what  effeds  are  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind 
by  the  practice  of  committing  to  writing  our  acquir* 
ed  knowledge.  That  fuch  a  pradice  is  unfavorable, 
in  fome  refpefts,  to  the  faculty  of  memory,  by  fuper- 
feding,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  neceiSty  of  its  exer- 
tions, has  been  often  remarked,  and  I  believe  is  true  ; 
but  the  advantages  with  which  it  is  attended  in  oth- 
er refpefts,  are  fo  important,  as  to  overbalance  great« 
ly  this  trifling  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  prefent  to  examine  and 
eotn^are  together  the  different  methods  which  have 
been  propofed,  of  keeping  a  common-place  book. 
In  this,  as  in  other  cafes  of  a  fimilar  kind,  it  may  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  or  impoffible,  to  eftabliih  any  rules 
which  will  apply  univerfally.  Individuals  muft  be 
left  to  judge  for  themfelves,  and  to  adapt  their  con- 
trivances  to  the  particular  nature  of  their  literary 
purfuits,  and  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  aflbcia- 
tion  and  arrangement.  The  remarks  which  I  am  to 
oflfer  are  very  general,  and  are  intended  merely  to 
illuftrate  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  the  art  of 
writing  affords  to  the  philofopher,  for  recording,  in 
the  Gourfe  of  his  progrefs  through  life,  the  refults  of 
his  fpeculations,  and  the  fruits  of  his  experience. 

The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation 
to  tranfmit  its  difcoveries  to  another,  and  in  thus 
giving  rife  to  a  gradual  progrefs  in  the  fpecies,  has 
been  fufficieatly  illuftrated  by  many  authors.     Little 
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attentioti,  howevii^,  has  been  paid  to  another  of  itA 
effedS)  which  is  nO\)e(s  important ;  I  mean,  to  th« 
foundation  which  it  lays  for  a  perpetual  progreis  in 
the  intelle^al  powers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  experience^  and  to  our  own  refleAions^ 
that  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  inofi  valuabks 
part  of  our  knowledge :  and  hence  it  is,  that  although 
in  youth  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigorous^ 
and  the  genius  more  original,  thati  in  advanced 
years  i  yet^  in  the  cafe  of  a  man  of  obfervation  and 
inquiry,  the  judgment  may  be  expefted,  at  leaft  as 
long  as  his  faculties  remain  in  perfeSion,  to  become 
every  day  (bunder  and  more  enlightened.  It  is^ 
however,  only  by  the  conftant  pradice  of  writing, 
that  the  refults  of  our  experience,  and  the  pro*- 

fefs  of  our  ideas,  can  be  accurately  recorded* 
they  are  trufted  merely  to  the  memory,  they 
will  gradually  vaniih  from  it  like  a  dream,  or 
will  come  in  time  to  be  fo  blended  vtrith  the  fuggeft- 
ions  of  imagination,  that  we  (hall  not  be  able  to  reafon  * 
from  them  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  What 
improvements  in  fcience  might  we  not  flatter  our- 
felves  with  the  hopes  of  accompiifhing,  had  we  only 
adivity  and  induftry  to  treafure  up  every  plauiible 
hint  that  occurs  to  us !  Hardly  a  day  pafies,  when 
many  fuch  do  not  occur  to  ourfelves,  or  are  fuggeft* 
ed  by  others  ;  and  detached  and  infulated,  as  they 
may  appear  at  prefent,  fome  of  them  may  perhaps 
afterwards^  at  the  diftance  of  years,  furniih  the  key- 
ftone  of  an  important  fyftem. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the 
philofopher  derives  advantage  from  the  praftice  of 
writing.^  Without  its  affiftance,  be  could  feldom  be 
able  to  advance  beyond  thofe  fimple  elementary 
truths  which  are  current  in  the  world,  and  which 
form,  in  the  various  branches  of  fcience,  the  eftab- 
liflied  creed  of  the  age  he  lives  in.  How  inconfider- 
able  would  have  been  the  progreis  of  mathematicians, 
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in  their  more  abftrufe  fpeculations,  without  the. aid 
of  the  algebraical  notation  ;  and  to  what  fublime 
dlfcoveries  have  they  been  led  by  this  beautiful  con- 
trivance, which  by  relieving  the  memory  of  the  ef- 
fort neceffary  for  recoUefting  the  fteps  of  a  long  in- 
veftigation,  has  enabled  them  to  profecute  an  infinite 
variety  of  inquiries,  to  which  the  unaffilled  powers 
of  the  human  mind  would  have  been  altogether  un- 
equal !  In  the  other  fciences,  it  is  true,  we  have  fel- 
dom  or  never  occaiion  to  follow  out  fuch  long  chains 
of  confequences  as  in  mathematics  ;  but  in  thefe 
fciences,  if  the  chain  of  inveftigation  be  fliorter,  it  is 
far  more  difficult  to  make  the  tranfition  from  one 
link  to  another  ;  and  it  is  only  by  dwelling  long  on 
our  ideas,  and  rendering  them  perfeAly  familiar  to 
us,  that  fuch  tranfitions  c^n,  in  mod  inftances,  be 
made  with  fafety.  In  morals  and  politics,  when  we 
advance  a  ftep  beyond  thofe  elementary  truths  which 
are  daily  prefented  to  us  in  books  or  converfation, 
there  is  no  method  of  rendering  our  conclufions  fa- 
miliar to  us,  but  by  committing  them  to  writing, 
and  making  them  frequently  the  fubjeds  of  our  med- 
itation«  When  we  have  once  done  fo,  thefe  con- 
clufions become  elementary  truths  with  refpecl  to  us; 
and  we  may  advance  from  them  with  confidence  to 
others  which  are  more  remote,  and  which  are  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  difcovery.  By  follow- 
ing fuch  a  plan,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have  our  in- 
duflry  rewarded  in  due  time  by  fome  important  im- 
provement ;  and  it  is  only  by  fuch  a  plan  that  we  can 
reafonably  hope  to  extend  conliderabiy  the  bounda- 
ries of  human  knowledge.  I  do  not  fiiy  that  thefe  hab- 
its of  fludy  are  equally  favorable  to  brilliancy  of  con- 
verfation. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  thofe 
men  who  poflefs  this  accomplifhment  in  the  highefl 
degree,  are  fuch  as  do  not  advance  beyond  elemen- 
tary truths  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  who  advance  onfy 
a  fingle  ftep  beyond  them  ;  that  is,  who  think  a  lit« 

fiBb 
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tie  more  deeply  thaq  the  vulgar,  but  whofe  condti-^ 
lions  are  not  fo  far  removed  fron)  contmoti  opinion^^ 
as  to  render  it  neceflkry  for  them,  when  called  upon 
to  defend  them,  to  exhauft  the  patience  of  their  hear- 
ers, by  Hating  a  long  train  of  intermediate  ideas^ 
They  who  have  pufhed  their  inquiries  much  farther 
than  the  common  fyftems  of  their  times,  and  have 
rendered  familiar  to  their  own  minds  the  intermedi** 
ate  fteps  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  their  con- 
clufions,  are  too  apt  to  conceive  other  men  to  be  in 
the  fame  lituation  with  themfelves  ;  and  when  they 
mean  to  indrudt,  are  mortified  to  find  that  they  are 
only  regarded  as  parado2;ical  and  viftonary.  It  is 
but  rarely  we  find  a  man  of  very  fjdendid  and  vari* 
ous  converfation  to  be  poflefled  of  a  profound  judg« 
ment  or  of  great  originality  of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philofophet,  who  "mihes  to 
diftinguiih  himfblf  by  hia  difcoveri^,  that  writing 
affords  an  ufeful  inftrument  of  fiudy.  Important 
afiiftance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  thcfe  who^ 
wi(h  to  in^prefs  on  their  minds  the  it^vefiigationi 
which  occur  to  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  reading ; 
for  although  writing  may  weaken  (a^  I  already  ac- 
knowledged it  does)  a  memory  for  detached  obfer- 
vations,  or  for  infulated  fads,  it  will  be  found  the 
only  effeftual  method  of  fixing  in  it  permanently^ 
thofe  acquifitions  which  involve  long  proceflfes  of 
reafoning* 

When  we  are  employed  in  itiquiries  of  our  own, 
the  conclufions  which  we  form  make  a  much  deeper 
and  more  lafting  imprefiion  on  the  memory,  than 
any  knowledge  which  we  iftibibe  paffively  from  an- 
other. This  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
effed  which  the  ardour  of  difcovery  has,  in  toufing 
the  activity  of  the  mind^  and  fixing  its  attention ; 
but  I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  this, 
that  when  we  follow  out'a  train  of  thinking  of  our 
own,  our  ideas  are  arranged  in  that  cflrder  which  is 
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moft  9£^«eabl^  to  our  prerail^Dg  habit  si  of  aflbciatioa. 
The  only  method  of  putting  our  s^cquired  knowledge 
jQfk  a  level,  in  this  refped,  with  our  original  fpecula- 
ijons,  is,  after  iBfiking^ourfelve$  acquainted  with  oujt 
author's  id?as,  to  fiudy  t^  fvbje^^  over  s^ain  in. our 
own  way ;   to  pau(e,  froB\  tinoe  to  time^  in  the 
CQurfe  of  our  reading,  i\\  order  to  confider  what  we 
tuave  ^ined }  to  recoiled  what  the  propoiitions  are, 
whiclT  the  amthor  wifhes  to  eftablifii,  ^nd  to  exain- 
ine  the  different  proofs  which  \ie  ea)ploy;s  tq  (upport 
th^nci.     In  making  fuch  an.  experiment,  we  com- 
monly  find^  that  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  ar* 
lange  themfelves  in  our  nninds,  in  a  n>anner  different 
from  that  in  which  the  author  has  ftated  them }  and 
that,  while  his  argument  feems,   in  fome  ph^e^^ 
9bl6;ure,  from  its  <^Qnciifene& }  it  i^  tedious  in  others, 
Iroiii  being  nnneceffarily  expanded*    When  we  have 
reduced  the  reafcHiing  to  that  form^  v^hich  appeals 
tp  Qurielves  to  be  the  n^oft  naturs^l  and  fati$fa£tory, 
we  inay  conclude  with  certainty,  not  that  this  form 
is  better  in  itfelf  thin  another,  bnt  that  it  is  the  beft 
adapted  to  our  n^mory^    Such  reaibnings,  there- 
fore, as  we  have  oqcafipn  frequently  to  apply,  either 
in  the  bulinels  of  life,  or  in  the  coyrfe  of  our  fludies, 
it  is  of  importance  to  us  to  commit  to  writing,  in  a 
language  and  in  an^order  of  our  own  ;  and  if,  at  any 
time,  we  find  it  neceffary  to  refrefh  our  recollection 
on  the  fubje^l,  to  have  re^^ourfe  to  our  own  compo- 
iititon,  in  preferen^re  to  that  of  any  other  author. 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  h  commonly  fol- 
lowed is  very  different  from  that  which  I  have  been 
recommending,  will  not  be  difputed.  Moft  people 
read  nierely  to  pafs  an  idle  hour,  or  to  pleafe  tbem- 
felves  with  the  idea  of  employment,  while  their  indo- 
lence prevents  them  from  any  aftive  exertion  ;  and 
a  coniiderable  number  with  a  view  to  the  difplay 
"which  they  are  afterwards  to  make  of  their  literary 
.,.     acquifitions.    From  whichfoever  of  thefe  motives  a 
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pcrfon  is  led  to  the  perufal  of  books,  it  is  hardly 
poffible  that  he  can  derive  from  them  any  material 
advantage.  If  he  reads  merely  from  indolence,  the 
ideas  which  pafs  through4iis  mind  will  probably  leave 
little  or  no  impreffion  ;  arid  if  he  reads  from  vanity, 
he  will  be  more  anxious  to  felect  firiking  partic- 
ulars in  tifie  matter  or  expreiEon,  than  to  feize  the 
fpirit  and  fcope  of  the  author's  reafoning,  or  to  ex- 
amine how  far  he  has  made  any  additions  to  the 
fiock  of  ufeful  and  folid  knowledge.  "  Though  it 
is  fcarce  poffible,"  fays  Dr.  Butler,*  **  to  avoid 
judging,  in  fome  way  or  other,  of  almoft  every 
thing  which  offers  itfelf  to  one's  thoughts,  yet  it 
is  tertain,  that  many  perfons,  from  different  caufes, 
never  exercife  their  judgment  upon  what  comes 
*'  before  them,in  fiich  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  deter- 
*•  mine  how  far  it  be  conclufive.  They  are  perhapg 
**  entertained  with  fome  things,  not  fo  with  others ; 
^*  they  like,  and  they  diflike ;  but  whether  that  which 
"  is  propofed  to  be  made  out,  be  really  made  out  or 
**  not ;  whether  a  matter  be  ftated  according  to  the 
**  real  truth  of  the  cafe  feems,  to  the  generality  of  peo- 
•'  pie,  a  circumftance  of  little  or  no  importance.  Ar- 
**'guments  are  often  wanted  for  fome  accidental  pur- 
**  pofe  ;  but  proof,  as  fuch,  is  what  they  never  want, 
"  for  their  own  fatisfaclion  of  mind,  or  conduct  in 
**  life.  Not  to  mention  the  multitudes  who  read 
*^  merely  for  the  fake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  them- 
'*  felves  for  the  world,  or  fome  fuch  kind  of  reafons  ; 
*^  there  are  even  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own 
entertainment,  and  have  a  real  curiofity  ta  fee 
what  is  faid,  feveral,  which  is  aftonilhing,  who 
have  no  fort  of  curiofity,  to  fee  what  is  true  ; 
I  fay  curiofity,  becaufe  it  is  too  obvious  to  be 
mentioned  how  much  that  religious  and  facred  at- 
*^  tention  which  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  in)j)or^ 

*  See  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons, 
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"  tant  queftion,  what  is  the  rule  of  life,  is  loft  out 
*^  of  the  world. 

"  For  the  fake  of  this  whole  clafs  of  readers,  for 
"  they  are  of  diflferent  capacities,  different  kinds,  and 
**  get  into  this  way  from  different  occafions,  1  have 
often  wifhed  that  it  had  been  the  cuftom  to  lay 
before  people  nothing  in  matters  of  argument  but 
**  premifes,  and  leave  them  to  draw  conclufions 
themfelves ;  which,  although,  it  could  not  be  done 
in  all  cafes,  might  in  many. 

The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  a- 
**  mufenient,  which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  daily 
come  in  one's  way,  have  in  part  occafioned,  and 
moft  perfectly  fall  in  with  and  humor  this  idle 
way  of  reading  and  confidering  things.  By  this 
means,  time,  even  in  iolitude,  is  happily  got  rid  of 
without  the  pain  of  attention ;  neither  is  any  part 
**  of  it  more  put  to  the  account  of  idlenefs ;  one 
*'  can  fcarce  forbear  faying,  is  fpent  with  lefs  thought, 
**  than  great  part  of  that  which  is  fpent  in  reading.** 
If  the  plan  of  ftudy  which  I  formerly  defcribed 
were  adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  diminifli  very 
much  the  number  of  books  which  it  would  be  pof- 
iible  to  turn  over  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
add  greatly  to  the  ftock  of  ufeful  and  folid  knowl- 
edge ;  and  by  rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in  fome 
meafure  our  own,  would  give  us  a  more  ready  and 
practical  command  of  them  :  not  to  mention,  that 
if  we  are  poffefled  of  any  inventive  powers,  fuch  ex- 
ercifes  would  continually  furnilh  them  with  an  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  themfelves  upon  all  the  dif- 
ferent fubjefts  which  may  j>afs  under  our  review. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  fuch  a  tendency  to  weaken^ 
not  only  the  powers  of  invention,  but  the  intellechi- 
al  powers  ia  general,  as  a  habit  of  extenfive  and  va- 
rious s:eading,  without  refledtion.  The  aftivity  and 
force  of  the  mind  aye  gradually  impaired,  in  confe- 
quence  of  difoiei   and  not  unfrequently  all  our 
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principles  and  opinions  conie  to  be  loft,  in  the  infin- 
ite multiplicity  and  difcordancy  of  our  acquired 
ideas. 

By  confining  our  ambition  tp  purfue  the  truth 
vith  modefty  and  candor,  and  learning  to  value  our 
:^:quiritions  only  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  make 
^s  wifer  and  happier,  we  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to 
^crifice  the  temporary  adniiration  of  the  comipon 
4ifpenfers  of  literary  fame ;  but  we  may  reft  affur- 
ed,  that  it  is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope  to  make 
real  progrefs  in  knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world 
with  ufeful  inventions. 

"  It  requires  courage,  indeed,'*  (as  Helvetius  has. 
remarked,)  "  to  remain  Ignorant  of  thpfe  ufelefe  fub- 
^  jefts  which  are  generally  valued  ;*'  but  it  is  a  cour- 
age neceffary  to  men  who  either  love  thi?  truth,  or 
vho  afpire  to  eftablifli  ^  permanent  reputation. 

SECTION  VI.  ^ 

Continuation  rf  the  fame  Subjed^'^Of  Artificial  Memory. 

BT  an  Artificial  Memory  is  meant,  a  method  of 
conneding  in  the  mind,  things  diificult  to  be  remem- 
bered, with  things  eafily  remembered ;  fo  as  to  ena- 
ble it  to  retain,  and  to  recolleft  the  former  by  means 
-of  the  latter.  For  this  purpofe,  various  contrivan- 
ces have  been  propofed,  but  I  think  the  foregoing 
definition  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  forts  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to 
aflift  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on  par- 
ticular  occafions,  which  require  a  more  than  ordina- 
ry effort  of  recolleftion ;  for  escample,  to  aflift  ^ 
public  fpeaker  to  recoiled  the  arrangement  of  a  Xon^ 
difcourfe.  Others  have  been  devifed  with  a  view 
to  enable  us  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  acquired 
knowledge,  and  to  give  us  a  more  ready  command 
of  all  the  various  particulars  of  ^ur  informaticisi* 
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,  The  topical  Medioiy,  fo  mUdb  cekbrated  zmnMg 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  folrmei: 
defcription. 

I  already  remarked,  the  effeA  of  fen£ble  obje£b   , 
In  recalling  to  the  mind  the  ideas  with  which  it  hap« 
pened  to  be  occupied,  at  the  time  when  thefe  objeds 
were  formerly  perceived.     In  travelling  along  a  road 
the  fight  of  the  more  remarkable  fcenes  we  meet 
with,  frequently  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  fubjects  we 
were  thinking  or  talking  of  wnen  we  lall;  faw  them^r 
Such  h&Sj  which  are  perfectly  familiar  even  to  the 
vulgar,  might  very  naturally  fuggeft  the  poflibility 
of  aflifting  the  memory,  by  eftabli&ing  a  conne&ioa 
between  the  ideas  we  wifli  to  remember,  and  cer« 
tain  fenfible  objeds,  which  have  been  found  from 
«3merience  to  make  a  permanent  impreffion  chi  the 
SBind.*  I  have  been  told  of  a  young  woman,  in  a  ve«* 
ry  low  rank  in  life,  who  contrived  a  method  of  com* 
mitting  to  memory  the  fermons  which  flie  was  2K> 
cuftomed  to  hear,  by  fixing  her  attention  during  tins 
diflferent  heads  of  the  difcourfe,  on  different  com- 
partments of  the  roof  of  the  church  ;  in  fuch  a  man^ 
net,  as  that,  when  (he  afterwards  faw  the  roof,  or 
recoUeded   the  order  in  which  its  compartments 
were  difpofed,  fhe  recoUefted  the  method  which  the 
preacher  had  obferved  in  treating  his  fubjeft.    This 
contrivatice  was  perfedly  analogous  to  the  topical 
memory  of  the  ancients;   an  art  which,  whatever 
be  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  its  ufe,  is  certainly, 
entitled,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  praife  of  ingenui- 
Suppofe that  I  were  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  dif- 

*  "  Cum  in  iocaaliqaa  post  tempus  reversi  sumus,  non  ipsa  ag- 
it  noscimus  tantuoi)  s^d  etiatn,  quae  in  his  fecerimus,  reminiscimur^ 
«<  personeeque  subeant»  itonunquam  taeitse  quoque  cogitationes  jn 
a  xnentem  revertuntur,  Nata  est  igitur,  ut  in  plerisque,  ars  ab  ex- 
<<  pcrimento." 

QviJjCT,  Inst.  Or<it  lib.  xi,  cap.  2. 
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ferait  apartment  in  fome  very  large  building,  and 
that  I  had  accuftomed  myfelf  to  think  of  thefe  a« 
partments  always  in  the  fame  invariable  order.  Sup- 
pofe  farther,  that,  in  preparing  myfelf  for  a  public 
difcourfe,  in  which  I  had  occafion  to  treat  of  a  great 
variety  of  particulars,  I  was  anxious  to  fix  in  my 
memory  the  order  I  propofed  to  obferve  in  the  com- 
munication  of  my  ideas.  It  is  evident,  that  by  a 
proper  divifion  of  my  fubjeft  into  heads,  and  by 
conneding  each  head  with  a  particular  apartment^ 
(which  I  could  eafily  do,  by  conceiving  myfelf  to 
be  fitting  in  the  apartment  while  I  was  fiudying  the 
part  of  my  difcourfe  I  meant  to  connedt  with  it,)  the 
habitual  order  in  which  thefe  apartments  occurred 
to  my  thoughts,  would  prefent  to  me,  in  their  prop- 
er arrangement,  and  without  any  effort  on  my  part^ 
the  ideas  of  which  I  was  to  treat.  It  is  alfo  obvious^ 
that  a  very  little  pra6lice  would  enable  me  to  avail 
myfelf  of  this  contrivance,  without  any  embarrafi^ 
ment  or  diftrafbion  of  my  attention.* 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  it  appears  to  me  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  particular  objeft  which  we 
fuppofe  the  fpeaker  to  have  in  view  ;  whether,  as 
was  too  often  the  cafe  with  the  ancient  rhetoricians, 
to  bewilder  a  judge,  and  to  filence  an  adverfary ;  or 
fairly  and  candidly  to  lead  an  audience  to  the  truth. 
On  the  former  fuppofition,  nothing  can  poflibly  give 
an  orator  a  greater  fuperiority,  than  the  poffeffion 

*  In  89  far  as  it  was  the  object  of  this  species  of  artificial  mem- 
ory to  assist  on  orator  in  recollecting  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
his  discourse,  the  accounts  of  it  which  are  given  by  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  are  abundantly  satisfactory.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Its  use  was  more  extensive;  and  that  it  was  so  contrived,  as  to  fa- 
cllltate  the  recollection  of  a  premeditated  composition.  In  what 
manner  this  was  done,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  from  the  imper- 
fect explanations  of  the  art,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  mod- 
ern times.  The  reader  may  consult  Cicero  de^  Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
87,  88.  RJietor.  ad  fferenmuw^  lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  et  scq. — QuI^'CTa. 
/.'jst.  Crot,  lib.  Xh  cap.  2^ 
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Bf  a  fecret,  which,  while  it  enables  him  to  eS:prefs 
himfelf  with  facility  and  the  appearance  of  method, 
iputs  it  in  his  power,  at  the  fame  time,  to  difpofe  his 
arguments  and  his  fafts,  in  whatever  order  he  judg- 
es to  .be  th6  tn^>ft  proper  to  miflead  the  judgment, 
and  to  perplex  the  memory,  of  thofe  whom  he  ad- 
dreffes.  And  fuch,  it  is  manifeft,  is  the  efFeA,  not 
only  of  the  topical  memory  of  the  ancients,  but  of 
all  other  contrivances  which  aid  the  recolleftion,  up- 
on any  principle  different  from  the  natural  and  lo- 
gical arrangement  of  our  ideas. 

To  thofe  on  the  other  hand^  who  fpeak  with  a  view 
to  convince  or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  confequence 
that  the  topics  which  they  mean  to  illuftrate,  fibould 
be  arrailged  in  an  otder  equally  favorable  to  their 
own  recoUeftioti  and  to  that  of  their  hearers*  For 
this  purpofe,  nothing  is  effedual,  but  that  method 
which  is  fuggefted  by  the  order  of  their  own  invef- 
tigations  ;  a  method  which  leads  the  mind  from  one 
idea  to  another,  either  by  means  of  obvious  and 
ftriking  affociations,  or  by  thofe  relations  which 
conneft  the  different  fteps  of  a  clear  and  accurate 
procefs  of  reafoning.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  atten- 
tion of  an  audience  can  be  completely  and  inceffant- 
ly  engaged,  and  that  the  fubftance  of  a  long  dif- 
courfe  can  be  remembered  without  effort.  And  it 
is  thus  only  that  a  fpeaker,  after  a  mature  confider- 
ation  of  his  fubjeft,  can  poffefs  a  juft  confidence  in 
his  own  powers  of  recolledion,  in  ftating  all  the 
different  premifes  which  lead  to  the  conclufion  he 
wifhes  to  eftablilh. 

In  modern  times,  fuch  contrivances  have  been  ve- 
ry little,  if  at  all,  made  ufe  of  by  public  fpeakers; 
but  various  ingenious  attempts  have  been  mac^e,  to 
affift  the  memory,  in  acquiring  and  retaining  thofe 
branches  of  knowledge  which  it  has  been  fuppofed 
aeceffary  for  a  fcholar  to  carry  always  about  with 
him  J  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  num- 

C  c  c 
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ber  of  particular  details  which  they  involve,  are  nor 
calculated,  of  themfelves,  to  make  a  very  lafting  ini- 
preffion  on  the  mind.  Of  this  fort  is  the  Memoria 
Technica  of  Mr*  Grey,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  hif- 
torical,  chronological  and  geographical  kowledge  is 
comprifed  in  a  fct  of  verfes,  which  the  ftudent  is  fup- 
pofed  to  make  a5'  familiar  to  himfelf  as  fchooLboys 
do  the  rules  of  grammar.  Thefe  verfes  are,  in  gen* 
cral,  a  mere  affemblage  of  proper  names,  difpofed  in 
a  rude  fort  of  meafure  ;  fome  flight  alterations  be- 
ing occafionally  made  on  the  final  fyllabies  of  the 
words,  fo  as  to  be  iignificant  (according  to  certain 
principles  laid  down  iq  the  beginning  of  the  work) 
of  important  dates,  or  of  other  particulars  which  it 
appeared  to  the  author  ufeful  to  afibciate  with  the 
names. 

I  have  heard  v^  oppofite  opinions  with  refpeft 
to  the  utility  of  this  ingenious  fyfiem.  The  prevail- 
ing opinion  is,  I  believe,  againft  it ;  although  it  had 
been  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  approbation  by 
fome  writers  of  eminence.  Dr.  Prieftley,  whofe 
judgment,  in  matters  of  this  fort,  is  certainly  enti- 
tled to  refpeft,  has  faid,  that  "  it  is  a  method  fo  ea- 
"  fily  learned,  and  which  may  be  of  fo  much  uie  in 
**  recollecting  dates,  when  other  methods  are  not  at 
•*  hand,  that  he  thinks  all  perfons  of  a  liberal  educa- 
"  tion  inexcufable,  who  will  not  take  the  fmall  de- 
*^  gree  of  pains  that  is  neceflary  to  make  themfelves 
**  matters  of  it ;  or  who  think  any  thing  mean,  or 
*^  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  fo  ufeful  and 
**  convenienr.^'* 

In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
contrivance  of  the  fame  kind;  to  a  particular  perfctti, 
a  great  deal  muft  depend  on  the  fpecies  of  memory 
which  he  has  received  from  natijire,  or  has  acquired 
in  the  courfe  of  his  early  education.  Some  men,  as 
I  already  remarked,)  ef|)edally  among  thofe  wh^ 

*  Lectiires  on  History,  p.  IdT. 
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.  have  been  habitually  exercifed  in  childhood  in  get-, 
ting  by  heart  grammar  rules,)  have  an  extraordina* 
ry  facility  in  acquiring  and  retaining  the  moft  bar* 
btrous  and  the  moft  iniignificant  verfes  ;  which  an- 
other perfon  would  find  as  difficult  to  remember,  as 
the  geographical  and  chronological  details  of  which 
it  is  the  objeA  of  this  art  to  relieve  the  memory. 
Allowing,  therefore,  the  general  utility  of  the  art, 
no  one  method,  perhaps  is  entitled^  to  an  exclufive 
preference  ;  as  one  contrivance  may  be  bell  i  uited 
to  the  faculties  of  one  perfon,  and  a  very  different 
one  to  thofe  of  another. 

One  important  objedion  applies  to  all  of  them, 
that  they  accuftom  the  mind  to  affociate  ideas  by  ac- 
cidental  aud  arbitrary  connexions ;  and,  therefore, 
how  much  foever  they  may  contribute  in  the  courfe 
of  converfation,  to  an  oftentatious  difjjay  of  acquir- 
ed knowledge,  they  are,  perhaps,  of  little  real  fer- 
vice  to  us,  when  we  are  ferioufly  engaged  in  the 
purfuit  of  truth.  I  own,  too,  I  am  very  doubtful 
with  refpeft  to  the  utility  of  a  great  part  of  that  in- 
formation which  they  are  commonly  employed  to 
impreft  on  the  memory,  and  -on  which  the  generali- 
ty  of  learned  men  are  difpofed  to  value  themfelves. 
It  certainly  is  of  no  ufe,but  in  fo  far  as  it  is  fubfervi- 
ent  to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity  j  and  the  ac- 
quifition  of  it  confumes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  at- 
tention, which  might  have  been  employed  in  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To  thofe, 
however,  who  are  of  a  difl'erent  opinion,  fuch  con- 
trivances as  Mr.  Grey*s  may  be  extremely  ufet^i : 
and  to  all  men  they  may  be  of  fervice,  in  fixing  in 
the  memory  thofe  infulated  and  uninterefting  par- 
ticulars, which  it  is  either  fteceffary  f®r  them  to  be 
acquainted  with,  from  their  fituation  ;  or  which  cuf- 
torn  has  rendered,  in  the  common  opinion,  effential 
branches  of  a  liberal  education.  I  would,  in  particu- 
lu^  recoUiimi^nd  this  author's  method  of  recollecting 
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i 
dates,  by  fubftituting  letters  for  the  numeral  cy», 
phers ;    and  forming  thefe  letters  into  words,  and 
the  words  into  veries.     I  have  found  it,  at  leaft  ia  j 

my  own  cafe,  the  moft  efFeftual  of  all  fuch  contriv^-  j 

ces  of  which  I  have  had  experience. 


SECTION  vn. 

Centinuation  of  the  fame  Subject. — Importance  cf  making 
a  proper  Se!e{lion  among  the  Objeds  of  our  Knowledge^ 
in  order  to  derive  Advantage  from  the  Acquijitions  of 
Memory. 

THE  cultiviation  of  Memory,  with  all  the  helps 
that  we  can  derive  to  it  from  art,  will  be  of  little  ufe 
to  us  unlefs  we  make  a  proper  fele<9ion  of  the  par- 
ticulars to  be  remembered.  Such  a  feleftion  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  reading  j  and  ftiH: 
more  fo,  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  obfervat;on,  to 
^hich  every  man  is  indebted  for  by  far  the  moft  val- 
uable part  of  his  knowledge. 

When  we  firft  enter  on  any  new  literary  purfuit, 
we  commonly  find  our  efforts  of  attention  painful 
and  unfatlstaAory.  We  have  no  difcrimination  in 
our  curiofity  ;  and  by  grafping  at  every  thing,  we 
fail  in  making  thofe  moderate  acquifitions  which  are 
fuited  to  our  limited  faculties.  As  our  knowledge 
extends,  we  learn  to  know  what  particulars  are  like- 
ly to  be  of  ufe  to  us  ;  and  acquire  a  habit  of  direft* 
ing  our  examination  to  thefe,  without  diftraiSing  the 
attention  with  others.  It  is  partly  owing  to  a  fi^ii- 
lar  circumftance,  that  moft  readers  complain  of  a  de- 
fect of  memory,  when  they  firft  enter  on  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory.  They  cannot  feparate  important  from 
trifling  fads,  and  find  themfelves  unable  to  retain 
?my  thing,  from  their  anxiety  to  fecure  the  whole. 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  diredion  to  our  M^m^ 
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tion  in  the  courfe  of  oiir  ftudies,  it  is  ufeful,  before 
engaging  in  particular  purfuits,  to  acquire  as  fajnil- 
iar  an  acquaintance  as  pofllble  with  the  great  outlines 
of  the  different  branches  of  fcience  ;  with  the  moft 
important  conclufions  which  have  hitherto  been 
formed  in  them,  and  with  the  moft  important  defid- 
erata  which  remain  to  be  fupplied.  In  the  cafe  too 
of  thofe  parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  formation  of  philofophical  fyftems,  it  may- 
be of  ufe  to  ftudy  the  various  hypothetical  theories 
which  have  been  propofed  for  connefting  together 
and  arranging  the  phenomena.  By  fuch  general 
views  alone  we  can  prevent  ourfelves  from  being  loft, 
amidft  a  labyrinth  of  particulars,  or  can  engage  in  a 
courfe  of  extenfive  and  various  reading,  with  an  en- 
lightened and  difcriminating  attention.  While  they 
withdraw  our  notice  from  barren  and  infulated  fzcbs^ 
they  direft  it  to  fuch  as  tend  to  illuftrate  principles 
which  have  either  been  already  eftablilhed,  or  which, 
from  having  that  degree  of  connedlion  among  them- 
felves,  which  is  neceffary  to  give  plaufibility  to  a  hy- 
*  pothetical  theory,  are  likely  to  furnilh,  in  time,  the 
materials  of  a  jufter  fyftem. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon  have,  I 
think,  been  led,  in  their  zez)  for  the  method  of  in- 
dudion,  to  cenfure  hypothetical  theories  with  too 
great  a  degree  of  feverity.  Such  theories  have  cer- 
tainly been  frequently  of  ufe,  in  putting  philofophers 
upon  the  road  of  difcovery.  Indeed,  it  has  proba- 
bly  been  in  this  way,  that  moft  difcoveries  have  been 
made  ;  for  although  a  knowledge  of  fafts  muft  be 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  juft  theory,  yet  a  hypo- 
thetical theory  is  generally  our  beft  guide  to  the 
knowledge  of  ufeful  facts.  If  a  man,  without  for- 
ming to  himfelf  any  conjecture  concerning  the  un- 
Isnown  hws  of  nature,  were  to  fet  himfelf  merely  to 
accumulate  fafts  at  random,  he  might,  perhaps,  ftum* 
ble  upon  fome  important  difcovery  ;  but  by  far  the 
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greater  part  of  his  labors  would  be  wholly  ufelefs. 
Every  philofophical  inquirer,  before  he  begins  a  fet 
of  experiments,  has  fome  general  principle  in  his 
view,  which  he  fufpefts  to  be  a  law  of  nature  :*  and 
although  his  conjedurea  may  be  often  wrong,  yet 
they  ferve  to  give  his  inquiries  a  particular  direftion, 
and  to  bring  under  his  eye  a  number  of  facb  which 
have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  It  has  been 
often  remarked,  that  the  attempts  to  difcover  the 
philofopher's  (lone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
have  led  to  many  ufeful  difcoveries  in  chemiflry  and 
mathematics.  And  they  have  plainly  done  fo,  mere- 
ly by  limiiting  the  field  of  obfervation  and  inquiry, 
and  checking  that  indifcriminate  and  defultory  at- 
tention which  is  fo  natural  to  an  indolent  mind.  A 
hypothetical  theory,  however  erroneous,  may  an- 
fwer  a  fimilar  purpofe.'  "  Prudens  interrogatio," 
(fayis  Lord  Bacon,)  "  eft  dimidium  fcientiae.  Vaga 
"  emm  experientia  et  fe  tantum  fequens  mera  palpa- 
tio eft,  et  homines  potius  fiupef^cit  quam  infor- 
mat  "  What,  indeed,  are  Newton's  queries,  but 
fo  many  hypothefes  which  are  propofed  as  fubjects' 
of  examination  t6  philolpphers  ?  And  did  not  even 
the  great  dodrine  df  gravitation  tak^  its  firft  rife 
from  a  fortunate  conjefture  ? 

Whil§,  therefore,  we  maintain  with  the  followers  of 
Bacon,  that  no  theory  is  to  be  admitted  as  proved, 
any  farther  than  it  is  fupported  by  fafts,  we  fhould, 
at  the  fame  time,  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
thofe  writers  who  hazard  their  conjeftures  to  the 
world  with  modefty  and  diffidence.  And  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a  fyftematizing 

*"  Recte  siqiiidem  Plato,  "  Qui  aliquid  quaprit,  id  ipsum,  qtaod 
<'  quaerit,  generali  quadam  notioue  compreltendit :  atiter,  qui  heti 
"  potest,  ut  illud,  cum  fuerit  inventuna,  agnoscat  ?"     Idcirco  quo 
''  amplior  et  certior  fuerit  anticipatio  nostra  ;  eo  magis  directa  et 
*•  ^ompendiosa  erit  investigatio." 

-    .    .  De  Aig*  Scicnt*  lib  v.  cap,  B. 
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turn  are  not  now  fo  ufelefs  as  formerly }  for  we  are 
already  pofleffed  of  a  great  fiock  of  fafts ;  and  there 
is  fcarcely  any  theory  fo  bad  as  not  to  bring  togeth- 
er  a  number  of  particulars  which  have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  relation  or  analogy  to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  our 
various  ftudies  ;  whether  they  are  conduced  in  the 
way  of  reading,  or  of  obfervation.  From  neither  of 
thefe  two  fources  of  information  can  we  hope  to  de- 
rive much  advantage,  unlefe  we  have  fome  general, 
principles  to  direft  our  attention  to  proper  objeds. 

With  refpefl:  to  bbfervation,  fome  farther  cautions 
may  be  ufeful ;  for  in  guarding  againft  an  indifcrim- 
inate  accumulation  of  particulars,  it  is  poflible  to  fall 
into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
inattention  to  the  phenomena  which  prefent  them- 
felves  tp  our  fenfes.  The  former  is  the  error  of  men 
of  little  education  ;  the  latter  is '  more  common  a« 
mong  men  of  retirement  and  ftudy. 

One  of  the  chief  effeds  of  a  liberal  eduqition,  is 
to  enable  us  to  withdraw  our  attention   from  the 

> 

prefent  objeds  of  the  perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at 
pleafure  on  the  paft,  the^abfent,  or  the  future.  But 
when  we  are  led  to  carry  thefe  efforts  to  an  excefs, 
either  from  a  warm  and  romantic  imagination,  or 
from  an  anxious  and  fanguine  temper,  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  that  the  power  of  obfervation  is  likely  to  be  weak- 
ened, and  habits  of  inattention  to  be  contrafted. — 
The  fame  eflfed  may  be  produced  by  too  early  an  in- 
dulgence in  philofophical  purfuits,  before  the  mind 
has  been  prepared  for  the  ihidy  of  general  truths  by 
exercifing  its  faculties  among  particular  objeds,  and 
particulaur  occurrences.  In  this  way,  it  con  t rafts  an 
averfion  to  the  examination  of  details,  from  the 
pleafure  wnicli  it  has  experienced  in  the  contempla- 
tion or  in  the  difcovery  of  general  principles.  Both 
of  thefe  turns  of  thought,  however,  prefuppofe  a 
certain  degree  of  obfervation  j  for  the  materials  of 
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imagination  are  fupplied  by  the  fenfes  ;  and  the  geti^ 
eral  truths  which  occupy  the  philofopher,  would  he 
wholly  unintelligible  to  him,  if  he  was  a  total  ftran- 
ger  to  all  experience  with  refpe£t  to  the  courfe  of  na^^ 
ture  and  of  human  life.  The  obfervations,  indeed^ 
which  are  made  by  men  of  a  warm  imagination,  are 
likely  to  be  inaccurate  and  faUacious  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  fpeculative  philofopher  are  frequently  carried  no 
farther  than  is  neceflary  to  enable  him  to  compre- 
hend the  terms  which  relate  to  the  fubjefis  of  his 
reafohing}  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  muft 
have  looked  abroad  occaiionally  at  nature,  and  at 
the  world ;  if  not  to  afcertain  fa6b  by  adual  examina- 
tion, at  leaft  to  (lore  their  minds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphyfician,  whofe  attention  is  direfted  to 
the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  only 
man  who  poffeffes  within  himfelf  the  materials  of 
his  fpeculations  and  ireafonings.  It  is  accordingly 
among  this  clafs  of  literary  men,  that  habits  of  inat- 
tention to  things  external  have  been  carried  to  the 
greateft  extreme. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion, (by  which  he  means  the  power  of  attending  to 
the  fubjefts  of  our  concioufnefs,)  is  the  l^ft  of  our  in^ 
telledtual  faculties  which  unfolds  itfelf ;  and  that  in 
;the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  never  unfolds  itfelf  ac 
all.  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which  being  fubfervient 
merely  to  the  gratification  of  metapbyfical  curiofityy 
it  is  not  eifentially  neceflary  for  us  to  poffefs,  in  any 
confiderable  degree.  The  power  of  obfervation,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  neceflary  for  the  preferva- 
tion  even  of  our  animal  exiftence,  difcoyers  itfelf 
in  infants  long  before  they  attain  the  ufe  of  fpeech ;  or 
rather,  I  Ihould  have  faid,  as  foon  as  they  caqne  into 
the  world  :  and  where  nature  is  allowed  free  fcope, 
it  continues  aftive  and  vigorous  through  life.  Jt 
was  plainly  the  intention  of  nature,  that  in  infancy 
and  youth  it  ihould  occupy  the  mind  almoft  exclu-* 
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fiveljr,  ind  that  we  fliould  acquire  all  our  neceflary 
infornution  before  engaging  in  fpeculations  which 
are  leis  eflential.:  and  accordingly  this  is  jthe  hifiory 
of  the  intelleAual  progrefs,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  individuals.     In  confequence  of  this^  the 
difficulty  of  metaphyfical  refearches  is  undoubtedly 
much,  increafed  ;  £of  the  mind  being  conftantly  oc^ 
cupied  iiithe  eirlier  part  of  life  about  the  proper- 
ties and  laws  of  matter,  acquires  habits  of  inatten* 
tidn  to  the  fubjefls  of  confcioufnefs,  Which  are  not 
to  he  furmounced^  without  a  degree  of  patience  and 
perfeverance  of  which  few  men  are  capable:    but 
theinconviefliehce  would  evidently  have  been  greatly 
increa£ed,  if  the  order  of  nature  had^  in,  this  refped^ 
be6a  reveried,  aiid  if  the  curiofity  had  been  excited 
at  as.  early  a  period,  by  the .  phenomena  of  the  intel* 
ledhxa]  wodd,  ks  by  thofe  of  the  material;     Of  what 
vrouid  have,  happened. on  this  fuppofition, . we  may 
form  a  judgment  (firoth  .thofe  men  who^  inconfe-* 
gufince  of  asn  excefliye  indulgeabe  ia  uietaphyfical 
purfuitSy  have  weakened,  to  an  unnatural  degreev 
tJieir  capacity  of  attending  to  external  ofageds  and 
occurrences.     Few  metaphyfidatis,  .perhaps^  are  to 
be  found,  who  are  not  deficient  in  the  power  of  ob- 
fervation  :    for,  although  a  tafte  for  fuch  abftrad: 
Speculations  is  far  from  being  common,  it  is  more 
apt,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  when  it  has  once  been 
formed,  to  take  an  excluiive  hold  oi  the  mind,  and 
to  Ihut  up  the  other  fources  of  intelledual  improve* 
ment.     As  the  metaphyfician  carries  within  himfelf 
the  materials  of  his  realbning,  he  is  not  under  a.  ne«« 
ceflity  of  looking  abroad  for  fubjefta  of  fpecuiation 
or  amufement  ;  and  unlefs  he  be  very  careful  to 
euard  againft  the  effefts  of  his  favorite  purfuits,  he 
as  in  more  danger  than  literary  men  of  any  other 
denomination,  tolofe  all  intereft  about  the  common 
and  proper  objefts  of  human  curiofity. 

Dod 
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To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I  a^re^ 
hend  that  the  ftudy  of  the  mind  fliould  form  the 
laft  branch,  of  the  education  of  youth  ;  an  order 
which  nature  herfelf  feem^  to  point  out,  by  what  I 
have  already  remarked,  with  refped  to  the  devel- 
opement  of  our  faculties-  After  the  underftanding 
is  well  ftored  with  particular  fa&s,  and  has  been  con« 
verfant  with  particuhr  fcientifif:  purfuits,it  will  be  en- 
abled  to  Speculate  concerning  its  own  powers  with 
additional  advantage,  and  will  ru^  no  hazard  of  in« 
dulging  too.  far  in  fuch  inquiries.  Nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd,  on  this  as  well  as  on  many  other  ac- 
counts, than  the  comnion  pradice  which  is  followed 
in  our  univeriities,  of  beginning  a  courfe  of  philofoph« 
ical  education  with  the.  ftudy  (tf  logic.  '  If  this  order 
were  completely  r  ever  fed  }  and  ifthe  ftudy  of  logic 
were  delayed  till  after  the  mind  of  the  ftudent  was 
.well  ftored  with  particular  fa^s  in  phyfics,  in  chem* 
iilry^  in  natural  and  civil  hiftbry  }  his  attention 
might  be  led  with  the  moft  unportasi  advantage^ 
imd  without  any  danger  to  his  power  of  obfervatiop, 
to  an  ex^tnination  of  his  own  faculties  ;  which,  be- 
fides  opQiHDg  to  him  a  new  and  pleafing'  field  of 
fpeculation,  would  enable  him  to  form  an  eftimate 
o£  his  own  powers,  of  the  acquifitions  he  has  made, 
of  the  habits  he  has  formed,  and  of  the  farther  im* 
provements  of  which  his  mind  is  fufceptible. 

>  In  genera],  wherever  habits  of  inattention,  and  an 
incapacity  of  obfervation,  are  very  remarkable,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  arifen  from  fome  defect  in  ear- 
ly education.  I  already  remarked,  that,  when  nature 
is  allowed  free  fcope,  t^e  curiofity,  during  early 
youth,  is  alive  to  every  external  objeft,  and  to 
every  external /Occurrence,  while  the  powers  of 
imagination  a^d  refledion  do  not  difplay  them* 
felves  till  a  /touch  later  period  ;  the  former  till 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  latter  till  we  ap* 
proach  to  iuanhood.     It  &metimes,  however,  hap* 
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pens  that,  in  confequence  of  a  peculiar  difpofition 
of  mind,  or  of  an  infirm  bodily  conftitution,  k  child 
is  led  to  feek  amufement  from  books,  and  to  lofe  a 
reliih  for  thofe  recreations  which  are  fuited  to  his 
age.  In  fuch  inftances,  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  the 
intelle£hial  powers  is  prematurely  quidcened  ;  but 
that  beft  of  all  educations  is  loft,  which  nature  has 
prepared  both  fpr  th^  philofopher  and  the  man  of 
the  world,  amidft  the  adive  fport«  and  the  hazard- 
ous adventures  of  childhood.  It  is  from  thefe  alone, 
that  we  can  acquire,  not  only  that  force  of  chara^er 
'.which  is  fuited  to  the  more  arduous  fituations  of 
life,  but  that  complete  and  prompt  command  of  at* 
Mention  to  things  external,  without  which  the  high- 
eft  endowments  of  the  underfianding,  however  they 
may  fit  a  man  for  the  folitary  fpeculatlons  of  the 
clofet,  are  but  of  little  ufe  in  the  pra(5ticeof  affairs* 
or  for  enabling  him  to  profit  by  his  perfonal  experi- 
ence. 

Where,  however,  fuch  habits  of  inattention  have 
unfortunately  been*  contracted,  we  ought  not  to  de- 
fpair  of  them  as  perfe£t!y  incurable.  The  attention^ 
indeed,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  can  feldom  be  forced 
in  particular  inftances  ;  but  we  may  gradually  learn 
to  place  the  bbjefts  we  wifti  to  attend  to,  in  lights 
more  interefting  than  thofe  in  which  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  view  them.  Much  may  be  expeded 
from  a  change  of  fcene,  and  a  change  of  purfuits  ; 
but  above  all,  much  may  be  expefted  from  foreign 
travel.  The  objefts  which  we  meet  with  excite  our 
furprife  by  their  novelty ;  and  in  this  manner  we 
not  only  gradually  acquire  the  power  ©f  obferving 
arid  examining  them  with  attention,  but,  from  the 
efFeds  of  contraft,  the  curiofity  comes  to  be  rdufed 
with  refpeft  to  the  correfponding  objects  in  our  q wn 
country,  which,  from  our  early  familiaritf^^wdth 
them,  we  had  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  o'^etlook. 
lo,  this  relpeft  the  eflfe£ts  of  fdreign  travel,  in  direct- 
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ing  the  attention  to  familiar  objeds  and  occurrence^, 
19  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  which  the  ftudy  of  a 
dead  or  a  foreign  language  produceis,  in  leading  the 
curioflty  to  examine  the  grammatical  ftru^re  of  our 
own. 

Confiderable  advantage  may  alfo  be  derived,  in 
overcoming  the'habits  of  inattention,  which  we  may 
have  contracted  to  particular  fubjeCb,  from  ftudying 
the  fyftems.  true  or  falfe,  which  phiiofoph^rs  have 
propofed  for  explaining  or  for  arranging  the  faOs 
conneded  with  them.  By  means  of  thefe  fyfbems, 
not  only  is  the  curiofity  circumfcribed  and  dircded, 
inftead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  random,  but, 
in  confequence  of  our  being  enabled  to  conned  fz&s 
with  general  principles,  it  becomes  interefted  in  the 
examination  of  thofe  particulars  which  would  other- 
wife  have  efcaped  our  notice. 


SECTION  vni. 

Of  the  Connexion  between  Memory  and  pbilq/bpbkal 

Genius.  / 

IT  is  commonly  fuppofed,  th'at  genius  is  feldom 
united  with  a  very  tenacious  Inemory.  So  for,  how- 
ever, as  my  own  obfervation  has  reached,  I  can 
fcarcely  recolleft '  one  perfon  who  poffeffes  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  qualities,  without  a  more  than  ordinary 
Ihare  of  the  latter. 

On  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  fobjed,  indeed,  the 
common  opinion  hasfbme  appearance  of  truth ;  for, 
we  are  naturally  led,  in  confequence  of  the  topics 
about  which  converfation  isufually  employed,  to  et 
timate  the  extent  of  memory,  by  the  impreffion 
which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon  it ;  and  thefe 
in  general  efcape  the  recollection  of  a  man  of  ability, 
not  becaufe  he  is  unable  to  retain  them,  but  becavie 
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he  does  not  attend  to  them*  It  is  probable^  likewlfe^ 
that  accidental  aflbciations,  founded  on  contiguity 
in  time  and  place^  may  make  but  a  flight  impreffioh 
on  his  mind.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
his  ftock  of  fads  is  fmall.  They  are  conneded  to- 
gether in  his  memory  by  principles  of  aflbcTation, 
different  from  thoJfe  which  prevail  in  ordinary  mi^ds.; 
and  they  are  on  that  very  account  the  more  ufeful : 
fpr  as  the  afiftidations  are  founded  upon  real  connec- 
tions among  the  ideas,  (although  they  may  be  lefs 
Gcmducive  to  the  fluency,  and  perhaps  to  the  wit  of 
con verfation,)  they  are  of  incomparably  greater  ufe 
in  fuggefting  fads  which  are  to  ferve  as  a  founda<» 
tion  for  reafonijig  or  for  invention. 

It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  a  man  of  genius, 
inconfequence  of  a  peculiarly  ftrong  attachment  to 
a  particular  fubjed,  may  firft  feel  a  want  of  inclina- 
tSon,  and  may  uterwards  acquire  a  want  of  capacity 
of  attending  to  common  occurrences*  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  ftock  of  ideas  in  his  mind, 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  other  men  ;  and  that  how. 
ever  unprofitably  he  may  have  directed  his  curioflty, 
the  ignorance  which  he  difcovers  on  ordinary  fub- 
jeds  does  not  arife  froni  a  want  of  memory,  but 
from  a  peculiarity  ^  in  the  fekdion  which  he  has 
made  of  the  objeds-  of  his  ftudy. 

Montaigne*  frequently  complains- in  his  wTitings, 
of  hia  want  of  memory  ;  and  he  indeed  gives  many 
very  extraordinary  inftances  of  his  ignorance  on 
fome  of  the  moft  ordinary  topics  ot  information. 
But  it  is  obvious  to  any  perfon  who  reads  his  works 
with  attention,  that  this  ignorance  did  not  proceed 

from  an  original  defed  of  memory,  but  from  the 

♦ 

^  II  Q^est  homme  a  qui  il  siese  si  mal  de  se  mesler  de  par- 
ler  de  memoire.  Car  je  n*en  recognoy  quasi  trace  enmoy  ; 
et  ne  petse  qu^il  y  en  ait  au  monde  une  autre  si  inarveiU 
lease  en  defaillance* 

Essais. de  Mmt AiGv j:^  IW.  u€h.  9. 
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fingiilar  and  whirofical  diredion  which  his  curio&y' 
had  taken  at  an  early  period  of  life.  ^  I  can  do 
nothing/'  fays  he,  ^^  without  my  memorandum 
book }'  and  £p  great  is  my  difficulty  in  remember-* 
ing  proper  ifflmes,  that  I  am  fwced  to  call  my  do* 
^^  meftic  fervants  by  their  offices.  I  am  ignorant  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  c(uns  in  ufe ;  of  the  di£fer-^ 
ence  of  one  grain  from  another,  both  in  the  earth 
and  in  the  granary ;  what  ufe  leaven  is  of  in  making 
«<  bread,  and  why  wine  muft  ftand  ibme  time  in  the 
«  vat  before  it  terments/*  Yet  the  fame  author  ap^ 
pears  evidently,  from  his  writings,  to  have  had  his 
memory  ftored  with  an  infinite  variety  of  apothegms, 
and  of  hiftorical  paflages,  which  had  firuck  his  imagl- 
nation ;  and  to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted,  not 
only  with  the  names,  but  with  the  abfurd  and  explo- 
ded opinions  of  the  antient  philofophers ;  with  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  the  plenum  and 
vacuum  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  the  water  of 
Thales,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the  infinite  of 
Farmenides,  and  the  unity  of  Mufacus.  In  complain^ 
ing  too  of  his  want  of  prefence  of  mind,  he  diredly 
acknowledges  a  degree  of  memory  which,  if  it  had 
been  judicioufly  employed,  would  have  been  more 
than  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  all  thofe  common 
branches  oiF  knowledge  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been- deficient.  "  When  I  have  an  oration  to  fpeak,'* 
fays  he,  ^<  of  any  confiderable  length,  I  am  reduced 
"  to  the  miferable  neceffity  of  gettmg  it,  word  for 
"  word,  by  heart." 

The  firange  and  apparently  inconfifi:ent  combinav 
tion  of  knowtedge  and  ignorance  which  the  writings 
of  Montaigne  exhibit,  led  Malebranche  (who  feems  to 
have  formed  too  low  an  opinion  both  of  his  genius 
and  charader)  tb  tax  him  with  afie&ation ;  and  even 
to  call  in  queftion  the,  credibility  of  fome  of  his  afler* 
tions.  But  no  one  who  is  ^^^11  acquainted  with  this 
moft  amufing  author,  can  reafonably  fufped  his  ve» 
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ractty  ;  and,  in  the  preTent  inilance,  I  can  gfve  faim 
complete  credit,  not  only  from  my  general  opinion 
of  his  fincerity,  but  from  having  obferved,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  own  experience,  more  than  one  exam^ 
pie  of  the  fame  fort  of  combination  ;  not  indeed 
carried  to  fuch  a  length  as  Montaigne  defcribes,  but 
bearing  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  it. 
^  The  obfervations  which  have  already  been  made, 
account,  in  part,  for  the  origin  of  the  common  o^nn- 
ion,  that  genius  and  memory  are  feldom  united*  in 
great  degrees  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  fliew,  that  fome  of  the  fafls  on  which  that  opin- 
ion is  founded,  do  not  jufiify  fuch  a  conclufion.  Be» 
fides  thefe,  however,  there  are  other  circumftances^ 
which  at  firft  view,  feem  rather  to  indicate  an  in^' 
conllftency  between  extenllve  memory  and  origins^ 
genius. 

The  fpecies  of  memory  which  excites  the  greateft 
degree  of  admiration  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of 
fociety,  is  a  memory  for  detached  and  infulated 
fads  i  and  it  is  certain  that  thofe  men  who  are  pof- 
fefied  of  it,  are  very  feldom  diftinguiihed  by  the 
higher  gifts  of  the*mind.  Such  a  fpecies  of  memo^ 
ry  is  unfavorable  to  philofcphical  arrangement ;  be- 
caufe  it  in  part  fupplies  the  place  of  arrangement. 
One  great  ufe  of  philofophy,  as  I  already  Ihewed,  is 
to  give  us  an  extenfive  command  of  particular 
truths,  by  furnifhing  us  with  general  principles,  un- 
der which  a  number  of  fuch  truths  is  comprehended. 
A  perfon  in  whofe  mind  cafual  affociations  of  time 
and  place  make  a  lafling  impreilion,'  has  not  the 
fame  inducements  to  philofophize,  with  others  who 
conned  fafts  together,  chiefly  by  the  relations  of 
caufe  and  effeft,  or  of  premifes  and  conclufion.  I 
I  have  heard  it  obferved,  that  thofe  men  who  have 
rifen  to  the  greateft  eminence  in  the  profeflion  of  law, 
have  bepn  in  general  fuch  as  had,  at  firft,  an  averfioii 
to  the  ftudy .    The  re^ifon  probably  is,  that  to  a  mind 
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fond  of  generkl  prindples^  every  .fixtay  muffc  be.at 
firft  difgufting,  which  prefehts  to.it  a. chaos. of  £a6ls 
tpparently  uhconneded  with,  each  other.  But  this 
love  of  arrangement,  if  united  with  perfeveririg  in* 
doftry,  will  at  laft  conquer  levery  difficulty ;  will  iii- 
troduce  order  into  what  ieenied  on  a  fuperficial  view^ 
a  mafs  of  confufion^  and  reduce  the  dry  and  unin;% 
terefting  detail  of  pofitiTe.flitutes into  a  fyHem  com- 
paratively luminous  arid  beaultiful. 

The  oblervation,  I  believcfi  may  be  made  more 
general,  and  may  be  applied  to  every  fcience  in  which 
there  is  a  great  multiplicity  of  fafts  to  be  remember- 
ed. A  man  deftitute  of  geniiis  riiay,  with  littlfe  ef- 
fort, treafure  up  in  his  memory  a  number  of  part jc* 
hilars  in  chemiftry  or  natural  hiftory,  which  here- 
ifers  to  no  principle,  and  from  which  he  deduces  no 
conclufion  ;  and  from  his  facility  in  acquiring  tbS 
nock  of  information,  may  flatter  himfelf  with  the 
belief  that  he  pofleffes  a  natural  tafte  for  thefe  bran- 
ches of  knowledge.  But  they  who  afe  really  deftiri- 
ed  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  fcience,  when  they 
firft  enter  on  new  purfuits,  feel  their  attention  dis- 
trafted,  and  their  memorj^  overloaded  with  facfa 
among  which  they  can  trace  no  relation,,  and  are 
fometimes  apt  to  defpair  entirely  of  their  future  pro- 
grefs.  In  due  time,  however,  their  fuperiority  ap- 
pears, and  arifes  in  part  from  that  very  diffatisfac- 
tion  which  they  at  firft  experienced,  and  which  does 
not  ceafe  to  ftimulate  their  inquiries,  till  they  are 
enabled  to  trace,  amidft  a  chaos  of  apparently  uncon- 
nefted  materials,  that  fimpUcity  and  beauty  which 
always  charafterife  the  operations  of  nature. 

There  are,  befides,  other  circumftances  which  re- 
tard the  progrefs  of  a  man  of  genius,  when  he  en- 
ters on  a  new  purfuit,  and  which  fometim(Js  render 
him  apparently  inferior  to  thofe  who  are  poffefled  of 
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ordinary  capacity,  A  want  of  curiofity ,*  and  of  in- 
vention, facilitates  greatly  the  acquifition  of  knowl- 
edge.  It  renders  the  mind  paffive,  in  receiving  the 
ideas  of  others,  and  faves  all  the  time  which  might 
be  employed  in  examining  their  foundation,  or  in 
tracing  their  confequences.  They  who  are  poffeffed 
of  much  acutenefs  and  originality,  enter  with  diffi- 
culty into  the  views  of  others  ;  not  from  any  defeft 
in  their  power  of  apprehenfion,  but  becaufe  they 
cannot  adopt  opinions  which  they  have  not  examin- 
ed ;  and  becaufe  their  attention  is  often  feduced  by 
their  own  fpeculations. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge 
that  a  man  of  genius  is  likely  to  find  himfelf  furpaf- 
fed  by  others  :  he  has  commonly  his  information 
much  lefs  at  command,  than  thofe  who  are  poffefled 
of  an  inferior  degree  of  originality  ;  and,  what  is 
ibmewhat  remarkable,  he  has  it  leaft  of  all  at  com- 
mand on  thofe  fubjeAs  on  which  he  has  found  his 
invention  moft  fertile.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  as  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Pemberton,  was  often  at  a  lofs,  when 
the  con  ver  fat  ion  turned  on  his  own  difcoveries.f  It 
is  probable  that  they  made  but  a  flight  impreflion 
on  his  mind,  and  that  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  inven- 
tive powers  prevented  him  from  taking  much  pains 
to  treafure  them  up  in  his  memory.  Men  of  little 
ingenuity  feldom  forget  the  ideas  they  acquire  ;  be- 
caufe they  know  that  when  an  occalion  occurs  for 
applying  their  knowledge  to  ufe,  they  muft  truft  to 
memory  and  not  to  invention.  Explain  an  arith<« 
metical  rule  to  a  perfon  of  common  underftanding, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
fcience ;  he  will  foon  get  the  rule  by  heart,  and  be- 

*  I  mean  a  want  of  curiosity  about  truth.  ''  There  are  many 
"  men,"  says  Dr.  Butler,  *'  who  have  a  strong  curiosity  to  know: 
**  what  is  said,  whe  have  little  or  no  curiosity  to  know  what  is 
«  true." 

t  See  Note  [T.] 

"   E  B  e 
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come  dexter«»us  In  the  application  of  it.  Another, 
of  more  ingenuity,  will  examine  the  principle  of  the 
rule  before  he  applies  it  to  ufe,  and  will  fcarcely  take 
the  trouble  to  commit  to  memory  a  procefs,  which 
he  knows  he  can,  at  any  time^  with  a  little  refledion, 
recover.  The  confequence  will  be,  that,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  calculation,  he  will  appear  more  flow  and  hef- 
itating,  than  if  he  followed  the  received  rules  of  a- 
rithmetic  without  refleftion  or  reafoning. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  happens  every  day 
in  converfation.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  o- 
pinions  we  announce  in  it,  are  not  the  immediate 
refult  of  reafoning  on  the  fjpot,  but  have  been  previ- 
Dufly  formed  in  the  clofet,  or  perhaps  have  been  a- 
dopted  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  others.  The 
promptitude,  therefore,  with  which  a  man  decides  in 
ordinary  difcourfe,  is  not  a  certain  teft  of  the  quick- 
nefs  of  his  apprehenfion  ;*  as  it  may  perhaps  arife 
from  thofe  uncommon  eflforts  to  furnifh  the  memo« 
ry  with  acquired  knowledge,  by  which  men  of  flow 
parts  endeavor  to  compenfate  for  their  want  of  in- 
vention i  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  poflible 
that  a  confcioufnefs  of  originality  may  give  rife  to  a 
manner  apparently  embarrafled,  by  leading  the  per- 
fon  who  feels  it,  to  truft  too  much  to  extempore  ex- 
ertions.t 

*  Memoria  facit  prompti  ingenii  famam,  ut  ilia  quae  dictoBas  non 
dome  a,ttuliss«,  sed  ibi  protinus  sumpsisse  videamiir. 

BuiNCTiL.  Imt.  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 

t  In  the  foregoing  observations  it  is  not  meant  to  be  imptiedy 
that  Originality  of  genius  is  incompatible  with  a  ready  recollection 
of  acquired  knowledge;  bot  only  that  it  has  a  tendency  unfavora- 
ble to  it,  igid  that  more  time  and  practice  will  commonly  be  ne. 
cessary  to  familiarise  the  mind  of  a  man  of  invention  to  the  ideas 
of  others,  or  even  to  the  conclusions  of  his  own  understanding,  than 
are  requisite  in  ordinary  cases.  Habits  of  literary  conversation, 
and,  still  more,  habits  {k  extempore  discussion  in  a  popular  assem- 
bly,  are  pecaliaily  useful  in  giving  us  a  ready  apd  pr&ctioal  coxH'^ 
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» 

In  general,  I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  thofe  who  carry  about  with  them  a  great  de- 
gree of  acquired  information,  which  they  have  al- 
ways  at  command,  or  who  haye  rendered  their  owi^ 
difcoveries  fo  familiar  to  them,  as  always  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  explain  them,  without  recollection,  are 
very  feldom  poffeffed  of  much  invention,  or  even  of 
much  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion.  A  man  of  origin* 
al  genius,  who  is  fond  of  exercifing  his  reafoning 
powers  anew  on  every  point  as  it  occurs  to  him, 
and  who  cannot  fubmit  to  rehearfe  the  ideas  of  ot^i- 
ers,  or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  conclufions  which  he 
has  deduced  from  previous  refleftion,  often  appears, 
to  fuperficial  obfervers,  to  fall  below  the  level  of  or-? 
dinary  underftandings  j  while  another,  deftitutje  botl^ 
of  quicknefs  and  invention,  is  admired  for  that 
promptitude  in  his  decifions^  which  arifes  frona  the 
inferiority  of  his  intelledual  abilities. 

It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favor  of  .the 
laft  defcription  of  men,  that  in  ordinary  converfi*- 
tion  they  form  the  moft  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the 
moft  inftruftive,  companions.  How  inexhauftible 
foever  the  invention  of  an  ijidividual  may  be,  the 
variety  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  mafs  f)f  ufeful  and  curious  in- 
formation of  which  the  world  is  already  poffeffed. 
The  converfation,  accordingly,  of  men  of  genius,  is 
fometimes  extremely  limited  ;  and  is  interefting  to 
the  few  alone,  who  know  the  value,  and  who  can 
diftinguifli  the  marks  of  originality.  In  confequence 
too  of  that  partiality  which  every  man  feels  for  his 
own  fpeculations,  they  are  more  in  daiiger  of  being 
dogmatical  and  difputatious,  than  thofe  who  have  no 
fyftem  which  they  are  interefted  to  defend. 

mand  of  our  knowledge.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  follow- 
ing  aphorism  of  Bacon :  ^<  Reading  makes  a  full  man,  writing  a 
**  .correct  man,  and  speaking  a  ready  man."  See  a  cpmmenltti^f 
on  this  aphorism  in  one  of  the  Numbers  of  the  Adventurer. 
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The  fame  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  authors. 
A  book  which  contains  the  difcoveries  of  one  indi- 
vidual only,  may  be  admired  by  a  few,  who  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  fcience 
to  which  it  relates,  but  it  has  little  chance  for  popu- 
larity with  the  multitude.  An  author  who  poffeffes 
induftry  fufEcient  to  collect  the  ideas  of  others,  and 
judgment  fufficient  to  arrange  them  ikilfuUy,  is  the 
molt  likely  perfon  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  lite- 
rary fame  :  and  although,  in  the  opinion  of  enlight- 
ened judges,  invention  forms  the  chief  charafteriftic 
of  genius,  yet  it  commonly  happens  that  the  objeds 
of  public  admiration  are  men  who  are  much  lefs  dif- 
tinguiilied  by  this  quality,  than  by  extenfive  learn- 
ing and  cultivated  tafte.  Perhaps  too,  for  the  mul-^ 
titude,  the  latter  clafs  of  authors  is  the  moft  ufeful  ; 
as  their  writings  contain  the  more  foKd  difcoveries* 
which  others  have  brought  to  light,  feparated  fromi 
thofe  errors  with  which,  truth  is  often  blended  in  th^ 
firft  formation  of  a  fyftem. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 


OF  IMAGINATION. 


SECTION  I. 


Analysis  of  Imagination* 


IN  attempting  to  draw  the  Jine  between  Concep^ 
tion  and  Imagination,  I  have  already  obferved,  that 
the  provitice  of  the  former  is  to  prefent  us  with  an 
exad  tranfcript  of  what  we  have  formerly  fek  and 
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perceived ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  make  a  fele<5ion  of 
qualities  and  of  circumlUnces  from  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent objefts,  and  by  combining  and  difpofing  thefe, 
to  form  a  new  creation  of  its  own. 

According  to  the  definitions  adopted,  in  general, 
by  modem  philofophers,  the  province  of  imagina- 
tion would  appear  to  be  limited  to  objefts  of  fight. 
« It  is  the  fenfe  of  fight,"  (fays  Mr.  Addifon,)  "  which 
'*  furniflies  the  Imagination  with  its  ideas;  fo  that 
"  by  the  pleafures  of  Imagination,  I  here  mean  fuch 
*'  as  arife  from  vifible  objecb,  either  when  we  have 
them  aftually  in  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their 
ideas  into  our  minds,  by  paintings,  ftatues,  def:. 
•*  criptions,  or  any  the  like  occafions.  We  cannot,  • 
■•  indeed,  have  a  fingle  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did 
"  not  make  its  firft  entrance  through  the  fight." 
Agreeably  to  the  fame  view  of  the  fubjeft.  Dr.  Reid 
obferves,  that  **  Imagination  properly  fignifies  a  live- 
"  ly  conception  of  oQeds  of  fight ;  the  former  pow- 
<^  er  being  diftinguiflied  from  the  latter,  as  a  part 
^*  from  the  whole." 

That  this  limitation  of  the  province  of  imagination 
to  one  particular  clafs  of  our  perceptions  is  altogeth- 
er arbitrary,  feems  to  me  to  be  evident  ;  for,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  the  materials  which  Im- 
agination combines  be  fupplied  by  this  fenfe,  it  is  nev- 

*  erthelefs  indifputable,  that  our  other  perceptive  fac- 
ulties alfo  contribute  occafionally  their  fhare.  How 
many  pleafing  images  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  fields  and  the  melody  of  the  groves  ; 
not  to  mention  that  fifter  art,  whofe  magical  influ- 
ence over  the  human  frame,  it  has  been,  in  all  ages, 
the  higheft  boaft  of  poetry  to  celebrate  !  In  the  fol- 
lowing  pafl'age,  even  the  more  grofs  fenfations  of 

j  Tafte  form  the  fubjeft  of  an  ideal  repaft,  on  which 

I  it  is  impoflible  not  to  dwell  with  lome  complacency ; 

particularly  after  i  perufal  of  the  preceding  lines,  in 
which  the  Poet  defcribes  ^^  the  wonders  of  the  Tor- 

i         rid  Zone." 
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Bear  me,  Pomona !  to  thy  citron  gropes ; 

To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime. 

With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  thro'  the  green^ 

Their  ligliter  glories  blend,     iky  me  reclined 

Beneath  the  spr^ding  tamarind  that  shakes, 

Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  it$  fever-cooling  fruit : 

Or,  stretchM  amid  these  orchards  of  the  san^ 

O  let  me  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl^ 

More  bounteoas  far  than  alt  the  frantic  juice 

Which  Baccus  pours !  Nor,  on  its  slender  twigs 

Low  bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scorn'd ; 

Nor,  creepin^^  thro'  the  woods,  the  gelid  jace 

Of  berries.     Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 

Unboastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 

Witness,  thou  best  Anana,  thou  the  pride 

Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 

The  Poets  imag'd  in  the  golden  a^ ; 

Quick  let  roe  strip  thee  of  thy  spiny  coat,  ^ 

Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove  !* 

What  an  affemblage  of  other  conceptions,  differ* 
ent  from  all  thofe  hitherto  mentioned,  has  the  gen» 
ius  of  Virgil  combined  in  one  diftich  ! 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycon, 
Hie  nemus  :  hiq  ipso  tecum  consumerer  asvo^ 

Thefe  obfervations  are  fufficient  to  fliow,  how  in- 
adequate a  notion  of  the  province  of  Imagination 
(confidered  even  in  its  reference  to  the  fenfible 
world)  is  conveyed  by  the  definitions  of  Mr.  Addifon 
ind  of  Dr.  Reid,— But  the  fenfible  World,  it  muft  be 
remembered,  is  not  the  only  field  where  Ima^nation 
exerts  her  powers.  All  the  objefts  of  human  knowl- 
edge fupply  materials  to  her  forming  hand  j  diver- 
lifying  infinitely  the  works  flie  produces,  while  the 
inod<5  of  her  operation  remains  effentially  uniform. 
As  it  is  the  fame  power  of  Reafoning  which  enables 
us  to  carry  on  our  inveftigations  with  refped  to  in- 
dividual objefts,  and  with  refpect  to  clafifes  or  gene- 
ra' j  fo  it  was  by  the  fame  precedes  of  analyfis  and 

•  '  *  Thomson's  Summer. 
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Combination,  that  the  genius  of  MHton  produ- 
ced the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  that  of  Harrington,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Oceana  ;  and  that  of  Shakefpeare, 
the  characters  of  Hamlet  and  Falftaflf.  The  differ- 
ence between  thefe  feveral  efforts  of  invention,  con- 
fifts  only  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  mate- 
rials were  acquired  j  as  far  as  the  power  of  Imagin- 
ation is  concerned,  the  proceffes  are  perfedly  analo- 
gous. 

The  attempts  of  Mr.  Addifon  and  of  Dr.  Reid  to 
limit  the  province  of  Imagination  to  objeds  of  fight, 
have  plainly  proceeded  from  a  very  important  faft, 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  illuftrate  more  par- 
ticularly ; — That  the  mind  has  a  greater  facility, 
and,  of  confequence,  a  greater  delight  in  recalling 
the  perceptions  of  this  fenfe  than  thofe  of  any  pf  the 
others  ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  the  variety  of  qual- 
ities perceived  by  it  is  incomparably  greater.  It  is 
this  fenfe,  accordingly,  which  fupplies  the  painter  and 
the  ftatuary  with  all  the  fubjecls  on  which  their  gen- 
ius is  exercifed  ;  and  which  furniflies  to  the  defcrip- 
tive  poet  the  largeft  and  the  moft  valuable  portion 
of  the  materials  which  he  combines.  In  that  abfurd 
fpecies  of  profe  compofition,  too,  which  borders  on 
poetry,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  pre- 
dominance of  phrafes  that  recal  to  the  memory, 
glaring  colours,  and  thofe  fplendid  appearances  of 
nature,  which  make  a  ftrong  impreffion  on  the  eye.^ 
It  has  been  mentioned  by  different  writers,  as  a  char- 
adteriftical  circumftance  in  the  Oriental  or  Afiatic 
ftyle,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphors  are  ta- 
ken  from  the  celeftial  luminaries*  "  The  Works  of 
"  the  Perfians,'*  (fays  M.  de  Voltaire,)  "  are  like  the 
'*  titles  of  their  kings,  in  which  we  are  perpetually 
**  dazzled  with  the  lim  and  the  moon."  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Jones,  in  a  fliort  Effay  on  the  Poetry  of  Eaftern 
Nations,  has  endeavored  to  {hew,  that  this  is  not 
owing  to  the  bad  taffe  of  the  Aiiaiics,  but  to  the  old 
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language  and  popubr  religion  of  their  country. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  very  fame  criticifm  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  the  juvenile  productions  of  every 
author  polLfred  of  a  warm  imagination  ;  and  to  the 
compoGtions  of  every  people  among  whom  a  culti- 
vated  and  philofophical  tafte  has  not  eftabliflied  a 
fufficiently  marked  diftinction  between  the  appropri- 
ate ftyles  of  poetry  and  of  profe.  The  account  giv^ 
en  by  the  Abbe  Girard  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Fhebus^  as  employed  by  the  French  critics,  confirms 
firongly  this  obfervation.  ^^  Le  Phebus  a  un  briUant 
'^  qui  iignifie>  ou  femble  fignifier  quelque  cbofe  :  le 
**  foleil  y  entre  d'ordinaire  ;  &  c*ell  peut-etre  ce  qui, 
'^  en  notre  langue,  a  donne  lieu  au  nom  de  Phc'^ 

Agreeably  to  thefe  principles,  Gray,  in  defcribing 
the  infantine  reveries  of  poetical  genius,  has  fixed, 
with  exquifite  judgment,  on  this  clafs  of  our  con*^ 
ceptions : 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eye  would  rati 
Sach  Forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse*s  ny 
With  Orient  hues   ■    ,■  ■  ■ 

From  thefe  remarks  it  may  be  eafily  underftood, 
why  the  word  Imagination^  in  its  moil  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, fhould  be  applied  to  cafes  where  our  con- 
ceptions are  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  fight ;  although 
the  province  of  this  power  be,  in  faft,  as  unlimited 
as  the  fphere  of  human  enjoyment  and  of  human 
thought.  Hence,  the  origin  of  thofe  partial  defini- 
tions which  I  have  been  attempting  to  correft  ;  and 
hence  too,  the  origin  of  the  word  Imagiuation  ;  xht 
etymology  of  which  implies  manifeftly  a  reference 
to  vifible  objefts. 

To  all  the  various  modes  in  which  Imagination 
may  .difplay  itfelf,  the  greater  part  of  the  men^arks 

•  S/nonymes  Fran^oisir 
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9D»tambd  in  this  Chapter  will  be  found  to  apply, 
\  under  proper  limitations  ;  but,  in  order  to  render 

the  fubjeift  more  obvious  to  the  reader's  examina- 
tion, 1  mall,  in  the  farther  profecution  of  it,  endeav- 
or to  convey  my  ideas,  rather,  by  means  of  particu- 
lar examples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles  ; 
leaving  it  to  his  ovi^n  judgment  to  determine,  with 
what  modiEcations  the  conclufions  to  which  we  are 
led,  may  be  extended  to  other  combinations  of  cir- 
cumflances. 

Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  which  this 
part  of  our  conftitution  prefents  to  our  examination, 
the  combinations  which  the  mind  forms  out  of  ma- 
terials  fupplied  by  the  power  of  Conception  recom- 
mend themfelves  ftrongly,  both  by  their  fimplicity, 
and  by  the  interefting  nature  of  the  difcuflions  to 
which  they  lead.  I  fliall  avail  myfelf,  therefore,  as 
much  as  poffible,  in  the  following  enquiries,  of  what- 
ever illuftrations  I  am  able  to  borrow  from  the  arts 
of  Poetry  and  of  Painting ;  the  operations  of  Imagi« 
nation  in  thefe  arts  furnifhing  the  mod  intelligible 
and  pleafing  exemplifications^ of  the  intellectual  pro- 
cefles,  by  which,  in  thofe  analogous  but  leis  pal- 
pable inftances  that  fall  under  the  coniideration  of 
the  Moralift,  the  mind  deviates  from  the  models  pre- 
fented  to  it  by  experience,  and  forms  to  itfelf,  new 
and  untried  objedts  of  purfuit.  It  is  in  confequence 
of  fuch  proceffes  (which,  how  little  foever  they  may 
be  attended  to,  are  habitually  pai&ng  in  the  thoughts 
of  all  men,)  that  human  affairs  exhibit  fo  bufy  and 
fo  various  a  fcene ;  tending,  in  one  cafe,  to  improve- 
ment, and,  in  another,  to  decline  ;  according  as  our 
notions  of  excellence  and  of  happinefs  are  juft  or  er- 
roneous. 

It  was  obferved,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
that  Imagination  is  a  complex  power.*    It  includes 

*  See  page  1S3. 
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Conception  or  fimple  Apprehenfioh,  which  enables 
Us  to  form  a  notion  of  thofe  former  objefts  of  per- 
ception or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to 
Slake  a  {ele6):ion  ;  Abfiraciion,  which  feparates  the 
feleded  materials  from  the  qualities  and  citcumfian* 
oes  which  are  conneAed  with  them  in  nature  ;  and 
Judgment  or  Tafie,  which  feleds  the  materials,  and 
direAs  their  combination.  To  thefe  powers,  we 
may  add,  that  particular  habit  of  aflbciation  to  which 
I  formerly  gjive  the  name  of  Fancy  ;  as  it  is  this 
which  prefents  to  our  choice,  all  the  different  mate- 
rials which  are  fubfervient  to  the  efforts  of  Imagih-^ 
ation,  and  which  may  therefore  be  confidered  as 
forming  the  groundwork  of  poetical  genius. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations,  let  us  confider  the 

,  fieps  by  which  Milton  muft  have  proceeded  in  crea- 
ting his  imaginary  Garden  of  Eden.  When  he  firft 
propofed  to  himfelf  that  fubjed  of  defcription,  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a  variety  of  the  moft 
firiking  fcenes  which  he  had  feen  crowded  into  his 
mind.  The  Afibqiation  of  Ideas  fuggefted  them, 
and  the  power  of  conception  placed  each  of  them 
before  him  with  all  its  beauties  and  imperfections. 
In  every  hatural  fcene,  if  we  deftine  it  for  any  par- 
ticular purpofe,  there  are  defefts  and  redundancies, 
which  art  may  fometimes,  but  cannot  always,  cor- 
reft.  But  the  power  of  Imagination  is  imUmited. 
She  can  create  aind  annihilate  ;  and  difpofe,  at  plea- 
fure,  her  woods,  her  rocks,  and  her  rivers.  Milton, 
accordingly,  would  not  copy  his  Eden  from  any  one 

,  fcene,  but  would  feleft  from  each  the  features  which 
were  moft  eminently  beautiful.  The  power  of  ab* 
ftraftion  enabled  him  to  make  the  Reparation,  and 
Tafte  direfted  him  in  the  feledlion.  Thus  he  was 
furnifhed  with  his  materials  ;  by  a  fkilful  combina- 
tion of  which,  he  has  created  a  landfcape,  more  per- 
fect probably  in  all  its  parts,  than  was  wer  reaUfed 
in  nature },  and  certainly  very  different  from  any 
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tbing  which  this  country  exhibited,  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote.  It  is  a  curious  remark  of  IVJr.  Wal- 
pole,  that  Milton's  Eden  is  free  from  the  defeds 
of  the  old  Engliih  garden,  «ind  is  imagined  on  the 
fame  principles  which  it  was  r^ferved  fpr  the  prefent 
age  to  carry  into  execution. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  fufficiently  evident, 
that  Imagination  is  not  a  iimple  power  of  the  tnind^ 
Uk?  Attention,  Conception,  or  Abftraftion  ;  but 
that  it  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  various  facuU 
ties.  It  is  farther  evident,  that  it  muft  appear  un- 
der very  different  forms,  in  the  cafe  of  different 
individuals  j  as  fome  of  its  component  parts 
are  liable  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  habit^  and 
other  accidental  circumftances.  The  variety,  for 
example,  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  com^ 
bmations  of  the  Poet  or  the  Painter  are  formed, 
will  depend  much  on  the  tendency  of  external  fitUr 
ation,  to  ftpre  the  -miqd  with  a  multiplicity  of  Con- 
ceptions ;  and  the  beauty  of  thefe  cornbinations  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  mccefs  with  which  the  pow- 
er of  Tafie  has  been  cultivated.  What  we  call, 
therefore,  the  power  of  Imagination,  is  not  the  gift 
of  nature,  but  the  refult  of  acquired  habits,  aided  by 
favorable  circumftances.  It  is  not  an  original  en- 
dowment of  the  mind,  but  an  accompliChment  form- 
ed by  experience  and  fituation  ;  and  which,  in  it^ 
different  gradations,  fills  up  all  the  interval  between 
the  firft  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  and  the  fublime 
creations  of  Raphael  or  of  Milton. 

An  uncommon  degree  of  Imagination  conftitutes 
^poetical  genius  ;  a  talent  which,  altho9gh  chiefly  dii^ 
played  in  poetical  compofltion,  is  alfo  the  foundation 
(though  not  precifely  in  the  fame  manner)  of  vari- 
ous other  Arts.  A  few  remarks  on  the  relafiw 
which  Imagination  bears  to  fome  of  the  moft  inter- 
efting  of  thefe,  will  throw  additional  light  on  its  na- 
ture and  of&ce. 
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SECTION  IL 

Of  Imagination  confidered  in  its  Rslatim  to  fome  of  the 

fine  Arts. 

AMONG  the  Arts  conneded  with  Imagination, 
fome  not  only  take  their  rife  from  this  power,  but 
produce  objeds  which  are  addrefled  to  it.  Others 
take  their  rife  from  Imagination,  but  produce  objeds 
which  are  addreifed  to  the  power  of  Perception. 

To  the  latter  of  thefe  two  clafles  of  Arts,  belongs 
that  of  Gardening  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  caU- 
ed,  the  art  of  creating  Landfcape.  In  this  Art,  x!t\<t 
deligner  is  limited  in  his  creation  by  nature  ;  and 
his  only  province  is  to  correal,  to  improve,  and  to 
adorn.  As  he  cannot  repeat  his  experiments,  in  or- 
der to  bbferve  the  effed,  he  muft  call  up,  in  his  im- 
agination, the  fcene  which  he  means  to  produce  $ 
and  apply  to  this  imaginary  fcene  his  tafte  and  his 
judgment ;  or,  in  other  words^  to  a  lively  concep- 
tion of  vifible  obje£b,  he  muft  add  a  power  (which 
long  experience  and  attentive  obfervation  alone  can 
give  him)  of  judging  beforehand,  of  the  effeft  which 
they  would  produce,  if  they  were  aftually  exhibited 
to  his  fenfes.  This  power  forms,  what  Lord  Chat- 
ham beautifully  and  expreffively  called,  the  Prophetic 
Eye  of  Tafte  ;  that  eye  which  (if  I  may  borrow  the 
language  of  Mr.  Gray)  "  fees  all  the  beauties  that  a 
•*  place  is  fufceptible  of,  long  before  they  are  born  ; 
**  and  when  it  plants  a  feedling,  already  fits  under 
•**  the  (hade  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  effed  it  will  have, 
**  fjrom  every  point  of  view  that  lies  in  the  prof- 
"  peft."*  But  although  the  artift  who  creates  a 
landfcape,  copies  it  from  his  imagination,  the  fcene 

which  lie  exhibits  is  addrefled  to  the  fenfes,  and  may 

■•  •     -  "  ■    - 

*Gray*s  worksj  by  Mason^  p.  277. 
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pjpodace  its  full  eSed:  on  the  minds  of  others,  with- 
out any  effort  on  /their  part,  either  of  imagination 
or  of  conception. 

To  prevent  being  mifunderftood,  it  is  neceffary 
for  me  to  remark,  that,  in  the  laft  obfervation,  I  fpeak 
oonerely  of  the  natural  effeds  produced  by  a  land* 
fcape,  and  abftrafk  entirely  from  the  pleafure  which 
may  refult  from  an  accidental  affociation  of  ideas 
with  a  particular  fcene.  The  effeft  refulting  from 
fuch  afibciations  will  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  on 
th^  livelinefs  with  which  the  affociated  obje^  are 
conceived,  and  on  the  affeding  nature  of  the  pid- 
ures  which  a  creative  imagination,  when  once  rouf^ 
ed,  will  prefent  to  the  mind ;  but  the  pleafures  thus 
arifing  from  the  accidental  exercife  that  a  landfcape 
may  give  to  the  imagination,  muft  not  be  confoun* 
ded  with  thedfe  which  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  pro* 
duce. 

In  Painting,  (excepting  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
it  exhibits  a  faithful  copy  of  a  particular  objed,)  the 
orig^al  idea  muft  be  formed  in  the  imagination  : 
and,  in  moft  cafes,  the  exercife  of  imagination  muft 
concur  with  perception,  before  the  picture  can  pro- 
duce that  eSed:  on  the  mind  of  the  fpeftator  which 
tlie  artift  has  in  view.  Painting,  therefore,,  does 
iiDt  belong  entirely  to  either  of  the  two  clafies  of 
Arts  formerly  mentioned,  but  has  fomething  in  com* 
mon  with  them  both. 

As  far  ai  the  Painter  aims  at  copying  exaftly 
what  he  fees,  he  may  be  guided  mechanically  by 
^neral  rules ;  and  he  requires  no  aid  from  that  cre- 
ative genius  which  is  charafterifticaPof  the  Poet. 
The  pleafure,  however,  which  refults  from  painting, 
coniidered  merely  as  an  imitative  art,  is  extremely 
trifling ;  and  is  fpecifically  different  from  that  which 
it  aims  to  produce,  by  awakening  the  imagination. 
Even  in  portrait-painting,  the  fervile  copyift  of  na- 
ture is  regarded  in  no  higher  light  than  that  of  a 
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tradefmiD.  ^  Deception/'  (a^  Reynolds  has  excel* 
lently  obfecved,)  ^^  mfiead  of  advancing .  the  art,  is 
^'  in  reality,  carrying  it  back  to  its  infant  fiate.  The 
^  firfi  eflays  of  Painting  were  certainly  nothing  but 
^*  mere  imitations  of  individual  obje^  ;  and  when 
*^  this  amounted  to  a  deception,  the  artift  had  accoow 
ff  plifiied  his  purpofe."* 

,  When  the  hiftory  or  the  landics^  Painter  indid- 
ges  his  genius,  in  forming  new  combinations  of  his 
own,  he  vies  with  the  Poet  in  the  nobleft  exertion  of 
the  poetical  art :  and  he  avails  himfelf  of  his  profe£- 
iional  (kill,  as  the  Poet  avails  himfelf  of  language, 
only  to  convey  the  ideas  in  his  inind*  To  deceive 
the  eye  by  accurate  reprefentations  of  particular 
forms,  is  no  longer  his  aim ;  but,  by  the  touches  o£ 
an  expreffive  pencil,  to  fpeak  to  die  imaginations  of 
ittl^rs.  Imitation,  therefore,  is  not  the  end  which 
he  propofes  to  himfelf,  but  the  means  which  he  em- 
ploys in  order  to  accompliih  it :  nay,  if  the  Imita- 
tion be  carried  lb  far  as  to  preclude  all  exerdfa  c^ 
ihe  fpedator's  imagination,  it  will  di&ppoint^  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  purpofe  of  thq  artift* 

In  Poetry,  and  in  every  other  f{Yecies  of  coai^)ofio 
tion, in  which  one  perfon  attempts,. by  means  of 
language,  to  prefent  to  the  mind  of  another,  the  ot>* 
jeds  of  his  own  imagination  ;  this  power  is  necefia- 
ry,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  to  the  author 
and  to  the  reader.  When  we  perufe  a  defcription, 
we  naturally  feel  a  difpofition  to  form^  in  our  own 
minds,  a  difiind:  pi£hire  of  what  is  defcribed ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  attention  and  intereft  which  th^ 
fubjed  exciAs,  the  pi^hire  becomes  fteady  and  de- 
terminate. It  is  fcarcely  pebble  for  us  to  hear 
much  of  a  particular  town,  without  forming  fodde 
'  notion  of  its  figure  and  fiae  and  fituation ;   and  ib 

*  Notes  on  Mason's  Trauslation  of  Ibs^oy*s  Poem  on  the  Art 
^«f  Fawting,  p.  114. 
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reading  hiftory  and  poetry,  I  believe  it  feldom  hap- 
pens, thai:  we  do  not  annex  imaginary  appearances 
to  the  names  of  our  favorite  charaders.  It  is,  at 
the  fame  time,  almoft  certain,  that  the  imaginations 
of  no  two  men  coincide  upon  fuch  occafions  ;  and, 
therefore,  though  both  may  be  pleafed,  the  agreea- 
ble impreffions  which  they  feel,  may  be  widely  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  according  as  the  piftures  by 
which  they  are  produced  are  more  or  lefs  happily 
imagined.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  a  perfon  accuf- 
tomed  to  dramatic  reading,  fees,  for  the  firft  time, 
one  of  his  favorite  charafters  reprefented  on  the 
ilage,  he  is  generally  dii&tisfied  with  the  exhibition. 
however  eminent  the  aftor  may  be :  and  if  he  fhould 
happen,  before  this  reprefentation,  to  have  been  ve- 
ry familiarly  acquainted  with  the  charader,  the  cafe 
may  continue  to  be  the  fame  through  life.  For  my' 
Own  part,  I  have  never  received  from  any,  Falftaff 
on  the  ftage,  half  the  pleafure  which  Shakefpeare 

SVes  me  in  the  clofet ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  t 
ould  feel  fome  degree  of  uneafinefs,  if  I  wete  pref- 
ent  at  any  attempt  to  perfonate  the  figure  or  the 
voice  of  Don  Quixote  or  Sancho  Panca.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  aftor,  on  fuch  occafions,  falls  fhort  of 
our  expeAation.  He  difappoints  us,*  by  exhibiting 
fomething  dififerent  from  what  our  imagination  had 
Anticipated,  and  which  consequently  appears  to  us, 
at  the  moment,  to  be  an  Unfaithful  reprefentation  of 
the  Poet's  idea :  and  until  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  perfoi^mance  has  completely  obliterated  our 
former  imprefiions,  it  is  impofiible  for  us  to  form  an 
adequate  eftimate  of  its  merit. 

Similar  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  other  fub- 
jefts.  The  fight  of  any  natural  fcene,  or  of  any 
work  of  art,  provided  we  have  not  previoufly  heard 
of  it,  commonly  produces  a  greater  efFeft,  at  firft, 
than  ever  afterwards ;  but  if  in  confequence  of  a  de- 
fi;ription,  we  have  been  led  to  form  a  previous  no- 
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tion  of  it,  I  apprehend,  the  eSed:  will  be  found  lefi 
pleafing,  the  firft  time  it  is  feen,  than  the  fecond. 
Although  the  defcription  Ihould  fall  fiiort  greatly  of 
the  reality,  y^t  the  difappointment  which  we  feel, 
on  meeting  with  fomethine  different  from  what  we 
expeded,  diminifhes  our  fatisfadicHi.  The  feccmd 
time  we  fee  the  fcene,  the  effed  of  novelty  is  indeed 
lefs  than  before }  but  it  is  fiill  confiderable,  and  the 
imagination  now  anticipates  nothing  which  is  not 
realifec(  in  the  perception. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made,  afford  a  fat- 
isfadory  reafon  why  fo  few  are  to  be  found  who 
have  a  genuine  relifli  for  the  beauties  of  poetry. 
The  defigns  of  Kent  and  of  Brown  evince  in  their 
authors  a  degree  of  imagination  entirely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  defcriptive  poet  i  but  when  they  are 
once  executed,  tlieir  beauties  (excepdng  thofe  which 
iFefult  from  affociation)  meet  the  eye  of  every  fpec* 
tator.  In  poetry  the  effed  is  inconfiderable^  unlefs 
upon  a  mind  which  poffeffes  fome  degree  of  the  au- 
thor's genius ;  a  mind  amply  furniihed,  by  its  pre- 
vious habits,  with  the  means  of  interpreting,  the 
language  which  he  employs  ;  and  able,  by  its 
own  imagination,  to  co-operate  with  the  efforts  of 
his  art. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  general  words 
which  exprefs  complex  ideas,  feldom  convey  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  meaning  to  different  individuals,  and 
that  hence  arifes  much  of  the  ambiguity  o£  language. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds,  in  no  inconfiderable  de« 
gree,  with  refpect  to  the  names  of  fenfible  objefts. 
When  the  words  River,  Mountain,  Grove,  occur  in 
a  defcription^  a  perfon  of  lively  conceptions  natur- 
ally thinks  of  fome  particular  river,  mountain,  and 
grove,  that  have  made  an  impreffion  on  his  mind  ; 
and  whatever  the  notions  are,  which  he  is  led  by 
his  imagination  to  form  of  thefe  obje£b,  they  muft 
neceffarily  approach  to  the  ftandard  of  wh^t  he  has 
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>  ikekk,  ^Mce  k  M  f  vid^q^  th^t^  aax>r4iBg  to  the 
'  ^difieve^t  i^^it^  an4  i^ucatiaii  of  individuals ;  accpr- 
dii^g  19  tli«  Uv^^f^  of  their  Goncepjtions,  and  ao 
GOS^Tig  to  tila^  cf e^ivtt  ppwar  of  their  imagination^^ 
th&  faipe  wwd^  will  prcKiuce  vtry  difiSsrent  eSe&4 
'  m  icUffef^nt  9iiwid^^  Wh^a  a  perfon  who  has  rt- 
wh^^j^  hk  ^^mfiti^n  io  th^  country,  reads^  9  defcrip<- 
U0n  m(  a  f  Ul^l  reiir^p[ieot ;  th^  ko^>  the  river,  tibe 
WPQ^h  to  Av^ich  |i9  was  i^rft  a^ccuftomed,  prefeitt 
themfelv/^s  fppnt*nfioufl[y  %q  Ms  ooqceptipny-accona. 
{i^lOi^dt  pi^iii^i  with  tha  rfscoUeftion  pf  hi&  e^rly 
fjT^dfliq^  wd  all  tko&  f^^fing  i4ea$  which  ar^ 
mmmps^Y  uSimU^i  mtk  thefc^Qespf  cbildjipod 
wd  0t  yt^i^th,    H^w  difi#rept  » tjbe  cf^ed  of  the  de« 

ff rjfktip^  iippo  !y§  miod,  fr«itti  wi^%  k  would  prch 

#ll$:e  Dn  @0i3  ^^o  Jim  fiaflfed  }m  Nndur  year^  ^t  4 

di^«$Q  fy^m  th^  |»a\|ii«9  qf  «u«viw»  apd  whafe  in^ 
£rii|:  %9rt9  ii^oOPimfiS^  m  hh  m^nmry  with  the 
^IdQmy  allaj^  ^  a  .ccMniBisrciiil  cjty  I 

J^t  fit  k  A^t  99ly  10  iDIU^ppetiag  t^e  p^irticylgr 

Vf  ordi  iol  a  de^ipiion,  thii  the  powers  of  Iin»gina<* 

lif»i  md  Gpaception  aie  amirioyed*  They  are  fsuT'^ 
tW  nec^ry  for  fiUbg  up  thf  di^r^iit  parts  ol 
t^t  pi^ure^  of  whkh  the  moft  mioute  defcriber  c:iq 
only  trace  the  outline.  In  the  jheft  defcription, 
th^re  is  ipudi  l^  to  th^  reader  to  iuf^ly  $  wd  the 
efi^  which  it  produqciis  on  his  nikid  wiU  depend,  in 
9  o^oiiderjstble  d^Dee>  on  the  invention  and  tafid 
with  which  the  pt<9w?e  I&  finifl[ied.  It  is  therefore 
ppSbk,  on  the  one  >  hand,  Hmt  the  h^pptefi  efibrt» 
of  poetiisal  genius  may  be  perufed  with  perfe^  in<> 
diff^enee  by  a  mm  of  ipund.  judgment,  and  npt  de£i 
titute  of  mtursil  fen^ility ;  and  on  the  other  hand^ 
that  a  cold  and  common-place  .  d^riptioa  may  be 
the  cneaos  of  awakeni^^  in  a  rich  ^nd  glowing  im- 
agination, a  d^ree  of  enthniiaim  unknown  to  the 
author. 

O  P  g 
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*  All^the  different  arts  which  I  have  hitherto  i<ieii«* 
tioned  >  as  taking  their  rife  from  the  imagiDationy 
have  this  in  common,  that  their  primary  objed  is  t&' 
pleafe.  This  obferration  applies  to  the  art'  of  Poet- 
ry, no  lefi  than  to  the  others ;  nay,  it  h  ihk  circum* 
ftance  which  charaderifes  Poetry,  and  diftinguiihcss 
it  fvom  all  the  other  clafies  of  literary  compofition. 
The  objed  of  the  Philofdpfaer  is  to  inform  and  en- 
lighten mankind  ;  that  of  the  Orator,  to  acquire  an 
alcendant  over  the  will  of  others,  by  bending  to  h|^ 
own  pnrpofes  their  judgments,  their  imaginations, 
and  their  paflioBs  :  but  the  primary  and  the  difiia- 
guiihiiig  aim  of  the  Poet  is  tapUa/e  ;  and  the  princi- 
pal refource  which  he  -poife&s  for  tUs  purpofe,  is 
by  addreffing  the  imagination.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  may  feem  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the 
Philofopher  or  of  the  Orator ;  but^  in  thefis  inftan- 
ea»,  be  only  borrows  from  them  the  means  by  which 
he  accompliflies  hb  end.  If  he  attempts  to  enlight- 
en and  to  inform,  he  addreffes  the  underftanding 
only  as  a  veMdeof  ideafure  :  if  he  makes  an  appeal 
to  the  pafBons,  it  is  only  to  paffions  which  it  is-pleaf- 
ing  to  indulge.  The  Philofc^her,  in  like  manner, 
in  order  to  accompliOi  his  end  of  infirudion^  may 
find  it  expedient^  occafionally,  to  amufe  the  imagin- 
ation, or  to  make  an  appeal  to  tiie  paflions :  the  Or- 
ator may,  at  one  time,  ftate  to  his  bearers  a  proc^ 
of  reafoning ;  at  another,  a  calm  narrative  of  fads ; 
and,  at  a  third,  he  may  give  the  reins  to  poetical  fan- 
vy.  Put  ftill  the  ultimate  end  of  the  Philcrfopher  is 
to  ii^rud;,  and  of  the  Orator  to  perfuade ;  and  what- 
ever means  they  make  ufe  of,  which  are  not  fubfer- 
vient  to  thb  purpofe,  are  out  of  place,  and  obftrud 
the  effed  of  their  labors. 

Thie  meafured  compoiition  in  which  the  Poet  ex- 
prefies  himfelf ,  is  only  one  of  the  m^ans  which  he 
employs  to  pleafe.  As  the  delight  which  he  con- 
veys to  the  ima^oationy  is  height^sned  by  the  other 
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agreeable  impreffions  which  he  caxi  unite  in  the 
mind  at  the  £i0ie  time  ;  he  lliidies  to  beftow,  upon 
the  medium  of  eommunicatibn  whidi  he  employs, 
all  the  various  beauties  of  which  it:  is  fufoeptiUe. 
:Among  theie  beauties,  the  harmony  of  numbers  is 
not  the  leaft  powerful ;   for  its  effed  is  confiaot, 

,  and  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pfeaf- 
ures  which  language  {n:oduces«  A  fiiccefiion  of  a- 
greeable  perceptions  is  kept  up  by  the  organical  ef- 
fect of  words  upon  the  ear  ;  while  they  inform  the 

«  underftanding  by  their  pedpicutty  and  preciitOD,  or 
pleafe  the  imagination  by  the  pi&ures  they  fuggeft^ 
or  touch  the  heart  by  the  ajSbciations  they  awaken. 
Of  all  thefe  charms  of  language,  the  Poet  may  avail 
himfelf ;  and  they  are  all  fo  many  infiruments  of  his' 
art.  To  the  Philofopfaer  and  the  Orator  they  may  • 
occajionally  be  of  ufe ;  and  to  both  they  muft  be  cm* 
Jlanlly  fo  far  an  objeiSb  of  attention,  that  nothing  may 
occur  in  their  compofitions,  which  may  dtfira&  the 
thoughts^  by  offending  eithar  the '  «ar  or  the  tafie  ; 
but  the  Poet  muft  not  reft  fitisfied  with  this  nega- 
tive praife.  Pleafure  is  the  end  oi  his  art ;  and  the 
mqre  numerous  the  fources  of  it  which  he  can  open, 
the  greater  will  be  ithe  effeck  produced  by  the  efforts 
of  his  genius. 

The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the 
variety  of  human  enjoyments.  Whatever  is  in  the 
reality  (ubfervient  to  our  happinefs,  is  a  fouFce  of 
pleafure,  when  prefented  to  our  conceptions,  and 
may  £>metimes  derive  from  the  heightenings  of  im- 
agination, a  momenfosy  icharm,  which  vre  exchange' 
with  reluAance  for  the  fubftantiai  gratifications  of 
the  fenfes.  The  province  of  the  painter,  and  of  the ' 
fiatuary ,  is  confined  to  the  imitation  of  vifible  objeds 
and  to  the  exhibition  of  fuch  intelledual  and  moral 
qualities,  as  the  human  body  is  fitted  to  exprefs*  In 
ornamenlal  architedure,  and  in  ornamental  garden- 
ijQg,  the  fole  aim  of  the  artift  is  to  give  pleafure  to 
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the  eye,  by  tht  besmtfbr  fiiMimfty  of  malerial  fortm« 
Bat  tathe  poet  all  tlie  glories  of  exftet-nal  natitre  ; 
all  chaff  is  amiable  m*  imerefting,  or  r^e&iUe  ia 
hatnaa  dnrader  ;  aH  thit  excilts  ahd  engages^  otlb 
benevotent  affefHons  r  all  thofr  trwfat^whtdi  anke 
the  heart  feel  itfelf  belter  and  more  happy  i  all 
thefe  fupply  imteriaisy  out  ofwhidi  he  forois  atnd 
peoples  a  worU  of  hia  ows^  wbrre:  no  incoiivenieftw 
ces  damp  our  ehjoymcntS)  and  where  ao  clouds  dar<^ 
ken  our  pro^)efts. 

That  the  pleafureaof  pootryarifecfat^y  fr^m^tlie; 
agreeable  feelings  which  k  conveys  to  the  mind;  by^ 
awakening  the  imagination^  is  a  prc^fitido  whicfa^ 
iliay  feem  too  obvious  to  ftsmd  in  need  of  pr^of*  Ms 
tke  ingenious  laquirer^  however,  into  ^  The  Origin; 
of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautifuly''  has  di£. 
puted  the  common  notioils  upon  this  fbbjeft^  i  &alt 
confider  feme  of  tbe  principsd  argutoentsr  by  whicb 
he  has  fupport^  hts  opintcm.  i 

The  leading  priadple  of  the  theory  ttrhieh  1  ai» 
now  to  ejcamhie  is,  ^^  Thai  the  common  ei^tir  (rf  po^ 
^*  etry  is  not  to  raMe  ideas  of  things ;"  or,  aii  FwouU 
rather  diuie  to  eitpre&  it,  its  Common  eflfed  is  not 
to  give  exercife  to  the  powers  of  coitoeption  andioi* 
agination.  That  I  may  not  be  accufed  of  mtfrcfsril* 
lentation^  I  fliaH  fiate  the  dodrine^at  length  h>  the  • 
words  of  the  aiiahor.  <*  if  words  have  all  thetr  po£i' 
^*  fible  edttsnt  of  power^  three  effe€b  arife  id  tfar 
'^  mind  of  the  b^ren  The  firfi  is  the  Jmndi  the^ 
'^  focondv  t\itpiaur€,  of  f«prefem»tiofi  of  the  tfaiagi 
^^  fignified  by  the  found}  tbe  third  is,  the  €^Si(m 
**  of  the  foul  produced  by  one  ot  by  both  of  the  ibre^ 
^'  going.  Componndid  abftrad;  wctttis,  (boncor,  jui^ 
^^  tice,  liberty,  and  the  KkeO  i^oduce  tbe  firft  and 
^'  the  laft  of  thefe  efieds^  bot  not  the  iecodd  Slm- 
*^  pie  abfiracts  at^t  ufed  to  figaify  fome  <me  ^aiifde' 
*^  id^a^  ^thout  much  a<^erting  to  otbefs  which* 
'*  may  diaace  to  attend  if  }a&  blue,  gre^n^hot^  co)d« 
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<'  tad  thfe  Kke :  tbefe  are  capiMr  of  efeding  aK 
**  tfal-de  of  tbe  pnrpofes  of  wordi ;  as  the  aggregate 
*^  words,  man,  cfaffle,  horfisr,  &xc^'  are  in  a  yBt  h^her 
^^  degi^ee^      fiat  I  am  df ^  cfinkni^  tkat  the  moft 
<*  geoMal  effieA  tveit  6f  t£e&  ^wxnnds,  docs  not  arl6r 
^  froth  tbetr  fofftnng  pifiures  of  the  federal  things 
<«  tbdy  mrould  reprefedt  in  the  iosagination  f  be- 
^  caiHe,  on  a:  veiry   dS^ast   e&minatiott  of  mf 
<<  6wn  mind,  and  getting  otbdrs  to  coAlider  theirs, 
<«  I  do  not  find  that  once  in  twenty   tiroes   any 
<<  fuch  pifture  is  fbrmad  $  and  when  it  is,  there  is 
«<  moH  conmionty  a  particnlar  effort  of  tbe  hnagiila* 
<•  tion  for  that  pnrpofe.    But  the  aggregate  words: 
<<  operate,  as  I  (aid  of  the  compoand  atmirafb,  not 
^  by  prefenting  any  image  to  the  mind,  but  by  hav« 
<<  ing  from  m&  the  £ane  effeft  on  being  mentioned, 
<<  that  their  original  has  when  it  is  feen.    Suppofe 
<<  we  were  to  treait  a  pa&ge  to  tUs  e&<fi: :    «<  The* 
<^  river  Dantibe  rifes  in  a  moift  and  mountadnous 
<«  foil  in  the  heart  of  Germmy,  where,  winding  to 
<<  a&dfra^  it  waters  feveral  prindpaiiciea,  mitil  turn* 
<«  ing. into  Aufbia,and  leaving  the  walls  of  Vienna^ 
('  it  paffes  into  Hmigary  ;  there  with  a  vaft  flood, 
«<  augmented  by  the  Saave  and  the  Drave,  it  quits 
<^  Ghrifiendom,  and  rolling  tbfomgh  the  barbarous 
"  countries  whiclr  border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  by 
«  many  mouths  into  the  Bbck  8ea/'   In  this  defcrip^ 
<<  tiofl  many  things  are  mentioned ;  as  neountains, 
^*  rivers,  cities,  the  fea,  &c.    But  let  any  body  exam- 
<^  ine  himfelf,  and  toe  wiiethtf  he  has  had  imprelSed 
<^  on  his  imagination  anypi£hires  of  a  river,  moun- 
<«  tain,  watery  ibil^  Oernoany,  &c*  Indeed,  it  is  impof- 
^'fible^  in  the  rapidity  and  qinck  fucceffion  of  words 
^^^  in  converfation^  to  ha^e  ideas  both  of  the  found  of 
<^.  the^  word,  and  of  the  thing  reprefented  ;  befides, 
<<  fonoe'  words  expreflirig  real  effenoes,  are  fd  mixed 
<<  with  others  of  a  general  and  nominal  import  that 
<<  it  is  impra£^cable  to  jump  froin  fenfe  to  xhonght, 
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^  from  particulars  to  generals,  from  tlungs  to  words, 
^*  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ahfwer  the  purpofes  of  life  ; 
"  nor  is  it  neceflary  that  we  fliould.*' 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  do^hine,  Mr.  Burke 
refers  to  the  poetical  wm'ks  of  the  late  amiable  and' 
ingenious  Dr.  Blacklock.  "  Here^^  fitys  he,  "  is  a' 
poet^  doubt Uffs  as  much  affeSed  by  bis  awn  defer iptiansj 
as  any  that  reads  them  can  be  ;  and  yet  he  is  affeded  ' 
with  this  ftrong  enthufiafm,  by  things  of  which  he 
**  neither  has,  nor  can  poffiWy  have,  any  idea,  far- 
^  ther  than  that  of  a  bare  found  ;  and  why  may  not* 
**  thofe  who  read  his  works  be  affedled  in  the  fame 
^  manner  that  he  was,  with  as  little  of  any  real  ideas 
"  of  the  things  defcribed.'*  -  • 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  thefe 
paflages,  I  muft  obferve  in  general,  that  I  perfeftly  • 
agree  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  thinMng  that  a  very  great* 
proportion  of  the  words  which  we  habitually  em- 
ploy, have  no  6ffeft  to  "  raife  ideas  in  the  mind  ;" 
or  to  exercife  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagin-' 
ation.  My  notions  on  this  fubjed:  I  have  already 
fufficiently  explained  in  treaiting  of  Abftra&ion. 

I  agree  with  him  farther,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  words  which  are  ufed  in  poetry  and  eloquences- 
produce  very  powerful  effefts  on  the  mind,  by  exi 
citing  emotions  which  we  have  been  accujlx>med  to 
affociat^  with  particular  founds  ;  without  leading 
the  imagination  to  form  to  itfdf  any  pii9:ure^  or  rep- 
refentatibns  ;   axid  his  account,  of  the  manner  in 
which  fuch  words  operate,  appears  to  me  fatis&ftory* 
*'  Such  words  are  in  reality  but  mere  founds  ;    but 
"  they  are  founds,  which,  being  ^ufed  on  particular* 
**  occafioos,  wherein  we  receive  fome  good,  or  fuf** 
**  fer  fome  evil ;  or  fee  others  aflfeded  with  good  or* 
"evil;  Of  which  we  hear  applied  toother  inteceft-' 
^^  ing  things  or  events  \    and  beii^  appUed  in  fuch' 
•*  a  variety  of  cafes,  that  we  know  readily  by  habit' 
"  to  what  things  they  beilong,  they  produce  in  the- 
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^^  nHud,  whenever  they  are  afterwards  mentioned, 
*' efFcds  fimilar  to  thofq  of  their  occafions.  The 
'^  found.4  being  often  ufed  without  reference  to  any 
**  particular  occafion,  and  carrying  ftill  their  firft  ini- 
**  preifions,  they  at  laft  utterly  lofe  their  conneAioA 
^^  with  the  particular  occafions  that  gave  rife  to 
^'  them  ;  yet  the  found,  without  any  annexed  no« 
*V.tion,  continues  to  operate  as  before." 

Not withftanding,  however,  thefe  conceifiom,  I 
cannot  admit  that  it  is  in  this  way  poetry  produces 
its  principal  effeft.  Whence  is  it  that  general  and 
abftrad  exprefiions  are  fo  tame  and  lifelefs,  in  com- 
parifon  of  thofe  which  are  particular  and  figurative  ? 
Is  it  not  becaufe  the  former  do  not  give  any  exer*- 
dik  to  the  imagination,  like  the  latter  ?  Whence  the 
diftindlion,  acknowledged  by  all  critics,  ancient  and 
inodern,  between  that  charm  of  words  which  evapo- 
rates in  the  procefs  of  tranflation,  and  thofe  perma- 
nent beauties,  which  prefenting  to  the  mind  the  dif- 
tindnefs  of  a  pidure,  may  impart  pleafure  to  the 
moft  remote  regions  and  ages  ?  Is  it  not,  that  in  the 
one  caie,  the  Poet  addrefles  himfelf  to  afibciations 
which  are  local  and  temporary  ;  in  the  other,  to 
thofe  efiential  principles  of  human  nature,  from 
which  Poetry  ^nd  painting  derive  their  common  at- 
tractions ?  Hence,  among  the  varions  fpurces  of  the 
fublime,  the  peculiar  ftrefs  laid  by  Longinus  on 

what  he  calls  Vi/ionSy  (^0LrraL<ria.i^...^rait  a,  ?dyris,  vw!  ev&ot/o-/aKr- 
fAov  )utt  nroi^ovs  0><hfU¥  ^ok^s^  xai  vv  ov^/v  rwjf  roTs  uKOvova-tv,*' 

In  treating  of  abftraction  I  formerly  remarked, 
that  the  perfection  of  philofophical  ftyle  is  to  ap- 
proach as  nearly  as  poflible  to  that  fpecies  of  language 
we  employ  in  algebra,  and  to  exclude  every  expref- 
fion  which  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  attention  by 

♦  Dc  Sdblim.  §  xv.— Quas  q>otrra;mas  Graeci  vocant,  nos  sane 
Vtiiones  appdlaoius  $  per  quas  imagines  rerum  absentiiim  ita  re- 
praesentantur  anioiOy  ut  eas  cemere  oealis  aQ.prieesentes  habere  vi« 
dBamur*    Ottikct.  Imst*  Or&t.  yi«  2* 
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excUiag  the  imagpiMtioiiy  or  (9  M«6  t^  j^|lgte^llt 
|>jr  cafiul  affi3ciatioii$»    For  this  {HiFpofe  the  Phii<^- 
ppheff  ought  to  be  fpariQg  in  the  em^ym^ni  o£ 
figurative  words,  and  to  conyey  his  mtima  by  gen-  . 
«ral  terms  vhich  have  been  accumtely  d$fine4.    lb  j 

the  Orator,  on  the  other  han<}»  i^heii  he  m\Qxe^  to  ^ 
prevent  the  cool  exordfe'  pf  the  iinderftaQc}iiig>  It 
may,  on  the  &me  account,  be  frequenitly  ufed  to'de- 
ligbt  or  to  agitate  his  liearer$,  hy  biending  trith  his 
reafonings  the  illnfions  of  poetry,  or  the  in9gical  i^ 
fluence  of  founds  conteerated  by  popular  fj^eUpg^* 
A  regard  to  the  different  ends  thus  aimed  fit  in  phi- 
iofopbical  and  in  Rhetorical  comppfitioQ,  renders  the 
Ornaments  whidi  are  fo  becoming  in  the  one,  ineon- 
fiftent  with  good  taAe  and  good  fenfe;  wh^  adapti»d 
in  the  other. 

In  Poetry,  as  truth  and  hBs^  are  iptrodncedt  Mt 
for  the  purpofe  of  information,  but  to  convey  ploftr 
ffire  to  the  mind,  nothing  oSpnds  more,  than  thefe 
general  expr^ons  which  form  the  great  inftrument 
of  philofophical  reafoning.  The  original  ple^fures, 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recai  to  the  mindt 
are  all  derived  from  individual  objeds  (  and,  of  cQn^ 
iequence,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions,  which  it 
does  not  belong  to  my  prefect  fubjeifis  to  /^nume/*  - 
rate,)  the  more  particular,  and  the  n>ore  ^ppropriar 
ted  its  language  is,  the  greater  wiU  be  (he*  churm  it 
pofiefles. 

With  refped:  to  the  defcription  of  the  courfe  of  the 
Danube  already  quoted,  I  ihall  not  difpute  the  refult 
of  the  experiment  to  be  as  the  author  reprefants  it. 
That  words  may  often  be  applied  to  their  proper 
purpofes,  without  our  annexing  any  particular 
notions  to  them,  I  have  formerly  fliewn  at  great 
length ;  and  I  admit  tharthe  meaning  of  this  delcrip- 
tion  may  be  fo  underftood.  But  to  be  underftood, 
IS  not  the  fole  objed  of  the  poet ;  his  primary  objed 
is  to  pleaie )  and  the  pleafiire  which  he  conveys  will. 
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in  general  be  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the  beau- 
ty  and  UveKne6  of  the  images  which  he  fuggefts.  In 
the  cafe  of  a  poet  born  blind,  the  effeA  of  poetry 
muft  depend  on  other  caufes ;  but  whatever  opinion 
we  may  form  on  thi^  point,  it  appears  to  me  impof*- 
iible,  that  fuch  a  poet  ihould  receive,  even  from  his 
own  defcriptions,  the  fame  degree  of  pleafure  which 
they  may  convey  to  a  reader,  who  is  capable  of  con* 
ceiving  the  fcenes  which  are  defcribed.  Indeed  this 
inftance  which  Mr»  Burke  produces  in  fupport  of 
his  theory,  is  iufficient  of  itfelf  to  fhew,  that  the  the-^ 
ory  cannot  be  true  in  the  extent  in  which  it  is 
ftated. 

By  way  of  contrail  to  the  defcription  of  the  Dan« 
ube,  I  (hall  quote  a  ftanza  from  Gray,  which  a£Fords 
a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  two  different  effe^ 
p{  poetical  expreffion.  The  pleafure  conveyed  by 
the  two  laft  lines  refolves  almoft  entirely  into  Mn 
Burke's  principles  ;  but,  great  as  this  pleafure  is^ 
how  inconliderable  is  it  in  comparifon  of  that  arifing 
from  the  continued  and  varied  exercife  which  the 
preceding  lines  give  to  the  imagination  ? 

**  In  climes  beyond  the  sokr  rosd, 
*^  Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam, 
^  The  mase  has  broke  the  twilight,  gloom, 
*<  To  cheer  the  shiv'ring  natives*  dull  abode. 
<<  And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  shade, 
««  Of  Chili*s  bouhdle^  forests,  laid, 
**  She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  yonth  repeat, 
*<  In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 
**  Their  feather-cinctur'd  chiefs,  and  dusky  loveS| 
**  Her  track  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
**  Glory  pursue,  and  generous  shame, 
<<  Th'  unconqae^uble  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame.'* 

T  cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  eSed:  of  the 
fclemn  and  uniform  flow  of  the  verfe  in  this  exquif* 
ite  ftanza,  in  retarding  the  pronunciation  of  the 
leader  j  fo  as  to  arreft  bk  atlpit|on  to  every  fuccef* 

Hnh 
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five  picture,  till  it  has  time  to  produce  it^  proper 
impreifion.  More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rytnm 
arifes  from  this  circumftance,  than  is  commonly  im« 
agined. 

To  thofe  who  wifli  to  ftudy  the  theory  of  poetical 
expreffion,  no  author  in  our  language  affords  a  ricli- 
er  variety  of  illuftrations  than  the  poet  laft  quoted. 
His  merits,  in  many  other  refpefls,  are  great ;  but 
his  fkill  in  this  particular  is  more  peculiarly,  confpic- 
iious.  How  much  he  had  made  the  principles  of 
this  branch  of  his  art  an  objeft  of  ftudy,  appears 
from  his  letters  publiflied  by  Mr.  Mafon* 

I  have  fometimes  thought,  that,  in  the  laft  line  of 
the  following  paffage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  dif- 
erent  effefts  of  words  already  defcribed  j  the  eSeOc 
of  fome,  in  awakening  the  powers  of  Conception 
and  Imagination  ;  and  that  of  others^  in  exciting 
affodated  emotions :  ^ 

''  Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 
••  BrigUt-ey'd  Fancy  hoverbg  o'er, 
^  Scatters  from  her  pictur'd  am, 
^  Thonghts,  that  breathe,  and  ivords,  that  burn."- 


SECTION  III. 

ContinmiUn  of  the  fame  Subjeil.'^Relation  of  Jmagina^ 

tion  and  of  Tafie  to  Genius* 

FROM  the  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  Sec- 
tions, it  is  obvious,  in  what  manner  a  perfon  accuf- 
tomed  to  analyfe  and  combine  his  conceptions,  may 
acquire  an  idea  of  beauties  fuperior  to  any  which  he 
Bas  ieen  realifed.  It  may  alfo  be  eaiily  inferred^ 
that  a  habit  of  forming  fuch  intelledual  combinations^ 
and  of  remarking  their  efFefts  on  our  own  minds^ 
ttiuft  contribute  to  refine  and  to  exalt  the  Tafte^ 
to  a  degree  which  it  never  can  attain  in  thofe  meOf 
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who  ftudy  fo  improve  it  by  the  obfervation'  and< 
comparifon  of  external  objeds  only. 

A  cultivated  Tafte,  combined  with  a  creative  Im* 
agination,  conftitutes  -Genius  in  the  Fine  Arts« 
Without  tafte,  imagination  could  produce  only  a 
random  analyfis  and  combination  of  our  conceptions; 
and  without  imagination,  tafte  would  be  defiitute 
of  the  faculty  of  invention.  Thefe  two  ingredients 
of  genius  may  be  mixed  together  in  all  pofiible  pro- 
portions ;  and  where  either  is  poiTefled  in  a  degree 
remarkably  exceeding  what  falls  to  the  ordinary 
fliare  of  mankind,  it  may  compen&te  in  fome  meat 
ure  for  a  deficiency  in  the  other.  An  uncommonly 
corred  tafte,  with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not 
produce  works  which  excite  admiration,  produces 
at  leaft  nothing  which  can  offend.  An  uncommon 
fertility  of  imagination,  even  when  it  off'^nds^  excites 
our  wonder  by  its  creative  power ;  and  fliews  what 
it  could  have  performed,  had  its  exertions  been  gui" 
ded  by  a  more  perfe<9:  model. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  an  union  of  thefe  two 
powers  in  the  fame  mind  is  neceffary  for  the  pro- 
dudion  of  every  work  of  genius^  Tafte,  without 
imagination,  is,  in  fuch"  a  (icuation,  impoffible  ;  for^ 
as  there  are  no  monuments  of  antient  genius  on 
which  it  can  be  formed^  it  muft  be  the  relult  of  ex- 
periments, which  nothing  but  the  iniagination  of 
every  individual  can  enable  him  to  make.  Such  9 
tafte  muft  neceffarily  be  iniperfeft,  in  confequehce 
of  the  limited  experience  of  which  it  is  the  refult ; 
but,  without  imagination,  it  could  not  have  been  ac- 
quired even  in  this  imperfect  degree. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  Arts  the  cafe  comes  to  be 
altered.  The  produ&itms  of  genius  accumulate  to 
fuch  an  extent,  chat  tafte  may  be  formed  by  a  care- 
ful ftudy  of  the  works  of  others  ;  and  as  forriierly 
imagination  had  ferved  as  a  neceflary  foundation  for 
tafte,  ifo  tafte  begins  now  to  invade  the  province  oi 
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imagination.  The  combinations  which  the  latter 
faculty  has  been  employed  in  making,  during  a  long 
fucceffion  of  ages,  approach  to  infinity  ;  and  prefent 
fuch  ample  materials  to  a  judicious  .feledion,  that 
with  a  high  ftandard  of  excellence,  continually  pre? 
fent  to  the  thoughts,  induftry,  affifted  by  the  moft 
moderate  degree  of  imagination,  will,  in  time,  pro- 
duce  performances,  not  only  more  free  from  faults, 
'but  incomparably  more  powerful  in  their  effeds, 
than  the  moft  original  efforts  of  untutored  genius, 
which,  guided  by  an  uncultivated  tafte,  copies  after 
an  inferior  model  of  perfection.  What  Reynolds 
cbferves  of  Painting,  may  be  applied  to  all  the  other 
Fine  Arts  j  that,  '•  as  the  Painter,  by  bringing  togeth* 
*<  er  in  one  piece,  thofe  beauties,  which-are  difperfed 
<<  amongft  a  great  variety  of  individuals,  produces  a 
'*  ^ure  more  beautiful  than  can  be  found  in  nature  ; 
^  fo  that  artift  who  can  unite  in  himfelf  the  excel* 
^'  lencies  of  the  various  painters,  will  approach  neari 
**  er  to  perfe^ion  tba^»  any  of  his  mafters**** 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  ihe  Influence^  of  Imaginatkn  on  Hymm  Cbaraffer  and 

Happinefs. 

HITHERTO  we  have  confidered  the  power  of 
Imagination  chiefly  as  it  is  conneded  with  the  Fine 
Arts;  Biit  it  deferves  our  attention  ftill  more,  on 
account  of  its  e^tenfive  influence  on  human  charac- 
ter and  happincfs. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge^ 
are  entirely  occupied  with  the  objefts  of  their  pref- 
ent perceptions  :  and  the  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  the  inferior  orders  of  our  own  fpecies.     One 

*  p.  301. 
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•f  the  principal  effefts  which  a  liberal  education  pro- 
duces on  the  mind,  is  to  accufiom  us  to  withdraw 
our  attention  from  the  objefts  of  fenfe,  and  to  di- 
re6t  it,  at  pleafure,  to  thofe  intelleAual  combinations 
which  delight  the  imagination.  Even,  however,  a- 
mong  men  of  cultivated  underftandings,  this  faculty 
is  poffeffed  in  very  unequal  degrees  by  different  in- 
dividuals ;  and  thefe  differences  (whether  refulting 
from  original  conftitution  or  from  early  education) 
lay  the  foundation  of  fome  ftriking  varieties  in  hu- 
man charaden 

What  we  commonly  call  fenfibility,  depends,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  power  of  imagination.  Point 
out  to  two  men,  any  object:  of  companion  ; — z  man^ 
for  example,  reduced  by  misfortune  from  eafy  cir- 
cumfiances  to  indigence.  The  one  feels  merely  in 
proportion  to  what  he  perceives  by  his*  fenfes.  The 
other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  unfortunate  man 
to  his  dwelling,  and  partaken  with  him  and  his  fam- 
ily in  their  ddmeftic  difireffes.  He  liftens  to  their 
converfation,  while  they  recal  to  remembrance  (he 
flattering  prbfpefts  they  once  indulged  ;  the  circle  of 
friends  they  had  been  forced  to  leave  ;  the  liberal 
plans  of  education  which  were  begun  and  interrupt- 
ed ;  and  pi£hires  out  to  himfelf  all  the  various  re« 
fources  which  delicacy  and  pride  fuggeft,  to  conceal 
poverty  from  the  world.  As  he  proceeds  in  paint- 
ing, his  fenfibility  increafes,  and  he  weeps,  not  for 
what  he  fees,  but  for  what  he  imagines.  It  will  be 
£iid,  that  it  was  his  fenfibility  which  originally  rouf- 
ed  his  imagination ;  and  the  obfervation  is  undoubt- 
edly true  ;  but  it  is  equally  evident,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  increafes 
and  prolongs  his  fenfibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illui!:rated  in  the  Sentimental 
Journey  of  Sterner  While  engaged  in  a  train  of  re- 
fle£^ions  on  the  State  Prifons  in  France,  the  acciden- 
tal  fight  of  a  fiarling  in  a  cage  fuggefU  to  him  the 
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idea  of  a  captive  in  his  dungeon.  He  indulges  his 
imagination,  '*  and  looks  through  the  twilight  of  the 
**  grated  door  to  take  the  pifture/* 

*'  I  beheld,"  (^fays  he,)  "  his  body  half-wafled  a- 
^'  way  with  long  exped'ation  and  confinement,  and 
**  felt  what  kind  of  ficknefs  of  the  heart  it  is,  which 
**  arifes  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer, 
**  I  faw  him  pale  and  feverifli  j  in  thirty  years  the  1 

<^  weftern  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood  :  he 
^^  had  feen  no  fun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had 
**  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinfman  breathed  through 

**  his  lattice. His  children But  here  my  heart 

*^  began  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  an-^ 
**  other  part  of  the  portrait. 

"  He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  fartheft 
*'  corner  of  his  dungeon,  on  a  little  ftraw,  which 
**  was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed  :  a  little  calen- 
*^  der  of  fmall  fticks  was  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all 
^*  over  with  the  difmal  days  and  nights  he  had  pat 
**  fed  there  :— he  had  one  of  thefc  little  fticks  in  his 
**  hand  and  with  a  rufty  nail  he  was  etching  another 
*'  day  of  mifery^o  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened 
^*  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopelefs  eye 
**  towards  the  door,  then  caft  it  down — fhook  his 
**  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  aflBiiftion/' 

^The  foregoing  obfervations  may  account,  in  part, 
for  the  effe^  which  exhibitions  of  fidiiious  diftrefs 
produce  on  fome  perfons,  who  do  not  difcover  much 
fenfibility  to  the  diftreffes  of  real  life.  In  a  Novel, 
or  a  Tragedy,  the  pidlure  is  completely  finifhed  in  all 
its  parts ;  and  we  are  made  acquainted  not  only 
with  every  circumftahce  on  which  the  diftrefs  turns, 
but  with  the  fentiraents  and  feelings  of  every  char- 
adter  with  refped  to  his  fituation.  In  real  life  we 
fee,  in  general,  only  detached  fcenes  of  the  Tragedy ; 
and  the  imprefSon  is  flight,  •unlefe  imagination  fin- 
iihes  the  charaders,  and  fupplies  the  incidents  that 
»ewanting« 
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It  is  not  only  to  fcenes  of  diftrefs  that  imaginsu 
tion  increafes  our  fenfibility.  It  gives  us  adoub'- 
le  (hare  in  the  profperity  of  others,  and  enables  us, 
to  partake,  with  a  more  lively  interefi,  in  every  for** 
tunate  incident  that  occurs  either  to  individuals  or 
to  communities.  Even  from  the  produdions  of  the 
earth,  and  the  yiciffitudes  of  the  year,  it  carries  for- 
ward our  thoughts  to  the  enjoyments  they  bring 
to  the  fenfitive  creation,  and  by  ipterefling  our  be- 
nevolent affeftions  in  the  fcenes  we  behoM,  lends  a 
new  charm  to  the  beauties  of  nature* 

I  have  often  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  appa- 
rent coldnefs  and  felfiflmefs  of  mankind  may  be  tra- 
ced, in  a  great  meafure,  to  a  want  of  attention  and  a 
want  of  imagination.  In  the  cafe  of  misfortunes 
which  happen  to  ourfelves,  or  to  our  near  connec- 
tions, neither  of  thefe  powers  is  neceiTary  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  our  fituation ;  fo  that  we  feel,  of 
neceffity,  the  correfpondent  emotions.  But  without 
an  uncommon  degree  of  both,  it  is  impoilible  for 
any  man  to  comprehend  completely  the  fituation  of 
his  neighbor,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  a  great  part  of 
the  diftrefs  which  exifis  in  the  world.  If  we  feel 
therefore  more  for  ourfelves  than  for  others,  the  dif- 
ference is  to  be  afcribed,  at  lead  partly,  to  this  ;  that, 
in  the  former  cafe,  the  fads  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  feelings,  are  more  fully  before  us  than 
they  poffibly  can  be  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  prevent  mifapprehenfions  of  my  mean- 
ing, it  is  neceffary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  in  cafes  in 
Which  there  is  an  interference  between  our  own  in- 
terefl:  and  that  of  other  men,  to  give  a  certain  degree 
of  preference  to  ourfelves  ;  even  fuppofing  our 
neighbor's  fituatioA  to  be  as  completely  known  to  us 
as  our  own.  I  only  affirm,  that,  where  this  prefer- 
ence becomes  blameable  and  unjufi,  the  effeA  is  to 
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be  accounted  for  partly  in  the  way  I  nsentioned.^ 
One  ftriking  proof  of  this  is,  the  powerful  emotions 
which  may  be  occafionally  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  moft  callous,  when  the  attention  has  once  been 
fixed,  and  the  imagination  awakened,  by  eloquent 
and  circumftantial  and  pathetic  defcription, 

A  very  amiable  and  profound  moralift  in  the  ac« 
count  which  he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  fenfe 
of  juftice,  has,  I  think,  drawn  a  leis  pleaiing  pidure 
of  the  natural  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  than 
is  agreeable  to  truth.  "To  difturb,*'  (lays  he,) 
*'  the  happinefs  of  our  neighbor,  merely  becaufe  it 
"  ftands  in  the  way  of  our  own ;  to  take  from  him 
^<  what  is  of  real  ufe  to  him,  merely  becaufe  it  may  be 
^^  of  equal  or  of  more  ufe  to  us ;  or,  to  indulge,  in  this 
^  manner,  at  the  expence  of  other  people,  the  nat- 
"  ural  preference  which  every  man  has  for  his  own 
^'  happmefs  above  that  of  other  people,  is  what  no 
"  impartial  fpeftator  can  go  along  with.  Every  man 
^  is,  no  doubt,  firft  and  princip^y  recommended  tp 
^<  his  own  care  ;  and  as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of 
*'  himfelf  than  of  any  other  perfon,  it  is  fit  and  right 
**  that  it  ihould  be  fo.  Every  man,  therefore,  is 
**  much  more  deeply  interefted  in  whatever  imme- 
**  (^lately  concerns  himfelf,  than  in  what  concerns 
*'  any  other  man  :  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of  the 
**  death  of  another  perfon  with  whom  we  have  no 
*'  particular  connection,  will  give  us  lefe  concern, 
*«  will  fpoil  our  ftomach,  or  break  our  reft,  much 
*'  lefe  than  a  very  infignificant  difafter  which  has  be- 
*«  fallen  ourfelves.  But  though  the  ruin  of  our 
**  neighbor  may  afieft  us  much  lefs  than  a  very  fmall , 
**  misfortune  of  our  own,  we  muft  not  ruin  him  to 
*'  prevent  that  fmall  misfortune,  nor  even  to  pre- 

*  I  say  partly ;  for  habits  of  inattention  to  the  situation  of  oth- 
er men,  undoubtedly  presuppose  some  defect  in  the  social  afifee- 
tions. 
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**  vent  our  own  ruin.  We  rouft  here,  as  in  all  otli- 
**  er  cafes,  view  ourfelves  not  fo  much  according  to 
**  that  light  in  which  we  may  naturally  appear  to  our* 
"  felves,as  according  to  that  in  which  we  natjy rally  ap- 
"  pear  to  others.  Tho*  every  man  may,  according  to 
**  the  proverb,  be  the  whole  world  to  himfelf,  to  the 
*^  reft  of  mankind  he  is  a  moft  infignificant  part 
**  of  it.  Though  his  own  happinefs  may  be  of  more 
**  importance  to  him  than  that  of  all  the  world  be- 
fides,  t©  every  other  perfon  it  is  of  no  more  con- 
fequence  than  that  of  any  other  man*  Though  it 
may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual,*  in 
**  his  own  breaft,  naturally  prefers  himfelf  to  all  man- 
"  kind,  yet  he  dares  not  look  mankind  in  the  fac^, 
*^  and  avow  that,  he  ads  according  to  this  principle* 
*'  He  feels  that,  in  this  preference  they  can  never  go 
"  along  with  him,  and  that  how  natural  foever  it 
may  be  to  him,  it  muft  always  appear  excefEve 
*^  and  extravagant  to  them.  When  he  views  hUn- 
**  felf  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  confcious  that  oth- 
"  ers  will  view  him,  he  fees  that  to  them  he  is  but 
^  one  of  the  multitude,  in  no  refjpeft  better  than 
^*  any  other  in  it.  If  he  would  aft  fo  as  that  the 
impartial  fpeftator  may  enter  into  the  principles  of 
his  conduft,  which  is  what  of  all  things  he  has  the 
greateft  defire  to  do,  he  muft,  upon  this,  as  upon 
••^  alt  other  occafions,  humble  the  arrogance  of  his 
**  felf-lovfe,  and  bring  it  down  to  foniething  which 
**  other  men  can  go  along  with." 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  paflage  ;  and  that  a  prudential  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  might  teach  a  man  of  good 
fenfe,-  without  the  aid  of  more  amiable  motives,  to 
conceal  his  unreafonable  partialities  in  favor  of  him- 
felf, and  to  a6l  agreeably  to  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  fentiments  of  impartial  fpeftators.  But  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  fa£t  is  much  too  ftrongly 
ftated  with  refpeft  to  the  natural  partiality  ot  felf- 
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love,  fuppoling  the  fituation  of  our  neighbors  to  he 
as  completely  prefented  to  our  view,  as  our  own 
muft  of  necefSty  be.  When  the  Orator  wifhes  td 
combat  the  ielfifii  paflions  of  his  audience,  and  t0 
roufe  them  to  a  fenfe  of  what  they  owe  to  mankind; 
t^hat  mode'  of  perfuafion  does  nature  di^te  to  him  ? 
Is  it  to  remind  them  of  the  importance  of  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  the  neceffity,  in  order 
to  obtain  it,  of  accommodating  their  condu£b  to  the 
fentiments  <^  others,  rather  than  to  their  own  feel- 
ings ?  Such  confiderations  undoubtedly  might,  with 
ibme  men,  produce  a  certain  effe<% ;  and  might  lead 
them  to  aflume  the  appearance  of  virtue  ;  but  they 
would  never  excite  a  fentiment  of  indignation  at  the 
thought  of  injuftice,  or  a  fudden  and  involuntary 
burft  of  diilnterefted  afi^clion.  If  the  Orator  can 
only  fucceed  in  fixing  their  attention  to  fa&s,  and 
in  bringing  thefe  faAs  home  to  their  imagination  by 
the  power  of  his  eloquence,  he  has  completely  at- 
tained his  objed.  No  fooner  are  the  fads  appre- 
hended^ than  the*  benevolent  principles  of  our  na- 
ture difplay  themfelves  in  all  their  beauty.  The 
moft  cautious  and  timid  lofe,  for  a  moment,  all 
thought  of  themfelves,  and  defpifing  every  confider- 
ation  of  prudence  or  of  fafety,  become  wholly  en- 
groflfed  with  the  fortunes  of  others. 

Many  other  fads,  which  are  commonly  aUeged 
as  proofs  of  the  original  felfifimefs  of  mankind,  may 
be  explained,  in  part,  in  a  fimilar  way  ;  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  habits  of  inattention,  or  to  a  want  of 
imagination,  arifing,  probably,  from  fome  fault  in 
early  education. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  refpeft  to  the 
focial  principles,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  other  paf- 
fions^  excepting  thofe  which  take  their  rife  from  the 
body*  They  are  commonly  ftrong  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  and  vigor  of  the  imagination.  * 

It  is,  however,  extremely  curious,  that  when  an 
imagination^  which  is  naturally  phlegmatic^or  which> 
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like  thofe  of  the  vulgar,  has  little  adivity  &*oin  a 
want  of  culture,  is  fairly  roufed  by  the  defcriptions  of 
the  Orator  or  of  the  Poet,  it  is  more  apt  to  produce 
the  violence  of  enthufiaffni,  than  in  minds  <^  a  fupe* 
rior  order.  By  giving  this  faculty  occasional  ex« 
^rcife,  we  acquire  a  great  degree  of  command  over 
it*  As  we  can  withdraw  the  attention  at  pleafure 
from  obje<ds  of  fenfe,  and  tranfport  ourfelves  Into  a 
world  or  our  own,  fo  when  we  wifh  to  moderate 
our  enthufiafm,  we  can  <li{mifs  the  objeds  of  ima« 
g^nation^  and  return  to  our  ordinary  perceptions 
and  occupations.  But  in  a  mind  to  which  thefe  ia- 
telle£tual  vifions  are  iiot  famiUar,  and  which  bor- 
rows them  completely  from  the  genius  of  another, 
imagination^  when  once  excited,  becomes  perfe&ly 
ungovernable,  and  produces  fomething  like  a  tem- 
porary infanity.  Hence  the  wonderful  effeds  of 
popular  eloquence  on  the  lower  orders  ;  effeds 
which  are  much  more  remarkable,  than  what  it  ev^ 
produces  on  men  of  ^education. 


SECTION  V- 

Contimaticn  of  the  fame  Subjeil.'-^Inconveniences  refulu 
ingfrom  an  ill-regulaud  Imagination. 

IT  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Nature  that 
the  objefts  of  perception  flhiould  produce  much  ftron- 
ger  impreifions  on  the  miod  than  its  own  operations; 
And,  accordingly,  they  always  do  fo,  when  proper 
care  has  been  taken  in  early  life,  to  exercife  the  dif- 
ferent principles  of  our  confiitution.  But  it  is  pof- 
fible,  by  long  hibits  of  folitary  reflexion,  to  reverfe 
this  order  of  things,  and  tp  weaken  the  attention  to 
fenfible  objeds  to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  leave  the 
condud  almoft  wholly  under  the  influence  of  ima- 
gination.    Removed  to  a  diflance  from  fociety,  and 
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from  the  purfuits  of  life,  when  we  have  been  long 
accuftomed  to  converfe  with  our  own  thoughts,  and 
have  found  our  activity  gratified  by  intelledual  ex- 
ertions, which  afford  fcope  to  all  our  iK>wers  and  af- 
fedions,  without  expofing  us  to  the  inconveniences 
refulting  from  the  buftle  of  the  world,  we  are  apt  to 
contrad:  anilnnatural  predileftioq  for  meditation, and 
to  lofe  all  intereil  in  external  occurrences.  In  fuch 
a  iituation  too,  the  mind  gradually  lofes  that  com- 
nnmd  which  education,  when  properly  copdufted, 
gives  it  over  the  train  of  its  ideas  ;  till  at  length  the 
moft  extravagant  dreams  of  imagination  acquire  as 
powerful  an  influence  in  exciting  all  its  paffions,  as 
if  they  were  realities.  A  wild  and  mountainous 
country,  which  prefents  but  a  limited  variety  of  ob« 
jeds,  and  thefe  only  of  fuch  a  fort  as  '^  awake  to  fol- 
^  emn  thought,"  has  a  remarkable  effed  in  cherifh- 
ing  this  enthufiafm. 

When  fuch  diforders  of  the  imagination  have  been 
long  confirmed  by  habit,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be 
beyond  a  remedy  ;  but  in  their  inferior  degrees, 
much  may  be  expeded  from  our  own  efibrts  ;  in 
pz^ticular,  from  mingling  gradually  in  the  bufinefs 
and  amufements  of  the  wsrld ;  or,  if  we  have  fuffi* 
cient  force  of  mind  for  the  exertion,  from  refolutely 
plunging  into  thofe  a&ive  and  interefting  and  ha^- 
ar^ous  fcenes,  which,  by  compelling  us  to  attend  to 
external  circumfiances,  may  weaken  the  impreffions 
of  imagination,  and  ftrengthen  thofe  produced  by  re- 
alities. The  advice  of  the  poet,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  9-? 
qually  beautiful  and  jufi : 

*•  Go,  soft  enthusiast  I  >quit  the  cypress  groves; 
**  Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  meanings  tune 
*^  Your  sad  complaint.     Go,  seek  the  cheerful  haunts 
*'  Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  bustling  crowc} ; 
**  Lay  schemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wisb 
^«  Of  nobler  minds,  and  push' them  night  and  day. 
*^  Or  join  the  caravan  in  <^uest  of  scenes  ^ 
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**  New  to  your  eyes,  and  shifting  every  hoar, 

«  Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appenines. 

<<  Or,  more  adventurous,  rush  into  the  the  field 

*^  Where  war  grows  hot ;  and  raging  thiough  the  sky, 

**  The  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  madd'ning  soul ; 

<*  And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilsome  march, 

^^  Forget  all  softer  and  less  manly  cares."* 

The  difordered  ftate  of,  mind  to  which  thefe  ob* 
fervations  refer  is  the  more  interefting,  that  it  is 
chiefly  incident  to  men  of  uncommon  fenfibility  and 
genius.  It  has  been  ofteii  remarked,  that  there  is  a 
connexion  between  genius  and  melancholy  ;  and 
there  is  one  fenfe  of  the  word  melancholy^  in  which 
the  remark  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  a  fenfe  which  it 
niay  be  difficult  to  define,  but  in  which  it  implies 
nothing  either  gloomy  or  malevolent.!  This,  I 
think,  is  not  only  confirmed  by  fads,  but  may  be  in- 
ferred from  fome  principles  which  were  formerly 
ftated  on  the  fubjed  of  invention  }  for  as  the  dii^ 
pofition  now  alluded  to  has  a  tendency  to  retard 
the  current  of  thought,  and  to  colled  the  attention 
of  the  mind,  it  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  difcov- 
ery  of  thofe  profoimd  conclufions  which  refult  from 
an  accurate  examinatioh  of  the  lei&  obvious  relations 
among  our  ideas.  From  the  fame  principles  too, 
may  be  traced  fonie  of  the  effeds  which  fituation  and 
es^rly  education  produce  on  the  intelledual  charad- 
er.  Among  the  patives  of  wild  and  folitary  coun* 
tries  we  may  exped  to  meet  with  fublime  exertions 
of  poetical  imagination  and  of  philofophical  refearch ; 
while  thofe  men  whofe  attention  has  been  diffipated 
from  infancy  amidft  the  buftle  of  the  world,  and 
whofe  ciJijrrent  of  thought  has  be^n  trained  to  yield 

,  *  Armstrong. 

Aristot.  Problem,  sect,  xxx, 
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and  accommodate  itfelf,  every  moment,  to  tlie  rapid 
fucceffian  of  trifleg,  which  diverfify  fashionable  life, 
acquire,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  the  Intel-  ^ 

ledu;il  habits  which  are  favorable  to  gaiety,  vivaci- 
ty, and  wit. 

When  a  man,  under  the  habitual  Influence  of  a 
warm  imagination,  is  obliged  to  mingle  occaiionally 
in  the  fcenes  of  real  bufineis,  he  is  perpetually  in 
danger  of  being  mifled  by  his  oWn  enthufiafm.— 
What  we  call  good  fenfe  in  the  conduct  of  life^  con- 
fifts  chiefly  in  that  temper  of  mind  which  enables  its 
pofleffor  to  view,  at  all  times,  with  perfeft  coolnefs 
and  accuracy^  all  the  various  circumfliances  of  his  fitu- 
ation  ;  fo  that  each  of  them  may  produce  its  due 
impreffion  on  him,  without  any  exaggeration  arif- 
ing  from  his  own  peculiar  habits.  But  to  a  man  of 
an  ill-regulated  imagination,  external  circumftances 
onlyferve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own  thoughts,  and 
the  conduct  he  purfues  has,  in  general,  hx  lefs  ref- 
erence to  his  real  fitu  ation,  than  to  fonUe  imaginary 
one,  in  which  he  conceives  himfelf  to  be  placed  :  in 
confequenceof  which,  while  he  appears  to  himfelf  to 
be  ading  with  the  moft  perfe£):  wifdom  and  conflfl:- 
ency ,  he  may  frequently  exhibit  to  others  all  the 
appearances  of  folly.  Such,  pretty  nearly, ^ems  to 
be  the  idea  which  the  Author*  of  the  ^'  Reflections 
on  the  Chara<9:er  and  Writings  of  Rouffeau,"  has 
formed  of  that  extraordinary  man.  "  His  faculties," 
we  are  told,  "  were  flow  in  their  operation,  but  his 
*'  heart  was  ardent  :  it  was  in  coniequence  of  his 
*^  own  meditations,  that  he  became  impaifioned  :  h% 
**  dtfcovered  no  fudden  emotions,  but  aH  his  feelings 
*^  grew  upon  refledion.  It  has,  perhaps,  happened 
"  to  him  to  fall  in  love  gradually  with  a  wom«^n,by 
**  dwelling  on  the  idea  of  her  during  her  abfence, 
^'  Sometimes  he  would  part  with  you  witli  aU  his 
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^  former  affedions ;  but  if  an.expreffion  had  efcaped 
*^  you,  which  might  bear  an  unfavorable  confiruc- 
*'  tion,  he  would  recoHed  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate 
^*  it,  perhaps  dwell  upon  it  for  a  month,  and  con« 
<«  elude  by  a  total  breach  with  you.     Hence  it  was, 
'^  that  there  was  fcarce  a  poffibility  of  undeceiving 
^^  him  }  for  the  light  which  broke  in  upon  him  at 
^^  once  was  not  fumcient  to  efface  the  wrong  im- 
^  preffions  which  had  taken  place  fo  gradually  in  his^ 
mind.    It  was  extremely  difficult,  too,  to  contin- 
ue long  on  an  intimate  footing  with  him.    A  word, 
a  gefiure,  furnifbed  him  with  matter  of  profound 
meditation  :  he  connected  the  moft  trifling  cir- 
^  cumftances  like  fo  many  mathematical  propoiitions, 
*^  and  conceived  his  conclufions  to  be  fupported  by 
f^  the  evidence  of  demonftration»  I  believe/'  contin- 
ues this  ingenious  writer,  ^  that  imagination-  wa» 
^^  the  ftrongeft  of  his  faculties,  and  that  it  had  almoft 
<«  abforbed  all  the  reft.    He  dreamed  rather  than  ex- 
^  ified,  and  the  events  of  his  life  might  be  faid, 
^^  niore  properly,  to  have  paffed  in  his  mkid,  than 
^^  without  him  :  a  mode  of  being,  one  Ihould  have 
^^  thought,  that  ought  to  have  fecured  him  from 
^*  diftruft,  as  it  prevented  him  from  obfervation  ^ 
**  but  the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  at- 
**  tempting  to  obferve ;  it  only  rendered  his  obfer- 
*^  vations  erroneous      That  his  foul  was  tender,  no 
^*  one  can  doubt,  after  having  read  hb  works  y  but 
^  his  imagination  fometimes  interpofed  between  his 
**  affections,  and  deflroyed  their  influence  :  he  ap- 
•*  peared  fometimes  void  of  fenfibility  ;  but  it  was 
**  becaufe  he  did  not  perceive  objefts  fuch  as  they 
**  were.      Had  he   feen  them  with  our  eyes,  his 
♦*  heart  would  have  been  more  affeded  than  ours.*' 
In  this  very  ftriking  delcription  we  fee  the  melan* 
choly  picture  of  fenfibility   and  genius  approacbing^ 
to  infanity.     It  is  a  cafe,  probably,  that  but  rarely 
occurs,  in  tlie  extent  hei:e  defcribed  :  but^  I  believe^ 
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there  is  (lo  man  who  has  lived  much  in  the  worlds 
who  will  not  trace  many  refembling  features  to  it, 
in  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintances  :  perhaps  there 
are  few,  who  have  not  been  occafionally  confcious 
of  fome  refembiance  to  it  in  themfelves. 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add,  that  by  an  ex- 
ceffive  indulgence  in  the  pleafures  of  imagination ^ 
the  tafte  may  acquire  a  faftidious  refinement  unfuit- 
able  te  the  prefent  fituation  of  human  nature  ;  and 
thofe  intelle^ual  and  moral  habits,  which  ought  to 
be  formed  by  adual  experience  of  the  world,  may 
be  gradually  fo  accommodated  to  the  dreams  of  po* 
etry  and  romance,  as  to  difqualify  us  for  the  fcenes 
in  which  we  are  defiined  to  ad.  Such  a  diftemper«- 
ed  ftate  of  the  mind  is  an  endles  foufce  of  error  ^ 
more  particularly  when  we  are  placed  in  thofe  crit- 
ical fituations,  in  which  our  condud  determines  our 
future  happineis  or  mifery ;  and  which,  on  account 
of  this  extenfive  influence  on  human  life,  form  the 
principal  ground-work  of  fictitious  compofitiom  The 
eSeSt  of  novels,  in  mifleading  the  paffions  of  youth, 
with  refped  to  the  moft  interefting  and  important 
of  dil  relations,  is  one  of  the  many  inftances  of  the  in- 
conveniences refulting  from  an  ill- regulated  imagin- 
ation. 

The  paffion  of  love  has*  been,  in  every  age,  the 
favorite  fubjeft  of.  the  poets,  and  has  given  birth  to 
the  finefi  produdions  of  human  genius.  Thefe  are 
the  natural  delight  of  the  yoiing  and  fufceptible,  long 
before  the  influence  of  the  pafiions  is  felt ;  and  from 
thefe  a  romantic  mind  forms  to  itfelf  an  ideal  model 
of  beauty  and  perfeftion,  and  becomes  enamoured 
with  its  own  creation.  On  a  heart  which  has  been 
long  accuftomed  to  be  thus  warmed  by  the  imagin- 
ation, the  excellencies  of  real  characters  make  but  a 
flight  imprefiion :  and,  accordingly,  it  will  be  found, 
that  men  of  a  romantic  turii,  unlefs  when  under  the 
influence  of  violent  pafllons,  are  feldom  attached  to 
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a  particular  objed*  Where,  indeed,  fuch  a  turn  is 
united  with  a  warmth  of  temperament,  the  efFefts 
are  different ;  but  they  ar€  equally  fatal  to  happinefs* 
As  the  diflinftions  which  exift  among  real  characters 
are  confounded  by  falfe  and  exaggerated  conceptioris 
of  ideal  perfeAion,  the  choice  is  direfted  to  fome  ob* 
jeft  by  caprice  and  accident ;  a  flight  refemblance  is 
miftaken  for  an  exaA  coincidence  ;  and  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  poet  and  novelifl:  are  applied  literally 
to  an  individual,  who  perhaps  falls  ihort  of  the  com-^ 
mon  ftandard  of  excellence.  •*  I  am  certain,"  fays 
the  Author  laft  quoted,  in  her  account  of  the  char- 
after  of  Rouffeau,  "  that  he  never  formed  an  attach- 
**  ment  which  was  not  founded  on  caprice.  It  wa^ 
*'  illufions  alone  that  could  captivate  his  paflions ; 
**  and  it  was  neceffary  for  him  always  to  accotnplifh 
^*  his  miilrefe  from  his  own  fancy •.  I  am  certain  al- 
**  fo,*'  Ihe  adds,  **  that  the  woman  whom  he  loved 
^'  the  moft,  and  perhaps  the  only  woman  whom  he 
*'  loved  conftantly,  was  his  own  Julie/* 

In  the  cafe  of  this  particular  pailion,  the  effeds  of 
a  romantic  imagination  are  obvious  to  the  moft  care- 
lefs  obferver  ;  and  they  have  often  led  moralifis  to 
regret,  that  a  temper  of  mind  fo  dangerous  to  hap* 
pinefs  (hould  have  received  fo  much  encouragement 
from  fome  writers  of  our  own  age,  who  might  have 
employed  their  genius  to  better  purpofes.  Tbefe, 
"however,  are  not  the  only  effefts  which  fuch  habits 
of  ft  udy  have  on  the  charafter.  Some  others^  which 
are  not  fo  apparent  at  firft  view,  have  a  tendency, 
not  only  to  miflead  us  where  our  own  happinels  is 
at  ftake,  but  to  defeat  the  operation  of  thofe  adive 
principles  which  were  intended  to  unite  us  to  ibcie- 
ty.  The  manner  in  which  imagination  influences  the 
mind,  in  the  inftances  which  I  allude  to  at  prefent, 
is  curious,  and  deferves  a  fnore  particular  explana- 
Cion.  ' 
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I  fliall  have  occafion  afterwards  to  (hew,*  in  treats 
ing  of  our  moral  powers,  that  experience  diminifh- 
es  the  influence  of  pailive  impreflions  on  the  mind, 
but  (Irengthens  our  aftive  principles.  A  courfe  of 
debauchery  deadens  the  fenfe  of  pleafure,  but  increa* 
fes  the  defire  of  gratification.  An  immoderate  ufe 
of  ftrong  liquors  deflroys  the  fenfibility  of  the  palate, 
but  ftrengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  en« 
joyments  we  derive  from  any  favourite  purfuil  grad- 
ually decay  as  we  advance  in  years  :  aind  yet  we 
continue  to  profecute  our  favorite  purfuits  with  in- 
creafing  fleadinefs  and  vigor. 

On  thefe  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  founded  our 
capacity  of  moral  improvement.  In  proportion  a3 
we  are  accuftomed  to  obey  our  fenfe  of  duty,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  temptations  to  vice  is  diminiihed  \ 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous  con* 
da&.  is  confirmed.  How  many  paflive  imprefiions^ 
JFor  inftance,  muft  be  overcotne,  before  the  virtue  of 
beneficence  can  exert  itfelf  uniformly  and  habitually  ! 
How  many  circumfl:ances  are  there  in  the  diftrefles 
of  others,  which  have  a  tendency  to  alienate  our 
hearts  from  them,  and  which  prompt  us  to  withdraw 
from  the  fight  of  the  miferable  !  The  impreflions  we 
receive  from  thefe,  are  unfavorable  to  virtue :  their 
force,  however,  every  day  diminifhes,  and  it  may 
perhaps,  by  perfeverance,  be  wholly  deflroyed*  It 
is  thus  that  the  character  of  the  beneficent  man  is 
formed.  The  paflive  impreflions  which  he  felt  ori« 
ginally,  and  which  counterafted  his  fenfe  of  duty, 
nave  loft  their  influence,  and  a  habit  of  beneficence 
is  become  part  of  his  nature. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  reafoning  may,  in  part, 
be  retorted  ;  for  among  thofe  paflive  impreflions, 
which  are  weakened  by  repetition,  there  are  fome 

*  The  following  reasoning  was  suggested  to  me  by*  a  passage  in 
Butler's  Analogy,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Note  [U}  at  the 
end  of  the  vokm^* 
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which  have  a  beneficial  tendency.    The  uneafipefs, 
in  particular,  which  the  fight  of  diftrefs  occafions^  k 
a  ilrong  incentive  to  ads  of  humanity  ;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  is  leffened  by  expeifience.     This 
might  naturally  lead  us  to  expe(£t:,  that  the  young 
and  unpradifed  would  be  more  difpofed  to  perform 
beneficent  actions,  than  thofe  who  are  advanced  ii| 
life,  and  who  have  been  familiar  with  fcenes  of  mif- 
ery.     And,  in  truth,  the  faft  would  be  fo,  were  it 
not  that  the  eSeA  of  cuftom  on  this  paiEve  impref- 
fion  is  counterafted  by  its  eflfeft  on  others  ;    and, 
above  all,  by  its  influence  in  ftrengthening  the  a£live 
habit  of  beneficence.     An  old  and  experienced  phy* 
iician  is  lefs  afieded  by  the  fight  of  bodily  pain,  than 
a  younger  praditioner  ;  but  he  has  acquired  a  more 
confirmed  habit  of  afiifting  the  fick  and  helplefs,  and 
would  offer  greater  violence  to  his  nature,  if  he 
Jhould  withhold  from  them  any  relief  that  he  has  in 
his  power  to  beftow.     In  this  cafe,  we  fee  a  beauti- 
ful provifion  made  for  our  moral  improvement,  a3 
the  effefts  of  experience  on  one  part  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  are  made  to  counterad  its  effefts  on  another. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  it 
will  follow,  that  habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  form- 
ed in  retirement,  but  by^  mingling  in  the  fcenes  of 
'  adive  life,  and  that  an  habitual  attention  to  exhibi- 
tions of  fi£litious  diftrefe,  is  not  merely  ufelefs  to  the 
charafter,  but  pofitiyely  hurtful. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  difputed^  that  the  frequent 
perufal  of  pathetic  compofitions  diminifhes  the  unea- 
finefe  which  they  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite.  A 
perfon  who  indulges  habitually  in  fuch  ftudies,  may 
feel  a  growing  defire  of  his  ufual  gratification,  but 
be  is  every  day  lefe  and  lefs  afFefted  by  the  fcenes 
which  are  presented  to  him.  I  believe  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  find  an  ador  long  hackneyed  on  the  ftage, 
.who  is  capable  of  being  completely  interefl;ed  by  the 
diftrefles  of  a  tragedy.    The  e$ed:  of  fiich  compofi* 
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tions  and  reprefentations,  in  rendering  the  mind 
callous  to  a^al  diftrefs,  is  fiill  greater  ;  for  as  the 
imagination  of  the  Poet  almoft  always  carries  him 
beyond  truth  and  nature,  a  familiarity  with  the  tra- 
gic  fcenes  which  he  exhibits,  can  hardly  fail  to  dead^ 
en  the  impreffion  produced  by  the  comparatively 
trifling  fufferings  which  the  ordinary  courfe  of  hu* 
man  affairs  prefents  to  us.  In  real  life,  a  provifion  i^ 
made  for  this  gradual  decay  of  fenfibility,  by  the 
proportional  decay  of  other  pafEve  impreffions, 
which  have  an  oppofite  tendency,  and  by  the  addi- 
tional force  which  our  aftive  habits  are  daily  acquir- 
ing. Exhibitions  of  fiditious  diftrefs  while  they 
produce  the  former  change  on  the  character,  have 
no  influence  in  producing  the  latter  :  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  tend  to  ftrengthen  thofe  paflive  iinpre^ons 
which  counterad  beneficence.  1  he  Icenes  into  which 
the  Novelift  introduces  us  are,  in  general,  perfectly 
unlike  thofe  which  occur  in  the  world.  As  his  ob- 
jeft  is  to  pleafe,  he  removes  from  his  deicriptions 
evexy  circumftance  which  is  difgufting,  and  prefentSi 
us  with  hiftories  of  elegant  and  dignified  diftrefs.  It 
is  not  fuch  fcenes  that  human  life  exhibits.  We 
have  to  aft,  not  with  refined  and  'elevated  charac- 
ters, but  with  the  mean,  the  illiterate,  the  vulgar, 

•    and  the  profligate.     The  perufal  of  fiditious  hiftory 
has  a  tendency  to  increafe  that  difguft  which  we  na-' 
turally  feel  at  the  concomitants  of  diftrefs,  and  to 

^  cqltivate  a  falfe  refinement  of  tafte,  inconfiftent  with 
our  condition  as  members  of  fociety.  Nay,  it  is 
poflible  for  this  refinement  to  be  carried  fo  far,  as 
to  withi'raw  a  man  from  the  duties  of  life,  and  even 
from  the  fight  of  thofe  diftrefles  which  he  might  al- 
leviate. And,  accord^ingly,  many  are  to  be  found, 
who,  if  the  fituations  of  romance  were  realifed, 
would  not  fail  to  difplay  the  virtues  of  their  favorite 
charafters,  whofe  fenfe  of  duty  is  not  fufficiently 
flrong  to  engage  them  in  the  bumble  and  private 
fcenes  of  human  mifery,* 
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To  thefe  effefts  of  fi^Htious  hiftory  ve  may  add, 
that  it  gives  no  exercife  to  our  aftive  habits.  In  re- 
al  life,  we  proceed  from  the  paffive  impreffion  tfi 
thofe  exertions  which  it  was  intended  to  produce. 
In  the  contemplation  of  imaginary  fufierings,  we  ^uyp 
ihort  at  the  impreffijn,  and  whatever  benevolent 
difpofitions  we  may  feel,  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
carrying  them  into  adion. 

From  thefe  reafonings  it  appears,  that  an  habitual 
attention  to  exhibitions  of  fiditious  difirefs,  is  in  ev« 
ery  view  calculated  to  check  our  moral  improvement* 
It  diminifhes  that  uneafinefs  which  we  feel  at  the 
fight  of  diftrefs,  and  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  it. 
It  ftrengthens  that  difguft  which  the  loathfome  con* 
comitants  of  diftrefs  excite  in  the  mind,  and  which 
.prompts  us  to  avoid  the  fight  of  mifery  ;  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  has  no  tendency  to  confirm  thofe 
habits  of  aAive  beneficence,  without  which,  the  beft 
difpofitions  are  ufetefs.  I  vould  not,  however,  be 
underftood  to  difipprove  entirely  of  fictitious  narra- 
tives, or  of  pathetic  compofitions.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  thar  the  perufal  of  them  may  be  attended 
with  advantage,  when  the  effefts  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  correfted  by  habits  of  real  bufinefs.  They 
foothe  the  mind  when  ruffled  by  the  rude  inter- 
courfe  of  fociety,  and  flealing  the  attention  infenfibly 
from  our  own  cares,  fubftitute,  inftead  ofdifcont^t 
and  difirefs,  a  tender  and  pleafing  melancholy.  By 
f&xhibitions  of  characters  a  little  elevated  above  the 
common  ftandard,  they  have  a  tendency  to  cultivate 
the  tafle  in  life ;  to  quicken  our  difgufl  ^t  what  is 
mean  or  offfenfive,  and  to  form  the  mind  infenfibly 
to  elegance  and  dignity.  Their  tendency  to  culti- 
vate the  powers  of  moral  perception  has  never  been 
difputed ;  and  when  the  influence  of  fuch  percep- 
jtions  is  powerfully  felt,  and  is  united  with  an  active 
\pnd  manly  temper,  they  render  the  charafter  not 
only  more  amiable,  but  more  happy  in  itfelf,  and 
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more  ufeful  to  others ;  for  although  a  re^tude  of 
judgment  with  refped  to  condud,  and  ftrong  mor* 
al  feelings,  do,,  by  no  means,  alone  confiitute  vir« 
tue  ;  yet  they  are  frequently  necefiary  to  dired  our 
behavior  in  the  more  critical  (ituations  of  life  ;  and 
they  increaie  the  intereft  we  take  in  the  general 
prdTperity  of  virtue  in  the  world.  I  believe,  like* 
wife,  that  by  means  of  fiftitious  hiftory,  difplays  of 
ch^rader  may  be  moft  fuccefsfuUy  given,  and  the 
various  weaknefles  of  the  heart  expoied.  I  only 
ipeant  to  infinuate,  that  a  tafte  for  them  may  be  car* 
ried  too  far ;  that  the  fenfibility  which  terminates 
la  imagination,  is  but  a  refined  and  ielfiih  luxury  ; 
and  that  nothing  can  effedualiy  advance  our  moral 
improvement,  but  an  attention  to  the  adive  dutiea 
which  belong  to  our  ftations. 


SECTION  VI. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subjeil.^^^Imforiant  Ufes  to  wbicb 
this  Power  of  Imagination  is  fubfervknt. 

THE  faculty  of  Imagination  is  the  great  fpring  of 
human  adiyity,  and  the  principal  fource  of  human 
improvement.  As  it  delights  in  prefenting  to  the 
mind  fcenes  and  charaders  more  perfed  than  thofe 
which  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  prevents  us  from 
ever  being  completely  fatisfied  with  our  prefent  con^ 
ditioB,  or  with  our  paft  attainments,  and  engages  us 
continually  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  untried  enjoyment, 
or  of  fome  ideal  excellence.  Hence  the  ardor  of  the 
f^lfiih  to  better  their  fortunes,  and  to  add  to  their 
perfonal  accompliffiments ;  and  hence  the  zeal  of  the 
Patriot  and  the  Philofopher  to  advance  the  virtue 
and  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race.  Deftroy  this 
faculty,  and  the  condition  of  nian  will  become  as 
ftationary  »s  that  of  the  brutes. 


1 
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When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  excellence 
which  imagination  has  formed,  are  greatly  raifed  2l^ 
bove  the  ordinary  ftandard,  they  intereft  the  paffions 
too  deeply  to  leave  us  at  all  times  the  cool  exercife 
of  reafon,  and  produce  that  ftate  of  the  mitid  which 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Enthuliafm }  a 
temper  which  is  one  t>f  the  moft  fruitful  fobrces  of 
error  and  difappointment ;  but  which  is  a  fource,  at 
the  fame  time,  of  heroic  aftidns  and  of  exalted  char^ 
2iAers.  To  the  ei^ggerated  conceptions  of  elo- 
quence which  perpetually  revolved  in  the  mind  of 
Cicero ;  to  that  idea  which  haunted  his  thoughts  of 
aliqmd  immenfum  infinitumque  ;  we  are  indebted  for 
fbme  of  the  mofi  iplendid  difplays  of  human  genius : 
and  it  is  probable  that  fomething  of  the  fame  kind 
has  been  felt  by  every  man  who  has  rifen  much  a« 
bove  the  level  of  humanity,  either  in  fpeculation  or 
in  action.  It  is  happy  for  the  individual,  when  thefe 
enthufiaftic  defires  are  direded  to  events  Which  do 
not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry  takes  rife,  in  part,  from  that  diflatisfadion 
which  the  objeds  of  imagination  infpire  us  with,  for 
the  fcenes,  the  events,  and  the  chara^ers,  with  which 
our  fenfes  are  converfant.  Tired  and  difgufted 
with  this  world  of  imperfedion,  we  delight  to  efcape 
to  another  of  the  poet's  creation,  where  the  charms 
of  nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  wherp  fources 
of  enjoyment  are  opened  to  us,  fuited  to  the  vaft  ca- 
pacities of  the  human  mind.  On  this  natural  love 
of  poetical  fiction.  Lord  Bacon  has  founded  a  very 
ingenious  argument  for  the  foul's  immortality  ;  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  moft  important  purpofes  to  which 
it  is  fubfervient,  is  to  elevate  the  mind  above  the 
purfuits  of  our  prefent  condition,  and  to  direA  the 
views  to  higher  objeds.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
rendered  lubfervient  alfo,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
the  improvement  and  bappinels  of  mankind,  by  the 
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tendency  which  it  has  to  accelerate  the  {Hrogreis  ol 
fodety* 

As  the  pi&ures  which  the  Poet  prefents  to  us  are 
never  (even  in  works  of  pure  defcription)  faithful  * 
copies  nrom  nature,  but  are  always  tneant  to  be  im- 
provements on  the  original  ihe  a^ords,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  muft  have  ibxne  eSe&,  in  refining 
and  exalting  our  tafte,  both  with  refped:  to  materi- 
al beauty,  and  to  the  obje6b  of  our  purfuit  in  life*, 
It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  works  of  our  defcrip-* 
tive  poets  have  contributed  to  difiufe  that  tafle  for 
piAurefque  beauty,  which  is  fo  prevalent  in  £ng<^ 
Und,  and  to  recal  the  public  admiration  from  the  fan- 
taftic  decorations  ot  art,  to  the  more  powerful  and 
permanent  charms  of  cultivated  nature  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  the  firft  ardours  of  many  an  iliuftrious 
charader  have  been  kindled  by  the  compofitioos  of 
Homer  ajid  VkgiU  It  is  difficult  to  fay  to  what  a 
degree,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fociety,  the  rude 
compofitions  of  the  bard  and  the  minfirel  may  have 
been  inftrumental  in  humanizing  the  minds  of  fav- 
age  warriors,  and  in  accelerating  the  growth  of  cuU 
tivated  manners.  Among  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  Celts  we  know  that  this  order  of  men  was  held 
in  very  peculiar  veneration.;  and,  accordingly,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  monuments  which  remain 
of  thefe  i^ations,  that  they  were  diftinguilhed  by  a 
delicacy  in  the  paflion  of  love,  and  by  a  humanity 
and  generofity  to  the  vanquiflied  in  war,  which  fel- 
dom  appear  among  barbarous  tribes;  and  with 
which  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  conceive  how  men  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety  could  have  been  infpired,  but 
by  a  feparate  clafs  of  individuals  in  the  community, 
who  devoted  themfelves  to  the  pacific  profeflion  of 
poetry,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  that  creative  pow- 
er of  the  mind,  which  anticipates  the  courfe  of  hu- 
man affairs  ;  and  prefents,  in  prophetic  vifion,  to 
the  poet  and  the  philofopher,  the  bleffings  which 
accompany  the  progress  of  reafon  and  refinement. 


' 


l^ot  muft  we  omit  to  mention  Uie  important  ef«^ 
faSs  of  ImagiDation  in  multiplying  the  fonrces  c^; 
innocent  enjoyment,  beyond  what  this  limited  fc^nO: 
afibrdsi.  Not  to  infift  on  the  nobler  efforts  of  gen^ 
ius,  which  have  rendered  this  part  of  o^r  conilitu-, 
tion  fmbfervient  to  moral  improvement ;  how  much! 
has  the  fphere  of  ou^  happinefs  been  extended  by; 
thofe  agreeable  fiftions  which  introduce  us  to  ^new 
worlds,  and  make  us  acquainted  with  new  orders  of 
being  I  What  a  f^nd  of  amufement,  through  life,  i|: 
prepared  fcH*  one  who  reads,  in  his  childhood^  the 
fables  of  ancient  Greece !  They  dwell  habitually  c^ 
the  memory,  and  are  ready,  at  all  tiines,  jto  fiU  u^ 
the  intervals  of  bufineis,  or  of  ferious  refleclion  f, 
$iid  in  his  hours  of  rural  retirecnent  and  leifure,  th^y; 
warm  Hs  mind  with  the  fire  of  ancient  genius,  anqi 
animate  every  fcene  he  enters,  with  the  offspring  pf 
claffical  fancy. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  painting  future  {caries 
that  Imaginntion  loves  to  indi^lge  herfelf,  and  beF 
precede  dreams  are  almoft  alw9,ys  favorable  to  haj>^ 
piiie(s.  By  ^  erroneous  educ?ition,  indeed,  it  is 
poflible  to  render  this  faculty  an'infirument  of  con« 
fiant  and  of  exquifite  distreis ;  but  in  fuch  cafes 
^abftrading  from  the  influence  of  a  c(Hiftitutional  mel*' 
ancholy)  the  diftreffes  of  a  gloomy  ima^nation  ar^^ 
to  be  afcribed  not  to  nature,  but  to  the  force  of  early 
impreflions^ 

The  common  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  is, 
(fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence,) 
to  think  favorably  of  the  future  j  to  over-value  the 
chances  of  poffible  good,  and  to  unde«-rate  the  rif^ 
of  po£Gble  evil ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  fome  fortunate 
individuals,  this  difpofition  remains  after  a  thou- 
fand  difapppintments*  To  what  this  bias  of  our  na- 
ture is  owing,  it  is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire  : 
the  fa^  is  certain,  and  it  is  an  important  one  to  our 
happinefs.    It  fupports  us  under  the  real  diflrefles 
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of  life,  and  cheers  and  animates  all  our  labors  :  and 
although  it  is  fometimes  apt  to  produce,  in  a  weak 
and  indolent  mind,  thofe  deceitful  fuggeftions  of 
ambition  and  vanity,  which  lead  us  to  facrifice  the 
duties  and  the  comforts  of  the  prefent  moment,  to  i 

romantic  hopes  and  expe6hitions ;  yet  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, when  connected  with  habits  of  adivity^ 
and  regulated  by  a  folid  judgment,  to  have  a  favor- 
able effect  on  the  charader,  by  infpiring  that  ardor 
and  enthufiafm  which  both  prompt  to  great  enter- 
prifes,  and  are  necefiary  to  enfure  their  fucceis. 
When  iuch  a  temper  is  united  (as  it  commonly  is) 
vnth  pleafing  notions,  concerning  the  order  of  the 
univerfc,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  condition 
and  the  profpeAs  of  man,  it  places  our  happine&,  in 
a  great  meafure,  beyond  the  power  (^  fortune* 
'    While  it  adds  a  double  relifli  to  every  enjoyment,  it 
blunts  the  edge  of  all  our  fuffering^ ;  ;ind  even  wheft 
human  life  prefents  to  as  no  ol^ed  on  wMch  our 
hopes  can  reft,  it  invites  the  imagination  beyond  the 
dark  and  troubled  hori^cm  which  terminates  all  oup 
earthly  profpeds,  to  wander  unconfined  in  the  re- 
gions of  futurity.    A  man  of  benevolence,  whofe 
mind  is  enlarged  by  Philcfophy,  will  indulge  the 
iame  agreeable  anticipations  with  refpeA  to  fbciety ; 
will  view  all  the  different  improvements  in  arts,  in 
comtmerce,  and  in  the  fciences,  as  co-operating  to 
promote  the  union,  the  happine^,  and  the  virtue  of 
mankind  ;  and,  amidft  the  political  diforders  refult- 
ing  from  the  prejudices  and  follies  of  his  own  times, 
will  look  forward  with  tranfport,  to  the  bleffings 
which  are  referved  for  pofterity  in  a  more  enlight- 
ened j»g;e. 
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NOTE  [A,]  page  13. 

I  AM  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage, in  illustration  of  a  doctrine,  against  which  I  do  not 
conceive  it  possible  to  urge  any  thing,  but  the  authority  of 
some  illustrious  names* 

**  Poisque  ^existence  des  corps  n'est  pour  nous  que  la 
^^  permanence  s  d'etres  dont  les  propriet£s  r6pondent  a  un 
^  certain  ordre  de  nos  sensations,  il  en  r^sulce  qu^elle  n'a 
^  rien  de  plus  certain  que  .celle  d'autres  etres  qui  se  mani- 
^^  festent  egalemeat  par  leurs  effets  sur  nous  ;  8c  puisque 
^  nos  observations  sur  nos  propres  facult^s,  confirmees  par 
^  celtes  que  nous  faisons  sur  les  etres  pensants  qui  animent 
*^  aussi  des  corps,  ne  nous  montrent  aucune  analogie  entre 
**  Petre  qui  sent  ou  qui  pense  fie  Tetre  qui  nous  offre  le  phe- 
**  nomene  de  T^tendue  ou  de  I'imp^Q^trabilitie,  il  n^  a  au- 
^^  cune  raison  de  croire  ces  etres  de  la  meme  nature.  Ainsi 
**  la  spiritualite  de  I'ame  n'est  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  be- 
^  soin  de  preuves,  mais  le  r6sultat  simple  &  naturel  l*une 
f*  analyse  exacte  de  nos  id^es,  &  de  nos  facultes." 

Vie  de  M.  Tvvlgot  far  M*  Conpor€£T. 

De9  Cartes  was  the  first  philosopher  who  stated,  in  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  maimer,  the  distinction  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  who  pointed  out  the  proper  plan  for  studying 
the  intellectual  phenomena.  It  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
his  precise  ideas  with  respect  to  this  distinction,  that  we 
may  remark,  in  sdl  his  metaphysical  writings,  a  perspicuity 
^hich  is  not  observable  in  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Dr.  Reid  has  remarked,  that  although  Des  Cartes  infers 
^e  existence  of  npiind,  from  the^  operations  of  which  we  are 
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conscioaty  yet  he  oould  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  Bod«n 
of  an  unknown  substance,  or  substratum,  to  which  these  op» 
erations  belonged.  And  it  was  on  this  account,  he  conjec- 
tures, that  he  made  the  eaaence  of  the  soul  to  tronsist  in 
thought ;  as,  for  a  similar  reason,  he  had  made  the  essence" 
of  matter  to  consist  m  extension.  But  I  am  afraid,  that 
this  supposition  is  not  perfectly  reconcilable  with  Des  Car- 
tes' writings ;  for  he  repeatedly  speaks  with  the  utmost 
confidence  of  the  existence  of  substances  of  which  we  have 
only  a  relative  idea  ;  and,  even  in  attempting  to  shew  that 
thought  is  the  essential  attribute  of  miqdL»  and  extension  of 
matter,  he  considers  them  as  nothing-  more  than  attributes 
or  qualities  belonging  to  these  substances; 

^*  Per  subsuntiam  nihil  aliud  intelligere  possumus,  <|uai|i 
^  rem  qu«  ita  existit^  ut  nulla  alia  re  indigeat  ad  existeur 
'*  dum.  £t  quidem  substantia  quas  nulla  plane  re  indigeat^ 
«*  linica  tantum  potest  intcUigi,  nempe  Dcus,  Alias  vero 
^  onines,  non  nisi  ope  concursus  Dei  existere  posse  percipi- 
**  mus.  Atque  ideo  uomen  ^ubstantiae  iion  convenit  Dex^ 
^  et  iUis  univoce  ut  dici  soletin  scholis;  hoc  est,  nulla  ejuf 
^  nomiois  significatio,  potest  dis^incte  iutelligi,  qose  Deo, 
^  et  creaturis  s|t  communis^ 

^^  Possum  autem  substantia  corporea,  et  mens,  sive  suk 
'^  stantia  cogitans,  creata,  sub  hoc  communi  concept u  intel- 
*^  ligi  ff  quod  sint  res,  quae  soio  Dei  concursu  agent  ad  ex- 
^  istendum.  Verumtamen  noq  potest  substantia  primum 
^^  animadverti  ex  hoc  solo,  quod  sit  res  existensi  quia  hoc 
^  solum  per  se  nos  non  ^fficit  i  sed  facile  ipsam  agnoscif 
*'  mus  ex  quolibet  ejus  attributo,per  communeni  illam  no* 
**  tionem,  quod  nihili  nulla  sunt  attributa,  Aullaevae  prpprie« 
^^  tates  aut  qualitatf  s*  Exhoc  enim,  quod  aliquod  attribu* 
^*  tum  adesse  percipiamus  concludimus  aliquam  rem  exls- 
'*  tentem,  sive  substantiam  cui  illud  tribui  possit,  neccssa*^ 
•*  rio  etiam  adesse. 

>^  £t  quidem  ex  quolibet  attributo  substantia  cognosci^ 
^^  tur ;  sed  una  tamen  est  cujusque  substantiae  pr«cipua 
*^  proprietas,  quae  ipsius  naturam  assentiamque  constituit* 
^^  et  ad  quam  alias  omnes  referuntur.  Nempe  extensio  in 
^^  longum,  latum  et  profuodum  substantias  corporae  naturam 
J  ^  constituit ;  et  cogitatio  constituit  naturam  substantias  co. 
•*  gitantis.'* — Princip.  Philosoph.  pars  i.  cap.  51,  52,  53. 

In  stating  the  relative  notions,  which  we  have  of  min^ 
and  of  body,  I  have  avoided  the  use  of  the  word  sulfstaace^ 
m  I  am  unwilling  to*  furniah  the  slightest  occasion  for  coq« 
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trorersj ;  and  kaye  coc tested  myself  with  defiQiIlgmfl3^/ to 
be  that  which  feels,  thinks,  wills,  hopes*  fears,  desires,  &c. 
That  my  consciousness  of  these  s|od  other  operations  is  ne- 
cessarily accompanied  with  a  conviction  of  my  own  exist- 
ence, and  with  a  conviction  that  all  of  them  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  being,  is  not  an  hypothesis,  but  a  fact ;  of 
which  it  is  no  more  possible  for  me  to  doubt,  than  of  the 
reality  of  my  own  sensations  or  volitions. 

NOTE  [B ,]  page  66. 

DOCTOR  RE  ID  rejnarks,  that  Des  Cartes  rejected  a 
part  only  of  the  antient  theory  of  perception^  and  adopted 
the  other  part.  "  That  theory,'*  says  he,  **  may  be  divided 
^^  into  two  parts  :  the  first,  that  images^  species,  or  forms 
**  of  external  obfeots,  come  from  the  object,  and  enter  by 
^  the  avenues  of  the  senses  to  the  mind  :  the  second  part 
^  is,  that  the  external  object  itself  is  not  perceived,  but  on- 
^  ly  the  species  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  first  part, 
^  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  rejected  and  refuted  t^  solid 
^  arguments ;  but  the  second  part,  neither  he  nor  his  fol* 
^  lowers  have  thought  of  calling  in  question  ;  being  persua- 
^^  ded  that  it  is  only  a  representative  image  in  the  mind  of 
^  the  external  object  that  we  perceive  and  not  the  object 
^  itself.  And  this  image,  which  the  peripatetics  called  a 
<*  species,  he  calls  an  idea,  changing  the  name  only,  while 
*^  he  admits  the  thing." 

The  account  which  this  passage  contains  of  Des  Cartes 
doctrine  concerning  perception,  is,  I  believe,  agreeable  to 
hia  prevailing  opinion,  as  it  may  be  collected  from  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  his  writings ;  and  the  observation  with  which 
it  concludes  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  followers  ever  called  in  question  the  existence  of  ideas, 
as  the  immediate  objects  of  our  perception.     With  respect, 
however,  to  the  first  part  of  the  antient  theory,  as  here  sta- 
ted, it  may  be  proper  to   remart,  that  Des  Cartes^  al- 
though evidently  by  no  means  satisfied  with  it,  sometimes 
-escpresses  himself  as  if  he  rather  doubted  of  it,  than  express-^ 
,]y.  denied  it ;  and  ^t  other  times,  when  pressed  with  objec-*. 
tions  to  hts  own  particular  sjrstem,  he  admits,  at  least  in 
part,  the  truth  of  it.    The  following  passage  is  one  of  the 
most  explicit  I  recollect,  in  opposition  to  the  antient  doctrine. 

^^  Observandum  prseterea,  animam,  nuUia  imaginihus  ab 
^^  objectis  ad  cerebrum  missis  egere  at  sent^at,  (contra  quam 
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*^  comaiuDi^r  philosophi  nostri  8tfttuunt,)aut  ad  minimum 
*'  longe  aliter  illamm  imaginttm  naturam  concipiendamtsae 
^^  quam  vulgo  iu  Qvumr  eoim  circa  eaa  nil  coDsiderenti 
^*  pnMer  similicudinem  ear«im  cum  objectia  quae  reprxsen- 
*^  laoi,  Don  posaufit  etpUcare,  qua  ratione  ab  objectis  for- 
**  mari  queaut^  et  recipi  ab  organis  sensuum  exterioruoD^ 
^^  et  demum  nervis  ad  cerebrum  traasvehi;  Nee  alia  causa 
^*  imagines  istas  fiogere  cos  impulit,  nisi  quod  viderent 
^^  mentem  nostram  efficaciter  pictura  excitari  ad  apprehen- 
*^  dendum  objectum  illud,  quod  exhibit :  ex  hoc  enim  judi- 
**  carunt,  illam  eodem  modo  excitandam,  ad  apprehendenda 
^^  ea  qu9s  sensus  movent,  per  exiguas  quasdam  imagines^ 
^^  iti  capite  nostro  deUneatas.  Sed  nobis  contra  est  adver* 
**  tendum,  multa  prater  imagines  esse,  quae  cogitationes  ex- 
^  citant,  ut  exempli  gratia,  verba  et  signa,  nullo  modo  sim^ 
^*^  ilia  lis  quae  significant^^ 

Dioptric,  cap*  4.  §  6» 

In  his  third  meditation  (which  comains  bis  eelebrated 
argument  far  the  existence  of  a  Deity)  the  foUoiviag  pas* 
sage  occurs.         ''       .  ,         . 

**  Sed  hie  pfaecipue  de  iis  est  queerendum  quas  Ca&qnanir 
^'  a  rebus  extra  me  existentibus  desumptas  ooost^ro,  qti^e^ 
^  nam  me  moveat  ratio  ut  illas  istis  rebus  siotiles  esse  ex^ 
^  istimem  ;  nempe  ita  videor  doctus  a  natuni,  et  pr^etera 
^  experior  illas  non  a  frica  voluntate  oec  proinde  a  o^  ipso 
^  pendere^saope  enim  vel  mvito  obversantur,  ut  jam^sive  ve-* 
^*  lim  sive  n6lim,sentio  calorem,  et  Ideo  puto  seiisam  illumi 
^^  siv%  ideam  coloris  a  re  a  me  diversa,  nempe  ab  igiris,  cui 
*^  assideo  calore  mihi  advenire,  nibilque  magis  obv^ium  est| 
^'  quam  ut  judicem  istam  rem  suam  similitudinem  poti«iS| 
^  quam  aliud  quid  in  me  immittere  ;.  qus  rationea  ao  satis 
**  firmse  sint,  jam  videbo*  Cum  hk  dice  me  ita  doetual 
^  esse  a  natura,  intelligo  tantum  spontaneo  quodam  im'peta 
^  me  fcrri  ad  hoc.  credendum,  non  lumine  aliquo  naturali 
^^  mihi  osteodi  esse  verum«  qu«  duo  multum  discrepani^ 
^*  ii»m  qudecumque  lumlae  nfttivali  mihi  ostenduntur,  (ut 
^^  quod  ex  eo  quod  dilbitem  aequatur  me  esse,  et  similia,) 
^  xkxik>  modo  dubia  esse  passant,  quia*  nulla  alia  facultas 
^*  ene  potest,  cui  «que  fidam  ac.kimini  asti,  quseque  ilia  no|^ 
**  vera  possit  docere ;  sed  quantum  ad  impeti]^  naturides, 
^^  jam  s»pe  olim  judicavi  me;  mb  illis  in  deteriof  em  partem 
^^  faisae  impulsumcumde  bono  eligendo  ageretur,nec  video 
^  cur  itsdem  in  uUa  alia  re  magta£dam«  Oeinde  quamvis 
**  id€»  iU«  a  TolunMe  mea  ngo  pendeanty  non  ideo  constat 
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^  ipsas  a  rebus  extra  me  positis  necessario  procedere  ;  ut 
**  enim  impetus  iili,  de  quibus  mok  loquebar,  quamvis  in 
*^  me  sint,  a  yoluntate  tamen  mea  diversi  esse  videntur^ 
**  ita  forte  etiam  aliqua  alia  est  in  me  facultas  nondum  mihi 
*«  satis  cognita  iscarum  id^arum  effectrix,  uttiactenus  semper 
^*  visum  est  illas,  dum  somnio,  absque  ulla  re  rum  externa- 
**  rum  ope  in  me  formari ;  ac  denique  quamvis  a  rebus  a  me 
•(  diversis  procederetit,  non  inde  sequitur  ill  as  rebus  Jstis 
**  similes  esse  debere  ;  quinimo  in  multis  ssepe  magnum 
*'  discrimen  videor  deprehend ^sse  ;  sic,  exempli  causa,  duas 
*^  diversas  sol  is  ideas  apud  me  invenio,  unam  tanquam  a 
*^  sensibas  haustam  et  quae  maxime  inter  lUas  quas  adventi- 
*^  tias  existimo  est  recensenda,  per  quam  mihi  valde  par- 
^*  vus  apparet  ;  aliam  vero  ex  rationibus  astronomis  de- 
*^  sumptam,  hoc  est  ex  notionibus  quibusdam  mihi  innatis 
**  ehcitam  ve!  quocumqae  alio  modo  a  me  factam,  per  quam 
'*  aliquoties  major  quam  terra  exhibetur  ;  utraque  profecto 
^*  similis  etdem  soli  extra  me  txistenti  esse  non  potest  et 
**  tatio  persuadet  iilam  ei  maxime  esse  dissimilem,  quae 
**  quam  proxtme  ab  ipso  videtur  emanisse.  Quae  ovinia 
*^  satis  demoDstrant  me  non  hactenus  ex  certo  judicio,  sedl 
^^  tantum  ex  cseco  aliqno  impulsu  credidiase  rei  quasdam  a 
^  me  diversas  exisiere/qusB  ideas  sive  imagines  suas  per 
^*  organa  sensuum,  vel  quolibet  alio  pacto  mihi  immittant.'^ 
Among  other  animadversions  upon  this  meditation  sent 
to  Des  Cartes  by  one  of  his  correspondents^it  is  objected  ; 
**  Videris  vertere  in  dubium  non  tantam  utrum  idcse  aliquaa 
*^  procedant  ex  rebus  externis,  sed  ctim  utrum  omnino  sint 
*^  externsB  res  aliquee/*  1  o  which  Dcs  Cartes  ansv^rs  : 
*^  Notandum  est,  me  nnnaffirmasse  ideas  rerum  matcrialium 
*^  ex  mente  deduci,  ut  non  satis  bona  fide  hie  fingis  ;  ex- 
^'  presse  enim  postea  ostendi  ipsas  a  corporibus  ^aspe  adve- 
**  nire«  ac  per  hoc  corporum  existentiam  probari.'' 

Vide  Objectiones  in  Meditationes  Renati  Des  Carte f^ 
cum  ejusdem  ad  illoit  Responsiotitbus. 


NOTE  [C,]  page  W. 

IN  consequence  of  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Hume  has 
deduced  from  this  doctrine  concerning  cause  and  ViFect, 
some  later  authors  have  been  led  to  dispute  its  truth  ;  not 
perceiving  that  the  fallacv  of  this  part  of  Mt.  Hume's  sys- 
tem does  liot  consist  in  his  premises,  but  in  the  conclusion 
which  he  draws  from  thtm* 

M  Mm 
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That  the  object  of  the  physical  iaquirer  it  not  Co  trace 
Bficessary  conocccioiia  or  to  atcertaio  the  efficient  causes  of 
pbenomeiia,  is  a  principle  which  has  been  frequently  ascrib-* 
cd  to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  author,  both  by  his  foUowers  and 
by  his  opponents  $  but  it  is,  tn  fact,  of  a  aauch  earlier  date^ 
and  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  the  most  enlightened^ 
and  the  least  sceptical  of  our  modern  philosophers  :  nor  do 
I  koow  that  it  was  ever  suspected  to  have  a  dangerous  ten* 
dency,  till  the  publicacion  of  Mr;  Hume's  writings.  ^^  If 
*^  we  accept"  (says  Dr.  Barrow)  ^^  the  mutual  causality  and 
^  dependence  of  the  terms  of  a  mathematical  demonstration, 
'*  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  other  causality  in  the  aa* 
^  ture  of  things,  w  herein  a  necessary  consequence  can  be 
^  founded.  Logpcians  do  indeed  boast  of  I  do  not  know 
*  what  kind  of  demonstrations  from  external  causes  either 
^  efficient  or  final,  but  without  being  able  to  shew  one  gen- 
*^  nine  example  of  any  such  '^  nay,  I  imagine  it  is  impossi- 
^  ble  for  them  so  to  do.  For  there  can  be  no  such  con* 
^  nection  of  an  external  efficient  cause  with  its  effect,''  (at 
least  none  such  can 'be  understood  by  tia,)  "  through  whicli, 
*^  strictly  speaking,  the  ^ffect  is  necesaarify  supposed  by  the 
^  supposition  of  the  efficient  cause,  or  any  determinate  cause 
^  by  the  supposition  of  the  effect."  He  adds  afterwards, 
*'  Therefore  there  can  be  no  argumentation  from  an  efficient 
f  ^  cause  to  the  effect,  or  form  an  effect  to  the  cause  which  is 
'*  lawfully  necessary."  * 

JUcUhemdticai  Lectures  read  at  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Butler  too,  in  his  discourse  on  the  ignorance  of  man, 
has  remarked,  that  ^*  it  is  in  general  no  more  than  effects 
**  that  the  most  knowing  are  acquainted  with  i  for  as  to 
^^  causes  they  are  as  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  most  ignor- 
••  anti"  "  What  are  the  laws,"  (he  continues,)  "  by  which 
*^  matter  acts  on  matter,  but  certain  effects,  which  some, 
'^  having  observed  to  be  frequently  repeated,  have  reduced 
**  to  general  rules  ?"  Butler's  Sermorfi. 

"  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion"  (says  Dr.  Berke- 
ley) '^  are  to  be  regparded  as  laws  of  motion,  and  these  only 
*^  as  rujes  or  methods  observed  in  the  productions  of  natural 
**  effects,  the  efficient  and  final  causes  whereof  are  not  of 
^^  mechanical  consideratinn.  Certainly,  if  the  explaining  a 
^'  phenomenon  be  to  assign  its  proper  efficient. and  final 
^^  c^use,  it  should  seem  the  mechajpical  philosophers  never 
*^  e|[plained  any  thing ;  their  province  being  only  to  discov- 
*'  er  the  laws  of  nature;  that  is,  the  general  rules  and 
^*  methods  of  motion  ;  and  to  account  tor  particular  phe- 
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^  mamM%f  by  reducing  tkcm  mid«r,.or  afatwiog  their  con- 
^  formity  to  each  general  rtika." 

Sf  RI8  :  or,  Pktl0mpi^$cai  Inqmrtca  concerning  the  Fir* 
hies  of  Tar  Wa$9r^  p.  10& 

^  The  words  attraction  and  repulsion  may,  in  compliance 
*'  with  custom,  be  used  where,  accurately  speaking,  motion 
^'  aUne  is  meant."  n^d.  p*  114. 

^^  Attraction  cannot  produce,  and  -in  that  sense  accolmt, 
*^  for  the  phenomena ;  being  itself  one  of  the  phenomena 
"produced  and  to  be  accounted  for.*'  Jbid*  p.  1 15« 

*^  There  is  a  certain  analog7,  constancy,  and  uniformity 
^^  in  the  phenomena  or  appearances  of  nature,  which  are  a 
**  foundation  for  general  rules  :  and  these  are  a  grammar 
^  for  the  understanding  of  nature,  or  that  series  of  effects 
"  in  the  visible  world,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  foresee 
**  what  will  come  to  pass  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
"  Plotinus  observes,  in  his  third  Ennead,  that  the  art  of 
^^  presaging,  is  in  some  sort  the  reading  of  natural  letters 
*^  denoting  order,  and  that  so  far  forth  as  analogy  obtains 
^'  in  the  universe,  there  may  be  vaticination.  And  in  reality 
**  he  that  foretels  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  effects 
^^  of  medicines,  or  the  result  of  chemical  or  mechanical  ex- 
^*  periments,  may  be  said  to  do  it  by  natural  vaticination/' 

i^enf.  p.  120,  121. 

'^  instruments,  occasions,  and  signs,  occur  in,  or  rathqir 
^  make  Qp,  the  whole  visible  course  ojf  nature." 

Ibid.  p.  12S. 

The  following  very  remarkable  passage  from  Mr.  Locke 
shews  clearly  that  this  eminent  philosopher  considered  the 
connection  between  impulse  and  motion,  as  a  conjunction 
which  we  learn  from  experience  only,  and  not  as  a  conse- 
quence deducible  from  the  consideration  of  impulse,  by  any 
reasoning  a  j^riorf.  The  passage  is  the  more  curious,  that 
it  is  this  particular  application  of  Mr^i  Hume's  doctrine,  that 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  furnish  the  strongest  objec- 
tion against  it. 

^  Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  of  com* 
**  municating  motion  by  impulse  ;  and  of  oor  souls,  the 
^  power  of  exciting  motion  by  thoughu  These  ideas,  the 
^^  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  4ay'8  expert- 
**  ence  clearly  furnishes  us  with  :  but  if  here  ag-tn  we  in- 
**  quiris  how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For 
**  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  wherein  as 
^  much  motion  is  lost  X6  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other, 
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*^  which  b  the  ordinaricst  CMe«  we  can  haire  no  other  con- 
*'  coptioQ,  but  of  the  passing  of  motion  out  of  the  one  into 
"  another  ;  which  I  think  is  as  obscure  and  inconceivable, 
**  as  how  wir  minds  move  or  stop  our  bodies  by  thought, 
*'  which  we  every  moment  fyA  they  do.^' 

-  **  The  communication  of  motion  by  thought, 
*^  which  we  ascribe  to  spirit,  is  as  evident  as  thai  of  impulse: 
^^  which  we  ascribe  to  body.  Constant  experience  makes 
**  us  setisible  of  both  of  these,  though  our  narrow  under- 
^^  standings  can  comprehend  neither/' 

I  M  *<  To  conclude,  sensation  convinces  us.  that  there 
'*  are  solid  extended  substances  ;  and  reflection,'  that  there 
*^  are  thinking  ones :  experience  assures  us  of  the  existetice 
*^  of  such  beings  ;  and  that  the  one  hath  a  power  to  move 
<*  body  by  impulse,  and  the  other  by  thought. — If  we 
^  would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  causes,  and  man* 
*^  ner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extension  clearer  than 
**  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them  any  far- 
**  ther,  one  is  as  easy  as  the  other  ;  and  there  is  no  more 
**  difficulty  to  conceive,  ho^w  a  substance  we  know  not, 
^  should  by  thought  set  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  suh- 
^  stance  we  know  not,  should  by  impulse  $et  body  into  mor 
^*  tion."  I4QCX£,  book  ii*  (;hap.  ^8.  %  2.3,  29.    . 

Jl;is  not  indeed  very  easy  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervatioos,  which  are,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  the  saga- 
eity  of  this  excellent  phijiosopher,  with  the  passage  quoted 
from  him  in  page  81  of  this  work. 

SoHve  of  Mr  Hume's  reasonings  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  connections  amone  physical  events,  coincide  perrect<i> 
ly  with  thoseof  Malebrat^che  on  the  same  subject ;  but  they 
were  employed  by  this  lilst  writer  to  support  a  very  differ- 
cnt  conclusion* 

At  a  still  earlier  period^  Hobbes  expressed. himself  with 
respect  to  .physical  connettions,  in  terms  so  nearly  approach* 
ing  to  Mr.  Hunoe's,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they 
.^id  not  suggest  to  him  the  language  which  he  has  employed 
on  that  subject.  "  What  We  call  experience,'*  (he  remarks) 
^^  is  nothing  else  but  remembrance  of  what  antecedents 
"  have  been  followed  by  what  consequents*'* — "  No  roan,^ 
(he  continues,)  *^  can  have  in  his  mind  a  conception  of  the: 
**  future ;  for  the  future  is  not  yet;  but  of  our  conceptions 
"  of  the  past  we  make  a  future,  or  rather  call  past,  future 
'^  relatively.  Thus  after  a  man  hath  been  accustomed  to 
^*  see  like  antei^edents  followed  by  lik:e  consequepts,  whcB«* 
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**  soever  he  seethtbe  like  come  to  pass  to  a^y  thing  he  Had 
*^  seen  before,  he  looks  there  should  follow  it  the  same  that 
^*  followed  then. — When  a  man  hath  so  often  observed  like 
*^  amecedeats  to  be  followed  by  like  consequents,  that 
**  whensoever  he  seeth  the  antecedent,  he  looketh  agaia 
*'  for  the  consequent,  or  when  he  seeth  the  consequent, 
**  maketh  account  there  hath  been  the  like  antecedent,  then 
^*  he  calleth  both  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent  signs 
**  of  one  another.  Hobbes'  Trtpos. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  I  should  not  add  to  these  author- 
ties,  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  although  he  has  no  where 
formerly  stated  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration,  has 
plainly  taken  it  for  granted  in  all  his  reasonings  on  the 
method  of  prosecuting  philosophical  inquiries  ;  for  if  we 
could  perceive  in  any  instance  the  manner  in  which  a  cause 
produces  its  effect,  we  should  be  able  to  deduce  the  effect 
from  its  cause  by  reasoning  a  priori  ;  the  impossibility  of 
which  he  every  where  strongly  inculcates.  "  Homo  natu- 
*^  r»  minister  et  interpres  tantum  facit  et  intelligit  quantum 
**  de  natuvse  ordine  re  vel  mente  observaverit ;  nee  amplius 
'*  acit  aut  potest*"  I  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
from  the  general  scope  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings,  as  well  as 
from  some  particular  expressions  in  them  with  regard  to 
causes,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  metaphysicaljno- 
tions  on  the  subject  were  not  very  accurate,  and  that  he 
was  led  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  observa- 
tion and  experiment  in  natural  philosophy,  not  from  a  spec- 
ulative consideration  of  our  ignorance  concerning  necessa- 
ry connections,  but  from  a  conviction,  founded  on  a  review 
of  the  history  of  science,  of  the  insufficiency  of  those  meth- 
ods of  inquiry  which  his  predecessors  had  pursued.  The 
notion  which  the  ancients  had  formed  of  the  object  of  phi- 
losophy, (which  they  conceived  to  be  the  investigation  of 
eMcient  causes,)  was  the  principal  circumstance  which  mis- 
led them  in  their  researches  ;  and  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  Oes  Cartes  on  the  same  subject,  frustrated  all  the  efforts 
of  his  great  and  inventive  genius,  in  the  studv  of  physics. 
*^  Perspicuum  est,''  (sayb  be«  in  one  passage,)  *^  optioiam 
**  philosophandi  viam  nos  scquuturos,  si  exipsius  Dei  cog- 
^*  nitione  rerum  ab  eo  creatarum  cognitionem  deducere, 
^^  conemur,  ut  ita  scientiam  perfectissimam  qa^  est  effect- 
^^  pum  per  causas  acquiramus/'* 

•  There  13,}  believe,  reaspn  to  doubt  if  I>cs  Cartes  had  ever  read  the  works 
of  Bacon, 


«rt  wyrws  axo  nxLusTmATions; 

The  strong  prejudice  whidi  has  been  eittertftiaed  of  Uitie 
•gainst  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine  concemtng  the  coonectioa  a* 
moDg  physical  events,  in  consequence  of  the  dat^rous  con« 
du^ioas  to  wbidi  it  has  erroneously  beeo  supposed  to  kady 
will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  mukiplyiQg  so  ma-^ 
Hy  autfaorittes  in  support  of  it* 

NOTE  [D,]  page  ft. 

THIS  language  has  even  been  adopted  by  pbllosopherSt 
and  by  ^cheists  as  well  as  thcists.  The  latter  have  reprei^ 
sented  natural  events  as  parts  of  a  great  chain,  the  highest 
link  of  which  is  supported  by  the  Deity*  The  former  have 
pretended,  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  the  num* 
ber  of  links  to  be  infinite.  Mn  Hume  had  the  merit  of 
ahewing  clearly  to  philosophers^  that  our  common  language, 
with  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  is  merely  analogical ;  and 
that  if  there  be  any  links  among  physical  events,  they  must 
forever  remain  invisible  to  us*  If  this  part  of  his  system 
be  admitted ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  admit  the  author*; 
ity  of  that  principle  of  the  mind,  which  leads  us  to  refer 
every  change  to  an  efficient  cause ;  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine 
seems  to  be  more  favorable  to  theism,  than  even  the  com<- 
mon  notions  upon  this  subject;  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  al- 
ways in  view,  not  only  as  the  first,  but  as  the  constantly 
operating  efficient  cause  in  nature,  and  as  the  great  con* 
necting  principle  among  all  the  various  phenomena  which 
we  observe.  This,  accordingly,  was  the  conclusion  which 
Malebranche  deduced  from  premises  very  nearly  the  same 
with  Mr.  Hume*s.  '* 

NOTE  [E,]  page  lia 

« 

MR.  LOCKE,  in  his  Essay  on  Hitman  Understanding, 
lias  taken  notice  of  the  quickness  with  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  are  carried  on,  and  has  referred  to  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  as  a  proof  of  it*  The  same 
Author  has  been  struck  with  the  connection  between  this 
class  of  facts  and  our  habitual  actions  ;  but  be  dees  not 
state  the  question,  whether  such  actions  are  voluntary  or 
not.  I  think  it  probable,  from  his  mode  of  expression, 
that  his  opinion  on  the  subject  was  the  same  with  mine* 
The  following  <][uotation  contains  all  the  remark^  )  recol* 
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IacI  hi  hU  wrilings,  that  liaveaiiy  coonectioD  with  At  doc« 
tfines  of  the  present  chapter : 

^*  We  are  farther  to  consider,  conccroiiig  perception,  that 
**  the  ideas  we  receive  by  sensation  are  often,  in  grown  pco« 
**  pie,  at  tered  by  the  judgment,  without  our  taking  notiee 
^'  of  it.  When  we  set  before  our  eyes  a  round  glohe,  of 
*'  any  uniform  color^  <•  g*  gold,  alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  cer« 
**  tain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of  a 
**  flat  circle,  variously  shadowed,  with  several  degrees  of 
^^  light  and  brightness  coming  to  our  eyes*  But  we»  hav* 
^*  ing  by  use  been  accustomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of 
'*  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  and 
*^  what  alterations  are  made  in  the  reflections  of  light  by 
**  the  difl'erence  of  the  sensible  figure  of  bodies ;  the  judg- 
^  ment  presently,  by  an  habitual  custom,  alters  i;he  appear* 
**  ances  into  their  causes  ;  so  that,  from  that  which  tnilv 
^*  is  variety  of  shadow  or  color,  collecting  the  figure,  it 
**  makes  it  pass  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and*frbmes  to  itself 
^'  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure,  and  an  uniform  color  ; 
**  when  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  cmly  a  plane  va- 
^*  riously  colored  ;  as  is  evident  in  painting*" 

Chap,  ix*  $  8« 

'^  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  usually  in  any  of  our  ideas  but 
^  those  received  by  sight ;  because  sight,  the  most  com* 
*^  prehensive  of  all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the 
**  ideas  of  light  and  colors,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that 
^  sense,  and  also  the  far  different  ideas  of  space,  figure,  and 
^^  motion,  the  several  varieties  whereof  change  the  appear- 
^  ances  of  its  proper  object,  viz*  light  and  colors,  we  bring 
^  ourselves  by  use  to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This, 
*^  in  many  cases,  by  a  settled  habit  in  things  whereof  we 

have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  so  constantly^  and 

so  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  sen- 
^  sation,  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment  ;  so 
^  that  one,  via.  that  of  sensation,  serves  only  to  excite  the 
**  other»  and  is  scarce  taken  any  notice  of  itself;  as  a  matt 
**  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  understanding^ 
*^  takes  little  notice  of  the  characters  or  sounds,  but  of  the 
'^  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

*'  "Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so  little 
^  notice,  if  we  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the 
^  mind  are  performed  ;  for  as  itself  is  thought  to  take  up 
*'  no  space,  to  have  no  extension,  so  its  actions  seem  to  re- 
**  quire  no  time^  but  many  of  them  seem  to  be  crowded  in* 
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**  iDto  an  iottiDt*  I  speak  this  in  compirison  to  the.  ac« 
**  tioDs  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  easily  observe  this  in 
^  his  own  thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  oo 
^*  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  do  our  minds,  with 
**  one  glance,  see  all  parts  of  a  demonstration,  which  may 
^  very  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we  consider  the  time  ic 
**  will  require  to  put  it  jnto  words,  and  step  by  step  shew 
**  it  to  another  i  Secondly,  we  shall  not  be  much  surprised 
**  that  this  is  done  in  us  with  so  little  notice,  if  we  consid« 
^  er  how  the  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a 
^  custom  of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without  our 
^*  notice.  Habits,  especially  such  as  are  begun  very  early, 
^*  come  at  last  to  produce  actions  in  us,  which  often  escape 
**  our  o'jscrvation.  How  frequently  do  we  in  a  day  cover. 
**  our  eyes  with  our  eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that  we 
^  are  at  all  in  the  dark  f  Men  that  by  custom  have  got  the 
'*  use  of  a  bye- word,  do  almost  in  every  sentence  pronounce 
^  sounds,  whic^,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they 
**  themselves  neither  hear  nor  observe  ;  and,  therc/ore,  it 
^  is  not  so  strange  that  our  mind  should  often  change  the 
^  idea  of  its  sensation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make 
**  one  serve  only  to  excite  the  other,  without  our  taking  no- 
"  tice  of  it."  Ibid.  $  «,  10. 

The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  paragraph,  of  oc- 
casionally winking  with  the  eye-lids,  (which  is  not  accom* 
panied  with  any  memory  ot  our  being,  in  every  such  in* 
stance,  in  a  momentary  state  of  total  darkless,)"  deserves 
to  be  added  to  the  cases  already  mentioned,  to  shew  the 
dependence  of  memory  upon  attention. 

NOTE  [FJ  page  149. 

"— — PLATONI  quid  jdea  sit,  peculiari  tractatione 
^^  prolixe  excussimus,*  quae  consuli  ab  iis  debet»  qui  accu* 
*<  rate  totam  rei  .seriem  pernoscere  cupiunt.  Nos  pro 
^*  praesentis  institoti  modo  paucis  notamus,  Platoni  ideam 
*^  non  esse  iUam,  quae  ex  cootemplatione  objectoruip  singu- 
*'  larium  exsurgic  notionem  uniyersaleiki  rique  alicujus  gen- 
^\eralem  conceptum,  quern,  recentiores  ideam  vocant,  ille 
*^  ^91  vocavit  et  ab  idea  dist|nxit.  Sed  ideas  sunt  illi  essen« 
*^  tialiai  rerum  omnium  singularium  exemplaria,  ovraHaict 
*^'  gaudeotia,  ad  quorum  na^urgm  indolemque  res  aingulares 

*  Brucker  here  alludes  to  his  work^  intitled,  Historia  Philoscphica  db 
Ideis;  which  t  have  never  had  an  opportimit/ of  9^ei»£^. 
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^^  fbnx^am  sunt,  et  qu^  illis  veram  certatnque  atqoe  stabi- 
*'  lem  essentiam  largiuntur.  Has  ideas  ex  divina  meot^ 
^^  oriri,  inque  ea  radicari.  sua  autetn  propria  substantia  gau- 
**  dere,*tt  ^sse  ieur&s  umi  utrus  oyr«  statuit,  et  circa  earum  cog* 
^'  nitionem  versari  intellectual  humanum,  in  his  rerum  es- 
^^  sentiis  separatim  et  extra  materiam  existentibus  cqgnos- 
^  cendis  cardinem  verti  totius  philosophy  asseruit.  Ridi- 
**  culum  id  visum  Aristoteh^  dari  extra  materiam  ejusmodi 
*'  essentias  universales,  quibus  res  omnes  singulares  essen* 
'^  tialiter  modificarentur,  rato,  esse  hsec  npirtp-fiMra  et  nugas 
*'  otiosi  ingenii,  Platonemque  sine  causa  ratiooeque  suffi* 
**  cientihaec  somnia  ex  scholis  Pythagoreorum,  qu»  istis  eu- 
^*  tibus  personabantf  recepisse,  suoque  intulisse  systemati* 
*^  Cumautem  negare  non  auderet,  esse  in  rebus  formas^es- 
'^  sentiaies^  has  ideas,  sive  formas,  qua  voce  Platonicum 
*^  Domen  exprimere  maluit,  materis  ab  seterno  esse  impress 
V  sas;,  et  in  eo  latere^  affirmavit,  et  ita  demum  ex  rationibui 
^'  istis  formisque^  seminalibus,  materiam  esse  formataqfi 
*•  statuh.*' 

Bruck«  Hist*  Phil.  iii«  p.  d05« 

NOTE  [G  J  page  150» 

THE  Stoics,  who  borrowed  many  of  thtir  doctriiHsa 
from  the  other  schools  of  philosophy,  seeq^,  in  panieular, 
to  have  d^ived  their  notions  on  tliis  subject  frofo  some  of 
their  predecessors.  StUpo,  who  was  of  the  IMegaric  sect, 
ia  said  to  have  held  opinions  approaching  nearly  to  those  of 
ihe  >Nominalists. 

<^  Stilpo  universalia  plane  sustulit.  Dicebat  enim  :  qui 
^^  hominem  dicat  eum  ncminem  dicere,  quod  non  hunc  vel 
^^  iUam  ea  vox  significet,  nee  huic  isiagts,  qusm  alteri  con^ 
^*  veaiar.-~&cilicet  supponebat  Stilpo,  non  dari  homin* 
*'  em  in  abstracto,  adeoque  has  species  et  genera  rerum  non 
^^  natara  existere  ;  cum  ueque  in  hoc  neque  in  alio  homine^ 
^  ille  homo  universalis  queat  ostendt.  Inductione  itaqu6 
*^  facta,  cum  neque  hunc,  neque  ilttum,  neque  ahum  horn* 
*^  ineni  esse  colligeret,  inferebat  nullum  esse  hominem^ 
^*  sicque  ludendo  a<v>bigua  hoiiitms  in  genere  sive  absiractOy  / 
^^  uti  logici  dicnnt,  &  in  individuo  sive  singulari  considera* 
^^  ti  notione,  incautos  exagitabat«  Ahiora  tamen  hie  latere 
*^  putat  P.  Bayle,  et  non  in  solo  verborum  lusu  substitisse 
**  Stiiponem,  sed  uravefsalta  sive  prsedicabilia  ncgavisse.*— 
'^  Neque  prorsus  f  st  dissimilci  fuisse  Stilponem  inter  eos, 

N  N  n 
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**  qoi  QoHrersriii  pneier  oiida  nomiDa  nihil  ease  ioicmelkti 
^  quod  et  cynicot  fccisse  et  alios,  alibi  docuimus  :  quorunr 
^  partes  postea  suacspemot  Abslardi  sequaces  et  totanora- 
^  inaliuai  secca.^'  BftucKEA,  vol.  u  p.  61 9r 

NOTE  [HJ  page  152. 

'^  SECULO  xi.  Rascermus  vel  Ruscelhius  sacerdos  et 
**  philosophas  C  jmpendieosis,  ab  Aristotele  'secessum  fe- 
'^  cit,  et  io  Stbicorum  castra  ita  transtit*  at  statueret,  um« 
^  versalia,  nee  ante  rem,  nee  in  re  existere,  nee  ullam  ha- 
^*  here  realem  existentiam,  sed  esse  ouda  nooaina  et  voces^ 
^  quibus  renim  singQlarium  genera  deootentur," 

Beogk£]i«  HisU  PhiL  vol.  iri.  p.  906. 

^  Ddm  Porphyrins  prudentur  quiestionem  ;  an  oniversa- 
^*  lia  rye  ra  existant,  omittendam  esse  censet,  de  qfoa  inter 
**  Platonicos  et  Stoicos  mire  decertari  noverat  occasiefnena 
'*  suppeditavit  otioso  Roscelini  ingenio,  earn  novo  acumin<; 
^  ingenii  aggrediendi  definiendique."    Ibid*  fol.  iii.  p.  674. 

Roscelinns  was  a  native'  of  Britanny,  and  canon  of  Com- 
piegne.  He  is  much  celebrated,  even  by  his  adversaries, 
lor  the  acoteness  atid  snbtiky  of  his  genius,  which  he  dis- 
played both  in  schotastical  and  theological  controversy.  He 
was  condemned  for  Tritheism  bv  a  countil  assembled  at 
Soiasons  in  the  year  10^.  C^e  Mosheih's  Eceksiasticat 
History.  J  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  tau^t  in  Pa- 
ris, or  that  he  gave  public  Lectures  ;  but  he  had  the  honor 
to  direct  the  studies,  and  to  form  the  philosophical  opin- 
ions of  Abelard,  by  whose  means  the  innovations  he  had 
introduced  into  Dialect  Yes  obtained  a  very  wide  and  rapid 
circulation.— -(Brucker,  vol.  iii.  p.  72&.)  He  is  mention- 
ed aa  an  Englishman  by  Mallety  in  his  life  of  Bacon,  and 
hf  other  writers ;  a  mistake  into  which  they  have  fallen^ 
by  confounding  Britain  with  Bretagne.  Very  little  ia 
known  of  the  particulars  of  his  life.  ^'  Primum  nominali* 
^  urn  aiunt  fuisse,*'  says  Leionitz  ;  ^^  nfseio  quern  Ruceli-' 
."  num  Britonem* -'  See  his  Dissertation  de  Styh  Philosofh^ 
ico  Marti  ^izalii. 

The  opinion  of  Abelard  concerning  Universals,  is  said 
to  have  differed,  in  some  respects,  from  that  of  his  master, 
^^  Alius  consistit  in  vocibus/^  says  John  olP Salisbury?,  who 
was  a  scholar  of  Abelard,  ^'  licet  hsc  opinio  cum  Roscelino 
**  suo  fere  omnino  jam  evan^uerit :  alius  aermones  intueter^ 
f^  et  ad  illos  detorquet,  qaicquid  alicubi  de  universalibus 


^^qieaikiillitriptttiii.    In  hac autem  optoioae  doprehetitiiiii 
^  est  Pcripatedctts  Abelardus  aoster." 

Mctahg.  lib.  ii.  c.  17j 

Of  this  difference  between  the  dQctrines  of  Roscelinus 
and  Abelard«  I -find  myself  perfectly  unable  to  give  any  ac- 
count ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Morhoff  acknowledges 
his  ignorance  upon  the  same  subject.  ^*  Alii  fuerunt^  qui 
f  ^  universalia  qusesiveruntylnon  tarn  in  vocibus  quam  in  sar« 
^^.monibus  integris  ;  quod  Joh.  Sarisberiensis  sulscribit  Pet 
^^  tro  Abelardo  ; '  quo  quid  intelligat  ille^  mihi  non  satis  li>- 
^  quet."  PolyhisU  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  qap.  13,  }  2. 

Absurd  as  thest  controversies  may  now  appear^  such 
was  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  twelfth  century ,  that  they  se- 
duced the  young  and  aspiring  mind  of  Abelard  from  all  the 
other  pursuits  which  Europe  then  presented  to  his  ambi- 
tion.—^^  Ut  militaris  glories  pompam^^'  says  he,  ^^  cum  fcfl&- 
^^  reditate  et  pr»rog|itiva  primogenitorum  m«orum  fratri- 
*^  bus  derdinquens,  Martis  curice  penitus  abdicarem,  ut  ML- 
^'  nervsB  gremio  educaren"  Huu  Caiam.  Suan  c.  i. 

Among  the  Rteraiy  men  of  this  period,  none  seems  to 
have  arisen  to  such  an  eminent  superiority  •  above  his  age, 
in  the  liberality  of .  his  philosophical  views,  as  John  of  Sal- 
isbury, the  "Celebrated  friend  of  archbishop  Bucket.  In  hia 
youth  he  had  studied  at  Paris  under  Abelard  and  other 
eminent  mastetSf  and  had  applied  himself,  with  distinguish* 
ed  ardar  and  succes,  to  the  subtile  speculations  which  then 
occupied  the  schools.  After  a  lopg  absence,  when  his  n^iod 
was  enlarged  by  more  liberal  and  useful  pursuits,  and  by 
im  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  had  the  curiosi- 
ty to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  early  studies,  and  to  company  his 
own  acquisitions  with  those  of  his  old  pompauions.  The 
account  which  he  gives  .of  this  visit  is  stiikingly  character- 
istical,  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  age  :  <'  loventi  sunt, 
<<  qui  fuerant,  et  ubi :  neque  enim  ad  palmam  vic^i  sunt  pro- 
&<  cesaisse  ad  quae  sti ones  pristinas  diriroendas,  neque  propo* 
u  sitiunculam  unam  adjeceyant.  ^  i       >  Expcrtus 

^  ita^ue  sum,  quod  Itq.uido  colligi  potest,  quia  sicut  dialec- 
^<  tica  alias  expedit  disciplinas,  sic,  si  sola  fuerir,  jacet  e^- 
sanguis  et  sterilis.  &c«''  Metalog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 

The  same  Author,  speaking  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Nominalists  and  the  RealistSt  thut  expresses  himself : 
«  Quaestionem  de  generibiis  e.t  speciebus.  in  qua  laborans 
<<  muodusjam  senuit,  in  qua  plus  temporis  codsumptum  est 
^^  qUam  in  acquirendo  et  Tiegendo  orbis  imperio  consum* 
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<<  serit  C»sarea  domus :  plos  cffuaum  pe€UiM»,  qaam  in 
<<  omnibus  divitiis  8uis  poftscderit  Croesus*  .  Hsm:  cnim 
^  Umdiu  aiuUo%  tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  iqueere* 
''  reoCy  taDdem  oec  istud,  nee  aliud  invenirent.'' 

De  Nuffis  Curiaiiunif  lib.  viL  cap.  12* 

'     NOTE  [I,]  page  ley. 

««««»SECTA  nominalium,  omnium  inter  scholastieas 
*^  profundissima,  et  hodiernal, reforiDu: 9  philosophandi  ra« 
^  tiooi  congruentiasima  ;  q  ffi  quum  olim  maxim e  floreret, 
^  nunc  apttd  scholasticos  q*Mdem»  eictincta  est,  Unde  con- 
''jicias  decrementa  potius  qiiai!n  augmenta  acuminis. 
*^  Quum  autem  ipse  NiaMius  noster  se  Nominal^m  exser- 
*'  ti  proiitere  non  dubitet  prope  finem  capitis  sexti,  libri 
^  primi ;  et  vero  in  realitate  formalitatum  et  iiniversalium 
*' evertenda  nervus  disputationis  ejus  omnis  potissimum. 
M  contineatur  pauca  qt  SDdam  de  Nominaltbus  subjicere  ope** 
«^r8S  pretium  daxi.  Nominales  sunt,  qui  omnia  putant  es« 
''  se  nuda  nomina  praster  ^substantias  singulares,  abstracto- 
^  rum  igitur  et  universaltum  realitatem  prorsus  tolhint. 
^  Primum  autem  nominatium  aiunt  fuisse  nescio  quern  Ru» 
**  cellinum  Britonem»  cuju^,  occasione  cruenta  cenaqiina  liB 
^  academi'a  Parisiensi  fuerunt  excitata. 

^  Diu  autem  jacuit  in  tenebris  secta  nomfnatium,  donee  * 
^  mazimi  vir  iagenii,  et  eruditionis  pro  illo*  aevo  summae, 
^  Wilhelmus  Occam  Anglus,  Scoti  discipulus,  sed  mox 
*^  oppugnator  maximus,  de  improviso  earn  resuscitavit ; 
"  consensere  Gregorius  Ariminensis,  Gabr.  Btel,  et  plerique 
^  ordinis  Augustinianorum,  unde  et  in  Martini  Luiberi 
^  scriptis  prioribus  amor  nominalium  satis  elucet,  donee 
^*  procedente  tempore  erga  omnes  monachos  sequaliter  af- 
^*  fectus  esse  coepit.  Generalis  autem  regula  est,  qua  nom- 
"  inalea  passim  utuntur  ;  entia  non  esse  muItipHcanda 
prseter  necessitatem.  H»c  regula  ab  aliis  passim  oppugn 
natur^  quasi  injuria  in  divinam  ubertatem,  liberalem  poti- 
^  us  quam  parcami  et  varietate  ac  copia  rerutn  gaudemeoi. 
*^  Sed,  qui  sic  objiciunt,  non  satis  mihi  nominafiutn  men* 
*^  tem.  cepisse  videntur,  quss,  etsi  obscurios  proposita,  hue 
^*  redit :  hypothesin  eo  esse  meliorem,  quo  simpliciorent 
^*  et  in  causis  eorum  quae  apparent  reddendis  eum  optime 
**  se  gerere,  qui  quam  paudssima  gratis  supponat.  Nam 
**  qui  aliter  agit,  eo  ipso  naturam,  aut  potius  autorem  ejua 
^'  Deum  inept®  superflaitatis  aecusat«    Si  quia  astronomoa 
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**  rationem  phenomenon ttm  dcelestium  reddere  potest  paucis 

^  suppositts,  merift  nimirura  motibus  simplicibiis  circulari- 

'*  bus,  ejus  certe  hypothesis  ejus  hypothesi  praefertnda  eril^ 

**  qui  mulcis  ofbibus  vane  impIexM  ad  expticanda  codestia 

^*  indrget.     Es  hac  jam  regula  nomtDales  deduzeruut,  om- 

*^  nia  in  rerum  Datura  explicari  posse,  etsi  universalibus  et 

^^  fonnalitatibus  realibus  prorsos  eareatus  ;    qua  sententia 

*^  nihil  verius,  nihil  nostri  temporis  philosopho  dignius,  us- 

^  que  adeo,  ue  credain  ipsucn  Occamum  non  fvnsse  nomin- 

^^  aliorem  quam  nunc  est  Thomas  Hobbes,  qui,  ut  verum 

^'  fatear,  mihi,  plusqiiacn  nominalis  vtdetur.     Non  content 

"  tus  enim  cum  nominalibus  univer^alia  ad  nomina  reduce* 

'^  re,  ipsam  rerum  verrtatem  ait/in  nominidas  consistere^  ac, 

^^  quod  majus  est,  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano,  quia  Veritas 

**  pendeat  a  de&nitionibus  terminori^m,  dcfioitiones  autem 

**  terminorum  ab  arbitrio  humano*     Hsp  est  sententia  viri 

**  inter  prpfundissimos  seculi  censendi,  qua»  ut  dixi,  nihil 

*'  potest  esse  nominahus.'' 

Thia  passage  from  Leibnitz  has  given  rise  to  a  criticism 
of  ^orhofF,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  ill- fouad* 
ecL-— ^^  Accenset  nominalibus"  (says  he,)  ^^  Leibniuias 
*^  Tboniam  Hobbesium,  quern  ille  ipso  Occamo  nominalio-* 
^^  rem,  et  plusquam  nominalem  vocat,  qui  non  contentua* 
*'  cam  nominalibus  universalia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipsam 
/^  rerum  veritattMOi  ait  in  nominibua  consisiere,  ac  quod  ma'» 
'*  jus  eat,  pendere  ab  arbiirio  humano*  Quse  bella  ejus 
^*  sententia,  quamqu^m  laudat  earn  Leiboitziusy  monstri 
**  aliquid  alit,  ac  plane  nequam  est.  Immania  enim  ex  uno 
**  summo  paradoxo  fluunt  absurda.'^ 

MoRHOF.  P(7/2/A2>^0r»vol.  ii*  page  81. 
I  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  a  particukr  exammation 
of  the  doctrine  here  ascribed  to  Hcbbes,  which  I  shall 
have  occasiQn  to  consider  afterwards  under  the  article  of 
Reasoning*  I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking  that  noth- 
ing but  extreme  inattention  to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz, 
could  have  led  Morhoff  to  suppose,  that  he  had  given  his 
sanction  to  such  an  opinion.  In  the  very  passage  which 
has  now^been  quoted,  the  expression  (^^  qui  ut  verum  fatear, 
mihi  plus  quam  nominalis  videtur")  plainly  implies  acen* 
sure  of^Jlobbe's  philosophy  ;  and  in  aiiother  dissertation, 
hititl^d,  Meditati6ne9  de  Cognttione^  Feri(atei  et  Idtify  he  is 
at  pains  directly  to  refute  this  part  of  bis  system  :— "  At- 
^'  que  ita  habemus  quoque  discrimen  inter  definitioaes  nom* 
*^  iiialeS)HUie notastwatum reiab alt]»di8cemend«eontiaent» 
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*f  et  resales,  ex  qutbas  constat  rem  esse  possibiletn,  et  hac 
**  rati  one  satisfit  Hobbio  qui  vtritates  volebat  esse  arbitra- 
^  rias,  qui  ex  deiinitionibus  noniinalibus  penderent^  non  con* 
**  aider ans  realiratem  definitionis  in  arbitrio  noti  esse,  nee 
**  quaslibet  notiones  inter  se  posse  conjuagi.  Nee  defini- 
^  tioncs  noiminales  sufficiuqt  ad  perfectam  scientam,  nisi 
**  quando  aliunde  constat  rem  definitam  esse  possibilem, 
•*&c.&c."      . 

Leibkitzii  Opcray  Edit.  Dutens^  tonu  li.  p,  16, 17. 

NOTE  [K,]  page  173* 

**  To  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
*^  consider  truth  of  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  distinctly 
*•  one  Torn  another  :  bat  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of 
*^  them  asunder  :  because  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating  of 
^*  mental  propositions,  to  make  use  of  words :  and  then  the 
**  instances  given  of  mental  propositions  cease  immediately 
^*  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For  a  thental 
«  proposition  being  nothing  but  a  bare  consideration  of  the 
'<  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds  stripped  of  names,  they 
'*  lose  the  nature  purely  mental  propositions,  as  soon  as  they 
**  are  put  into  words, 

^  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental 
'^  and  verbal  propositions  separately,  is  th^t  most  men,  if 
^  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  reasonings  within  them- 
**  selves,  make  use  of  words  instead  of  ideas,  at  least  when 
"  the  subject  of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex 
'^  ideas.*'  Locke,  book  iv.  c  5«  $  3,  4* 

"  '  But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  truth. 

^  We  must,  I  saV)  observe  two  sorts  of  propositions,  that 
*^  we  are  capable  of  making. 

'^  First,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  understandings 
*^  are  without  the  use  of  words  put  together  or  separated  by 
*'  the  mind,  perceiving  or  judging  of  their  agreement  or 
"^  disagreement. 

**  Secondly,  verba!  propositions,  which  are  words,  the 
'^  signs  of  our  ideas  put  together  or  separated  in  ffirmative 
*'  or  negative  sentences,  &c."  Ibid,  §  5. 

,  "  Though  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  them- 
*^  selves,  their  names  being  quite  laid  aside,  be  the  best  and 
*^  siirejst  way  to  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  ;  yet  through 
**  the  prevailing  custom  of  using  sounds  for  ideas,  I  think  it 
**  is  very  seldom  practised;     Every  one  may  observe,  how 
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*'  cpmmon  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  use  ofi  instead  of  the 
^  ideas  themselves,  even  when  men  think  and  reason  withitt 
«  their  own  breasts :  especially  if  the  ideasH^e  very  comple^i^, 
'<  and  made  up  of  a  great  collection  of  simple  ones.  Thia 
'^  makes  the  consideration  of  words  ahd  propositions  so  ne- 
«  cessary  a  part  of  the  treatise  of  knowledge^  that  it  is  very 
«  hard. to  speak  intelligibly  of  the  onei  without  explaining 
<♦  the  other. 

*^  All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  particular  or 
*^  of  general  truths^  it  is  evident  that  whatever  .may  be  done 
"  in  the  former  of  these,  the.  latter  can  never  be  well  made 
^  known,  and  is  very  seldopi  apprehended,  but  as  conceiv- 
^  ed  and  expressed  in  words."  Book  iv.  c.  6.  $  1, 2. 

From  these  passages  it  appears,  that  Locke  conceived  the 
ua  e  which  we  make  of  words  in  carrying  on  our  reasonings 
|>oth  with  respect  to  particular  and  to  general  truths  to  be 
chiefly  the  effect  of  custom ;  and  that  the  employment  of 
language  however  convenient,  is  not  essential  to  our  intel- 
lectual operations*  His  opinion  therefore  did  not  coincide 
with  that  which  I  have  ascribed  to  Noniinalists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  passage  shews  clearly, 
how  widely  his  opinion  differed  from  that  of  the  Realists  ; 
and  indeed  it  would  have  led  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
same  with  Berkley's,  had  not  the  foregoing  quotations  con* 
tained  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  contrary* 

**  To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what  has 
'^  been  said,  that  general  and  universal  belong  not  to  the  re« 
''  al  existence  of  things,  but  are  inventions  and  creatures  of 
'*  the  understanding,  made  by.it  for  its  own  use,  and  con- 
*'  cern  only  signs,  v/hether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are 
*'  general,  as  has  been  said,  when  used  for  signs  oi  general 
**  ideas,  and  so  are  applicable  indifferently  to  many  particu- 
'^  lar  things  ;  and  ideas  are  general,  when  they  are  set  up 
'*'  as  thje  representatives  of  many  particular  things  ;  but  uni- 
'*  versality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which  are  ail 
**  of  them  particular  in  their  existence  ;  even  those  words 
*'  and  ideas  which  in  their  signification  are  general.  .  When, 
**  therefore,  we  quit  particulars^  the  generalb  that  rest  are 
**  only  cieatures  of  our  own  making  ;  their  general  nature 
**  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the 
**  understanding,  of  signifying  or  representing  many  partic- 
**  lars.  For  the  signification  they  have,  is  nothing  but  a 
*'  relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them." 

Book  iii.  c.  3.  $  11. 
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Oa  the  wbok,  it  is  evUeutj  that  Mr,  Locke  was  neither 
completely  satisfied  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists^ 
nor  with  that  of  the  Realists  ;  and  therefore  i  tfaiak  it  is 
with  good  reason,  that  Dn  Reid  has  classed  him  with  the 
Conceptnalisu.  Indeed,  Mr.  Locke  has  fnt  this  matter 
bej'ond^U  doubt  himself  ;  for,  in  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  we  conceive  universals,  he  has  stated  his  optnioa  in 
the  strongest  and  most  paradoxical  and  most  contradictory 
terms,'  The  ridicule  bestowed  on  this  part  of  his  philoso- 
phv  by  the  Author  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  although  cen*" 
sured  for  unfairness  b)  Dr.  Warburton,  is  sdmost  justified 
by  some  of  his  expressions* 

NOTE  [L  J  page  lao. 

IN  a  letter  from  Leibnitz  to  a  Scotch  gentlensan  (Mr* 
Burnet  of  Kemney)  dated  id  the  year  t69Ty  there  is  the 
following  passage  i  "^ 

*•  J*ay  consider^  avec  attention  le  grand  ouvrage  du  cha- 
•*  ractere  reel,  et  langage  philosophique  de  Monsieur  WH- 
**  kins.  Je  trouve  qu*il  y  a  mis  une  infinu6  de  belles  choses^^ 
*^  et  nous  n'avons  jamais  eu  une  table  des  predtcamens  plus 
^  accomplie.  Mais  I'applicatioo  pour  les  charactere,  et 
^  pour  la  langue,  nVst  point  conforme  a  ce  qu^en  pouvoit 
^*  et  devoit  faire.  Pavois  considerecette  matiere  avant  le 
^  livre  de  Monsieur  Wilkins,  quand  j'etois  un  jeune  homme 
**  de  dix  neuf  ahs,  dans  mon  petit  livre  de  arte  combinatorial 
**  et  mon  opinion  est  que  ces  characteres  veritablement  r6els 
*•  &  philosophiques  doivcnt  repondre  a  Tanalyse  des  peh- 
•*  sees.  11  est  vray  cfue  ces  characteres  presupposent  la 
**  veritable  philosophie,  et  ce  n'est  que  presentement  que 
"  j^oserois  entrependre  de  les  fabriqocr.  Les  objections 
•*  de  M.  Dalgarus,  et  de  M.  Wilkins,  coriire  la  methode 
**  veritablement  phiiosophique  ne  sont  que  poUr  excuser 
*^  rimperfection  de  leurs  essais,  et  marquent  seulement  les 
**  difBcultes  qui  les  en  ont  rebuies-'* 

The  letter,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  was  published  at  the 
end  of  A  defence  of  Dr.  Clarke,  (which  I  believe  is  com* 
monly  ascribed  to  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,)  and  which  was 
printed  at  London  in  1744.  The  person  mentioned  by 
Leibtiitz  Under  the  name  of  M.  Dalgarus,  was  evidendy 
George  Dulgarno^  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  author  of  a 
small  and  very  rare  book,  intided,  *^  Ars  Signorum^  vulgo 
**^  character  untoenalts  et  lingua  phihspphtca^  qua  poterunt^ 
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*^  homines  dhetsUsmofum  idt^m^um^spath  dnartmt  septi- 
*^  manarumj  omnia  animi  sui  sensa^  /^m  relmsfiamlinrihusr} 
^  non  minut  tntedtfftbiltier^  swe  9cribendo^  swe  loquendi^^ 
^^  muttro  communicare^  quam  lingt^is  proprm  vemacuih. 
•*  Presterea^  h^nc  etiam  poteruntjuvenes^phihsophiofprinci"' 
^^  pia\,  et  veram  logicm  praxin^  ciiius'  etJactHus  multo  m- 
^^  biderey  quwn  ex  vulgaribua  phihsaphorwn  scrtptU.*^ 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  work  of  Dalgamo  is  nev- 
er (at  least  as  far  as  I  recollect)  mentioned  by  Wilkind  ;  al- 
though i(  appears  from  a  letter  of  Charles  I.  prefixed  to 
palgarno's  book,  that  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
Had  recommended  him  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  treatise  de  Arte  Combinatoria  is  published  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  Datens'  edition  of  Leibnitz's  works,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  throw  much  light  on  his  views 
with  respect  to  a  philosophical  language. 

I  must  request  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  adding  to 
the  length  of  this'  aote«  by  quotingi  a.  passage  from  another 
performance  of  Leibnitz  ;  in  which  he  has  fallen  into  a^ 
train  of  thought  remarkably  similar  to  that,  of  Mr.  Hum^ 
sfnd  Dr.  Campbell,  inthe  paasages  already  quoted  from  themf^' 
ih  this  section.  The  performance  is  entitled,  Medikoionesf* 
iU'Cogntticneit  VeritaU  ^ Idn9yW[xA  is  pridttd-in  the  second^ 
volCime  of  Dotens'  edition. 

^  «*  Plertiiiique  autem,  prsBsertim  in  vmvXyA  longiore^  non 
*^  totam  simul  natumm  rei  intuemuc^sed  rerum  loooetgais 
^  uttmur,  quorum  expUcationem  in  praesemt  aliqua  cogita* 
^  ttone  compendii  causa  solemua  preetermittere,  scientes, 
^  aut  credentes  nos  earn  habere  in  proteyate  :  ita  cum  chi- 
^  liogonum,  sen  pollygonum  mille caqualium  laterum  oc^ito, 
^  non  semper  naturam  lateris,  et  SDqoalitatis^  et  ntillenaril 
^  (sett  cubi  a  denario)  coasidero,  sedvocabuli^  islis  (quo- 
^  rum  senaus  obscure  saltern,  «tque  imperfecte  meiiti  ob^ 
<^  versatur)  in  antmo  utor  Ibco  idearum,  quas  de  iis  babeo« 
<*  quoniam  memini  me  sigtiificationem  istorum  vocabalorum 
*^  habere,  explicationem  autem  nunc  judico^ecessariam  non 
^  esse  ;  qual^m  cogiiationem  caecam^vel  etiam  symbolicam 
^  appellaresoleo,  qua  et  inalgebraict  in  arithmetica  utimur^ 
^^  imo  fere  ubique.  Et  ceite  euro  notio  valde  composita 
^*  est,  nOH  possumus  omnes  ingredientes  earn  notiones  simul 
*^  cogit^re :  ubi  tamen  hoc  licet,  vel  saltern  in  quantum  licetf 
^^  cognitionem  voco  intuitivam.  Notioni^  distinctce  pri- 
**  mitivae  non  alia  datur  cognitio,  quam  intuitiva,  uc  com- 
^  positarum  plerumque  cogtta^  xion  nisi  symboUca  est. 

Ooo 
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^  Ex  his  jam  patet,  noeeorttin  quoqoe,  quae 
^eognoaciiDUt,  ideas  turn  fieroipcre,  nisi  qiMCsnus  ■  cogita- 
^  tiooe  iotttitiva  utionttr*  £t  sane  condagit,  mt  Jios  saepe 
**  lalsD  credamos  habere  in  antmo  ideas  remm,  cum  falstf 
^sapponiaiias  aliquos  terminos,  qnibiis  udmttr,  jam  a  no- 
^-  Ims  fuisse  explicatos  :  nee  verum  aut  certe  ambigaitati 
^  obnoxium  est,  qaod  aiuDt  aliqui,  non  posse  nos  de  re  all* 
*^  qua  dicere,  inteUigendo  quod  dicimus,  quin  ejus  habea* 
^«  mus  ideam*  Saepe  enim  vocabula  ista  singula  utcunque 
'*  intelligimus,  aut  nos  antea  intellizisse  memiQimus,  quia 
**  tameo  hac  cogitatione  caeca  contenti  sumus.  et  resolution- 
^  em  notionum  non  satis  prosequimur,  fit  ut  latest  nos  con- 
**  tradictio^quam  forte  notio  composiu  involvit*'' 

NOTE  [MJ  page  199. 

AS  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text  is  taken  from  a  work 
.which  is  bat  litde  known  in  this  countrvyl  shall  subjcnn  the 

mm  S 


*'  Qu'il  me  soit  permis  de  presenter  ^  ceia  qui  ref usent 
^  de  croire  a  ces  perfejctionnemens  successifs  de  I'espece 
^  httmaine  un  exemple  pris  dans  les  sciences  o^  la  marche 
^  de  la  verite  est  la  plus  sure,  ou  elle  pent  etre  mesuree 
^  avec  plus  de  precision.  Ces  verites  eleoMBiaries  de  ge- 
*^  ometrie  et  d'asironomie  qui  avoient  ete  dans  I'lnde  et 
'*  dans  PE^pte  une  doctriae  occulte*  sur  laquelle  des  pre- 
tres  ambitieux  avoient  fonde  teur  empire,  etoient  dans  la 
Grece,  au  temps  d'Archiroede  ou  d'Hif^arque,  des  con- 
jj  noissances  vulgaires  enseignees  dans  les  eooles'  com- 
^^  muoes.  Dans  1^  siecle  derniert  il  suflisoit  de  quelques 
^.  annees  d'etude  pour  savoir  tout  ce  qu' Archimede  et  Hip- 
M  parque  avoient  pu  connoitre ;  et  aujourd'huideux^annees 
^  de  renseignement  d'uD  professeur  vont  au-deli  de  ce  que 
u  savoient  Leibnitz  ou  Newton^  Qa'on  medite  cet  exem* 
ii  P^'  qu^'on  saisisse  cette  chaine  qui  s'etend  d^une  pretre 
^  de- Memphis  a  Euler,  et  remplit  la  distance  immense  qui 
^(  les  separe  }  qu'on  observe  a  cbaque  epoque  la  genie  de- 
^^  van^ant  le  siecle,  present,  et  la  mediocrite  atteignant  a 
^(  ce  qu'il  avoit  deoouvert  daoscelui  qui  precedoit,  on  ap- 
^^  prendru  que  la  nature  nous  a  donne  les  moyens  d'eparg* 
^^  ner  le  temps  et  de  menager  I'attention,  et  qu-il  n'existe 
^^  auoane  raison  de  croire  que  ces  moyens  puissent  avoir 
un  te?me.  On  verra  qu'au  moment  oxi  une  multitude 
de  solutions  particulieres,  de  fails  isoles  commencenta 
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^^putser  I'attentioD,  afatigoer  la  memoire,  ces  theories 
**  dbpersees  viennent  se  perdredans  ime  nietht>de  geaerale, 
^  to«s  Us  faits  se  reunir  dans  uo  faic  unique,  et  que  oes 
^^  generaKaafions,  ees  reunions  repetees  n'ont,  comoie  let 
*^  mtiltiplkations  successtvcs  d'un  nombre  par  lui-meme, 
*^  d'autre  limite  qu'am  infini  auquel  ii  est  impossible  d'at- 
**  teindrc.'* 

Sur  f  Instruction  publique^  par  M.  Condorcet, 
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HOW  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  doctrinef  so 
pleasing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  philosophical,  should 
have  been  disgraced  by  what  has  been  since  writte^n  by 
Condorcetand  others,  concerning  the  Perfectibility  of  Mao, 
and  its  probable  effect  in  banishing  from  the  earth,  Vice, 
Disease » and  Mortality!  Surely  they  who^an  reconcile 
their  minds  to  such  a  Creed,  might  be  expected  to  treat 
with  some  indulgence  the  credulity  of  the  multitude.  Nor 
is  it,  capdid  t6  complain  of  the  slow  progress  of  Truth, 
when  it  is  blended  with  similar  extravagances  in  Philo* 
aophical  Systems* 

While,  however,  we  reject  these  absurdities,  sp  qom* 
pletely  contradicted  by  the  whole  analogy  of  huoian  affairs, 
we  ought  to  guard  with  no  less  caution  against  another 
Creed)  much  more  prevalent  in  the  present  times ;— a 
Creed,  Which  taking  for  granted  that  all  things  are;  govern- 
ed  by  chance  or  by  a  blind  de8tiny,ovcrlooks  the  beneficentar- 
rangement  made  by  Providence  for  the  advancement  and 
for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ;  and,  m  defia&ce  both 
of  the  jlioral  suggestions  and  of  the  universal  experience  of 
mankind,  treats  with  ridicule  the  supposed  tendency  of 
truth  and  justice  to  prevail  finally  over  falsehood  and  ini* 
quity«  If  the  doctrine  which  encourages  these  favorable 
prospect^  of  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race,  leads,  when 
carried  to  an  extreme,  to  paradox  and  inconsistency ;  the 
system  which  represents  this  doctrine,  even  when  stated 
with  due  limitations,  as  altogether  groundless  and  visions^* 
ary,  leads,  by  a  short  and  inevitable  process,  to  the  conclu- 
sions either  of  the  Atheist  or  of  the  Manicha^an*  In  the 
midst,  indeed,  of  such  scenes  of  violence  and  anarchy  as 
£urope  has  lately  witnessed,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men  to  remain  faithful  to  their  princi^ 
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pies  tod  <dielr  hopes  :  But  what  must  be  the  o]naioiift  '«ad 
the  viewe  of  those*  who,  during  these  sCorniB  9»d  convul- 
stOQs  of  the  Moral  World,  find  at  onee,  in  the  apparent  ret- 
rogradatioo  of  Hiiniaii  Reason,  the  Ratification  of  their 
Political  Ambition,  and  the  secret  triooipb  of  their  Scep- 
tical Theories  ?-— - 

Fond,  impiouii  Man !  Think'st  tboo  yon  Ssnguine  Cloa4» 

Rais'd  by  thy  breathy  has  quench'd  the  Orb  <S  Day  ? 

To-morrow,  he  repairs  the  golden  Bood, 

And  warms  the  Nations  with  redoubled  ray* 

NOTE  [N  J  page  822. 

IT  msy  be  proper  toremai^k,  that  under  the  title  of  Occoti; 
ctriists^  I  comprehend  not  merely  the  disciples  of  ^uesnaiy 
bur  all  those  writers  in  France,  who,  about  the  same  time 
with  him,  began  to  speculate  about  the  natural  order  of 
political  societies ;  or,  in  other  words,  about  that  order 
which  a  political  society  would  of  itself  gradually  assume, 
on  the  supposition  that  law  had  no  other  object  than  to 
protect  completely  the  naturhl  rights  of  individuals,  and 
left  every  man  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his 
own  wir|r,  as  long  as  he  abstained  from  violating  the  rights 
of  others.  The  connection  between  this  natural  order  and 
the  improvement  of  niankind,  has  been  more  insisted  on 
by  the  biographers  of  Turgot  than  by  any  other  authors  ; 
and  the  imperfect  hints  which  they  have  given  of  the  views 
of  that  truly  great  man  upon  this  imponant  subject,  leave 
us  much  room  to  regret  that  he  (had  not  leisure  to  execute 
a  work,  which  he  appears  to  have  long  meditirted,  oo  the 
principles  c^  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

'Fte  de  M.  Tvrgot.     Pariie  ti.  p.  53. 

It  is  merely  for  want  of  a  more  convenient  expreasion 
that  I  have  distioguished  these  different  writers  by  the  ti- 
tle of  Occe-mmistu  It  is  in  this  extensive  sense  that  the 
word  is  commonly  understood  in  this  country  ;  but  I  am 
aeteible  that  it  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  that^  without 
thef  explanation  which  I  have  given,  some  of  my  observa* 
tions  might  have  been  supposed  to  imply  a  higher  admtra* 
tioo  than  I  really  entertain  of  the  writings  of  M»  Queshat, 
and  of  the  ai&cted  phraseology  employed  by  his  sect. 

The  connection  between  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Quesnaii 
and  the  coincidence  of  their  opioions  about  the  most  essen* 
tial  principles  of  legislation,  will  I  hope  justify  me  for  rank- 
ing the  former  with  the  Oeconomists  ;  akhoogb  has  viaws 
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fecni  to  have  been  much  more  enlarged  than  those  of  his- 
conteniporariesi  and  although  he  expresaly  .discUimed  an 
implicit  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of  any  particular  S6C|« 

^*'  M.  Turgot  etudia  la  doctrine  de  M.  Goumay  et  de 
**  M.  Quesnaiy  en  profitat  se  la  rendit  propre  ^  et  la  coai<- 
^  bioant  avec  la  connoissance  qu'il  avoit  du  Droit,  &  av^^ 

les  gtandes  vues  de  legislation  civile  &  criminelle  qui  a* 
*^  voient  occupe  sa  tete  &  mteresse  son  coeur,  parvint  a  es 
**  former  sur  le  gouvernement  dea  nations  un  corps  de  pria*' 
*'  cipes  a  lui,  embrassent  les  deux  autres,  et  plus  complet 
"  encore." 

Mimotres  sur  la  Vie  et  ks  Ouvragee  de  M •  Turoot, 
par  M.  DupoMt,  p»  40, 41. 

^  II  a  pass^  pour  avoir  ete  attache  a  plusieurs  sectes,  ou' 
'<  iL  plusieurs  socieres  qu^oo  appelait  ainsi ;  et  les  amis  iloa 
^'  avait  dans  ces  socieles  diverses  lui  reprochaient  sons  ces* 
<<  se  de  n'etre  pas  de  leur  avis  ;  &  sans  cesse  il  leur  rcpro* 
*^  chait  de  son  cote  de  vouloir  faire  communaute  d^opia* 
*'  ions,  &  de  se  rendre  solidaires  les  uns  pour  les  ^autres. 
^'  II  croyait  cette  marche  propre  a  retarder  les  progrea 
*^  nokemes  de  leurs  decouvertes."  Ibid.  p.  ^X^  43* 

NOTE  [O,]  page  dOd. 

THE  foregoing  observations  on  the  state  of  die  mind  in 
aleep,  and  on  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  wefe  written  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1772;  and  were  read  (nearly  in  the 
form  in  which  they  ttow  are  published)  in  the  year  1773,  in 
a  private  literary  society  in  this  university.  A  considera- 
ble  number  of  yeats  afterwards,  at  a  time  when  I  was  oc- 
cupied with  very  different  pursuits,  I  happened,  in  turning 
over  an  old  volume  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  (the  volnme  for 
the  year  1749,)  to  meet  with  a  short  essay  o»  the  same  sub* 
ject,  which  surprised  me  by  its  coincidence  with  some  ideas 
which  had  formerly  occurred  to  me.  I  have  reason  to  fiie« 
fieve  that  this  essay  is  very  little  known,  as  I  have  never 
seen  it  referred  to  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers  who 
have  sincie  treated  of  the  human  mind ;  nor  have  even 
heard  it  once  mentianed  in  conversatton.  I  had  some 
time  ago  the  satisfaction  to  learn  accidentally,  that  the  au- 
thor was  Mr.  Thomas  Melville,  a  gentleman  who  died  at 
the  early  age  of  27  ;  and  whose  ingenious  observations  on 
Hght  and  colore  (published  in  the  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh 
Phflosophical  Society)  are  well  known  over  Europe. 
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The  passages  which  coincide  the  most  reflsarleablf 
the  doctrine  I  have  stated,  are  the  following.  •  I  quote  the 
first'  with  particular  pleasure,  on  account  of  the  suppoit 
which  it  gives  to  an  opinion  which  I  formerly  proposed  iit 
the  essay  on  Conception,  and  on  which  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  differ  from  some  of  my  friends. 

*^  When  I  am  walking  up  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh^ 
^  the  objects  which  strike  my  eyes  and  ears  give  me  an  idea 
*^  of  their  presence  ;  and  this  idea  is  lively,  full,  and  per- 
*^  manent,  as  arising  from  the  continued  operation  of  lighl 
^  and  sound  on  the  organs  of  sense. 

**  Again,  when  I  am  absent  from  Edinburgh,  but  concetV" 
•*  ing  or  imagining'  myselfto  walk  up  the  High-street,  in  rc- 
^  lating,  perhaps,  what  befel  me  on  such  an  occasion,  I  have 
^^  likewise  in  my  mind  an  idea  of  what  is  usually  seen  and 
^  heard  in  the  High-street ;  and  this  idea  of  imagination  is 
^  entirely  similar  to  those  of  senaation,  though  not  so  strong 
•*  and  durable* 

^  In  this  last  instance,  while  the  imagination  lasts,  be  itev- 
^  er  so  short,  it  is  evident  that  I  think  myself  in  the  street  of 
^  Edinburgh,  as  truly  as  when  I  dream  I  am  there,  or  evea 
*^  as  when  i  see  zndjeel  I  am  there.  It  is  true,  we  cannot 
^  so  well  apply  the  word  MieJ  in  this  case  ;  because  the 
'^  perception  is  not  clear  of  steady,  being  ever  disturbed, 
*^  and  soon  dissipated,  by  the  superior  strength  of  intruding 
^'  semation  :  yet  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  say, 
5*  that  a  man  may,  in  the  same  individual  instant,  believe  he 
**  is  in  one  place,  and  imagine  he  is  in  another.  No  man 
*'  can  demonstrate  that  the  objects  of  sense  exists  without 
^'  him  ;  we  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  our  own  sensa- 
*^  tions :  however,  by  the  uniformity,  regularity,  consisten- 
^^  cy,  and  steadiness  oi  the  impression,  we  are  led  to  be* 
^'  lieve,  that  they  have  a  real  and  durable  cause  without 
^  us ;  and  we  observe  not  any  thing  which  contradicts  this 

opinion.  But  the  ideas  of  ifiiagination,  being  transient 
*^  and  fleeting,  can  beget  no  such  opinion,  or  habitual  be* 
*^  lief;  though  there  i§  as  much  perceived  in  this  case  as 
*^  in  the  former,  namely,  an  idea  of  th^  object  within  the 
^^  mind.  It  will  be  easily  ufiderstood,  that  all  this  is  inten* 
^^  ded  to  obviate  an  objection  that  might  be  brought  against 
^^  the  similarity  of  dreaming  and  imagination,  from  our  be* 
*^  lieving  in  sleep  that  all  is  real.  But  there  is  one  fact, 
^^  that  plainly  sets  them  both  on  a  parallel^  that  in  sleep  we 
^'  often  recollect  that  the  scenes  which  we  behold  are  a 
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^*  'mere  dreamy  in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  awsdte  is 
**  habitually  convinced  that  the  representations  of  his  ima-» 
*^  gination  are  fictitious*" 

— i— ^^  In  this  essay  we  m»ke  no  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
^  the  body  in  sleep." 

**  If  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  sleep  can  be  fair-" 
**  ly  deduced  from  the  same  causes  as  its  operations  wheft 
«<  awake,  we  are  certainly*  advanced  one  considerable  stepi 
*^ 'though  the  causes  of  these  latter  should  be  still  unknown* 
^  The  doctrine  of  gravitation^  which  is  the  most  wonderful 
''  and  extensive  discovery  in  the  whole  compass  of  human 
"science,  leaves  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  as 'great  a 
^  mystery  as  ever.  In  philosophy,  as  in  geometry,  the 
"  whole  art  of  investigation  lies  in  reducing  things  that  are 
^  difficult}  intricate,  and  remote,  to  what  is  simpler  and  east* 
^  er  of  access,  by  pursuing  and  extending  the  analogies  of 
«*  nature.** 

On  looking  over  the  same  essay,  I  find  an  observation 
which  I  stated  as  my  own  m  page  135  of  this  work.  *  ^Th'e 
^^  mere  imagination  of  a  tender  scene  in  a  romance,  or  dra* 
^  ma,  will  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  know 
«<  very  well,  when  they  recollect  themselves,  that  the  whole 
<(  is  fictitious.  In  the  mean  time  they  must  conceive  it  as 
<«  real,  and  from  this  supposed  reality  arises  all  its  influence 
^  on  the  human  mind*-' 


Continuation  of  Note  [O.]    C^econd  Edition  J 

SOON  after  the  publication  of  the  First  Edition  of  this 
Work^  a  difficulty  was  started  to  me  with  respect  to  my 
eoaclusions  concerning  the  state  of  the  mind  m  sleep*  by 
my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Prevost  of  Geneva  ;  a  Gentleman 
who  has  long  held  a  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
to  whose  valuable  correspondence  I  have  often  been  in< 
debted  for  much  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  samedif* 
jicuity  was  proposed  to  me,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  by 
another  friend  (then  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,}  who  haa 
aiQce  honorably  distinguished  himself  by  his  ob^^va* 
tiona  on  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia  ;  the  first  fruits  of  a  phi* 
loaophical  genius,  which,  I  trust,  is  destined  for  yet  more 
inaportant  undertakings.'"' 

#  Obsurvations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  Dr  Darwin.  B/  Thomas  Bfowii» 
Esq.  Edinburgh,  179a 
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As  Mr.  Provost  has,  in  the  pment  instance,  kib^  rid* 
ed  me  id  the  task  of  renovkig  his  oiro  obfeftion,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  borrow  his  words: 

^  Satts  raciioo  de  hk  Vo1oiit6*  pmnt  d'eSbrttd^atteotton. 
M  Sans  qaeiqtte  effort  d'attention  point  de  Sotivemr.  Datis 
«  le  Sommeil,  I'actiooe  de  hi  Vbloate  est  sospeadue.  Com- 
^  flftent  done  reste't^il  quchiiie>  Soovenir  des  Soiigee? 

•*  Je  vois  bien  deux  oA  trois  responses  a  cttte  difficulte. 
**  Quant  a  present,  elles  se  reduisent  a  dire,  ou  que  dans  ua 
«  Sommeil  parfait,  il  n^  a  nul  Souvenir,  et  que  la  ou  il  y  a 
^  Souvenir,  le  Sommeil  n^etoitpas  parfait :  ou  que  Taction 
^  de  la  Volonte  qui  suffit  pour  le  Souvenir  n'est  pas  suspen- 
^  doe  dans  le  Sommeil ;  que  ce  degre  d'activite  reste  a 
^  I'ame  ;  que  ce  n'est,  pour  ainsi,  dire,  qu*  une  Volonte 
'*^lementaire  et  comme  insensible." 

I  am  abundantly  sensible  of  the  force  of  this  objection  ; 
and  am  far  froni  being  satisfied,  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
reconcile  completely  the  apparent  inconBistency.  llie  gen- 
eral conclusions,  at  the  same  time,  to  which  I  have  been 
led,  seem  to  result  so  necessarily  from  the  facts  I  have  sta- 
ted, that  even  although  the  difficulty  in  question  should  re- 
main for  the  present  unsolved^  it  would  not,  in  my  opiniooji 
materially  afl^ct  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest;  tn  all 
our  inquiries,  it  is  of  consequence  to  remember,  that  when 
we  have  once  arrived  at  a  general  principle  by  a  careful  in- 
duction, we  are  not  entitled  to  reject  it,  because  we  may 
find  ourselves  unable  to  explain  from  it,  synthetically,  all 
the  phenomena  in  which  it  is  concerned.  The  Newtonian 
Theory  of  the  Udes  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  some  ap- 
parent exceptions  occur  to  it,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  (in 
Consequence  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  local  cir- 
eumstabces  by  whichy  in  particular  cases,  the  effcctis  nood- 
ified)  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation* 

Of  the  solutions  suggested  by  Mr.  Ptevost^  the  first  co-  . 
incides  most  nearly  with  my  own  opinion  ;  and  it  approach- 
es to  what  I  have  hinted  (in  page  133  of  this  work)  con- 
derning  the  seeming  exceptions  to  my  doctrine,  which  may 
occur  in  those  cases  where  sleep  is  partial.  A  strong  con- 
firmation of  it,  undoubtedly,  may  be  derived  from  th€  ex- 
perience of  those  persons  (several  of  whom  I  have  happen* 
^d  to  meet  with)  who  never  recollect  to  have  dreamed,  ex* 
ceptipg  when  the  soundness  of  their  sleep  was  disturbed  by 
some  derangement  in  their  general  health,  or  by  some.acci* 
dent  which  excited  a  bodily  sensation. 
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Another^  solution  of  the  diflkuUy  might  perhaps  be  de* 
mcd  from  tHe  facts  (stated  io  pp.  ],97»  198»  of  this  volume) 
which  prove  ^  that  a  perceptions  or  an  idea^  which  pass«:s 
**  through  the.mindt  without  leaving  any  traee  in  the  mera- 
"  ory,  may  yet  serve  to  introduce  other  ideas  connected 
^  with  it  by  the  Laws  of  Association." 

From  this  principle  i^  follows,  that  if  any  one  of  the 
more  remarkable  circumstances  in  a  dream  should  recur  to 
us  after  we  awake,  it  might  (without  our  exerting  during 
sleep  that  attention  which  is  essential  to  memory)  reviye 
the  same  concateQatioQ  of  par^culars  with  which  it  was. 
formerly  accompanied*  And  what  is  a  dream^  but  su^h 
a  concatenation  of  steming  events  presenting  itself  to  the 
imaginatioi;!  during  our  wakiog  hours  ;  the  origin  of  which 
we  learo  by  experience  to  refer  to  that  interval  \yhich  is. 
employed  in  sleep; — finding  it  impossible  tocopectit  with 
my  specific  time  or  place  io  ouf  past  history  \  Qne  thing 
is  certaiO)  that  we  cannot,  by  apy  direct  a^ts  of  rei;ollectipn9 
recover  the  train  gf  our  sleeping  thoughts,  as  we  can,  in  an 
evenings  review  the  medita^pnsi  9.f  the  preceding  day. 

Another  ^^use,  it  mu3t  beoi^r^ed,  presjcntaaa  Obstacle  to 
such  efforts  of  recollection ;  and  isf  perhaps,  adequate  of  i^- 
aelf  to  explain  th^  fact.  During  the  day,  we  have  many 
aiids  to  memory  which  are  wanting  in  sleep  (those,  in  par* 
ticular,  which  are  furnished  by  the  objects  of  our  externa} 
senses  ;)  and  of  these  aids  we  never  iaU  to  avail  ourselves, 
in  attencpting  to  recollect  the  thoughts  in  which  the  day. 
has  been  spent.  We  consider,  in  what  place  we  were  at 
a  particular  time,  and  what  persons  and  things  we  there 
saw  ;  endeavoring  thus  to  lay  hold  of  our  intellectual  pro? 
cesses,  by  means  of  the  sensible  objects  with  which  they 
were  associated :  and  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the 
account  which  most  men  are  able  give  of  their  meditations 
at  the  close  of  a  long  summer's  day,  will  not  be  found  ta 
require  many  sentences.  As  in  sleep,  our  communicatioii 
with  the  external  world  is  completely  interrupted*  it  is  not 
surprising,  that  the  memory  of  our  dreams  should  be  much 
more  imperfect  than  that  of  our  waking  thoughts ;  eve^ 
supposing  us  to  bestow,  at  the  moment,  an  equal  degree  of 
attention  on  both. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  in  the  present  argu- 
ment)  that  those  persons  who  are  subject  to  Somnambulism^ 
seldom  if  ever,  retain  any  recollection  of  the  objects  of 
their  perceptions,  while  under  the  influence  of  this  disor- 
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der.  If  the  principles  I  have  endeavored  to  eMblish  be 
just,  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  inattention  xm 
what  then  passes  around  them  ;  an  inattention  of  which  no- 
body can  doubt,  who  has  had  anr  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  vacant  and  unconscious  stare  which  their  eyes  exhibit* 
The  same  fact  illustrates  strongly  the  suspension,  during 
sleep,  of  those  voluntary  powers,  to  which  the  operations 
both  of  mind  and  body  are  at  other  times  subjected. 

These  considerations  derive  additional  evidence  from  a 
common  remark,  that  idle  people  are  roost  apt  to  dream, 
or,  at  least,  to  recollect  their  dreams^  The  thoughts  of  the 
busy  and  of  the  studious  are  directed  by  their  habitual  oc- 
cupations into  a  particular  channel ;  and  the  spontaneous 
course  of  their  ideas  is  checked,  and  turned  aside,  by  the 
unremitted  activity  of  their  minds*  In  the  heedless  and 
dissipated,  the  thoughts  wander  carelessly  from  object  to 
object,  according  to  the  obvious  relations  of  resemblance 
and  of  analogy,  or  of  vicinity  in  place  and  time.  As  these 
are  the  prevailing  principles  of  association  in  sleep,  the 
chances  that  the  dreams  of  such  men  shall  be  again  present- 
ed to  them  m  the  course  of  the  following  day,  are  infinitely 
multiplied. 

Which  of  these  solutions  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
real  state  of  the  fiict,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide.  I  think 
it  probable,  that  both  of  them  are  entitled  to  notice,  in  com- 
paring the  phenomena  of  dreaming  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples to  which  I  have  endeavored  to  refer  them.  In  cases 
where  our  dreams  are  occasioned  by  bodily  sensations,  or 
by  bodily  indisposition,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  distur- 
bed state  of  our  rest  will  prevent  that  total  cessation  of  the 
power  of  attention,  which  takes  place  when  sleep  is  pro- 
found and  complete  i  and,  in  such  instances,  the  attention 
which  is  giveri  to  our  passing  thoughts,  may  enable  us  af- 
terwards to  retrace  them  bv  an  act  of  recollection.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  general  fact  unquestionably  is,  that  at 
the  moment  of  our  awaking,  the  interval  spent  in  sleep  pre*^ 
aents  a  total  blank  to  the  memory ;  and  yet,  it  happens  not 
uofrequently,  that,  at  the  distance  of  hours,  some  acciden- 
tal circumstance  occurring  to  our  thoughts,  or  suggested  to 
us  from  without,  revives  a  long  train  of  particulars  associa- 
ted in  the  mind  wi^h  each  other ;  to  which  train  (not  being 
able  to  account  otherwise  for  the  concatenation  of  its  parts) 
we  give  the  name  of  a  Dream. 

Aftsr  all,  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that  I  have  ex- 
hausted this  subject ;  and  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  the 
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success  of  my  ioquiries,  if  those  who  are  qualified  to  dis- 
tiognish  between  legitimate  and  hypotheticni  theories  shall 
admit,  that  I  have  pointed  but  the  plan  on  which  these  phe*' 
notnena  ahould  be  studied,  and  have  made  some  progress, 
{how  small  soever)  towards  its  execution* ,  Much  addition* 
al  light,  I  am  sensible,  might  have  been  easily  thrown  on 
this  part  of  our  constitution,  as  well  as  upon  many  others, 
if  I  had  uot  imposed  on  myself  the  restraint  of  adhering, 
wherever  it  was  at  all  posssible,  to  the  modes  of  speakini; 
employed,  by  my  predecessors  in  describing  our  mental  op- 
erations* 

One  remark  I  must  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  con*^ 
aideration  of  those  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  this  re« 
search ;  that,  among  the  astonishing  appearances  exhibited 
<by  the  mind  m  sleep,  a  very  large  proportion  are  precisely 
analogous  to  those  of  which  we  are  every  moment  conscious 
while  awake.     If  the  exciting  causes,  for  example,  of  our 
Dreams  seem  mysterious  and  inacrutable,  is  not  the  fact 
the  same  with  the  origin  of  every  idea  or  thought  which 
spontaneously  solicits  our  notice  i    The  only  difference  is, 
that  in  the  latter  instance,  in  consequence  of  long  and  con» 
atant  familiarity,  th^  are  surveyed  by  all  with  litde  won- 
der, and  by  most  with  hardly  any  attention*     In  the  for« 
mer  instance,  they  rouse  the  curiosity  of  the  most  illiterate, 
from  their  comparative  infrequency,  and  from  the  contrast 
which,  in  some  respects,  they  present  to  the  results  of  our 
habitual  experience.  — «^It  is  tlius,  that  a  peasant  who  has 
heen  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  see,  without  any  emo- 
tion, the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  ground,  never  fails  to 
express  the  liveliest  admiration  when  he  first  witnesses  the 
powers  of  the  loadstone. 

In  such  cases,  the  researches  of  genuine  acience  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  two  moral  effects  equally  beneficial* 
The  one  is  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  deaign  in  nature,  by 
reconciling  what  seems,  from  its  rarity  or  singularity,  to  be 
mysterious  or  incompreheosii^,  with  the  general  laws 
which  are  familiarised  to  us  by  <]aily  experience  ;  the  oth«« 
er,  to  counteract  the  efiecu  of  fiamiliarity  in  blunting  our 
natural  curiosity  with  respect  to  these  laws,  by  leading  the 
thoughts  to  some  of  their  more  curious  and  apparently  a* 
nomalouB  applications. 

The  phenomena  of  Dream^iog  may  perhaps,  in  this  last 
point  of  view,  form  an  article  not  altogether  useless  in  the 
Natural  History  of  Man  ;  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  to 
attract  our  attention  to  those  intellectual  powers^  from 
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which  It  is  so  apt  to  be  withdrawo  by  that  exreitial  worid^ 
which  affords  the  first,  and  (for  the  cohdoboo  pnrpocres  of 
life)  the  most  interestiog  field  for  their  exercise.  Id  my 
0WD  case,  at  least,  this  supposition  has  beeo  eaactly  ve'rifi- 
ed ;  as  the  speculations  conoernnig  the  human  mind  which 
I  have  ventared  to  present  to  the  {>ubnc,  aH  took  their  rise 
from  the  subject  to  which  this  note  refers.  The  cAiserva- 
tions  which  1  have  stated  with  respect  to  it  in  the  text  (ex- 
cepting a  very  few  paragraphs  since  added)  Were  written  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  first  philo* 
sophical  essay  which  I  recollect  to  have  aitempted.  The 
same  essay  contained  the  substance  ot  w/iat  Iliave  introdu- 
ced in  chapter  third*  concerning  the  belief  accompiinying 
conception  ;  and  of  the  remarks  stated  in  the  third  sectioifi 
•f  chapter  fifth,  on  the  extent  of  the  power  which  the  mitMl 
has  over  the  train  of  its  thoughts.  When  I  was  afterwards 
led  proCessionally,  at  the  distance  of  msny  years,  to  resume 
the  same  studies,  this  short  manuscript  was  almiost  the  on- 
ly memorial  i  had  preserved  cf  these  favorite  pursfuits  of 
my  early  youth ;  and  from  the  views  which  it  recalled  to 
me,  insensibly  arose  the  Analysis  I  have  siifce  undertaketi^ 
of  our  intellectual  faculties  in  general 

For  some  indulgence  to  the  egoasm  of  this  note,  I  mmt 
.trust  to  the  good  nature  of  my  readers.  It  has  been  length- 
ened much  beyond  my  original  intedtidn,  by  an  anxiety 
{not,  I  hope,  unpardonable  in  an  Author)  to  6%  the  date  of 
some  of  my  disquisitions  and  conclusions^  of  wh-ich  it  is 
highly  probable  I  may  magnify  the  importance  beyond 
their  just  value.  The  situation  of  a  public  teacher,  (I  mu^ 
beg  leave  to  add,)  by  giving  an  immediate  circulation  to 
the  doctrines  he  delivers,  exposes  him  to  many  inconven- 
iences which  other  classes  of  literaiy  men  have  in  their  pow- 
er to  avoid. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  cannot  help  remind- 
ing my  readers  once  more,  that  my  fundamental  principle 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  niind  in  sleep  is,^— not  that 
thepower  of  volition  is  then  suspended  ;  bm,  that  ^Ar  f/i^ti- 
tnce  of  the  ivUi  aver  tktfyicultits  both  of  mind  and  body 
is  then  interrupted.  (See  pp.  290,  291, 292,  293.)  I  men** 
tion  this  chiefly,  in  order  to  mark  the  difference  between 
my  doctrine  and  that  maintained  in  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoono- 
mia*  According  to  this  ingenious  writer,  ^*  the  porwer  of 
"  volition  is  totally  suspended  in  perfect  sleep.'*  (Zoono- 
mia,vol.i.  p.  3150— "  In  the  i/icw6i/«"  (he  observes,)  '*^h® 
^'  desire  of  moving  the  body  is  painfully  exerted  ;  but  the 
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^  potv^  bf  moving  it^  o¥  wfHion^  h  incapable  of  licttdo  dll 
**  #e  awake."    (p.  28B.)     Would  he  not  h^ve  stated  the 
fact  more  correctly,  if  he  had  said  that  volition  is  painfully 
everted  ;  but  that  the  poWer  of  moving  the  body  is  suspen- 
ded i  Itt  the  Very  accurate  phraseology  6f  Mr.  Locke, 
*^  volition  is  in  act  of  the  mind,  kiiowing^y  elctrtitig  that 
^^  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  h^^ve  over  any  part  of  the  man, 
**  by  employing  it  in,  or  withholdik)g  it  from  any  particulair 
*<  action.'*    This  act  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Darwin  expresses  by 
die  word  desire  ;  an  indistiActness  still  extremely  common 
atint^g  metaphysical  writers  ;  i^llhi^ugh  it  was  long  ago  re« 
marked  and  censured  by  the  emineni  author  just  quoted  7 
**  I  find"  (says  Locke,)  **  the  will  often  confounded  with 
*'  desire^  and  one  put  for  the  other ;  and  thisit  by  meii,  who 
^*  Would  not  willingly  be  thought,  not  to  have  very  distinct 
**  B0ti<ons  of  things,  and  not  to  haVe  writt<sh  very  clearly 
^^  about  them/*    (Essay  oh  Human  Understanding,  voL  i. 
p.  203*  13lch  edition.) 

NOTE  [PJ  page  305^. 

Dr.  RlEIJt)  has  with  great  truth,  observed,  that  Des  Cartes' 
reasoning  against  the  existence  of  the  secondary  qualities 
of  matter,  owe  all  their  plausibility  to  the  ambiguity  of 
words.— -when  he  aJffirms,  for  example  that  the  smell  of  a 
rose  is  not  in  the  flower  but  in  the  mind,  his  proposition 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  rose  is  not  conscious  of  the 
seDsation  of  smell :  but  it  does  i!^ot  follow  from  Des  Cartes* 
reasonings,  that  there  is  no  quality  in  the 'rose  which  ex- 
cites the  sensation  of  smell  in  the  mind  ; — which  is  all  that 
any  person  means  when  he  speaks  of  the  smell  of  that  flow- 
er. For  the  word  ^melL  like  the  names  of  all  secondary 
qualities,  signiiies  two  things,  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  and 
the  unknown  quality  which  fits  it  to  excite  that  sensation.^ 

*  Some  judicious  reinarks  on  tfiis  Imbignity  in  the  names  of  secondafy 
^laalities,  are  niade  by  Malebranche : 

««  It  is  only  (says  he)  since  the  time  of  Des  Cattes,  thst  tfaoee^confased 
«'  and  indetermlnare  qaestkms,  whether  (ire  is  hot,  grass  green,  and  sugar 
*•  sweet,  pMk>86pheTs  are  in  use  to  answer,  by  distinguishing  the  equivocal 
"  meaning  oi  the  words  expressing  sensible  <}aahties.  If  by  heat^  cold,  and 
«*  savour,  y«u  understand  such  and  such  a  disposition  of  parts,  or  sortve  un- 
«  kfiown  motion  of  insensible  particles,  than  fire  is  hot,  grass  green,  and 
«<^  sugar  sweet*  But  if  by  heat  and  other  qualities  you  understand  what! 
•**feel  by  fire,  what  I  see  in  grass,  &c.  fire  is  not  hot,  nor  grass  green ;  for 
**  the  beat  1  feelj  and  the  colours  I  see,  are  only  in  the  soiri.'* 
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The  same  remark  applies  to  that  proeess  of  reasoBing  bjr 
which -Des  Cartes  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  heat  in 
the  fire. 

All  this,  I  thiok,  will  be  readily  allowed  with  respect  to 
amells  aod  tastes,  and  also  with  respect  to  heat  and  cold  ; 
concerning  which  I  agree  with  Dr.  Reid,  in  thinking  that 
Des  Cartes^  doctrine,  when  cleared  of  that  air  of  mysterjr 
which  it  derives  from  the  ambiguity  of  words,  differs  very 
little  if  at  all,  from  the  commonly  received  notions.  But 
the  case  seems  to  be  different  with  respect  to  colours^  of  the 
nature  of  which  che  vulgar  are  apt  to  form  a  very  confused 
conception,  which  the  philosophy  of  Drs  Cartes  has  a  ten* 
dency  to  correct.  Dr.  Reid  has  justly  distinguished  the 
quality  of  colour  from  what  he  calls  the  appearance  of  coU 
our,  which  last  can  only  exist  in  a  mind*.  Now  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  when  the  vulgar  speak  of  colour,  they 
commonly  mean  the  appearance  of  colour,  or  rstthcr  they 
associate  the  appearance  and  its  cause  so  intimately  togeth- 
er* that  they  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  them  separately .f 
The  sensation  of  colour  never  forms  one  simple  object  of 
attention  to  the  mind  like  those  of  smell  and  taste  ;  but 
every  time  we  are  conscious  of  it,  we  perceive  at  the  same 
time  extension  and  figure.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  conceive  colour  without  extension,  though  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  more  necessary  connection  between  thentt 
than  between  extension  and  smell. 

*  Dr,  Akenside,  in  one  of  his  Notes  on  his  Plsasurbs  of  iMAGiVArTiON, 
obseives;  that  coloori,  at  apprehended  by  tbe  ntindi  do  not  exist  in  the  bodf . 
By  this  qaaliBcatioa,  he  plainly  means  to  distinguish  what  Dr,  Reid  calls  the 
appearance  of  colour,  from  coloorconsidered  as  a  quality  of  matter- 

f  Dr.  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the  vul^r  always  mean  to  express  by  the 
word  colou*;  a  quality,  and  not  a  sensation.  **  Coioilr  (says  he)  differs  from 
**  other  secondary  qualities  in  thb,  that  whereas  the  naipe  of  the  quality  is 
*'  sometimes  given  to  the  sensation  which  indicates  it,  and  is  occasioned  by 
*'  it,  we  never,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  give  the  name  of  colour  to  the  sensa- 
**  tion  but  to  the  quality  onlv-.**  This  question  is  of  no  conseqaence  for  us 
to  discuss  at  present,  as  Dr.  Reid  acknowledges  in  the  follow  ing  passage,  tikiat 
the  sensation  and  quality  are  so  intimately  united  together  in  the  mind,  that 
they  seem  to  form  only  one  simple  object  of  thought.  **  When  we  think 
"  or  speak  of  any  particular  colour,  however  simple  the  notion  may  seem  t« 

be  which  is  presented  to  the  imagination,  it  is  really  in  some  sortcom- 
"  pounded  \  it  involves  an  unknown  cause  and  a  known  effect.  The  name 
**  di colour  belongs  indeed  to  the  cause  only,  and  not  to  the  f  (Tejct.  But  as 
**  the  cause  is  unknown,  we  can  form  no  distinct  conception  of  it,  but  by  its 
•*  relation  to  the  known  eflfect.  And  therefore  both  go  together  in  the  im- 
**  agination,  and  are  so  closely  united  that  they  are  mistaken  for  one  sinopltt 
*'  object  of  thought."        Inquiry  into  the  ffuman  Mi^,  chap.  yi.  vet,  4# 
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From  this  habit  of  associating  the  two  togethe]\we  are 
led  also  to  assign  them  the  same  place,  and  to  con^ve  the 
different  colours,  or  (to  use  Dr.  Reid's  language)  the  ap* 
pcaranct  of  the  different  colours,  as  something  spread  over 
the  surfaces  of  bodies.  I  own  that  when  we  reflect  on  the 
aubject  with  attention,  we  find  this  conception  to  be  indis- 
tinct, and  see  clearly  that  the  appearance  of;colour  c^n  exist 
only  in  a  mind  :  but  still  it  is  some  confused  notioii  of  this 
sort,  which  every  man  is  disposed  to  form  who  has  not 
been  very  familiarly  conversant  with  philosophical  inquir- 
ies*— I  find,  at  least,  that  such  is  the  notion  which  most 
readily  presents  itself  to  my  own  mind. 

Nor  is  this  reference  of  the  sensation,  or  appearance  of 
colour,  to  an  external  object,  a  fact  altogether  singular  in 
our  constitution.  It  is  extremely  analogous  to  the  reference 
which  we  always  make,  of  the  sensations  of  touch  to  those 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  exciting  causes  of  the  sensations 
exist* — If  I  strike  my  hand  against  a  hard  object,  I  natural- 
ly  say,  that  I  feel  pain  in  my  hand.  The  philosophical 
truth  is,  that  I  perceive  the  cause  of  the  pain  to  be  applied 
to  that  part  of  my  body.  The  sensation  itself  I  cannot  re- 
fer in  point  of  place  to  the  hand,  without  conceiving  the 
^Ottl  to  be  spread  over  the  body  by  diffusion. 

A  still  more  striking  analogy  to  the  fact  under  our  con- 
sideration, occurs  in  those  sensations  of  touch  which  we 
refer  to  a  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  body  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  ^ain  felt  in  an  amputated  limb. 

The  very  iatimate  combination  to  which  the  foregoing 
observations  on  the  sensation  of  colour  relate,  is  taken  no- 
tice of  'by  d'Alembert  in  the  Encyclopedie^  as  one  of  the 
most  curious  phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

^^  II  est  tres  evident  que  Ic  mot  couleur  ne  designe  aucu- 
*'  ne  propriete  du  corps,  mais  seulement  une  modification 
**  de  norte  ame  ;  qua  la  biancheur,  par  exemple,la  rouge  ur« 
^'  &€.  n^existent  que  dans  nous,  et  nuUement  dans  le  corps 
**  aasquels  nous  les  rapportons  ;  neanmoins  par  une  habi* 
^*  tude  prise  des  nortre  enfance,  e^est  une  chose  tres  sigu- 
*'  lier^  et  dlgne  de  Tattention  des  metaphysicians,  que  ce 
*^  penchant  que  nous  avons  a  rapporter  a  une  substance 
*^  materielle  et  divisible,  ce  qui  appartient  reelUment  a  une 
**  substance  spirituelle  et  simple  ;  et  rien  n'est  peut  etre 
V  plus  extraordinaire  dans  les  operations  de  norte  ame,  que 
**  de  la  voir  transporter  hora  d'elle-n«eme  et  etendre^  pour 
^  ainsi  dire,  ses  sen89tion8  sur  qne  substance  a  laquelle  el- 
**  lea  ne  peuvent  appartcnir." 
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Prom  the  foUowiog  passage  in  CondiUac's  Traite  des 
Sensations,  it  appears  that  the  phenomenon  here  remarked 
by  d'Alembert,  was,  in  Condillac^s  opinion,  the  natural  and 
obvious  effect  of  an  early  and  habitual  association  of  ideas« 
I  quote  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  that  it  contains  the 
happiest  illustration  I  have  seen  of  the  doctrine  which  I 
have  been  attempting  lo  explain. 

**On  pourroit  faire  une  supposition,  ou  Podorat  appren* 
*'  droit  a  juger  parsaitement  des  grandeurs,  des  figures,  des 
'  ^^  situetioDs,  et  des  distances.  li  suffiroit  d^un  cete  de 
^  soumettre  les  curpuscules  odoriferans  aux  loixde  la  diop- 
**  trique,  et  de  Tautre,  de  coostruire  I'organe  de  lV>dorat  a 
*'  peu  pres  sur  le  modele  de  celui  de  la  vue  ;  ensorte  que 
*'  les  rayons  odoriferans,  apres  s'etre  croise  a  I'ouverture, 
*^  frappassent  sur  une  membrane  interiure  autant  de  points 
**  distincta  quMl  y  en  a  sur  lea  surfaces  d'ou  ik  seroient 
^  reflechis.  v 

^  £n  pareil  cas,  nous  contracterions  bientot  Phabitu^ 
**  d*etendre  les  odeurs  sur  les  objets,  et  les  philosophes  ne 
^*  manqueroiept  pas  de  d^re,  queTodorat  n'a  pas  besoin  des 
*^  lecons  du  toucher  pour  appercevoir  des  grandeurs  et  des 
•*  figures." 

Oeuvres  de  Cond^Llag. — EdiuAm^U  vol.  v.  p.   223. 

NOTE  [Q,]  page  808. 

"  VERUM  quidiem  est,  quod  hodierni  musici  sic  loqui 
*'  Boleaot  (acutum  in  alto  reputanteset  grave  inimo)  quod- 
^*  que  ex  Graecis  recentrioribus  nonnulli  sic  aliquando  (sed 
*^  raro)  loquuti  videantur  ;  apud  quos  sensim  molevit  mos 
*'  sic  loquendi.x^Sed  antiquiores  Graeci  plane  contrarium 
**  (grave  reputantes  in  alto  et  acutum  in  imo.J  Quod  etiam 
**  ad  Bocthii  tempora  continuatum  est,  qui  in  schematismis 
••  suis,  grave  semper  in  summo  ponit,  et  acutum  in  imo." 
David  Greoory,  in  Prafat.  ad  edit,  suam  EucHd  Op. 
Oxon.  1703. 

The  association  to  which,  in  modern  times,  we  are  habi- 
tuated from  our  infancy,  between  the  ideas  of  acute  :>nd 
hi^h,  and  between  those  of  grave  and  low,  is  accounted  for  by 
Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Harmonics,  from  the  formation  of  the  voice 
in  singing ;  which  Aristides  Quintilianus  thus  describes  ; 

"  Eiriwoxij  'wpoiif^uy  8cc.     £t  quidem  gravitas  fit,  si  ex  infcri- 
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"  ore  parte  (gutturts)  spiritus  sursum  feratur,  acnmen  vcro, 
^*  si  per  sum  mam  partem  prorumpat ;''  (.as  Meibcmius 
translates  it  in  his  notes.)       See  Smith's  Harmonics^  p.  3^ 

Dr.  Beattiejnhis  ingenious  £ssay  on  Poetry  and  Music, 
says,  it  is  probable  that  the  deepest  or  gravest  sound  was 
called  summa  by  the  Romans,  and  the  shrillest  or  acutest 
tma :  and  he  conjectures,  that  ^^  this  might  have  been  owing 
^  to  the  construction  of  their  instruments  ;  the  string  that 
*^  sounded  the  former  being  perhaps  highest  in  place,  and 
•*  that  which  sounded  the  latter  lowest.'*  If  this  conjecture 
could  be  verified,  it  would  afford  a  proof  from  (he  fact 
how  liable  the  mind  is  to  be  influenced  in  this  respect  byt 
casual  combinations. 

NOTE  [R,]  page  347. 

X 

*  THE  difference  between  the  effects  oi  association  and  of 
imagbiatiorLt  (in  the  sense  in  which  I  em^ploy  these  words,) 
in  heightening  the  pleasure  or  tlie  pain  produced  on  the 
mind  by  external  objects,  will  apj)ear  from  tiie  following 
remarks  : 

1.  As  far  as  the  association  of  ideas  operates  in  heighten- 
ing pleasure  or  pain,  the  mind  is  passive :  and  accordingly 
where  such  associations  are  a  source  of  inconvenience,  they 
jare  seldom  to  be  cured  by  an  effort  of  our  volition,  or  even 
by  reasoning  ;  but  by  the  gradual  formation  of  contrary  as- 
soHations.  Imagination  is  an  active  exertion  of  the  mind  ; 
and  although  it  may  often  be  difficiilt  to  restrain  it,  it  is 
plainly  distinguishable  in  theory  from  the  associations  now 
mentioned. 

2.  in  every  case  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  ope« 
rates,  is  is  implied  that  some  pleasure  or  pain  is  recalled 
which  was  felt  by  the  mind  before.  I  l^isit,  for  example,  a 
scene  where  I  have  been  once  happy  ;  and  the  sight  of  it. 
affects  me  on  that  account,  with  a  degreed  pleasure,  M^hich 
I  should  not  have  received  from  any  other  scene  equailly 
beautiful.  I  shall  not  inquire,  whether,  in  such  cases,  th^ 
associated  pleasure  arises  tmfhediately  et>on  the  sight  of  the 
object,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  traia  of  thought ; 
or  whether  it  is  produced  by  the  recollectitxi  and  conception 
of  former  occurrences  which  the  perception  recals.  On 
neither  supposition  does  it  imply  the  exercise  of  that  crea- 
tive power  of  the  mind  to  which  we  have  given  the  name 
of  Imagination.     It  is  true,  that  commonlv,  oa  such  occa- 
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sions,  imagination  is  busy  ;  and  our  pleasure  is  much  heigh- 
tened by  the  colouring  which  she  gives  to  the  objects  of 
memory.  But  the  difference  between  the  effects  which 
arise  from  the  operation  of  this  faculty,  and  those  which 
result  from  association,  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less 
real* 

The  influence  of  imagination  on  happiness  is  chiefly  felt 
by  cultivated  minds.  That  of  association  extends  to  all 
rank9  of  men,  and  furnishes  the  chief  instrument  of  educa* 
tion  ;  insomuch  that  whoever  has  the  regulation  of  the  as- 
sociations of  another  from  early  infancy,  is  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  arbiter  of  his  happiness  or  misery. 

Some  very  ingenious  writers  have  employed  the  word 
Association  in  so  extensive  a  sense^  as  to  comprehend^  not 
onlv  imagination,  but  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind* 
Wherever  the  pleasing  or  the  painful  effect  of  an  object 
does  not  depend  solely  on  the  object  itself,  but  arises  eith- 
er wholly  or  in  part  from  some  mental  operation  to  which 
the  perception  of  it  gives  rise,  the  effect  is  referred  to  as- 
aociation.  And,  undoubtedly,  this  language  may  be  em- 
ployed with  propriety,  if  the  word  Association  be  ap{>lied 
Co  all  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  may  an4e  in  the  mind, 
in  consequence  of  the  exercise  which  the  sight  of  the  ob- 
ject may  give  to  the  imagination,  to  the  reasoning  powers, 
and  to  the  other  principles  of  our  nature.  But  in  this  work, 
and  particularly  in  the  second  part  of  chap.  v.  I  employ  the 
word  Association  in  a  much  more  limited  sense  ;  to  express 
the  effect  which  an  object  derives  from  ideas,  or  from 
feelings  which  it  does  not  necessarily  suggest,  but  which  it 
uniformly  recals  to  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  early  and 
long*  continued  habits* 

NOTE  [S,]  page  361. 

THE  following  passage  from  Malebranche  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient specimen  of  the  common  theories  with  respect  to 
memory, 

•*  In  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  memorj^,  it  should 
•^^  be  called  to  mind,  that  all  bur  different  perceptions  arer 

affixed  to  the  changes  which  happen  to  the  fibres  of  the 

principal  parts  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  soul  particularly 
**  resides* 

"  This  supposition  being  laid  down,  the  nature  of  the 
'*  memory  ia  explained  :  for  as  the  branches  of  a  tree,  which 
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**  have  coDtiDued  for  some  time  bent  after  a  particular  man- 
^  Der,  preserve  a  readiness  atid  facility  of  being  beot  afresh 
^^  in  the  same  manner  ;  so  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having 
*'^  once  received  certain  impressions  fi^m  the  current  of  the 
^^  animal  spirits,  and  from  the  action  of  the  objects  upoa 
^*  themt  retain  for  a  considerable  time  some  facility  of  re- 
^^  ceiving  the  same  dispositions.  Now  the  memory  consists 
^^  only  in  that  promptness  or  facility  ;  since  a  man  thinks 
**'  upon  the  same  things,  whenever  the  brain  receives  the 
^^  same  impressions*''^ 

*'  The  most  considerable  differences,'*  says  the  same 
^  Author  in  another  passage,  *'*  that  are  found  in  one  and 
*^  the  same  person,  during  his  whole  life,  are  in  his  infancy, 
^^  in  his  maturity,  and  in  his  old  age.  The  fibres  in  the 
^^  brain  m  a  man's  childhood  are  soft,  flexible,  apd  delicate  ; 
^^  a  riper  age  dries,  hardens,  and  corroborates  them  ;  but 
*^  in  old  age  they  grow  altogether  inflexible,  gross,  and  in- 
*^  termixed  with  superfluous  humors,  which  the  faint  and 
*^  languishing  heat  of  that  age  is  no  longer  able  to  disperse  : 
*^  for  as  we  see  that  the  fibres  which  compose  the  flesh 
^^  harden  by  time,  and  that  the  flesh  of  a  young  partridge  is 
^*  without  dispute  more  tender  than  that  of  an  old  one,  so 
^\thi  fibres  of  the. brain  pf  a  child,  or  a  young  person,  must 
*^  be  more  soft  and  delicate  than  those  of  persons  more  ad- 
^Wanced  in  vears. 

^*  We  shall  understand  the  ground  and  the  occasion  of 
'^  these  changes,  if  we  consider  that  the  fibres  are  contlnu- 
^*  ally  agitated  by  the  animal  spirits,  which  whirl  about  them 
*''  in  many  different  manners  :  for  as  the  winds  parch  and 
"  dry  the  earth  by  their  blowing  upon  it,  so  the  animal 
**  spirits,  by  their  perpetual  agitation,  render  by  degreed 
*^  the  greatest  part  of  the  fibres  of  a  man's  brain  more  dry, 
^*  more  close,  and  solid  ;  so  that  persons  more  stricken  iti 
*^  age  must  necessarily  have  them  almost  always  more  in* 
*'  flexible  tWn  those  of  a  lesser  standing.  Arid  as  fbr  those 
**  of  the  same  age,  drunkards,  who  for  maiy  years  together 
**  have  drank  to  excess  either  wine,  or  other  such  intoxica- 
^^  ting  liquors,  must  needs  have  them  more  solid  and  more 
*^  inflexible  than  those  who  have  abstained  from  the  use  d£ 
**  such  kind  of  liquors  all  their  lives^^'f 

•  Book  ii-  chap.  5.  (Page  54  of  Taylor's  Trsnsl.) 
tBook  «.  chap,  6.  (Page  56  ©f  TAYf-om's  Tran^.) 
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NOTE  [TJ  page  41  y. 

**  THOUGH  Sir  Isaac!*  memory  was  much  deeajrtd  id 
**  the  last  years  of  his  life,  I  found  be  perfcetly  understood 
^*  his  own  writings,  contrary  to  what  I  had  frequently  heard 
^  in  discourse  from  many  persons*  This  opintoa  o^  theirs 
^  might  arise,  perhaps*  from  bis  xiot  being  always  ready  at 
*^  speaicing  on  these  subjects,  when  it  might  be  expected  he 
^*  should.  But  as  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  great 
**  geniuses  are  frequently  liable  to  be  absentt  not  only  in  re- 
^  lation  to  common  life,  but  with  regard  to  aome  of  the 
**  parts  of  science  thty  are  the  best  informed  of.  Inventors 
^  seem  to  treasure  up  in  their  minds  what  they  have  found 
^*  out  after  another  manner  than  those  do  the  same  tluags, 
^  who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty*  The  former,  when 
*^  they  have  occasion  to  produce  their  knowledge,  are,  in 
^  sooie  measure,  obliged  immediately  to  investigate  part 
^  of  what  they  want.  For  this  they  are  not  equally  fit  at 
^  all  times  ;  so  it  has  often  happened,  that  such  as  retain 
**  things  chiefly  by  a  very  strong  memory,  have  i^peared 
^  off-hand  more  expert  than  the  discoverers  themselves*" 

Preface  to  Pxmberton's  View  of  Newton's  JNuloaopky. 

NOTE  [U,]  page  458. 

**  GOING  over  the  theory  of  virttie  in  one's  thoughts, 
^'  talking  wcU«  and  drawing  fine  picttires  of  it ;  this  is  so 
**  far  from  necessarily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a 
^  habit  of  it  iti  him  who  tha9  employs  himself,  that  it  may 
'^  hardct>  the  mind  in  a  contrary  course^and  render  it  grad- 
'^  ually  more  insensible ;  i.  e*  form  a  habit  of  insensibility 
^*  to  all  moral  obligations.  For,  from  our  very  faculty  of 
^'  habits,  passive  impressions,  by  being  repeated,  grow 
^^  weaker*  Thoughts,  by  often  passing  through  the  mind, 
*^  are  felt  less  seubibly  :  being  accustomed  to  danger,  be* 
^  gets  intrepidity,  i*  e.  lessens  fear ;  to  distress,  lessens  the 
^  passion  of  pity  \  to  instances  of  others  mortality,  lessens 
^  the  sensible  apprehension  of  our  own.  And  from  these 
^*  two  observations  together,  that  practical  habjts  are  forra- 
*^  ed  and  strengthened  by  repeated  acts  ;  ard  that  passive 
^'  impressions  grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us  ;  it 
*^  must  follow,  that  active  habits  may  be  gradually  forming 
*'  and  strengthening  by  a  course  of  acting  upon  siKh  and 
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'*  such  motives  and  excitements,  whilst  these  motives  and 
*^  excitements  themselves  are,  by  proportionable  degrees, 
*^  growing  less  sensible,  i.  e«  are  continually  less  and  less 
^'  sensibly  feh,  even  as  the  active  habits  strengthened*  And 
**  experience  confirms  this  :  for  active  principles,  at  the  ve- 
*'  ry  time  they  arc  less  lively  in  perception  than  they  were, 
**  are  found  to  be,  somehow,  wrought  more  thoroughly  in- 
'*  to  the  temper  and  character,  and  become  more  effectual 
*'  in  infliieQctfig  our  practice.  The  three  things  just  men- 
**  tioned  may  affi>rd  instances  of  it.  Perception  of  danger 
^^  is  a  aiitural  excitement  of  passive  fear  and  active  caution : 
^'  and  by  being  inured  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are 
^^  gradually  wrought,  at  the  ^anie  time  that  the  former 
**  gradually  lessens*  Perception  of  distress  in  others, 
^^  is  a  natural  excitement  passively  to  pity,  and  actively  to 
^'  relieve  it :  but  let  a  man  set  himself  to  attend  to,  inquire 
*^  out,  and  relieve  distressed  persons,  and  he  cannot  but 
^^  grow  less  and  less  sensibly  affected  with  the  various  mis- 
^  eries  of  life  with  which  he  must  become  acquainted  ; 
^^  when  yet,  at  the  same  time,  benevolence,  considered  noc 
^^  as  a  passion,  but  as  a  practical  principle  of  action,  will 
^*  strengthen  :  and  whilst  he  passively  compasbionates  the 
'*  distressed  less,  he  will  acquire  a  greater  aptitude  actively 
**  to  assist  and  befriend  them.  So  also,  at  the  same  time 
^*  that  the  daily  instances  of  men's  dying  around  us,  give 
'^  us  daily  a  less  sensible  passive  feeling  or  apprehension  of 
'^  our  own  mortality,  such  instances  greatly  contribute  to 
'^  the  strengthening  a  practical  regard  to  it  in  serious  men  ; 
*^  i.  e.  to  forming  a  habit  of  acting  with  a  constant  view  to 
*•  it.*'  fiuTL£R^s  Analogy ,  page  122.  3d  edit. 


THE  END. 
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